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Art.  I. — The  Ishmaelttes,  and  the  Arabic  Tribes  who  canquered 

their  Country.     By  A.  Sfrenger. 

The  commentators  of  Genesis  are  unanimous  in  considering 
the  Ishmaelites  as  the  fathers  of  the  northern  Arabians.  It 
is  my  intention  to  show  that  this  view  is  not  correct.  But 
before  entering  into  the  subject,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
ventilate  the  arguments  which  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  it. 
The  indigenous  genealogists,  it  may  be  said,  divide  the  Arabs 
into  two  races :  the  Ma'addites  and  the  Qahtanians;  and  derive 
the  former  from  Ishmael.  In  the  Talmud  the  Arabs  are 
called  the  children  of  Kedar,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  and  the  Arabic 
language  Kedar's  tongue,  mp  pET?-  And,  finally,  the  whole 
country  once  in  possession  oi  the  Ishmaelites  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  occupied  by 
Arabian  tribes. 

The  indigenous  traditions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  Ma'addites  can  distinctly  be  traced  to  the 
Jews,  and  are  without  value.  If  the  name  of  their  sup- 
posed patriarch  had  been  preserved  by  the  Arabs  them- 
selves,  they  would  have  continued  to  pronounce  it  fj^yk^ 
Yesma'il,  in  accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  words, 
"  God  hears  him,"  and  with  the  laws  of  their  language,  just 
as  they  always  kept  up  the  pronunciation  of  other  proper 
names  of  the  same  form,  like  Yezkor,  Yah9ob.  In- 
stead of  it  they  drop  the  initial  vowel,  spelling  the  word 
J-jw^l,  as  they  heard  it  from  the  Jews,  who,  it  seems,  even 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  our  era,  had  converted  the 
initial  syllable  7/i  into  t. 
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2  THE  ISHMAELITES 

It  was  Mohammed  who  first  made  his  countrymen  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Ishmael,  but  his  notions  regarding  him 
were  very  different  during  his  residence  at  Mekka  from  what 
they  became  after  his  flight  to  Madlna.  In  Sflra  6,  83-8 
(compare  38,  48 ;  21,  85 ;  19,  66,)  he  says  :  "And  this  is  our 
argument  [to  prove  the  divine  unity]  wherewith  we  fur- 
nished Abraham,  that  he  might  make  use  of  it  against  his 

people And  we  gave  imto  him  Isaac  and  Jacob,  whom 

we  directed  both ;  and  Noah  had  we  before  directed,  and  of 
his  posterity,  David  and  Solomon ;  and  Job,  and  Joseph,  and 
Moses,  and  Aaron  ;  .  .  .  .  and  Zacharias,  and  John,  and  Jesus, 
and  Elias ;  .  .  .  .  and  Ishmael,  and  Elisha,  and  Jonas,  and 
Lot."  In  this  verse,  and  in  many  others,  Jacob  is  repre- 
sented as  a  son  of  Abraham  and  brother  of  Isaac,  whereas 
Ishmael  stands  in  no  such  relation  to  the  patriarch.  In 
Madina  the  prophet  learned  from  Jews  converted  to  Isl&m 
that  Ishmael  was  a  son,  and  Jacob  a  grandson,  of  Abraham, 
and  he  now  corrected  his  error,  and  wherever  he  speaks  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  he  first  mentions  Ishmael ;  thus 
in  14,  41,  Abraham  is  introduced  saying :  "  Praise  be  imto 
God,  who  has  given  me,  in  my  old  age,  Ishmael  and  Isaac, 
for  my  Lord  is  the  hearer  of  supplication."  The  last  words 
seem  even  to  indicate  that  he  had  now  become  acquainted 
with  the  import  of  the  name.  Mohammed  had,  in  imita- 
tion of  some  more  ancient  JudaBO-Christian  sects,  been  pro- 
claiming Abraham  as  the  founder  of  pure  monotheism,  and  he 
therefore  now  greedily  took  up  the  Jewish  notions  on  the 
descent  of  the  Arabians  through  Ishmael  from  Abraham 
(compare  Sftra  22  27),  and  it  thereby  became  an  article  of 
faith  for  his  followers. 

The  genealogists,  who  took  it  as  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
were  at  first  divided  in  their  opinion ;  some  considering 
all  Arabs  as  Ishmaelites,  and  Qahtftn  as  a  descendant  of 
Eedar — the  Arab  par  excellence — and  Ma'add,  a  son  of 
Nebaiot ;  others  maintained  that  only  the  Ma'addites  were  of 
IshmaeHtic  origin,  and  at  length  their  opinion  prevailed. 
They  considered  Eedar  as  the  ancestor  of  Ma'add ;  but  as  a 
sort  of  compromise  with  their  opponents,  they  gave  him  a 
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son  of  the  name  of  Nabt  (Nebaiot)^  through  whom  Ma'add 
was  descended  from  him.  My  friend  Syed  Ahmed  gives 
in  his  Essays  his  own  (and  therel^  Mohammed's)  pedigree^ 
up  to  Adam;  but  not  in  a  complete  form.  I  am  able 
to  trace  its  origin.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Hijra,  the- 
Ma^additio  tribes  were  classed  in  reference  to  their  supposed 
relation  to  the  Qoraysh,  the  clan  to  which  the  prophet 
belonged;  and,  as  is  usual  among  the  Shemites,  the  classi- 
fication assumed  the  form  of  a  pedigree. 

As  few  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  numerical 
strength,  importance^  and  geographical  position  of  the 
Ma'additic  tribes  to  which,  in  classing  them,  the  genealo- 
gists (ethnographers)  paid  due  attention,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  illoetrate  their  method  by  applying^  it  to  an  imaginary 
classification  of  the  pec^le  of  England.  I  must  observe 
that^  with  the  view  of  connecting  the  tribes,  the  genealo- 
gists  make  use  of  any  name  handed  down  by  popular 
tradition ;  and  when  the  supply  is  not  sufficient,  they  insert 
names  like  Zayd,  'Abd  Allah,  answering  to  our  John> 
William.  Let  me  consider  the  parishioners  of  Mary-le-bone 
as  a  tribe,  which,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  Arabic  clans, 
bears  the  name  of  their  mother,  Mary,  a  daughter  of  John,, 
a  son  of  Middlesex.  Her  husband,  "William,  was  a  son  of 
Cockney^  who  also  begot  Westminster,  Pancras,  and  other 
sons.  Cockney's  father,  John,  was  the  son  of  Saxon,  who 
also  begot  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Surrey.  Saxon^s  father, 
Hengist,  also  begot  Wilt,  Kent,  and  other  sons;  and  his 
father,  English,  also  begot  York,  Lancaster.  In  this  manner 
the  genealogy  might  be  continued  to  Teuto,  Arya,  Japhet, 
and  Adam ;  and  if  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Mary-le-bone,  was 
ambitious  enough  to  make  out  his  lineage  up  to  the  father 
of  mcmkind,  he  would  merely  have  to  enumerate  his  noble 
ancestors,  calling  the  most  remote  he  knows  the  son  of 
Mary.  The  Arabs  obtained,  by  following  this  method  from 
Mohammed  to  Ma'add,  a  series  of  twenty  successive  fathers. 
Ma*  add  they  called  the  son  of  'Adnan,  and  there  they  stopped, 
contenting  themselves  for  some  time  with  the  assertion  that 
the  ancestor  of  'Adn&n  was  Nabt,  son  of  Kedar,  son  of 
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Ishmael.  Towards  tke  end  of  the  first  century  some  gene- 
alogists made  a  timid  attempt  to  connect  the  pedigree  by 
asserting  that  ^Adn&n  was  the  son  of  Yasny,  the  son  of 
'Ir&q,  the  son  of  Tharyz,  the  son  of  Nabt,  the  son  of  Kedar, 
the  son  of  Ishmael ;  but  'Orwa  and  his  friends  were  so  much 
shocked  at  this  invention  that  they  alleged  two  traditions  of 
the  prophet,  in  which  Hie  genealogists  are  branded  as  story- 
tellers. Ibn  Eelby,  who  died  206  a.bl,  made  the  following 
calculations:  between  Abraham  and  Moses  there  were  ten 
generations,  each  of  100  years ;  from  Moses  te  the  birth  of 
Christ  there  elapsed  1900,  and  from  Christ  to  the  birth  of 
Mohammed  569  years;  calculating  the  generation  at  about 
forty  years,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  between  Moses 
and  Mohammed  61  generations  must  have  passed;  and  as  the 
genealogists  enumerated  only  21  fathers  between  Mohammed 
and  'Adn&n«  there  was  a  gap  of  forty  fathers  to  the  time  of 
Moses  in  the  genealogy.  He  made  no  attempt  at  filling  it  up, 
but  a  happy  circumstance  enabled  one  of  his  pupils  to  complete 
the  pedigree  of  Ma'add,  the  son  of  'Adn&n.  A  Jewish  convert 
of  Palmyra  discovered  the  private  papers  of  the  prophet 
Baruch,  and  they  .contained  the  genealogy  of  the  ancestors  of 
Mohammed  from  Ishmael  to  'Adnin.  The  missing  link  was 
now  found,  and  every  Ma'addite  was  enabled  to  enumerate 
his  and  the  prophet's  lineage  up  to  the  ^Either  of  mankind. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  considered  as  a 
series  of  ethnographical  symbols,  is  very  valuable,  and  the 
-more  we  enter  into  it  the  more  we  must  admire  the  tact  with 
which  the  relation  of  one  tribe  to  another  is  expressed.  The 
forgery  ascribed  to  Baruch,  on  the  contrary,  if  not  carefully 
kept  asunder  from  the  symbolical  portion  of  the  genealogy, 
can  have  no  other  efiect  than  to  mar  the  whole.  The  ethno- 
graphers who  framed  the  symbols  made  no  attempt  to  bring  it  in 
unison  with  chronology ;  the  forgery  which  is  intended  to  make 
up  for  this  defect  contains  a  list  of  generations,  which  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  successively  alone  represented 
the  Ishmaelitic  race.  With  Ma'add  at  length,  who,  if  we  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  symbols  any  attention  to  chronology, 
would  have  lived  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  our 
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wfldemeas  of  Paran :  and  his  motker  took  him  a  wife  oat 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xxi.  20,  21.)  Paran  is  the 
desert  which  surrounds  Ay  la  (*Aqaba).  The  two  races 
were  partners  in  the  possession  of  the  road  loading  to  Egypt, 
and  in  the  commerce  carried  on  upon  it,  which  in  those  days 
must  have  been  very  considerable :  "  And,  behold,  a  oompany 
(caravan)  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  (tragacanth)  and  balm  and  mynSi  (ladannm), 
going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  Then  there  passed  by 
Midianites  merchantmen;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up 
Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sdkl  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver :  and  they  brought  Joseph  into 
Egypt."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28.)  At  an  early  age  they  also 
seem  both  to  have  had  a  purer  religion  than  other  Gentile 
nations,  and  to  have  for  this  reason  been  the  friends  of  the 
Israelites.  The  mode  of  life  and  occupation  of  both  races 
were  similar  but  not  exactly  identical,  and  the  Midianites 
were  decidedly  the  wealthier,  more  independent,  and  more 
powerful  of  the  two,  as  we  shall  see  lower  down. 

The  limits  of  the  country  of  the  Ishmadites  (including,  as 
I  presume,  the  Midianites),  are  stated  in  Gen.  xxv.  18  as  fol- 
lows :  **  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria.''  Havilah  is,  as  I 
intend  to  show  in  another  essay,  identical  with  Elhaul&ny  the 
most  northern  province  of  Yemen  (southern  Arabia);  and 
consequently  Yemen  and  Havilah  are  divided  by  the  same 
line  from  northern  Arabia :  this  line  begins  in  the  isle  of 
Kodommol  (Eotumble,  lat.  17^  52^  of  the  Adm.  Chart),  and 
runs  due  east.  By  Shur  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  the 
desert  is  meant  in  the  Bible,  and  in  so  far  it  answers  to 
'Fermk  of  Arabic  geographers.  This  passage  does  certainly 
not  mean  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  the  sole  masters  of  this 
extensive  country,  for  we  read  in  1  Sam«  xv.  7,  ''And  Saul 
smote  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to 
Shur,  that  is  over  against  Egypt."  From  Havilah  to  Shur 
seems  to  have  been  an  expression  meaning  all  over  the 
<]esert.  I  ought  to  mention  that  Yemen  was  in  those  days, 
and  even  at  a  later  period  (comp.  PeripL  Maris  Eryth.  §  20), 
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as  civilized  as  Egypt  or  Assyria,  and  did  not  belong  to  the 
lawless  wilderness.  In  our  days  the  people  of  Damascus 
would  say  in  this  sense,  ''  as  far  as  Nejd/'  They  use  this 
expression  in  phrases  like  "  Fay9al^s  protection  is  respected  as 
far  as  Nejd/'  i.e.  all  over  the  desert. 

In  Genesis  xxv.  13-15  twelve  sons  (tribes)  of  Ishmael  are 
enumerated;  ''The  firstborn  of  Ishmael,  Kebaioth;  and 
£edar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam,  and  Mishma,  and 
Dumah,  and  Massa,  Hadar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Kaphish,  and 
£edemah." 

Of  these  names  that  of  Kedar  occurs  most  frequently  in 
Scripture ;  thus  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  L  5,  ''  I  am  black, 
but  comely,  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon/' 
£edar  means  squalid  in  Hebrew,  and  Gesenius  thinks  that 
the  £edareens  were  called  so  owing  to  their  dark  complexion. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  they  owed  their  name  to  their  black 
hair  tents.  Beni  Kedar  would  in  this  case  answer  to  the  Arabic 
Ahl  alwabar,  people  of  the  hair  [tent],  and  mean  sons  of  the 
black  [tent].  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  21,  where  he  speaks  of  Tyrus, 
says :  ''Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  (shaykhs  as  we  would  say) 
of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in  lambs,  and  rams,  and 
goats:  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants."  This  passage 
requires  some  observations.  It  is  certain  that  commerce  was 
never  so  much  developed  in  the  east  that  the  Tynans  or 
any  other  merchants  exported  sheep  and  goats  from  a  distant 
country,  like  Arabia,  to  sell  them  in  another.  The  prophet 
can  therefore  only  mean  to  say  that  the  butchers  of  Tyrus 
obtained  their  supply  of  sheep  and  goats  from  the  Arabs 
(Arabia  is  an  erroneous  translation)  and  from  the  Kedareens. 
If  we  go  from  the  coast  of  Tyrus  into  the  interior,  we  reach^ 
after  one  day's  journey,  a  hilly  country,  which  extends 
from  Jebel  Shaykh  to  the  north,  and  which  could  never 
have  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  pasturing 
sheep  and  goats,  and  it  is,  with  its  slopes  towards  the  east,  so 
extensive  that  it  could  provide  Tyrus  and  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  this  commodity.  Both  the  Arabs  and  the 
Kedareens  of  whom  Ezekiel  speaks  must  therefore  have  in- 
habited this  hilly  region. 
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Isaiali,  Ix.  6,  7,  who  resided  in  the  kingdom  of  Jadaea, 
gpeakfl  of  the  eameh  of  Midian  and  Ephah  (a  sabdivision 
of  the  Midianites),  of  the  rams  of  Nebaioth,  and  of  ISclq  flocks 
(of  sheep  and  goats)  of  Kedar.     The  Kedareens  north  of 
Jebel  Shaykh  were  too  distant  to  admit  of  their  bringing 
their  cattle  to  the  markets  of  Jadsea.     The  Nebaiot  and 
Eedar  of  Isaiah  mnst  have  been  situated  south  of  Palestine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  W&diy  Ghorondol,  and  west  of  it, 
and  branches  of  these  tribes  may  even  haye  yisited  the  barren 
tracts  in  southern  Palestine,  which  yielded  pasture  for  goats, 
just  as  in  our  days  Beduins  roam  about  between  cidtiyated 
districts,  preserving  all  the  independence  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  their  pastoral  habits.     In  these  two  passages  the 
Eedareens  (and  their  brethren  the  Nebaiot)  are  represented 
as  breeders  of  goats  and  sheep.    This  is  yery  characteristic, 
because  the  tribes  in  the  depth   of  the  open  desert  devote 
themselves   chiefly    to    breeding    camels    and    occasionally 
horses  also,  and  they  find  it  neither  profitable  nor  convenient 
to  keep  more  sheep  and  goats  than  is  necessary  for  domestic 
purposes.     In  Arabia  this  branch  of  industry  is  particularly 
cultivated  by  hill  tribes,  who  may  or  may  not  be  in  possession 
of  plains  of  inconsiderable  extent.     A  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
xlix.  28,  is  not  really  opposed  to  this  view ;  but  as  we  learn 
from  it  that  the  Eedareens  also  possessed  camels,  it  induces  us 
to  allot  to  them  a  considerable  share  in  the  open  desert  west  of 
W&diy  Ghorondol  and  in  D&rdm :  ''  Concerning  Kedar,  and 
concerning  the  kingdoms  of  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  shall  smite,  thus  said  the  Lord ;  Arise  ye, 
go  up  to  Eedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  east.   Their  tents  and 
their  flocks  (of  sheep  and  goats)  shall  they  take  away  :  they 
shall  take  to  themselves  their  ciirtains  (tents),  and  all  their 
yessels,  and  their  camels.'*      Isaiah,  xxi.  17,  speaks  of  the 
archers  of  Eedar :    "  And  the  residue  of  the  number  of 
archers,  the  mighty  men  of  the  children  of  Eedar,  shall  be 
diminished."     In  Arabian  warfare  archery  is  very  useful  for 
defending  a  strong  position,  but  in  the  open  field  the  use  of 
archers  is,  even  in  case  of  defence,  very  limited,  because  the 
enemy's  cavalry  is  sure  to  turn  their  flank  and  to  compel 
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them  by  feigned  attacks  to  spend  their  arrows.  In  raztaa, 
and  night  attacks,  the  warfare  most  nsual  among  the 
genuine  Bednins,  archers  are  of  no  use  whatsoever.  The 
great  object  of  the  enemy  in  a  razia  is  to  traverse  with  speed 
great  distances,  and  to  attack  the  victims  unawares,  and 
therefore  the  strength  of  a  Beduin  army  consists  in  horsemen 
and  camel-riders.  Even  for  defence  the  bow  can  rarely 
be  used  in  such  attacks,  because,  if  the  surprise  should  fail, 
the  assailants  retire  as  fast  as  they  had  advanced,  avoiding  an 
encounter.  If  a  fight  ensues,  it  is  a  close  attack,  where  only 
sword  and  dagger  can  be  used.  In  our  days  there  are  tribes 
in  the  desert  who  even  disdain  the  use  of  firearms,  finding 
that  good  cavalry  armed  with  long  spears  and  javelins  answers 
all  their  purposes.  No  doubt  in  all  nomadic  tribes  there 
were  in  former  days  individuals  to  be  found  who  practised 
archery,  both  for  the  purposes  of  hunting  and  of  warfare;  but 
a  tribe  with  whom  it  was  a  hereditary  skill  (it  is  stated  that 
Ishmael  was  an  excellent  archer)  must  have  had  its  seats  in 
a  broken  country  which  ofiered  strong  military  positions,  and 
where  the  flocks  had  to  be  protected  against  wild  beasts,  in  a 
country  made  for  shepherds,  and  not  in  the  open  desert.  We 
learn  from  Isaiah  xliL  11  that  not  all  the  Kedareens  lived  in 
tents :  in  extensive  pasture  grounds  (midbar)  they  had  towns 
and  hazerim,  which  may  mean  eheepfolds  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall — ^like  those  which  we  find  in  Antilibanon— or 
entrenchments. 

Winer  refers  to  some  passages  of  the  Bible  which,  as  he 
thinks,  prove  that  the  Kedareens  could  not  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Judaea.  It  appears  to  me  that  they 
prove  the  very  reverse.  One  of  them  is  Psalm  cxx.  5,  "  Woe 
is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Eedar!"  Mesech  (the  Moschi  near  the  Caucasus)  answers 
here  to  our  Ultima  Thule,  and  the  Psalmist  means  to  say 
that  he  is  a  fugitive,  and  compelled  either  to  flee  to  the  end 
of  the  world  or  to  take  refuge  among  the  free  sons  of  Eedar. 
Jeremiah,  ii.lO,  says:  ''Pass  over  the  isles  of  Chittim,  and  see ; 
and  send  unto  Eedar,  and  consider  diligently,  and  see  if  there 
be  such  a  thing/'    He  means  to  say  neither  among  mariners 
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nor  among  nomads  you  will  find  the  like.  Isaiah,  zliL  10, 
enlarges  on  this  poetical  idea,  and  adds  to  the  mariners 
and  the  Kedar  ''  the  inhabitants  of  the  rook  "  {troglodytes). 
As  the  Kedar  were  among  all  nomadic  tribes  best  known  to 
the  Jews,  because  they  were  nearest  to  them,  their  name,  it 
appears,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  Scenitw,  inhabitants  of 
tents;  and  this  seems  to  have  induced  the  authors  of  the 
Talmud  to  consider  'Arab  and  Kedar  as  synonyms,  for  the 
word  'Arab  is  used  in  the  Qor&n,  as  well  as  in  common 
parlance,  for  nomads,  ScenitcB, 

Pliny  S.,  Y.  §  65,  found  the  Cedrei  in  the  same  spot  in 
which  we  have  placed  the  Kedareens  of  Isaiah.  He  speaks  of 
the  desert  east  of  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  says : 
"Hasc  Catabanum  et  Esbonitarum  et  Scenitarum  Arabum 
vocatur,  stenlis,  prseterquam  ubi  SjrriaB  confinia  attingit,  nee 
nisi  Casio  monte  nobilis.  His  Arabes  junguntur,  ab  oriente 
Canchlei,  a  meridie  Cedrei  qui  deinde  ambo  NabatsBis.'' 
According  to  this  passage  they  are  to  be  placed  west  of 
W&diy  Ghorondol,  the  limit  of  the  Nabataeans  (Idumaeans). 
Eusebius  and  Hieronymus,  Onomasticum  edit.  Parthey, 
Berlin,  1862,  p.  259,  are  the  latest  authors  who  mention 
Kedar,  but  as  the  name  of  a  place :  ''  est  regie  in  eremo 
Saracenorum,  a  filio  Ismaelis  Cedar  ita  cognominata.'^  The 
Saracenic  desert  extends  from  Madian  to  the  north,  and  round 
the  gulf  of 'Aqaba  to  the  west,  comprising  the  desert  of  Paran. 

Jetur  and  Naphish  are  two  Ishmaelitic  tribes,  whose  seats 
have  been  identified  with  great  certainty.  In  1  Chronicles  y. 
18-19  it  is  stated  that  "  The  sons  of  Beuben,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  made  war  with  the  Hagarites, 
with  Jetur,  and  Naphish,  and  Nodab ;"  and  it  hence  appears 
that  these  tribes,  which  it  seems  subsequently  united  into 
one,  occupied  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  called  by  St. 
Luke,  iii.  1,  by  Strabo,  Eusebius,  and  other  writers,  Itureea. 
One  of  these  tribes  may  have  held  Trachonitis.  The  latest 
accounts  of  the  Itureeans  is  that  they  sent  a  contingent  to  the 
army  of  the  Emperor  Yalerian. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  Nebaiot,  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  Isaiah  mentions  with  Kedar,  is  the  same  tribe  as  the 
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Nabatseans  of  later  aathors.  But  the  spelling  of  the  two 
names,  HV^  and  H^^,  is  quite  different^  and  so  is  the  pro- 
nunciation for  the  Shemitic  ear.  And  Strabo  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nomenclature  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  Kaba- 
teeans  are  the  same  people  whom  the  Jews  call  IdumsBans. 
If  we  interpret  the  two  verses  of  Genesis  xxviiL  9  and 
xxxvi.  3  by  the  rules  followed  by  Arabic  genealogists,  we 
must  admit  that  there  existed  a  closer  affinity  between  some 
of  the  children  of  Edom  (Esau)  and  the  Nebaiot,  than  between 
them  and  the  other  Ishmaelites ;  and  there  is  also  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Nebaiot  had  their  seats  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Idumaeans,  yet  they  were  two  different  races ;  and  if 
we,  with  Josephus,  extend  Nabatene  £rom  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  we  do  not  get  nearer  to  our  subject.  All  we 
know  is  that  the  Nebaiot  were  shepherds,  like  the  Kedar* 

Mishma  was  also  the  name  of  a  Simeonitic  tribe  (1  Chron. 
iv.  25),  and  we  do  not  know  whether  two  tribes  had  the 
same  name,  or  whether  the  Mishma  were  a  mixed  race, 
and  by  some  regarded  as  Ishmaelites,  and  by  others  as 
Simeonites.  Of  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Massa,  Haddad,  and 
Kedemah,  Scripture  offers  no  further  information.  There 
remain  Dumah  and  Temah.  I  propose  to  make  my  remarks 
on  them  after  having  spoken  of  the  Midianites. 

The  Ishmaelitic  tribes  whose  acquaintance  we  have  hither- 
to made  were  shepherds,  and  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Palestine,  south  and  east  of  it.  They  were  not  regular 
Beduins,  and  we  may  consider  them  as  Ishmaelites  in  the 
more  limited  sense  of  the  word.  The  wealth  of  the  Midian- 
ites and  of  Epha,  on  the  contrary,  consisted  in  camels ;  their 
seats  must  have  been  the  vastnesses  of  the  desert,  and  they 
were  regular  Beduins.  Madian,  which  like  madina,  may 
mean  town,  the  root  of  both  being  din^  and  not  Midian, 
which  means  strife,  is  the  name  of  a  city  in  lat.  28^  30^  not 
far  from  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf  of  'Aqaba.  As  Moses 
met  the  priest  of  the  Midianites  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
west  coast  of  the  same  gulf,  it  may,  nevertheless,  have  its 
name  from  the  Midianites,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Midianites  were  in  possession  of  this  part  of  Arabia.    The 
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theatre  of  their  warlike  operations  is,  however,  east  of  Pales- 
tine. Nearly  1200  years  before  Christ  they  emerged  from 
the  Syrian  desert,  appeared  jointly  with  the  Amalekites  and 
other  sons  of  the  east,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  conquered  Palestine  as  far 
as  the  Mediterranean.  After  a  subjection  of  seven  years,  the 
Lord  awoke  Gideon,  and  he  slew  their  host.  Two  of  their 
princes  retired  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  "  all  that  were  left 
of  all  the  host  of  the  children  of  the  east,"  to  Karkor ;  Gideon 
pursued  them,  made  them  prisoners,  and  slew* them.  Certain  it 
is  that  on  this  occasion  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Syrian  desert 
united  against  the  Israelites,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  that 
in  this  passage  (Judges  viii.  10)  they  are  collectively  called 
children  of  the  east,  just  as  in  Ezekiel  xxiv.  4-10,  whereas  in 
Judges  vi.  3, 33,  vii.  12,  they  are  co-ordinate  with  the  Midianites 
and  Amalekites :  ''Then  all  the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites 
and  the  children  of  the  east  were  gathered  together."  It  may  be 
supposed  that  in  the  more  limited  sense,  children  of  the  east, 
B'ne  Qedem,  is  the  name  of  a  tribe,  descended  from  Kedemah 
the  son  of  Ishmael,  which  occupied  the  most  eastern  regions 
of  the  desert  and  extended  even  over  the  Euphrates  to 
Harrftn,  whose  neighbourhood  is  called  the  land  of  the 
children  of  the  east  in  Genesis  xxix.  1.  All  these  are  con- 
trovertible questions,  and  we  therefore  Kmit  our  researches  to 
the  position  of  Karkor,  which  is  spelled  in  the  original  *1p*lp. 
Hieronymy,  sub  voce  Carcar  (Onom.  ed.  Parthey  p.  253),  says: 
''  Et  est  usque  hodiecastellum  cognomento  Carcaria  imius  diei 
itinere  ab  urbe  Petra."  Following  the  operations  of  the  two 
armies,  it  is  inconceivable  how  they  could  have  got  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petra.  Moreover,  the  spelling  of  this  name  in 
Arabic  is  lLS^  Kerek,  to  which  in  Hebrew  ^*TD  would  answer, 
and  Eusebius  writes  it  KapKa,  and  we  therefore  cannot  help 
suspecting  Hieronymy  of  having  altered  the  name  with  a 
view  of  making  it  better  agree  with  Karkor.  In  Arabic 
qarqar  means  a  smooth  plain  of  no  great  extent,  and  Qorftqir 
is  the  name  of  a  water-place  two  or  three  days'  march  (say 
50  miles)  east  of  'Amm&n,  and  this  no  doubt  answers  to 
Karkor. 
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In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
place,  I  must  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
geography  of  the  country  round  it.  Between  Diimah  (Jdf) 
and  Jebel  Shanmiar,  a  distance  of  170  miles,  extends  the 
main  body  of  the  Dehn&,  a  plain  covered  with  fine  sand, 
which  in  spring  produces  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  suffi- 
cient for  aU  the  camels  of  Arabia  to  feed  upon ;  but  as  the 
Dehn&  is  without  water,  it  can  be  utilized  to  a  limited 
extent  only.  One  of  its  branches  strikes  to  north-west  and 
then  it  turns  towards  north,  and  has  now  the  name  of  W&diy 
Sirh&n ;  formerly  it  was  called  Sam&wa  and  also  Qor&qir, 
because  the  water-place  of  this  name  is  the  principal  one  to 
which  the  camels  grazing  in  these  pasture-grounds  resort  to 
drink.  Sam&wa  is  the  garden  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  the 
only  place  whose  owners  are  able  to  keep  a  large  stock  of 
camels :  it  therefore  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  mightiest 
tribe  of  these  regions,  and  indeed  the  tribe  which  holds 
Sam&wa  is  supreme  in  the  Syrian  desert  and  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Arabia.  In  antiquity  it  appears  this  position  was 
held  by  the  Midianites,  against  whom  Gideon  fought,  subse- 
quently by  the  Kelbites,  and  in  our  days  by  the  *Anezeh. 

These  remarks  bring  us  to  Dumah  and  Tema.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  Dumah  is  identical  with  the  DCLmah  (the 
orthography  is  the  same),  also  called  Dumat-al-jandal,  of 
Arabic  geographers,  now  known  by  the  name  of  J6f.  It  is 
an  oasis  about  half  way  between  Petra  and  the  Euphrates. 
Bunsen  takes  Tema  for  the  Thaimi  of  Ptolemseus,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  But  the  place  of  the  Thaimi  is  occupied  by 
the  Banu  Taym,  and  their  name  has  been  transcribed  by 
Ptolemy  without  alteration.  The  spelling  of  Tema  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  Tayma  (pronounced  Tem&),  the  name  of  a 
town  four  easy  days'  journey  south-west  of  Dumah.  These 
two  oases  are  an  appendage  to  the  Sam&wa ;  and  a  tribe 
which  holds  these  pasturing  grounds  will,  sooner  or  later, 
obtain  possession  of  them.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
two  tribes,  Dumah  and  Tema,  were  in  close  relation  to  the 
Midianites  of  Karkor,  and  were  Ishmaelites  only  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term. 
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Besides  the  Delink  (now  caelld  Nufood),  south  of  DCLmah, 
just  mentioned^  there  is  another  Nufood  in  Northern  Arabia, 
east  of  the  town  of  Madian.  Its  length  from  north  to  south 
may  be  estimated  at  sixty  miles^  and  its  breadth  at  thirty. 
It  offers  pasturing  grounds  for  thousands  of  camels^  which 
find  water  at  the  brackish  but  copious  wells  and  ponds  of 
Hismft^  situated  on  the  north-western  extremity.  The  tribes 
of  the  desert  of  Jif&r,  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  even  of  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  must  either  drive  their  camels  for  some 
months  of  the  year  into  this  Nufood,  or  they  must  reduce 
their  stock  to  a  very  low  standard ;  and  therefore  they  must 
either  live  in  poverty  or  be  dependent  upon  the  tribe  which 
may  be  in  possession  of  it.  As  this  position  is  so  important, 
and  commands,  as  it  were,  the  country  all  around,  we 
naturally  ask  who  may  have  held  it  in  antiquity?  To 
answer  this  question  I  must  first  observe,  that  the  commerce 
of  Arabia  was  then  very  considerable,  and  that  its  caravans 
imported  the  spices  of  tropical  climates  into  Egypt  and  Syria. 
The  profits  which  the  leaders  of  caravans  derived  from  it 
were  great,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods  was  a  monopoly  of 
the  most  powerful  tribes  along  the  road.  (Pliny,  12,  14, 
§  63-4.)  We  may  therefore  take  it  as  a  fact  that  the  race 
to  which  the  caravan  that  bought  Joseph  belonged,  was  then 
in  possession  of  the  Nufood  of  Hism&,  and  this  race  was  no 
other  than  the  Ishmaelito-Midianitic. 

There  are  three  mercantile  roads  leading  from  Yemen 
through  Mekka,  to  Syria.  The  most  eastern  and  shortest 
passes  through  Taym&,  and  thence  through  the  desert  to 
Damascus,  but  this  desert  is  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  and 
even  in  the  times  of  the  *Abb&sides,  the  strongest  cara- 
vans would  not  venture  to  pass  it;  but  during  the  reign 
of  the  Omayyides,  there  were,  as  Moqaddasy  informs  us, 
relays  of  dromedaries  posted  along  it  to  keep  up  the  com- 
munication between  Mekka  and  Damascus.  The  most 
western  road  on  which  the  town  Madian  was  a  station 
touches  the  western  margin  of  the  Nufood  of  Hismd,  and 
the  middle  road  which  passes  through  TebClk  is  not  far  from 
the  eastern  margin.     These  two  roads  were  commanded  by 
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Ishmaelito-Midianitic  tribes.  As  loDg  as  they  were  supreme  in 
the  pasturing  grounds  of  the  Nufood^  and  as'  they  also  held 
Taym&  and  even  D&mah,  not  an  ounce  of  frankincense  or  spice 
could  reach  Egypt  or  Syria,  by  land,  without  their  having  a 
share  in  the  profits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  highest  antiquity  genuine 
Arabic  tribes  (perhaps  from  Nejd)  were  visiting  the  Syrian 
desert,  and  probably  also  the  neighbourhood  of  Hism&,  and 
owing  to  the  continuous  feuds  among  nomadic  races,  the 
changes  of  fortune  may  have  been  great ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  has  been  a  period  in  which  the  Ishmaelito- 
Midianites  were  paramount  in  northern  Arabia  and  the 
desert  north  and  west  of  it.  I  will  now  show  that  at  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  even  earlier,  they  had  completely 
disappeared  in  these  regions,  and  were  succeeded  by  Arabic 
tribes  of  the  Qaht&n  race,  which  had  gradually  left  Yemen 
and  pushed  on  towards  Syria. 

In  enumerating  these  tribes  and  fixing  their  new  seats,  I 
follow  more  particularly  HamdS-ny.  The  Nufood,  near  Madian 
and  Hismft,  was  occupied  by  the  JodzS-m.  The  southern  limit 
of  their  territory  was  "  Nebk  on  thelsea  shore."  It  seems  that 
Nebk  is  the  ancient  name  of  Mowaylih  (Moila,  lat.  27°  40' 
of  the  map).  This  tribe  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Ayla  ('Aqaba) ;  but  at  'AynAna,  lat.  28°  8',  it  also  spread  to 
the  east  as  far  as  Tebdk,  and  it  occupied  Adzroh  and  Mo' an, 
then  the  capital  of  Idumaea.  Here  resided  at  the  time  of 
Mohammed  the  Jodz&mite  king  Farwa,  who  ruled  over  the 
country  under  Byzantine  protection.  Some  Jodz&m  tribes 
had  settled  in  the  hills  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  among  the 
'Odzra,  which  were  here  predominant,  and  others,  as  we  shall 
see,  near  Egypt.  Detached  tribes  of  the  Jodz&m  lived  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  near  Tiberias,  as  far  as  LajjAn  and 
'Akka. 

The  Lakhm  were  close  relations  and  confederates  of  the 
Jodz&m.  Their  principal  seats  were  in  the  desert  Jif5lr, 
which  extends  from  the  meridian  of  Ayla  to  Egypt.  On 
the  western  extremity  of  JifS-r,  at  Warrftda,  Baqq^ra  and 
'Arysh,   Jodz&mite,    and   Lakhmite   families  were  settled; 
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whereas  Ferm&y  "  the  frontier  between  the  Arabs  and  the 
Copts/'  was  occupied  by  families  of  the  Josham,  a  sub- 
division of  Jodz&m.  D&rCLm,  east  of  Jif&r,  was  exclusively 
Lakhmitic  territory.  Detatched  Lakhmite  tribes  were  in 
Jaul&n,  NawA  (Burckh.,  lat.  33°  10',  writes  Nowa),  Bathnyya, 
and  Haur&n.  In  these  places  (the  ancient  seats  of  the  Jetur) 
Johayna,  Dzoby&n,  and  some  sub-divisions  of  the  Qayn,  lived 
among  them,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  they  shared 
with  the  ^Odzra  and  Jodz&m,  but  in  the  track  between  Tebi^ 
and  2^ghar,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  which  also  belonged  to  them, 
they  seem  to  have  been  without  partners,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  'Odzra,  to  whom  Tebiik  belonged. 

The  Kelb  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  Sam&wa, 
which,  Hamd&ny  tells  us,  extends  in  a  westerly  direction 
nearly  as  far  as  Haur&n  (or  Wkdij  Sirh&n  in  Burckhardt's 
map),  and  towards  Palmyra  in  the  north.  Their  king, 
Farwa  Dyly,  who  resided  in  Sam&wa,  and  reigned  at  the 
commencement  of  Islslm,  was  not  a  Kelbite,  but  a  member  of 
the  dynastic  family  of  Ghassan,  and  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Byzantine  Emperor.  From  Sam&wa  the  Kelbite  tribes 
radiated  as  far  as  the  Syrian  desert  extends,  to  the  cultivated 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  east,  and  to 
Manbij,  Tell-Mannas,  and  Kafar-fab  in  the  north.  Palmyra 
and  the  Oasis  Salamyya  are  therefore  called  Kelbite  towns  by 
Hamd&ny ;  they  even  spread  over  the  gulfs  and  inlets  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  they  approached  close  to  Hom^  and  to  Ham&h, 
and  occupied  the  hills  called  Sanyr,  that  is  to  say  the  portion 
of  Antilibanon  north  of  Ba'lbek  stretching  towards  Homf, 
and  the  hilly  country  east  of  Hamah.  The  latter  hills  offer 
an  important  position  for  robbers,  and  there  are  at  present 
few  roads  in  Syria  less  safe  than  the  one  leading  along  their 
foot.  The  wealth  of  the  occupadts  of  Sanyr  must  have  con- 
sisted of  sheep  and  goats,  like  that  of  the  Kedareens  of  old ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  tribes  of  this  character 
are  emerging  from  the  nomadic  state  and  advancing  towards 
settled  life  ;  cases  to  the  contrary,  that  they  consist  of  a  rural 
population  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  do  occur,  but  are 
very  rare.    Of  the  Kelbites  of  Sanyr,  it  is  certain  that  they 
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were  in  a  state  of  transition  to  sedentary  habits;  of  the 
Kedareens  it  may  be  inferred  by  analogy.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  supposing  that  their  original  homes  were 
in  the  depth  of  the  Syrian  Desert — they  were  really  sons  of 
the  East.  In  the  north  of  the  Syrian  desert  there  were,  be- 
tween the  Kelbites,  camps  of  Kil&bites,  and  so  there  may 
have  been  other  Arabic  tribes  mixed  with  them  in  other  places 
out  of  Sam&wa.  The  Kelbites,  however,  were  supreme,  and 
the  other  tribes  roamed  over  these  regions  only  by  suflfer- 
ance  as  it  were.  The  population  of  Dilmat-al-Jandal,  which 
we  consider  as  an  appendage  to  the  Syrian  desert,  and  where 
not  Arabian  but  Syrian  architecture  and  Syrian  habits  are 
prevailing,  consisted  of  Kelbites,  but,  probably  by  their  own 
choice,  they  were  protected  by  a  prince  of  the  Kindite 
dynasty,  which  in  Byzantine  historians  is  represented  as 
ruling  over  Nejd.  The  influence  of  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople did  not  therefore  extend  as  far  as  this  Oasis. 

The  'Amila  took  possession  at  an  early  period  of  the  hills 
which  stretch  from  Tiberias  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and 
which  were  named  after  them  during  the  Moslim  conquests ; 
and  there  settled  in  their  vicinity,  particularly  near  'Akka, 
families  of  the  Hamdan,  Balharith,  'Akk,  and  Madzhij 
tribes. 

From  the  mountains  of  the  'Amila  to  Damascus,  says 
Hamdany,  the  Jafna  and  other  Ghassanitic  tribes  have  their 
seats.  The  Ghass&nites  appear  never  to  have  been  very 
numerous,  but  they  were  powerful,  and  their  kings  ruled  over 
all  the  Arabic  tribes  in  and  near  Syria  who  had  submitted  to 
the  Byzantines,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jodz&mites  and 
Lakhmites. 

The  Dzoby&n  [Ibn  Homaym  ?]  possessed  the  Biy&dh,  also 
called  Biyidh  of  Qarqara,  which  is  a  desert  extending  from 
Taymd  to  Haur&n.  Among  them  there  were  some  camps  of 
the  Tayy-tribe.  The  eastern  limits  of  their  territory  in  the 
north  were  the  Jan&byy&t,  so  called  after  the  Kelb  tribe 
Jan&b,  and  frequently  considered  as  part  of  Sam&wa.  They 
were  permitted  to  visit  the  water  of  Qorjlqir  (the  Karkor  of 
the  Bible),  and  that  of  'Or&^ir ;   and  the  former  was  also 
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visited  by  the  Qayn^  whose  territory  extended  from  here  as 
far  as  the  hills  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

There  are  two  other  tribes  in  Syria  who  had  submitted  to 
the  Byzantines:  the  Bahrft,  who  occupied  the  plains  south 
and  west  of  Hom9,  and  the  TanAkh,  who  embraced  Christ- 
ianity, and  fixed  their  abode  near  L&diqyya.  According  to 
Ibn  Ish&q  the  Baly  also  sent  a  contingent  to  the  Byzantine 
army,  which  operated  against  Mohanmied.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  a  settlement  of  this  tribe  in  or  near  Syria. 
The  seats  of  the  Baly  are,  up  to  this  day,  south  of  Nebk,  on 
the  mountains  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Kel- 
bites,  as  it  would  appear,  were  too  numerous,  and  too  widely 
spread  over  the  desert,  to  allow  of  their  feeling  much  the 
supt*emacy  of  the  Byzantines.  The  other  tribes  whom  we 
have  enumerated  were  tamed  nomads,  their  strength  and 
numbers  were  in  the  desert,  but  their  leaders  resided,  at 
least  part  of  the  year,  in  towns,  where  also  many  of  their 
clansmen  settled  and  devoted  themselves  to  commerce  and 
industry;  yet  the  main  population  of  towns  and  cultivated 
patches  of  land  consisted  of  autochthons:  Syrians,  Jews, 
Edomites.  In  times  of  war  the  Arabs  turned  out,  or  sent 
at  least  considerable  contingents  to  the  Imperial  army,  and 
in  times  of  peace  their  "  kings  "  were  the  military  governors 
of  the  provinces  in  which  they  were  in  great  strength. 
Even  at  Damascus,  it  seems  there  was  a  garrison  of  Arabs 
commanded  by  a  member  of  one  of  their  dynasties.  The 
increased  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  reduced  the  importance 
of  the  caravan  commerce  considerably.  Yet  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era  caravans  were  still  passing  from  the 
frankincense  region  to  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  proprietors  of 
the  goods  were  townsmen ; — among  them  many  Arabs — the 
conveyance  thereof  continued  to  be  the  monopoly  of  powerful 
nomadic  tribes  along  the  road.  The  most  northern  of  them 
were,  no  doubt,  the  Jodz&m-Lakhmites. 

To  show  that  the  Yemenic  origin  of  the  successors  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  not  a  fancy  of  the  genealogists,  but  founded 
upon  facts,  I  will  shortly  state  here  an  instance,  leaving 
further  details  on  the  migration  of  the  Arabs  for  another 
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occasion.  The  genealogists  report  that  the  name  of  the 
Ghass&nites  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  watering  place  of 
theirs.  We  are  able  to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  with 
great  exactness.  It  is  situated  in  valley  Soma'  (in  Nieb/s 
map  Rama),  near  the  spot  where  it  opens  into  the  Tih&raa 
(plains  along  the  coast),  in  lat.  14°  41'.  On  the  same  coast 
there  were  at  the .  time  of  Agatharchides  (apud  Died.)  the 
Gasandi,  at  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Gasani,  and  at  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  the  Kassanit8B»  Examining  then  the  series  of 
Ghassanite  kings  who  ruled  in  their  new  habitations  south  of 
Damascus,  we  find  that  it  goes  back  to  the  year  400  after 
Christ,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  they  settled  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century  in  Syria. 

The  children  pf  Ishmael,  "who  dwelt  in  the  wilderness," 
had,  like  their  successors,  their  root  and  source  of  life  in  the 
desert,  more  particularly  in  Sam4wa  and  in  the  Nufood  of 
Hism&.  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  we  'cannot  find  a 
comer  of  the  desert  which  they  could  call  their  own ;  every 
where  they  had  disappeared.  What  has  become  of  them  P 
We  know  the  Shemitic  laws  of  war :  most  of  them  had  been 
smitten  with  the  sword,  the  rest  fled  to  the  hills  and  into 
towns  and  villages  where  they  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
the  inhabitants  they  found  there.  They  ceased,  long  previous 
to  the  Moslim  conquests,  to  form  a  race  of  their  own. 

In  reference  to  their  ethnological  relation  to  other  Shemites^ 
we  have  no  other  information  than  that  contained  in  the 
Bible,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  form  of  their  proper  names, 
leads  us  to  think  that  their  affinity  to  the  Israelites  and  the 
Edomites  was  much  greater  than  to  the  Arabs. 
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Art.  II. — A  Brief  Account  of  Four  Arabic  Works  on  the 
History  and  Geography  of  Arabia.  By  Captain  S.  B. 
Miles. 

Bead  AprU  29th,  1872. 

I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  a  brief  notice  of  four 
Arabic  MS.  works  on  the  History  and  Geography  of  Arabia, 
which  appear  to  me  sufficiently  interesting  from  their  rarity 
and  the  nature  of  their  contents  to  merit  attention. 

The  political  history  of  the  Arabs  divides  itself  naturally 
into  two  epochs ;  the  Preislamitic  and  the  Mohammedan  or 
historical  period.  The  former,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  it,  comprised  three  empires,  of  which  the 
earliest,  and  unquestionably  the  most  important,  was  the 
Himyar  dynasty  of  Yemen.  The  chronicles  of  this  state 
would,  had  they  been  fortunately  preserved  to  us,  probably 
have  furnished  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing chapters  in  the  history  of  mankind;  but  they  are  so 
enveloped  in  fable,  and  the  sources  of  trustworthy  information 
are  so  exceedingly  scant  and  fragmentary,  that  no  researches 
have  yet  availed  to  dissipate  entirely  the  gloom  that  hangs 
over  that  period,  and  it  remains  buried  in  as  profound  an 
obscurity  as  that  of  any  other  country  of  the  East.  A  great 
advance,  however,  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  increasing 
the  materials  of  Arabian  research,  and  the  ultimate  recovery 
of  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  this  lost  history  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despaired  of.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  various  historical  MSS.  of  more  or  less  value,  but  as  yet 
unknown  to  Europeans,  still  exist  in  Arabia,  and  that  from 
the  oral  traditions  and  legends  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  Himyar  tribes,  which  have  been  only  very  partially 
investigated,  much  may  yet  be  gleaned;  but  the  field  in 
which  wo  may  expect  to  find  the  most  ample  materials  for 
tlie  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  edifice  obviously  lies  in  the 
ruined  cities  of  S.W.  Arabia,  now  known  to  abound  in 
inscriptions  in  stone  and  bronze  and  other  historical  menu- 
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ments  of  the  Himyaritic  empire,  which,  when  brought  to 
light  and  interpreted,  cannot  fail  to  yield  very  important 
accessioiis  to  our  knowledge.  Several  specimens,  too,  of 
Himyaritic  coins — the  key  to  the  country's  history,  and 
regarding  the  very  existence  of  which  so  much  doubt  has 
hitherto  been  felt — have  been  recently  obtained ;  and,  as  our 
store  of  them  increases,  will,  by  their  unerring  and  con- 
current testimony,  be  of  no  slight  service  in  elucidating  it. 
It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  an  exploration  of  the 
country  may  be  undertaken,  and  its  hidden  treasures  drawn 
forth  and  made  available ;  but  in  the  mean  time  every 
additional  ray  of  light,  however  small,  that  can  be  thrown  on 
its  history  cannot  but  be  welcome. 

For  the  modem  history  of  Yemen,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
materials  are  much  more  abundant  and  authentic  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  yet  no  work  in  any  of  the 
languages  of  Europe  that  gives  a  full  and  connected  account 
of  the  a£B%irs  of  that  region  from  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed.  The  only  attempt  of  the  kind  that  I  know  of 
is  Playfair's  "History  of  Yemen,"  which,  though  useful,  is 
but  a  bare  outline  of  events. 

The  fewMSS.  I  am  attempting  to  describe  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  of  Arabian  history  and  literature, 
and  fully  deserve,  I  think,  to  be  edited  and  translated.  The 
names  of  them  are : — The  Iklilfi  Ansab,  of  Hassan  bin  Ahmed 
el  Hamdani;  the  Kitab  el  Jezireh  of  the  same  author;  the 
Tarikh  el  Mostabsir  of  Ibn  el  Mojamr^  and  the  Kurrat  el 
OyiAU  of  El  Dubbi. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyze  these  works;  but  in  order 
to  give  a  fair  conception  of  their  contents,  I  translate  most 
of  the  rubrics  or  heads  of  chapters  of  each. 

The  first  of  them,  the  Iklil,  is  described  by  Hajji  Khalfa  as 
a  great  work,  and  a  wealth  of  learning,  and  though  it  cer- 
tainly contains  a  good  deal  of  astrological  trash,  appears  to 
deserve  his  encomiums.  It  is  a  repertory  of  all  the  informa- 
tion that  could  be  collected  on  the  subject  of  the  Himyarites 
at  the  time  the  author  wrote,  about  three  centuries  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  that  dynasty.     It  is,  I  am  persuaded,  the  same 
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work  that  was  met  with  by  Baron  Wrede  during  his  journey 
in  Hadramaut,  and  from  which  he  transcribed  the  list  of 
kings  and  tobbas  given  in  the  edition  of  his  Tiavels  lately 
published  by  the  Baron  von  Maltzan. 

The  second  is  a  very  admirable  description  of  Arabia  and 
its  people,  more  particularly  of  the  S.W.  portion,  and  is,  I 
should  say,  of  the  best  class  of  Arab  geographies.  It  is  a 
book  rarely  met  with  even  in  Arabia,  and  only  one  copy  has, 
I  believe,  as  yet  reached  Europe.  The  present  volume  is  an 
8vo.  of  496  pages  of  17  lines  in  a  page,  and  contains  also  a 
copy  of  Nishwan's  Kasideh  and  its  commentary. 

These  two  works  of  Hamdani  are  a  mine  of  information  on 
the  early  history  and  geography  of  Arabia,  and  imquestionably 
present  many  new  and  important  materials.  His  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  various  tribes  and  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  is  especially  noteworthy.  Hamdani  was  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  must  have 
been  an  indefatigable  collector  of  knowledge,  for  if  he  did  not 
himself  visit  the  places  he  describes  in  Yemen,  he  managed 
at  least  to  gather  together  a  very  unusual  store  of  informa- 
tion regarding  them,  and  he  must  take  a  high  rank  among 
the  native  historians  of  that  land.  Very  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  his  life,  the  celebrated  Es  Soyuti  being  apparently 
the  only  one  who  has  collected  any  information  respecting 
him.  The  cause  of  this  may  have  been  partly  on  account  of 
his  heterodox  opinions,  as  he  is  known  te  have  been  rather  a 
free-thinker  in  matters  of  religion,  an  offence  that  would 
have  sufficed  to  insure  his  exclusion  from  Moslem  biographies. 
Hammer-Purgstall,  in  his  Literatur-Geschichte  der  Araber, 
quoting  from  Es  Soyuti's  Lives  of  the  Grammarians,  tells  us 
that  Hamdani  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Sanaa,  wandered 
thence  to  Mecca,  where  he  sojourned  some  time,  then  returned 
to  Yemen,  and  settled  himself  at  Sada,  where  he  died  a.m.  334 ; 
that  he  embraced  aU  knowledge,  and  was  a  living  encyclo- 
p8Ddia  of  grammar,  poetry,  genealogy,  history,  astronomy, 
astrology,  and  geometry,  and  was  also  a  physician.  He  was 
the  author  of  at  least  ten  works,  many  of  which  are  given 
by  Hajjji  Khal&.    Tkm  names  are  as  follows:   (1.)    The 
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Iklil  fi  Ansab,  or  Crown  of  Genealogies.  (2.)  The  Book  of 
Animals.  (3.)  The  Book  of  Archery.  (4.)  The  Book  of 
Battle  days.  (5.)  The  Book  of  Eoads  and  Kingdoms.  (6.) 
The  Description  of  Arabia.  (7.)  The  Wonders  of  Yemen. 
(8.)  The  Diwan  Hassan,  a  collection  of  poetry,  in  six 
volumes.  (9.)  The  Kasideh  ed  Damighat.  (10.)  The  Zij  el 
Hamdani,  astronomical  tables.  (11.)  The  Sirr  el  Hikmet. 
Of  these,  the  fifth  and  sixth  are,  I  suspect,  but  one  and  the 
same  work  under  different  titles,  as  the  latter  is  not  named 
by  any  author.  Two  only  of  all  his  compositions  appear  to 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  others  have  probably  not  been 
preserved.  Hamdani's  full  name  was  Abu  Mohammed  Hassan 
bin  Ahmed  bin  Tacoob  bin  Eusof  bin  Daood  el  Hamdani  el 
Yemeni,  and  he  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ibn 
Haik. 

From  the  title-page  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Iklil  I 
give  the  following  list  of  contents  of  the  ten  books  composing 
that  work : — 
1st  Volume. — ^Abridged  account  of  the  beginning  and  origin 

of  the  Genealogies. 
2nd  Vol. — Progeny  of  Hamaisa  bin  Himyar. 
3rd  Vol. — The  branches  of  Kahtan. 
4th  Vol. — On  ancient  history   to   the  time  of  Tobba  Abi 

Karib. 
5th  Vol. — On  mediaeval  history  from  the  first  days  of  Asaad 

Tobba  to  the  days  of  Dhu  Nowas. 
6th  Vol. — On  later  history  to  the  Islam. 
7th  Vol. — On  some  absurd  accounts  and  impossible  anecdotes 

of  the  Prophet. 
8th  Vol. — Account  of  the  palaces  of  the  Himyars,  their 

cities  and  courts,  and  what  has  been  preserved  of  their 

poetry. 
9th  Vol. — On  the  proverbs  of  the  Himyars,  and  the  pro- 
phecies in  their  language  and  musnad  character. 
10th  Vol. — Account  of  Hashid  and  Bakail. 

Contents  of  Volume  VIII. — Chapter  on  what  has  come 
down  to  us  concerning  the  palaces  {jy^)  of  Yemen. — Ac- 
count of  Sanaa  and  its  citadel  Ghumd&n. — Of  Dhofar  the 
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celebrated  and  its  citadel. — ^The  palace  of  Kaukeban.— The 
onyx  mines  in  Yemen. — Account  of  Irem. — Of  Nait. — Of 
the  royal  palace  of  Yaruk. — Of  Mareb  and  Saba. — Of  the 
palace  of  Natheed  on  Has  Asser, — Of  Beit  Hanbas  and  its 
ruins. — Of  Debil. — Shehrftr. — Beinoon  in  Ans. — D&migh 
between  Sanaa  and  Dhamar. — ^The  Wadi  Zohr. — Of  Beftm 
and  the  place  of  eruption  of  fire. — Account  of  the  mosques 
of  Yemen. — Account  of  Gheiman,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of 
Himyar  kings. — Of  Musna,  Hadha  and  Bu  Hadha. — Of 
Sirwah,  and  what  the  poets  have  said  of  it. — Of  Hidkan. — 
Bidaa.  —  Shib&m.  —  Najar.  —  Moukal.  —  Hakir.  —  Adhra.  — 
Sarw. — The  palace  of  Dhilan. — Of  Rauthan. — The  palaces  of 
Shahi,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Yemen. — Of  Khamir,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  Hamdan. — Of  Tulkum,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  palaces  of  Yemen. — Of  Shaoob  and  its  palaces. — 
Ekla  and  its  vast  ruins. — Maeen. — Barakish  and  Baidha. — 
Souda  and  many  other  places. — ^The  book  of  Dams  or  Bunds 
of  the  Himyars. — The  dam  of  Mareb. — ^The  dam  of  Khanik 
at  Sada. — ^The  dam  of  Ri&n  and  Nise&n^  and  many  others  in 
Yemen  and  Hamdan.— Chapter  on  the  treasures  of  Yemen 
and  where  they  are  hidden. — Chapter  on  the  musnad  cha- 
racter or  writing  of  the  Himyarites.  —  Chapter  on  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Himyars  and  the  inscriptions  found  in 
them. — Sepulchre  of  Hood  in  Hadramaut. — Of  Abdulla  bin 
Thamir,  and  others.— Account  of  the  elegies  of  the  Him- 
yarites.— On  Kahtan. — Saba  bin  Yeshgob. — Himyar,  Suksuk 
bin  Wail. — ^Mogh&fir. — Shedad,  and  others. 

Contents  of  Volume  X. — This  volume  gives  the  origin  and 
genealogy  of  the  H&shid  and  Bakail  tribes,  and  contains  also 
a  short  account  of  that  province  and  of  Hamdan. — ^It  also 
contains  a  treatise  on  the  mines  of  gems  and  metals  in 
Yemen,  in  which  the  localities  of  about  sixty  are  given,  in- 
cluding ten  gold  and  eleven  silver  mines. 

The  Kit&h  Jeziret  el  Arab. 

Contents. — ^Introduction. — On  the  climates  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus. — The  climates  of  Ptolemy. — The  latitudes  itnd 
longitudes  of   the  cities  of   Arabia. — Description  of   the 
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inhabited  regions  of  Arabia. — Account  of  Yemen  and 
Socotra. — ^Account  of  Aden,  the  most  ancient  emporium  of 
Arabia. — ^Account  of  Sanaa,  the  mother  of  Yemen. — The 
wadies  and  mountains  of  Yemen. — ^Account  of  Hadramaut 
and  Beled  Kindah. — The  townships  or  districts  of  Yemen. — 
The  Tehama  and  the  land  of  Oman. — ^The  plants  of  Yemen. 
— ^The  languages  of  Arabia. — ^Account  of  El  Yemamah,  its 
climate  and  productions. — Description  of  the  J6f. — ^Account 
of  Bahrein. — Celebrated  places  between  Yemen  and  Nejd. — 
Chapter  on  the  towns  of  mixed  population  between  Irak  and 
Sham  and  Yemen. — Ancient  emporia  of  Arabia. — Highways 
of  El  Irak. — ^Routes  from  Sanaa. — Routes  from  Aden. — 
Routes  in  Hadramaut. — Wonders  of  Yemen  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. — ^The  divisions  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. — 
Extracts  from  ancient  geographical  poems. 

The  next  work,  the  Tarikh  el  Mostab&ir,  of  Mohammed 
bin  Tacoob  ibn  el  Mojamr  el  Shami  el  Baghdadiy  com- 
monly called  El  Kdtib,  is  a  curious  topographical  work 
descriptive  of  South  Arabia,  unsystematic  perhaps  in  its 
arrangement,  but  interesting  and  valuable  from  being  the 
result  of  personal  observation,  and  from  the  simplicity  and 
minuteness  of  detail  with  which  the  author  records  his  facts. 
It  is  a  very  useful  companion  to  the  geography  of  Hamdani, 
as  it  illustrates  certain  points  on  which  the  latter  was  not 
well  informed,  as  for  instance,  the  little  known  country  be- 
tween Yemen  and  Oman,  on  which  he  throws  great  light. 
Besides  the  geographical  part,  also,  the  author  describes  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  gives  other  informa- 
tion nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.  The  book  is  indeed 
eminently  readable,  and  would  well  bear  translation.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  author  except  that  he  travelled  a  good 
deal  in  Arabia,  and  died  about  a.h.  650.  Copies  are  very 
scarce,  and  it  is  I  believe  almost  unknown  in  Yemen. 

Contents, — ^Account  of  Mecca,  its  names,  history,  etc. — 
Some  manners  and  customs  of  Mecca. — Description  of  Taief. 
— ^Account  of  El  Hejaz. — ^Historical  account  and  description 
of  Jedda. — ^Historical  account  and  description  of  Zebeed. — 
Description  of  Bab  el  Mandeb. — Magnificence  of  the  Moud- 
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zeria. —  Routes  from  Aara. —  Account  of  Aden  in  ancient 
times. — Of  its  gate  and  aqueduct. — The  building  of  Aden. — 
The  kings  of  Ajam  or  Aden. — Description  of  Aden,  its  walls 
and  wells. — Of  its  commerce,  revenue  and  trade  in  slave- 
girls. —  Destruction  of  Aden. —  Building  of  Dumlooha. — 
Description  of  Taiez.  —  Description  of  Jebel  Sabbar.  — 
Wonders  of  Yemen. — Building  of  Sanaa. — Citadel  of  Ghum- 
d&n. — Description  of  Sanaa. — Wonders  of  Dhamar. — Descrip- 
tion of  marriage  ceremony  there. —  Boutes  and  stages  from 
Sanaa. — ^Account  of  the  dam  of  Mareb,  called  El  M&zameen. 
— Routes  and  stages  from  Mareb. — Destruction  of  ancient 
Sada. — Building  of  Sada. — Routes  and  stages  from  Sada. — 
The  Tehama. — ^Account  of  Nejd. — Marriage  ceremonies  in 
Nejd. — Routes  and  stages  from  Zebeed. — Building  of  Ahwab. 
— ^Account  and  description  of  Shibam. — Route  from  Shibam 
to  Dhofar. — Destruction  of  Dhofar. — Account  of  ancient 
road. —  Accoimt  of  the  Island  of  Socotra.  —  Route  from 
Munsoora  to  Merbat. — ^Account  of  the  Mahra  tribe. — Of  the 
Ibadhia  sect. — From  Munsoora  to  Aden, — Description  of 
Kalh&t.— From  Kalh&t  to  Muscat.— Of  Sohar.— Of  Dar  el 
Kheima. — Of  the  Island  of  Kais  and  the  pearl  fishery. 

The  last  work  I  have  to  describe  is  on  the  modem  history 
of  Yemen,  and  comprises  a  period  of  about  nine  hundred 
years  from  the  introduction  of  Islam  to  the  time  the  author 
wrote.  It  is  the  Kitdb  Kurrat  el  Oyiin  bil  KJiabar  el  Yemen 
el  Maimoon^  by  the  Shaikh  Abdurrahman  bin  AH  el  Dubbi 
el  Sheibani  el  Zebeedi,  and  is  a  very  useful  epitome  of  events 
in  that  region.  It  appears  to  have  been  compiled  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  valuable  work  of  £1  Khuzrq/i,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  an  abridgment;  however,  it  brings  down 
the  history  to  about  a  century  later.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  commonest  histories  of  Yemen  to  be  met  with. 

Contents. — Chapter  I.  On  Yemen  and  the  kings  of  Sanaa 
and  Aden. 

Section  1.  On  Yemen  and  its  dependencies.  —  Sec.  2. 
On  the  introduction  of  Islam  into  Yemen. — Sec.  3.  On 
events  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet. — Sec.  4.  On  events 
under  the  Beni  Umiyah. — Sec.  5. — On  events  under  the 
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Abassiya. — Sec.  6.  Of  the  Karmatians  in  Yemen  and  Ali  bin 
Fadil. — Sec  7.  Of  the  independent  princes  of  Sanaa, — Sec. 
8.  Of  the  sway  of  the  Sulehiya. — Sec.  9.  Of  the  kings  of 
Sanaa  after  the  Sulehiya. — Sec.  10.  On  events  under  the 
Zuraiya  and  the  conquest  of  Aden. 

Chapter  II.  Account  of  Zebeed. 
Section  1.  The  rise  of  Zebeed  and  its  possession  by  the 
Beni  ZeeM. — Sec.  2.  The  Abyssinians  in  Yemen. — Sec.  3. 
The  Wezeers  of  the  Nejash. — Sec.  4.  Of  Ibn  Mehdi  and 
decline  of  the  Abyssinians. — Sec.  5.  The  dynasty  of  the  Beni 
Ayoob. — Sec.  6.  The  Bussooliya  dynasty.  Reign  of  Sultan 
Nooruddin  Abi  el  Fatah. — Sec.  7.  Of  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Melek  el  Mozuflfer  Shemsuddin  Eusof. — Sec.  8.  Of  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Melek  el  Ashraf. — Sec.  9.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek 
el  Moid  Hizbur-uddin  Daood. — Sec.  10.  Of  the  reign  of 
Melek  el  Mojahid  Seif  el  Islam. — Sec.  11.  Of  the  reign  of 
Melek  el  AfthaL — Sec.  12.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Ashraf 
Ismail. — Sec.  13.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Nasir  Ahmed. — 
Sec.  14.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Mansoor  Abdulla. — Sec. 
16.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Ashraf  Nasir. — Sec.  16.  Of  the 
reign  of  Melek  el  Tahir  Yehia. — Sec.  17.  Of  the  reign  of 
Melek  el  Ashraf  Ismail. — Sec.  18.  Of  those  who  succeeded 
the  Al  Ghossan.     Eeign  of  Mozuffer  Eusof  Ibn  Mansoor. 

Chapter  III.  The  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Tahir. 
Section  1.  Of  the  reign  of  Melek  el  Mojahid  Shemsuddin 
and  Melek  el  Dh&fir  SalAh  uddin  Ammir. — Sec.  2.   Of  the 
reign  of  Melek  el  Mansoor  Taj  uddin. — Sec.  3.  Of  the  reign 
of  Sultan  Melek  el  Dh&£r  Sal&h  uddin. 

GuADUB,  20th  February^  1872. 
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Art,  III. — On  the  Methods  of  Disposing  of  the  Dead  at  Llassa, 
Thibet,  etc.    By  Charles  Horne,  late  B.C.S. 

In  the  year  1857  one  of  the  travelling  Llamas  from  Llassa 
came  to  Lahoul,  in  the  EMii  country  on  the  Himaldh,  and 
hearing  of  the  mutiny  was  afraid  to  proceed.  Major  Hay, 
who  was  at  that  place  in  political  employ,  engaged  this  man 
to  draw  and  describe  for  him  many  very  interesting  cere- 
monies in  use  in  Llassa,  amongst  which  was  the  method 
there  employed  in  disposing  of  dead  bodies.  This  so  exactly 
confirms  the  accounts  given  by  Strabo  and  Cicero,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  itself  so  curious,  that  I  have  transcribed  it,  with 
as  many  passages  relating  to  the  subject  as  readily  came  to 
hand ;  and  as  the  Llama  was  a  very  fair  draughtsman,  I 
have  had  facsimiles  made  of  his  drawings  to  illustrate  this 
paper.  I  will  first  give  the  extracts,  and  then  the  account  of 
the  Llama. 

M.  Hue,  the  interesting  Jesuit  traveller,  in  his  Travels, 
tome  ii.,  p.  347,  when  at  Llassa,  alluding  to  hydrophobia, 
says  (free  translation)  :  —  "It  is  only  surprising  that 
this  horrible  complaint  does  not  commit  greater  ravages 
when  one  thinks  of  the  numbers  of  famished  dogs  who  con- 
stantly prowl  about  the  streets  of  Llassa.  These  animals 
are  so  numerous  in  this  town  that  the  Chinese  say,  ironically, 
that  the  three  chief  products  of  the  capital  of  Thibet  are 
Llamas,  women,  and  dogs  ( Llama -Yat^on-EeonJ.  This 
astonishing  multitude  of  dogs  is  caused  by  the  great  respect 
that  the  Thibetans  have  for  these  animals,  and  the  use  they 
make  of  them  for  the  disposal  of  their  dead.  There  are  four 
manners  of  sepulture  in  Thibet :  first,  incremation ;  second, 
throwing  into  the  rivers  or  lakes;  third,  exposure  on  the 
summits  of  mountains;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  the  most 
flattering    of    all,    consists    in    cutting    the    dead    bodies 
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Tlmdd,  who  alone  have  power,  and  you  will  be  devoured. 
But  look  up  towards  heaven,  and  you  will  see,  as  in  a  glass 
flickering,  a  red  and  yellow  road,  shining  like  lightning.  On 
seeing  it  you  will  be  greatly  afraid,  but  never  fear,  and  travel 
by  that  road,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  reach  Llama  KdnchSA, 
or  God,  and  you  will  enter  into  the  Deity.  If  you  cannot 
by  any  possibility  get  by  that  road,  then  go  by  the  white 
road  ! !  You  are  now  become  like  air ;  you  can't  remain  in 
this  world ;  so  be  off ! ! 

No.  9,  Sipa,  or  Llama,  consulting  his  book  to  see  how 
the  corpse  is  to  be  disposed  of.  If  burnt,  how  the  face  is  to 
be  turned.  The  horn  is  that  of  the  Suru  or  Isdtio,  which 
he  takes  in  his  hand  to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

No.  10,  Sdrukdpdy  bums  incense. 

No.  11,  ROy  or  a  corpse.  It  is  tied  by  a  rope  to  the 
top  of  the  room  in  a  comer,  and  seated  on  an  iron  frame  or 
stool,  when  the  impurities  are  supposed  to  empty  themselves 
below  into  a  pan  placed  for  the  purpose.  A  cloth  is  placed 
over  the  head  to  conceal  the  face,  and  a  pardah,  or  screen 
of  cloth,  is  placed  before  the  body,  on  which  is  affixed  a 
picture  of  Sangi/i  Mulla,  or  DoojSh  Zhigrit,  a  deity  of  the 
Oelukpas} 

Before  the  corpse  on  the  ground  is  placed  a  little  suttoo 
(fine  flour),  and  some  water.  In  this  plate  the  knees  only 
of  the  corpse  are  shown,  the  rest  must  be  supposed. 

No.  12  represents  a  man  carrying  off  the  corpse  packed 
up  in  a  portable  shape,  as  also  others  with  necessaries.  The 
class  of  men  who  perform  this  work  are  called  Togdun. 

No.  13.  The  corpse  at  this  place,  Tutdt,  is  pegged  out 
to  five  wooden  pins.  Then  it  is  scored  all  over  with  a  knife, 
and  the  men  retire  to  a  short  distance  and  sit  down  and 
drink  chang,  or  spirits,  as  shown  in  No.  14.  The  vultures 
meanwhile  tear  the  flesh  from  the  body,  which  does  not  take 
long,  in  consequence  of  the  numbers  always  frequenting  these 
spots.  When  the  men  return  they  find  only  the  skeleton. 
They  then  take  the  bones  to  No.  15,  where  they  pound  them 

*  This  Llama  would  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  Oelukpa^  or  yellow  sect,  and 
his  description  applies  more  particnlarly  to  the  customs  of  that  sect  of  Buddhists, 
which  is  well  represented  at  Llassa.    The  word  means  viriuotu. 
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up  with  stones  and  hammers,  after  which  they  are  thrown  to 
the  vultures.  No  dogs  are  allowed  here^  and  the  place  is 
called  Chdtdr,  from  Chd,  "  a  bird/' 

No.  16  is  a  man  singeing  the  hair  off  the  head,  a  portion 
of  the  skull  of  which  is  preserved  and  afterwards  pounded 
up,  mixed  with  earth,  and  formed  into  small  shapes  with 
figures  of  Trilokn&th  or  Sakya  stamped  upon  them,  or 
moulded  into  small  Chortem  or  Dagobas. 

No.  17  shows  us  the  TSgduns  drinking  tea  after  their 
work  is  ended. 

No.  18  represents  a  man  driving  off  the  vultures,  Chag6t, 
to  prevent  them  devouring  the  corpse  until  it  shall  first  have 
been  properly  scored  all  over. 

Plate  No.  3  represents  a  place  in  Llassa  called  Rdgyd^p^ 
dutdd.  Ra  means  "  a  horn" ;  Gyup,  "  behind" ;  Duiod, 
"  Golgotha." 

Here  are  five  stones  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which  the 
corpse  is  tied,  and  three  men,  Togditn,  are  cutting  up  the 
body  and  bones,  all  of  which  are  given  to  the  dogs.  This 
mode  of  disposal  of  the  dead  is  called  Ki-chin  {Ki  is  a  dog). 
Yery  many  dogs  always  remain  at  this  place.  The  hammers 
and  axes  are  for  breaking  up  the  skeleton.  The  man  on  the 
right  supplies  the  operators  with  chang  or  spirits. 

No.  18  represents  the  house  which  is  called  Rdgyuptdgdun^ 
and  is  built  of  horns  and  inhabited  by  the  Tdgdun.  There 
are  a  hundred  of  such  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Llassa, 
besides  two  hundred  inhabited  by  the  butchers  (Shiva)  con- 
structed in  a  similar  manner. 

All  these  people  beg  and  collect  much  money,  chiefly  from 
the  relations  of  the  dead,  by  whom  they  are  well  paid. 

They  are  said  to  be  insolent  in  their  demands,  and  if  any- 
one gives  them  half  a  timka  (or  small  piece  of  money),  they 
spit  upon  it  and  throw  it  away,  saying,  "If  you  are  not 
ashamed  to  give  so  little,  I  am  ashamed  to  receive  it." 

No.  19  is  the  parapet  of  the  JRdkdtchumi  or  well. 

No.  20  is  a  Chdnochup  chorten,  with  a  figure  of  Triloknath, 
supposed  to  have  appeared  there  miraculously  without  mortal 
assistance. 
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No.  21,  or  Purkung  {P4r  being  applied  to  the  corpse  of  a 
superior  and  So  to  that  of  an  inferior;  Khung  signifies 
a  house),  shows  the  method  in  which  the  higher  people  of 
Llassa  are  burnt.  A  building  is  first  erected,  with  a  hollow 
in  the  centre,  into  which  the  body  is  placed  in  an  upright 
position.  The  face  is  covered  with  red  silk,  and  the  wood 
used  to  burn  the  body  is  Shukpa,  or  pencil  cedar  {Juniperm 
excelsa),  and  frankincense.  The  attending  Llama  is  shown 
feeding  the  flames  with  ghee  or  clarified  butter. 

No.  22  shows  two  Llamas,  who  are  oflering  up  prayers  and 
the  hdn  of  sacrifice  by  fire,  and  are  dressed  the  same  as  the 
deceased.  They  have  in  their  hands  the  dril-bu  or  sacred 
belL 

No.  23.  These  choptahs,  or  vessels  of  green  sugar,  etc.,  are 
burnt  with  the  body. 

When,  however,  a  man  of  high  rank  dies  from  smallpox, 
he  is  not  burnt,  but  buried,  and  a  tomb,  as  shown  in  No.  24 
{Pdltun),  built  of  stone,  is  erected  over  the  spot. 

Should  the  sufferer  from  the  same  complaint  have  been 
of  inferior  rank,  a  small  heap  of  stones  only  is  made  over 
his  grave,  as  shown  in  No.  25. 

No.  26,  Rogum  or  Hokum  (Gum  means  a;  coffin),  represents 
a  Chinaman's  body  as  laid  in  his  coffin,  with  silver,  gold, 
sugar,  rice,  etc.  This  coffin  is  then  placed  in  a  tomb,  No.  27, 
called  Gyamirdkung,  the  place  assigned  for  the  burial  being 
Tubchitung,  two  miles  outside  Llassa. 

No.  28  shows  a  chief  mourner,  dressed  in  white,  which  is 
the  colour  of  Chinese  mourning.  The  other  relations  are 
not  always  clad  in  mourning,  but  all  put  on  a  linen  or  cotton 
turban,  setting  their  ordinary  caps  on  one  side,  which,  how- 
ever, all  except  the  chief  mourner  resume  when  leaving  the 
tomb. 

No.  29  is  the  Washung  or  Chinese  priest. 

No.  30  are  Shdkpd,  or  fireworks,  which  are  lighted  and 
fired  three  times,  when  the  mourners  prostrate  themselves 

nine  times. 

After  seven  days  have  elapsed,  they  again  visit  the  tomb, 
when  the  same  ceremony  is  performed. 

TOL.  VI. — [new  series.]  3 
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At  No.  31  are  represented  dishes  of  sweetmeats,  of  which, 
after  the  fireworks  and  the  nine  prostrations,  the  mourners 
partake,  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 

No.  32  shows  Tchdchintdrma,  a  ceremony  in  which  in  one 
basin  are  placed  little  bits  of  flour  paste  rolled  up,  called 
torma ;  and  in  another  water  {tchii),  with  which  these  little 
pieces  of  paste  are  put.  Chin,  "offering,"  completes  the 
work. 

The  Llama  is  supposed  to  be  offering  these  to  the  Iddk^  or 
bad  spirits  aforementioned  as  inhabiting  the  place  mentioned 
in  Red  Road  No.  5.  These  Iddk  have,  as  aforesaid,  large 
heads,  small  necks,  and  large  bellies  never  to  be  satisfied. 

In  Sanskrit  the  word  Iddk  is  called  PrSfd,  which  means  a 
departed  soul,  spirit  of  the  dead,  ghost,  or  evil  spirit. 

So  far  the  Llama  describes  the  different  methods  of  the 
disposal  of  dead  bodies  in  Llassa  as  observed  by  the 
Thibetans  and  Chinese. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  method  of  preserving  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  highest  Llamas. 

The  first  process  is  to  cover  up  the  body  in  salt,  which 
dissolves  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  flesh  ;  this  process  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times.  "When  a  sufficient  quantity  has 
been  absorbed  to  preserve  the  body,  it  is  taken  out,  the 
limbs  relaxed,  and  the  body  placed  in  a  sitting  attitude  and 
clothed ;  the  hands  having  been  placed  in  a  position  called 
Chin  Chut.  When  the  muscles  of  the  face  relax  and  the 
skin  shrivels,  wax  is  put  in  to  fill  up  the  cheeks  to  the 
natural  size,  and  the  body  is  preserved  in  a  chorten  as  a 
mummy  which  can  be  seen  at  any  time. 

Note  by  Major  Hay, — "No  man  can  fail  to  remark  how 
similar  the  altar  is  to  that  shown  on  the  reverse  of  many 
Sassanian  coins.  It  is  probable  their  custom  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  their  kings  was  the  same,  and  the  attendants  seem 
even  to  have  the  same  kind  of  cap.  The  ancient  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  exposed  their  dead  to  be 
devoured  by  vultures.  It  should,  however,  bo  remarked  that 
the  bodies  of  the  old  monarchs  of  Persia  were  interred,  not 
burnt,   which  would   have  been  contrary  to   the  laws  of 
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Zoroaster,  as  tending  to  desecrate  the  sacred  element — fire^ 
nor  were  they  previously  exposed  to  be  dievoured  by  animals, 
as  was  prescribed  by  the  precept  of  the  Magi,  with  whom 
the  dog  was  a  sacred  animal." 

In  continuation  of  the  above,  as  the  subject  is  one  of 
interest,  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  Rollin's  Ancient 
History y  and  other  sources  relative  to  the  subject. 

The  ancient  Persians,  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,^  did  not 
erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead  or  consume  their  bodies  in 
the  flames.  "Accordingly  we  find  that  Cyrus,^  when  he  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  took  care  to  charge  his  children  to  inter 
his  body  and  to  restore  it  to  the  earth ;  that  is  the  expression 
he  makes  use  of :  by  which  he  seems  to  declare,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  earth  as  the  original  parent  from  whence 
he  sprang,  to  which  he  ought  to  return.  And  when 
Cambyses  had  oflPered  a  thousand  indignities  to  the  dead 
body  of  Amasis,^  king  of  Egypt,  he  thought  he  crowned  all 
by  causing  it  to  be  burnt,  which  was  equally  contrary  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Persian  manner  of  treating  their  dead.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax, 
in  order  to  keep  them  longer  from  corruption." 

Cicero  says,  TnscuL  Qucest,,  lib.  i.,  p.  108  : 

"  Condiunt  Egyptii  mortuos,  et  eos  domi  servant :  Persae 
jam  cer&  circumlitos  condiunt,  ut  quam  maxime  permaneant 
diutuma  corpora." 

Major  Hay,  in  his  report  on  the  Spiti  Valley,  written  in 
1850,  tells  us  that  incremation  is  the  ordinary  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead  in  Spiti.  Their  ashes  are  thrown  into 
the  nearest  running  stream,  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
burnt  plastered  over  with  cowdung,  and  an  urn  put  up. 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  these  urns  in  Kurnawur,  and  always 
supposed  them  to  contain  the  ashes,  and  I  was  informed  that 
such  was  the  case.  Those  dying  of  smallpox  were  not 
burned,  but  buried  ;  and  I  have  also  seen  the  heaps  of  stones 
which  had  been  placed  over  the  grave,  but  curiously  enough 
during  the  months  that  I  was  in  the  country  I  never  wit- 
nessed a  funeral  or  incremation. 

1  Cyrop.,  1.  viii.,  p.  238.  *  Herod.,  1.  iii.,  c.  16^ 
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Art.  IV. — TheBrfiat-Sahhitd;  or^  Complete  8y%temqf  Natural 
Astrology  of  Vardha-mihira.  Translated  jfirom  Sanskrit 
into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern* 

[Continued  from  Vol.  V.,  p.  288.] 

Chapter  XXXVI. 
The  Phenomenon  termed  an  Aerial  City  {Fata  Morgana). 

1.  An  aerial  city  in  the  north  is  detrimental  to  the  court 
priest ;  one  in  the  east,  is  so  to  the  sovereign ;  one  in  the 
south,  to  the  commander  of  the  troops ;  one  in  the  west,  to 
the  prince  royal.  A  white  one  is  pernicious  to  Brahmans, 
a  crimson  one  to  Kshatriyas,  a  yellow  one  to  Vai9yas,  and  a 
dusky  one  to  QCldras. 

2.  The  same  phenomenon,  if  visible  to  the  northward, 
brings  victory  to  such  kings  as  stay  in  their  residences ;  if  it 
is  seen  in  any  intermediate  quarter,  it  tends  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  individuals  of  the  mixed  classes.  When  an  aerial 
city,  along  with  triumphal  arches,  appears  in  a  tranquil 
quarter,  it  forebodes  triumph  to  the  king. 

3.  On  arising,  in  all  quarters  and  at  all  times,  the  pheno- 
menon brings  danger  to  king  and  people.  When  it  resembles 
smoke,  fire,  or  a  rainbow,  it  will  kill  thieves  and  foresters. 

4.  An  aerial  city  of  faded  colour  brings  wind  and  thunder; 
a  glowing  one  causes  the  death  of  the  monarch ;  one  seen 
on  the  left  augurs  danger  from  the  enemy,  but  one  on  the 
right  brings  victory. 

5.  When  a  vari-coloured  aerial  city  makes  its  appearance 
with  streamers,  standards,  and  gateways,  then  the  earth  is 
soon  to  swallow  abundantly,  on  the  battle-field,  the  blood  of 
elephants,  horses,  and  men. 


Chapter  XXXVII. 
Afock  Suns. 


1.  A  mock  sun,  if  sleek  and  showing  the  hue  appropriate 
to  the  aun  in  the  season  in  which  it  appears,  is  held  auspicious ; 
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it  brings  peace  and  prosperity  by  being  very  bright,  and 
beryl-coloured  or  white. 

2.  A  yellow  one  causes  sickness,  and  one  red,  like  an 
A9oka-blossQm,  announces  the  raging  of  the  sword.  A  row 
of  mock  suns  betokens  danger  from  robbers,  and  is  mortal  to 
the  sovereign.^ 

3.  A  mock  sun,  when  standing  north  of  the  sun,  gives 
rain ;  when  south,  wind ;  when  on  both  sides,  there  is  peril 
of  inundation ;  when  it  is  seen  above,  it  is  pernicious  to  the 
sovereign ;  when  beneath,  to  the  people. 


Chapter  XXXVIII-  ^ 
Haze, 


1.  They  say  that  the  death  of  the  king  is  augured  by  a 
haze  appearing  like  a  heap  of  thick  darkness,  when  all 
quarters  are  so  shrouded  that  hills,  towns,  and  trees,  are 
not  discernible. 

2.  In  the  same  quarter  where  a  mass  of  vapour  first  arises 
or  vanishes,  danger  is  undoubtedly  approaching  in  a  week. 

3.  By  a  white  mass  of  hazy  clouds,  the  ministers  and 
country  people  are  to  suffer ;  before  long  the  sword  will  rage 
and  success  be  much  impeded. 

4.  If  at  sunrise  a  haze  arises,  covering  as  it  were  the 
whole  canopy  for  one  or  two  days,  it  presages  awful  danger. 

6.  Dimness  uninterruptedly  thickening  during  one  night, 
destroys  the  principal  monarch,  but  is  conducive  to  the  safety 
of  sage  rulers. 

6.  In  the  kingdom  where  a  thick  mass  of  gloom  is  spread- 
ing for  a  couple  of  nights,  one  may  foretell  an  invasion  from 
hostile  forces. 

7.  A  dimness  descending  and  staying  for  three  or  four 

In  the  compound  dagyvhhaydtankanrpahantri  a  word  like  da,  kara 
is  omitted  by  the  poet. 

^  This  chapter  is  wanting  in  the  MSS.  of  the  commentary,  and 
betrays  a  style  different  from  our  author's. 
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nights,  blights  food  and  fluids ;  when  it  lasts  for  five  nights, 
there  is  to  be  a  mutiny  amongst  the  royal  troops. 

8.  When  dimness  arises,  apart  from  the  appearance  of 
comets  and  the  like,  it  produces  horrible  danger.  Its  effects 
are,  as  the  masters  of  the  science  declare,  unimpaired  in  any 
season  but  autumn. 


Chapter  XXXIX. 
Typhoons. 


1.  When  a  wind  clashing  with  another  wind  is  struck 
down  from  the  air  to  the  earth,  then  a  typhoon  is  produced. 
It  is  ill-boding  if  accompanied  by  the  cries  of  vexed  birds. 

2.  At  sunrise  it  will  injure  judges,  kings,  wealthy  men, 
soldiers,  wives,  merchants,  and  courtesans;  in  the  morning 
(from  six  to  nine  o'clock)  it  is  mischievous  to  goats  and 
sheep,  Qfidras  and  burgesses. 

3.  At  the  time  (from  nine  o'clock)  till  noon  it  will  affect 
royal  attendants  and  Brahmans ;  in  the  third  part  of  the  day 
(from  noon  till  three  o'clock),  it  will  be  bad  for  Vai9yas  and 
rain-clouds,  and  in  the  fourth  part  for  thieves. 

4.  Just  after  sunset  it  destroys  the  outcasts;  in  the  first 
watch  of  night  it  ruins  the  grains ;  in  the  second  watch  it 
vexes  the  hosts  of  imps. 

5.  It  will  oppress  horses  and  elephants  in  the  third  watch, 
and  princes  on  the  march  in  the  fourth.  It  destroys  the 
region  to  which  it  is  tending,  with  a  terrific,  hollow  noise. 


Chapter  XL. 
Prognostics  for  the  Chrowth  of  Crops. 

1.  Here  are  described  which  constellations  on  the  Sun's 
entering  Scorpio  and  Taurus  are  favourable,  or  the  reverse, 
to  the  growth  of  autumnal  and  summer  com,  according  to 
the  statements  of  B^ldar&yana. 

2.  The  summer  com  thrives,  if,  on  the  Sun's  entering 
Scorpio,  the  first,  fourth,  seventh,  and  tenth  house  are  occu- 
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pied  by  benign  planets/  or  if  he  is  looked  at  by  the  benign 
planets  when  in  their  power.^ 

3.  If  the  Sun  stands  in  Scorpio,  Jupiter  in  Aquarius,  and 
the  Moon  in  Leo,  or  Jupiter  in  Leo  and  the  Moon  in 
Aquarius,  the  summer  corn  will  prosper. 

4.  If  Venus  or  Mercury,  or  both,  are  stationed  in  the 
second  house  from  the  Sun,  or  in  the  twelfth,  the  corn 
will  thrive,  and  exceedingly  so  should  the  constellation  be 
favoured  by  the  aspect  of  Jupiter.^ 

5.  If  the  Sun,  being  in  Scoi-pio,  stands  between  Mercury 
and  Venus,  while  Jupiter  and  the  Moon  are  in  the  seventh 
house  from  the  Sun,  the  harvest  will  be  most  excellent. 
"When  the  Sun  stands  in  the  first  part  of  Scorpio,  and  Jupiter 
in  the  second,  one  must  expect  a  half  crop. 

6.  By  Venus,  the  Moon  and  Mercury  occupying  the 
eleventh,  fourth,  and  second  house,  the  Sun  being  in  Scorpio, 
the  grains  will  prosper  uncommonly,  and  so  too  will  the  cows 
should  Jupiter  at  the  same  conjuncture  occupy  the  tenth  house, 

7.  Jupiter  in  Aquarius,  the  Moon  in  Taurus,  the  Sun  in 
the  beginning  of  Scorpio,  Mars  and  Saturn  in  Capricorn, 
form  a  constellation  that  promises  a  rich  harvest,  but  after- 
wards danger  from  hostile  invasions. 

8.  The  Sun,  by  standing  in  Scorpio,  between  two  evil 
planets,  makes  the  corn  perish  ;  a  malign  planet  in  the 
seventh  house  ruins  it  while  sprouting.* 

9.  An  evil  planet  occupying   the   second  house,  if  not 

^  i.e.,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and  Venus. 

'  The  parallel  passage  in  B^dar&yana  has : 

'  B&dar&yana: 

^  B&dar&yana: 
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looked  at  by  good  planets,  spoils  the  first  growth,  but  is  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  the  com  sown  afterwards. 

10.  Two  malign  planets,  if  stationed  in  the  seventh,  tenth, 
fourth,  or  first  house  from  the  Sun,  in  Scorpio,  make  the 
crops  miscarry,  but  not  everywhere,  so  that  the  planetary 
aspects  be  not  adverse.^ 

11.  When  two  evil  planets  are  standing  in  the  seventh 
and  sixth  houses  from  the  Sun  in  Scorpio,  then  one  may 
expect  a  good  harvest  and  a  lowering  of  prices. 

12.  In  like  manner  the  learned  astrologer  must  determine 
whether  the  Sun  on  entering  Taurus  is  to  be  pernicious  or 
favourable  to  the  grains  that  shoot  out  in  autumn. 

13.  If  the  Sun,  when  moving  in  Aries,  Taurus,  or  Gemini, 
is  in  conjunction  with  benign  planets,  or  in  their  aspect,  the 
result  is  that  the  summer  com  gets  cheap^  and  is  consumed 
in  peace. 

14.  The  Sun  has  the  same  efiect  upon  the  autumnal  com, 
if  he  stands  in  Sagittarius,  Capricorn,  or  Aquarius  at  the 
period  of  collecting.  The  reverse  will  take  place  if  he  is  in 
the  aspect  of,  or  in  conjunction  with,  malign  planets. 


Chapter  XLI. 
Classification  of  Natural  Products. 

1.  To  the  domain  of  the  sundry  asterisms  of  the  ecliptic, 
the  Seers  have  assigned  several  natural  products,  for  the 
prognostication  of  good  or  ill.  I  shall  enumerate  them 
according  to  traditional  and  authoritative  lore. 

2.  To  Aries  are  said  to  belong :  cloth,  sheep's  wool,  goat's 

^  B&dar&yana: 

'  Not^fTT^,  as  the  printed  text  has  it,  but^QHRT^  is  the  tme  reading ; 
cf.  ch.  xli.  12.  The  same  word  occurs  in  a  passage  from  some  Snifti 
quoted  by  Nilakanfha  in  Mah&bh&rata,  ziii.  23,  21  (Bombay  ed.) : 
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hair,  lentils,  wheat,  resin,  barley,  weeds  growing  on  land, 
and  gold. 

3.  To  Taurus  are  referred,  cloth,  flowers,  wheat,  rice,  barley, 
buflaloes,  and  bullocks  ;  to  Gemini,  com,  whatever  grows  up 
in  autumn,  creepers,  esculent  bulbs  of  water-lilies,  and  cotton. 

4.  To  Cancer  belong,  paspalum,  plantains,  dub-grass, 
fruits,  roots,  leaves,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  to  Leo,  grain  in  husks, 
essences,  skins  of  lions,  etc.,  and  sugar. 

6.  To  Virgo  pertain,  flax,  awnless  barley,^  dolichos,  wheat, 
kidney-beans  and  grain  in  pods;^  to  Libra,  peas,  wheat, 
white  mustard  seed  and  barley. 

6.  Under  Scorpio  are  brought,  sugar-cane,  whatever  grows 
through  being  watered,  iron,  goats  and  sheep ;  under  Sagit- 
tarius, horses,  salt,  cloth,  missiles,  sesamum,  grain,  and  roots. 

7.  To  Capricorn  belong,  trees,  shrubs,  whatever  grows 
through  being  watered,  sugar-cane,  gold  and  black  iron ;  to 
Aquarius,  aquatic  products,  fruits,  flowers,  jewels,  and 
brilliant  things. 

8.  Under  Pisces  are,  such  jewels  as  come  from  testaceous 
animals,^  aquatic  products,  diamonds,  various  oils,  and  what- 
ever comes  from  fishes. 

9.  By  standing  in  the  fourth,  tenth,  second,  eleventh, 
seventh,  ninth,  or  fifth  house,  from  the  particular  asterism 
(to  which  any  product  belongs),  Jupiter  promotes  the  in- 
crease of  the  products ;  so  does  Mercury  by  standing  in  the 
second,  eleventh,  tenth,  fifth,  or  eighth  house. 

10.  The  planet  Venus  causes  loss  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
house,  but  increase  in  the  rest.  The  malign  planets  are 
favourable,  if  stationed  in  the  Houses  of  Increase,*  but  in- 
flict loss  if  standing  in  other  places. 

'  The  meaning  is  doubtful ;  the  Comm.  only  says  that  kal6yu  is  a 
aasyam  ;  at  any  rate  it  must  be  something  different  from  kulattha. 

*  About  nishpdva  the  Comm.  remarks :  H^^|(f|  f|]fif  h«!^I^^ 

*  e.g,  from  the  pearl  oyster. 

*  i.e.  the  third,  sixth,  tenth  and  eleventh. 
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11.  If  the  evil  planets  in  their  power  stand  at  evil  dis- 
tances from  any  asterism,  the  articles  assigned  to  such  an 
asterism  will  become  dear  and  scarce. 

12.  The  benign  planets  in  their  power,  by  occupying  a 
good  place  with  respect  to  any  asterism,  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  products  belonging  to  such  an  asterism  cheap 
and  abundant.^ 

13.  A  sign  in  the  aspect  of  good  planets  in  their  power 
produces  no  evil,  even  if  the  houses  occupied  are  unfavourable. 
The  reverse  applies  to  the  aspect  of  malign  planets. 


Chapter  XLII. 

Prognostics  for  the  Rising  or  Loicering  of  Prices. 

1,  2.  A  change  in  the  prices  may  be  foretold  on  observing 
imcommon  rainfall,  meteors,  an  airy  staff,  halo,  eclipse,  mock 
sun  or  moon,  and  such  like  phenomena  at  new  or  full  moon, 
and  at  the  Sun's  entrance  into  a  new  sign,  every  month.  As 
to  uncommon  phenomena  on  any  other  day  of  the  month, 
those  have  a  tendency  to  make  monarchs  suffer  from  frays. 

3.  (If  any  of  the  aforesaid  phenomena  is  seen)  when  the 
Sun  has  reached  Aries,  one  should  purchase  summer  com ; 
and  when  the  sun  stands  in  Taurus,  buy  wild  roots  and  fruits. 
Then  one  shall  gain  (in  selling  those  articles)  in  the  fourth 
month  following. 

4.  If  one  makes  a  store  of  all  sorts  of  flavours  and  grain 
during  the  Sun's  stay  in  Gemini,  he  shall  in  selling  them  in 
the  sixth  month  after  have  an  enormous  gain. 

5.  By  laying  up  honey,  perfumes,  oil,  ghee,  and  syrup,  at 
the  time  of  the  Sun's  stay  in  Cancer,  one  will  get  twice  the 
prime  cost  in  the  second  month;  but  by  selling  before  or  after 
that  period,  one  will  sustain  loss. 

6.  When  the  Sun  is  in  Leo,  one  should  buy  gold,  jewels, 
skins,  bark,  weapons,  pearls,  and  silver.  If  one  sells  them 
in  the  fifth  month,  there  will  be  profit,  but  otherwise  loss. 

^  ilWuiH  instead  of  irnn^;  cf.  ch.  xl.  13. 
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7.  The  buyer  of  cliowries,  donkeys,  camels,  and  horses, 
when  the  Sun  has  reached  Virgo,  shall  gain  double  if  he  sell 
in  the  sixth  month  afterwards. 

8.  When  the  Sun  is  in  Libra,  let  one  purchase  woven 
articles,  jewels,  woollen  cloths,  glass,  yellow  flowers,  and 
com;  these  will,  in  six  months,  fetch  double  their  price. 

9.  Fruits,  bulbs,  roots,  and  various  gems,  taken  in  when 
the  Sun  stands  in  Scorpio,  and  laid  up  for  two  years,  yield 
a  profit  equal  to  double  the  prime  cost. 

10.  Let  one  buy  safiron,  conch  shells,  coral,  glass,  and 
pearls,  when  the  Sun  is  in  Sagittarius ;  six  months  after 
those  articles  will  fetch  double  prices. 

11.  He  who  is  anxious  to  gain  must  purchase  iron  wares 
and  corn  when  the  Sun  occupies  Capricorn  and  Aquarius, 
and  sell  a  month  after ;  he  then  gets  double  their  prime  cost. 

12.  By  storing  roots,  fruits,  bulbs,  vessels,  and  jewels, 
when  the  Sun  has  reached  Pisces,  for  half  a  year,  one  shall 
obtain  a  handsome  profit. 

13.  These  profits  in  reference  to  each  sign  of  the  ecliptic 
are  only  promised  in  case  the  Sun  or  Moon  is  in  conjunction 
with  a  friendly  planet,  and  in  the  aspect  of  such  a  one  as  is 
befriended  for  the  time  being. 

14.  The  Moon,  by  being  in  conjunction  with  the  Sun,  or, 
when  full,  in  conjunction  with,  or  looked  at,  by  benign 
planets,  instantly  causes  a  rising  of  prices.  Both  she  and 
the  Sun,  however,  spoil  the  prices,  if  both  are  in  conjunction 
with,  or  in  aspect  of,  evil  planets.  In  this  way  one  has  to 
tell  the  good  or  evil  effects,  after  ascertaining  which  sub- 
stances are  assigned  to  each  house. 


Chapi'er  XLIII. 
FestwUy  of  Raising  Indra^a  Banner. 

1.  The  immortals  said  unto  the  Creator :  "  0  Lord !  we 
are  unable  to  resist  in  battle  the  children  of  darkness.  Hence 
we  approach  Thee,  the  resource  of  those  who  are  in  need." 

2.  The  Lord  said  to  the  gods:  ''In  the  Milk-sea  is  Kegava; 
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He  will  give  you  the  ensign,  at  the  sight  of  which  the 
demons  shall  not  withstand  you  in  the  struggle/' 

3,  4.  Oh  obtaining  this  boon,  the  gods  with  Indra  went  to 
the  Milk-sea,  and  praised  Him  who  is  marked  by  the  Qrivatsa, 
whose  breast  is  beaming  with  the  rays  of  the  Kaustubha 
gem.  Him  the  Lord  of  Qri,  the  incomprehensible  and  in- 
comparable one,  the  life  essence  of  all  living  beings,  Yish^u, 
the  highest  soul,  who  is  without  beginning,  and  to  whom  no 
limit  is  known. 

5.  Then,  satisfied  by  their  praises,  the  divine  Nftr&yana 
gave  them  the  ensign  that  shall  prove  for  the  faces  of  the 
brides  of  the  demons  such  as  the  Moon  is  for  the  day  blowing 
lotus,  but  for  the  countenances  of  the  goddesses,  such  as  the 
Sun  is  for  the  same  flowers. 

6.  Indra  gladdened  at  receiving  the  ensign  produced  from 
Vishnu's  lustre,  which  was  carried  on  an  eight-wheeled 
fulgent  chariot,  resplendent  with  gems,  as  if  it  were  the  Son 
beaming  forth  in  autumn.^ 

7.  By  raising  that  standard,  adorned  with  many  tinkling 
objects,  garlands,  umbrellas,  bells  and  trinkets,  the  king  of 
the  gods  annihilated  in  battle  the  host  of  the  enemy. 

8.  The  king  of  the  gods  granted  the  bambu  flagstaff  to  Yasu 
the  sky-traveller,  lord  of  Cedi,  and  that  monarch  treated  the 
gift  with  due  respect.^ 

9.  10.  Satisfied  by  that  festive  demonstration,  the  ruler  of 
heaven  declared :  "  Those  kings  who  will  act  in  the  same 
manner  shall  be  rich  like  Yasu,  and  see  their  behests  obeyed 
on  earth.  Their  people  will  be  contented,  free  from  peril 
and  sickness,  and  have  abundance  of  food.     The  ensign  is 

'  The  general  import  of  the  myth  appears  to  be,  that  the  Sun,  the 
source  of  light  (Vishnu)  bestows  on  heaven  (Indra)  his  own  ketu  (i.e. 
ensign  and  first  gleam  of  day),  before  which  the  spirits  of  darkness 
must  needs  vanish.  The  festival  described  in  this  chapter,  like  many 
other  feasts  at  certain  seasons,  may  be  called  a  natural  myth  rendered 
plastic,  dramatized.  Tlie  eight-wheeled  chariot  is  the  day  divided  into 
eight  ydmas, 

'  The  same  myth  is  told  in  Mahftbhftrata  i.  63, 15,  seqq.  (Bombay  ed.). 
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also  to  bode  through  foretokens  what  good  or  evil  conse- 
quences await  mankind/' 

11.  Now  am  I  going  to  propound,  according  to  authori- 
tative traditional  lore,  how  in  the  days  of  yore  monarchs 
wishing  for  victory  and  increase  of  power  have  honoured 
that  standard  by  Indra's  command. 

12.  The  precept  is  as  follows:  — The  astrologer  and  master- 
carpenter  go  to  the  wood  at  a  lucky  Karana,^  day,  asterism,  and 
at  an  auspicious  hour,  when  all  augurs  well  for  the  journey. 

13.  14.  Trees  not  fit  as  material  for  Indra's  standard  are 
such  as  grow  in  public  gardens,  temple  yards,  cemeteries, 
ant-hills,  roads,  and  hallowed  spots ;  or  such  as  are  stunted, 
sear  at  the  top,  spinous  trees,  those  entwined  by  creepers  and 
parasitic  plants,  or  covered  with  numerous  birds'  nests  and 
holes,  or  hurt  by  fire  and  wind,  and  such  as  bear  feminine 
appellations. 

15,  16,  The  fittest  trees  are  Terminalia  Arjuna,  Vatica 
robusta,  Terminalia  tomentosa,  Grislea  tomentosa,*  and 
glomerated  fig-tree.  In  taking  one  out  of  these  five  or  some 
other  estimated  timber  tree  growing  on  white  or  black  soil, 
the  Brahman  divine  has  first  in  due  form  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  tree,  and  after  approaching  it  on  a  lonely  spot  at  night 
time,  touch  it  and  recite  the  following  spell: 

17.  "  Hail  to  all  beings  living  in  this  tree !  Heverence 
to  ye!  May  you  change  your  abode  after  taking  this 
oblation : 

18.  "  Hail  to  thee,  0  prcreminent  tree !  The  king  chooses 
thee  for  the  standard  of  the  king  of  the  gods :  accept  thou 
this  homage ! " 

19.  On  the  next  morning  the  carpenter  has  to  hew  the 
tree,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  north  or  east.  A 
hollow  sound  of  the  felling  axe  is  not  auspicious,  but  a  soft 
and  full  tone  favourable. 

*  cf.  ch.  99,  6. 

'  The  r.  dhava  of  the  printed  text  is  as  doubtful  as  its  rendering ; 
the  Comm.  has  vadha,  certainly  the  word  from  which  bddhaka^  explained 
as  rdjavrksha  and  girimdla  (see  Bohtl.  and  Roth,  Diet.  i.  v.  bddhaka),  is 
derived. 
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20.  If  the  tree  falls  to  the  eastward  or  northward,  un- 
impaired, not  crooked,  and  without  getting  entangled  in  an- 
other tree,  it  bodes  victory  to  the  sovereign ;  should  the  tree 
come  down  under  the  contrary  circumstances,  it  must  be 
left  alone. 

21.  After  chopping  off  four  digits  from  the  top,  and  eight 
from  the  bottom,  one  must  throw  the  trunk  into  water ;  and 
then,  after  it  has  been  taken  out  again,  have  it  transported  to 
the  town  gate  by  means  of  a  cart,  or  carried  by  men. 

22.  If  one  of  the  spokes  gives  way,  there  will  be  bickerings 
in  the  army  ;  if  it  is  the  periphery  that  breaks,  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  army  will  be  destroyed.  Rupture  of  the  axle 
presages  loss  of  wealth,  and  of  the  axle-pins  bodes  ruin  to 
the  carpenter. 

23.  24.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Bh&drapada 
should  the  king,  surrounded  by  citizens,  with  the  astrologers, 
ministers,  chamberlains,  and  Brahmans  foremost  among  them, 
all  in  festive  dress,  order  the  standard  of  Indra  to  be  carried 
by  citizens  into  the  town,  amidst  the  sounds  of  horns  and 
musical  instruments,  while  the  staff  is  covered  with  new 
cloth,  and  enveloped  in  garlands,  perfumes,  and  incense. 

25,  26.  Gaudy  streamers,  triumphal  arches,  and  festoons 
of  wild  flowers  adorn  the  town  where  the  inhabitants  are 
over-merry;  where  the  streets  are  cleaned  and  trimmed, 
crowded  with  handsomely -attired  courtesans;  where  the 
shops  are  trimmed  up,  the  squares  crowded  with  mimics, 
dancers,  and  singers ;  where  many  festive  and  solemn  shouts 
are  heard. 

27.  "White  streamers  foreshow  triumph,  but  yellow  ones 
sickness  ;  vari-coloured  ones  bring  victory,  whereas  red  ones 
presage  the  raging  of  the  sword. 

28.  If  the  staff  in  entering  the  town  is  subverted  by 
elephants  or  other  animals,  danger  is  impending.  A  sound 
of  boys  clapping  hands  or  a  fight  between  animals  (on  that 
occasion)  augurs  war. 

29.  Thereon  (when  the  beam  has  safely  arrived  in  town) 
must  the  carpenter  plane  it,  and  then  raise  it  on  a  machine 
according  to  the  rules.     The  king  now  orders  a  vigil  to  be 
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kept  with  it,  on  the  eleventh  (of  the  bright  half  of  Bh&- 
drapada). 

30.  The  court  priest,  clad  in  white  and  wearing  a  white 
torban,  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  Fire  with  hymns  to  Indra 
and  Vishnu,  whilst  the  astrologer  has  to  observe  the 
symptoms. 

31.  A  blazing  fire,  ardent,  smooth,  compact,  having  the 
shape  of  auspicious  things,  brings  blessings ;  one  showing 
different  qualities  is  evil.  This  subject  has  been  more  amply 
treated  in  the  Yatra.^ 

32.  A  fire  that  at  the  final  benediction  blazes  forth  of 
itself,  and  with  soft  lustre  turns  its  flame  to  the  right,  renders 
all  earth  subject  to  the  monarch,  she  whose  girdle  is  the 
ocean  and  whose  lovely  necklace  is  the  glittering  stream  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jamna. 

33.  When  the  fire  shows  the  hue  of  gold,  Agoka  blossom, 
yellow.  Barleria,  lotus,  beryl  stone  or  blue  lotus,  then  shall 
darkness,  expelled  by  the  rays,  find  no  room  in  the  royal 
house. 

34.  Those  (princes)  to  whom  fire  emits  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  multitude  of  chariots,  like  the  sea,  clouds,  elephants,  or 
battle-drums,  shall  in  their  march  cause  the  regions  to  be 
darkened  and  shaken  by  the  troops  of  their  infuriated 
elephants. 

35.  Whenever  fire  assumes  the  shape  of  a  banner,  jar, 
horse,  elephant,  or  hill,  earth  (in  all  her  extension,  so  as  to 
have)  the  mountains  of  sunrise  and  sunset  for  lips,  and  the 
Him&laya  and  Vindhya  for  breasts,  comes  under  the  sway  of 
(such)  kings  (for  whom  the  sacrificial  fire  shows  those 
symptoms). 

36.  If  fire  has  the  scent  of  the  elephant's  frontal  juice,  of 
oil,  lotus,  fried  grains,  ghee,  or  honey,  earth  is  to  be  like  a 
mosaic  formed  by  the  rays  issuing  from  the  crown  jewels  of 
prostrate  potentates. 

37.  These  good  or  evil  omens  which  arise  from  the  fire  at 
(the  festival  of)  Indra's  banner,  are  likewise  to  be  observed 

^  Yogayfttrft,  ch.  viii. 
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at  the  casting  of  horoscopes,  at  sacrifices,  propitiating  obla- 
tions to  the  planets,  at  the  periods  of  marching  and  wedding. 

38.  When  the  priests  have  been  honoured  with  sugar, 
cakes,  milk  porridge,  etc.,  and  with  guerdons,  the  ensign  of 
Indra  should  be  raised  on  the  twelfth,  whether  the  asterism 
of  the  date  be  Qravana  or  another. 

89,  40.  Manu  has  laid  down  the  rule,  that  there  are  seven 
or  five  smaller  flagstaff's  to  be  wrought  by  skilled  artisans 
and  called  "  Indra's  daughters."  The  two  named  I^andft 
and  TJpanand&  measure  three-quarters  of  the  height  (of  the 
great  standard),  Jay^  and  Yijay^,  and  two  others,  both 
termed  Yasundhar^,  are  taller  by  a  sixteenth.  Higher  by 
an  eighth  than  all  these  is  '^  Indra's  mother,"  in  the  middle. 

41.  The  various  trinkets  with  which  the  immortals  once 
joyfiilly  decorated  the  divine  banner,  ought  to  be  put  on  in 
due  order. 

42.  The  first  ornament,  being  of  quadrangular  shape,  and 
of  the  hue  of  red  A9oka  blossom,  was  given  by  Yi9vakarman. 
Brahma  and  Qiva  gave  a  vari-coloured  girdle.^ 

43.  The  third  ornament,  octangular  and  dark  red,  was 
granted  by  Indra.  Yama  bestowed  the  fourth  gift,  a  dark, 
yet  lustrous,  pillow.* 

44.  The  fifth  gift  from  Yaruna,  was  a  sexangular,  madder- 
hued,  and  resembling  waving  water;  the  sixth,  from  the 
god  of  air,  was  an  armlet  made  of  peacock's  feathers,  and 
dark  as  a  cloud. 

45.  Skanda  contributed  for  the  banner  his  own  motley 
arm  ring,^  being  the  seventh  gift.  The  eighth  ornament, 
given  by  the  god  of  Fire,  bore  likeness  to  a  fire  flame. 

^  The  first  ornament  seems  to  signify  the  first  streak  of  red  at  dawn ; 
the  girdle  belonging  to  Brahma,  in  his  quality  as  Prajftpati  and  Mm- 
vatsara,  and  to  Civa,  in  his  quality  as  Time,  is  a  symbol  of  the  drde 
of  Time. 

'  The  gift  of  Indra  is,  apparently,  a  symbol  of  the  day  divided  Into 
eight  watches ;  Yama's  is  a  symbol  of  rest,  and  at  the  same  time  some- 
thing lustrous,  because  Yama  is  the  lord  of  the  dead  and  the  genins  of 
evening  twilight. 

'  Skanda,  the  ''  marching  "  god,  and  therefore  called  the  Wargod,  is 
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46.  The  Moon  presented,  ninthly,  a  collar  hued  like  beryl- 
stone.^  The  Sun  in  his  quality  of  Maker  (of  the  phenomenal 
world)  bestowed  a  tenth  gift,  an  ornament  resplendent  and 
similar  to  a  chariot's  wheeL 

47.  The  Vigve  Devas  contributed  the  eleventh  ornament, 
called  TJdvan9a,*  and  lotus  coloured.  The  Seers  gave  the 
twelfth,  termed  Nivan§a,  and  showing  the  tinge  of  the  blue 
lotus. 

48.  The  planets  Jupiter  and  Hesperus  offered  as  their  share 
to  the  standard  the  thirteenth  ornament,  something  projecting 
at  the  upper  and  lower  ends,  largest  at  the  top,  and  coloured 
like  red  lac. 

49.  These  decorations  to  the  banner  are,  each  of  them, 
consecrated  to  the  divine  being  by  whom  they  were  pro- 
duced, which  the  wise  will  do  well  to  observe. 

50.  The  circumference  of  the  first  trinket  is  a  third  of  the 
extension  of  the  banner.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  the 
following  must  be  lessened  by  an  eighth. 

61.  On  the  fourth  day  next,  a  skilled  person  must  equip 
Indra's  standard,  and  the  king^  devoutly  recite  the  fol- 
lowing prayers  which  Manu  has  handed  down  from  tradition. 

52,  63.  "Even  as  thou,  0  source  of  vigour,  hast  been 
honoured  with  manifold  sublime  ornaments  by  Qiva,  the 
Sun,  Yama,  Indra,  the  Moon,  Kubera,  Agni,  Varuna,  the 
hosts  of  great  Seers,  the  goddesses  of  the  quarters,  the 
Nymphs,  Hesperus,  Jupiter,  Skanda,  and  the  host  of  Winds, 
so  mayest  thou  now,  0  God,  graciously  accept  these  beautiful 
ornaments.'' 

64.  *'Thou  art  the  unborn,  imperishable,  eternal,  un- 
changeable   One  ;     thou    the    all -fertilizing    Vishnu,    the 

the  personification  of  the  year  in  its  course ;  hence  his  token  is  a  ring, 
a  circle. 

'  A  symbol  of  the  cluster  of  asterisms,  of  course.  The  colour  vai- 
dUrya  is,  according  to  Utpala,  "  deep  yellow,"  nilapUakdnti. 

'  The  Comm.  gives  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  terms  udvangu 
and  nivanga  ;  he  only  says,  udvangandmdbharanam  and  nivangam  ndma. 

'  That  the  king  himself  has  to  recite  the  prayers  is  not  only  stated 
by  the  Comm.,  but  is  also  manifest  from  st.  56. 
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primitive  soul;  thou  art  Death,  the  all -destroying  Fire; 
adorable  art  thou,  with  a  thousand  heads  and  a  hundred 
moods ! " 

56.  "  I  invoke  the  seven-tongued  Seer,  who  will  save  us ; 
I  invoke  Indra,  who  will  protect  us,  the  ruler  of  the  gods, 
the  mighty,  well  armed  killer  of  Yrtra.  May  our  warriors 
be  victorious ! " 

66.  The  king  should,  without  breaking  his  fast,  recite 
these  auspicious  verses  when  Indra's  standard  is  being 
decorated,  raised,  brought  into  town,  cleaned,  crowned  with 
garlands,  and  when  it  is  being  removed. 

67,  68.  The  ensign  of  Indra  must  be  adorned  with  an 
tmibrella,  streamer,  mirror,  fruits,^  crescents,  variegated 
garlands,  stems  of  plantain  and  sugar-cane,  with  trinkets, 
figures  of  snakes  and  lions,  loopholes  and  images  of  the 
guardian  gods  of  the  quarters.  Then  should  it  be  raised, 
fastened  with  unimpaired  ropes  and  props  made  from  strong 
wood,  together  with  the  smaller  standards  styled  "  Indra's 
daughters,''  these  also  made  of  strong  wood,  and  unbroken. 
The  triumphal  arch  is  secured  at  the  bottom  by  tightly 
fitting  mechanisms  and  pins. 

69.  The  unceasing  shouts  of  the  crowd,  along  with  festive 
cries,  benedictions,  and  salutations;  the  piercing  sounds  of 
war-drums,  tabors,  horns,  kettle-drums  and  other  instruments 
must  accompany  the  raising  of  the  standard,  all  inauspicious 
sounds  ^  being  hushed,  as  Brahmans  incessantly  recite  texts 
prescribed  in  the  Scriptures. 

60.  The  sovereign  should  (if  necessary)  order  the  citizens 
having  fruits,  curds,  ghee,  fried  grains,  wax,  and  flowers  in 
their  hands,  while  bowing  their  heads  and  shouting  praises, 
to  keep  Indra's  standard  with  the  point  directed  against  the 
residence  of  the  foe  as  if  threatening  death  to  him. 

*  The  V.  r.  has  hala,  "  plough." 

'  The  compound  agubharahitagabdam  here  denotes  "  without  inauspi- 
cious sounds,"  and  not,  as  it  grammatic^ly  does,  <*with  sounds  firee 
from  evil  omens."  Grammar  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
prpsody ;  cf.  ch.  xix.  17  (trans.).  The  correct  form  of  the  compound 
would  be  agubhagabdardhitam. 
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61.  The  raising  is  lucky,  if  it  is  proceeding  neither  too 
hastily  nor  too  slowly^  steadily,  without  damage  to  the  gar- 
lands, trinkets,  and  other  decorations.  If  otherwise,,  it  is  an 
evil  omen^  which  the  court  priest  should  assuage  through 
expiatory  rites. 

62.  If  carrion  birds,  owls,  doves,  crows^  and  herons  perch 
on  the  banner,  it  is  asserted  that  great  peril  awaits  the 
sovereign  ;  and  if  a  blue  jay  perches  on  it,,  the  prince  royal  is 
threatened.  A  hawk  alighting  on  it  forebodes  danger  to 
eyesight. 

63.  The  breaking  or  falling  of  the  umbrella  gives  rise  to 
the  king's  death ;  marks  of  honey  clinging  to  the  standard 
presage  robbery ;  a  meteor  (coming  down  on  it)  destroys  the 
monarchy  and  a  thunderstroke  the  queen. 

64.  The  fall  of  a  pennant  has  for  its  effect  the  loss  of  the 
queen ;  the  coming  down  of  a  trinket  produces  drought. 
The  flagstaff  snapping  asunder  in  the  middle,  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom^  destroys  the  ministers,  the  king,  or  citizens 
(successively). 

65.  Danger  from  fire  is  foreboded  by  smoke ;  obscuration 
of  mind  by  darkness ;  the  ministers  are  undone  when  snake 
images  are  breaking  or  drop.  In  consequence  of  portents 
(seen)  to  the  northward  (of  the  banner),  Brahmans  are 
afflicted ;  by  such  as  are  seen  to  the  eastward,  Kshatriyas, 
and  so  forth.  The  death  of  courtesans  is  announced  bv  one 
of  the  smaller  staffs,  ternfed  Indra's  daughters,  breaking. 

66.  If  a  rope  gets  loose  or  snaps  asunder,  children  will 
suffer;  if  a  prop  does,  the  king's  mother  comes  to  grief. 
Whatever  imseemly  or  decent  should  be  acted  by  children 
or  histrions,  will  have  results  corresponding  with  it. 

67.  When  the  erected  standard  of  Indra  has  been  wor- 
shipped during  four  days,  the  king  must,  for  the  weal  of  his 
army,  in  company  with  his  ministers,  with  all  reverence 
cause  it  to  be  removed. 

68.  A  prince  who  respects  this  institution,  first  established 
by  Vasu,  the  sky-traveller,  and  always  since  observed  by 
other  rulers,  may  feel  certain  that  no  danger  from  enemies 
shall  befall  him. 
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Chapter  XLIV. 
Lustration  Ceremony, 

1.  A  lustration  of  horses,  elephants,  and  troops  ought  to  be 
performed  at  the  season  when  our  Lord  YishnUy  whose  eye- 
lashes are  the  rain-clouds,  and  whose  eyes  are  Sun  and  Moon, 
awakes  from  his  slumber. 

2.  The  expiatory  ceremony  termed  lustration  is  to  take 
place  on  the  eighth,  twelfth,  or  fifteenth  of  the  bright  half 
of  K&rttika  or  A9vayuja. 

3.  4.  There  must  be  constructed  on  an  approved  spot, 
northeastward  of  the  town,  a  triumphal  arch  of  excellent 
wood,  sixteen  cubits  in  height,  and  ten  cubits  in  extent; 
besides  a  lodge  where  the  expiatory  rites  are  to  be  performed, 
made  of  branches  of  Shorea  robusta,  glomerated  fig-tree  or 
Terminalia  Arjuna,  and  thickly  strewn  with  holy  grass,  its 
door  adorned  with  bambu  fish  figures,  pennons,  and  quoits. 

5.  When  the  horses  are  brought  into  the  lodge,  they 
should  have  attached  to  their  necks,  by  means  of  an  amulet 
string,  marking  nuts,  rice,  costus,  and  white  mustard  seed, 
for  the  sake  of  their  thriving, 

6.  The  priest  performs  in  the  lodge  the  expiatory  cere- 
mony for  the  horses,  during  a  week,  with  prayers  to  the 
Sun,  Varuna,  the  Vijve-Devas,  the  Creator,  Indra,  and 
Vishnu. 

7.  The  horses  are  to  be  treated  with  respect,  not  spoken 
to  in  a  harsh  way,  nor  beaten,  their  fears  being  removed  by 
festive  sounds,  and  the  noise  of  horns,  musical  instruments, 
and  song. 

8.  On  the  eighth  day  is  erected,  south  of  the  arch,  a  shed 
with  its  front  to  the  north,  strewn  with  holy  grass  and  tree 
barks;  the  fire  is  placed  on  the  sacrificial  eminence^  (p^^ 
pared)  east  of  the  shed. 

>  Utpala  adds :  'i|<{^^iqU|4|4H\<l'SflU  iff*  I  ^TOTtHT^in^rnR- 
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9,  10, 11.  Sandal,  costus,  madder,  yellow  orpiment,  realgar, 
fragrant  Friyangu,  orris  root,  Croton  polyandrum,  Cocculus 
cordifolius,^  Morunga,^  Curcuma  longa,  Tabernaemontana 
coronaria,  Frenma  spinosa,  Clitoria  tematea,^  Pdrnakosha,^ 
£atambhar&,^  Tr&yaman&,  aloe,  Nagapushpft,  Mucuna  pruri- 
tus, Asparagus  racemosa  and  Asclepias  acida  :  these  are  the 
sacrifioial  ingredients  to  be  put  in  jars,  whereas  an  oblation 
is  made  in  due  form,  consisting  of  various  meats,  especially 
honey,  milk,  and  barley  cakes.^ 

12.  The  fuel  must  be  from  the  khayar,  Butea  frondosa, 
glomerated  fig-tree,  Gmelina  arborea  or  pipal.  One  should 
make  the  sacrificial  ladle  of  gold  or  silver,  if  one  is  anxious  of 
well-being. 

13.  The  king,  in  full  pomp,  attended  by  the  horseleech 
and  the  astrologer,  has  to  take  his  seat  on  a  tiger-skin,  near 
the  fire,  with  his  face  to  the  east. 

14.  The  foretokens  of  the  altar,  the  priest  and  the  fire, 

^  ftrft  'Twrfif  ^f^Trt  iWTOw:  I 
^ 'Wsi^  ^(&[M  ^njj^ iratfSm  i 

^  Comm.  explains  amftd  with  guddcf, 

*  Uncertain ;  Comm.  says,  anjanam  srotdnjanampriuiddham,  gobhdn" 
Janam  vd. 

'  Utpala  explains  agnimanthd  with  tarkdri,  and  gvetd  vnthgirikarnikd, 
^  Probably  the  same  with  pHrnakoshthd^  a  kind  of  Cyperus  gprass. 
'  Synonymous  with  mahdgvetd,  according  to  Utpala. 

*  Comm.  says  only ;  ydvakam  yavaprakdra^. 
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such  as  mentioned  both  in  the  Yfttrft  in  the  chapter  on  the 
sacrifice  to  the  planets,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Indra's  banner, 
must  on  this  occasion  also  be  attended  to. 

15,  16.  After  consecrating  and  washing  a  horse  mailed 
with  lucky  signs  and  a  choice  elephant,  honouring  them 
with  new  white  cloth,  perfumes,  garlands,  and  incense,  one 
should  softly  lead  them,  with  caressing  words,  under  the 
triumphal  arch  amid  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments^ 
horns  and  festive  shouts  filling  the  quarters  far  and  wide. 

17.  If  the  horse  led  to  the  spot,  there  stands  with  his 
right  foot  uplifted,  the  king  will  soon  without  difficulty 
conquer  his  foes. 

18.  A  restive  animal  bodes  ill  to  the  sovereign.  The 
other  motions  of  elephants  and  horses  have  been  expounded 
in  the  Yfttrft,  and  ought  here  also  to  be  considered  so  fieur  as 
applicable. 

19.  The  priest  should  give  the  courser  a  morsel,  having 
muttered  a  benediction  over  it.  By  smelling  at  it  or  eating, 
the  animal  is  said  to  bring  victory ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
reverse  is  to  happen. 

20.  The  priest  now  plunges  a  branch  of  glomerated  fig- 
tree  into  the  water  in  the  jars,  and  touches  with  it  horses, 
soldiers,  elephants,  and  the  king  himself,  with  prayers  for 
expiation  and  prosperity. 

21.  The  expiatory  ceremony  for  the  weal  of  the  realm 
being  done,  the  priest  proceeds  to  utt^  imprecatory  spells,  at 
the  same  time  piercing  with  a  stiletto  the  breast  of  a  clay 
figure  representing  the  enemy. 

22.  The  court  priest  then  puts,  praying,  the  bridle  bit  into 
the  horse's  mouth,  whereupon  the  king  mounts,  and,  the 
lustration  being  finished,  moves  with  his  army  in  a  north- 
easterly direction. 

23.  The  monarch,  illumined  by  the  multitude  of  moving 
gleams  proceeding  from  his  numerous  crown  jewels,  shines 
like  the  sim  at  the  season  when  the  clouds  have  disappeared, 
whilst  the  wind  is  scented  with  the  fragrance  of  the  juice 
trickling  from  the  elephants  that  are  merry  from  hearing  the 
sound  of  tabor  and  horn. 
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24.  The  bright  chowries  wafting  delicious  breezes  around 
the  king  resemble  the  rows  of  swans  of  the  king  of  the 
mountains  (Him&laya)  flying  to  and  fro.  It  is  those  breezes  by 
which  the  splendid  wreaths  and  garments  are  slightly  moved. 

25.  Equipped  with  diadem,  earrings,  and  armlets  studded 
with  various  gems  and  diamonds,  and  perfused  by  the  rays  of 
many  jewels,  the  monarch  shows  the  lustre  of  the  rainbow. 

26.  Surrounded  by  horses  that  seem  to  fly  upwards  to  the 
sky,  and  by  elephants  that  appear  to  rend  the  earth,  the 
prince  will  march  amid  his  men  as  if  he  were  Indra  amid 
the  victorious  gods. 

27.  Or  adorned  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  wearing  a  white 
garland,  turban,  and  perfumed  garments,  mounted  on  an 
elephant  and  covered  by  the  umbrella,  he  bears  comparison 
to  Hesperus,  when  shining  forth  above  a  dark  cloud  and 
below  the  Moon. 

28.  He  who  owns  an  army  in  which  men,  horses,  and 
elephants  are  over-merry,  which  is  glittering  from  the  beams 
of  polished  weapons,  shows  no  evil  symptoms,  and  strikes 
terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  shall  soon  conquer  the 
earth. 


Chapter  XLV. 

Sight  of  Wagtails, 

1.  I  am  going  to  tell  the  effects  which,  agreeably  to  the 
statements  of  the  sages,  take  place  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  bird  commonly  called  wagtail. 

2.  A  big  sort  of  wagtail,  with  erected  and  black  neck,  is 
named  "  lucky,"  and  brings  luck.  Another,  black  as  far  as 
his  neck  and  face,  is  called  ''  complete,"  and  fulfils  hopes. 

3.  A  third  species  has  a  black  dot  on  the  neck  and  white 
cheeks;  his  name  is  ''empty,"  and  he  makes  empty.  A 
yellow  one,  called  orpiment-yellow,^  augurs  evil  by  its 
appearance. 

^  In  this  instance  goptta  is  not  well  to  be  explained,  but  as  another 
spelling  for  gopitta.  The  words  pitta  and  pUa  are  certainly  originally 
identicaL 
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4,  5;  6.  A  wagtail  brings  happiness  by  being  seen  on 
sweet  odorous  fruits,  flowers,  and  trees ;  at  water  reservoirs, 
hallowed  spots,  on  the  head  of  an  elephant,  horse,  or  snake ; 
on  palaces  and  temples,  in  public  gardens,  near  mansions, 
cows,  a  cow  station,  a  company  of  fashionable  people,  a 
sacrifice,  feast,  princes,  Brahmans;  on  stables  for  elephants 
or  horses ;  on  umbrellas,  flags,  chowries,  and  the  like ;  near 
gold;  on  white  cloths,  water-lilies,  blue  lotuses,  places  decor- 
ated and  patched  up,  vessels  of  curds,  and  com  ricks. 

7.  Sweet  food  will  be  obtained  when  the  bird  is  standing 
in  mud ;  abundance  of  milk  (may  be  expected),  when  he  is 
standing  on  cow  dung.  When  he  goes  on  the  tur^  one  is  to 
get  cloth,  and  when  he  stands  on  a  cart  the  coontxy  is  to 
perish. 

8.  By  being  seen  on  the  thatch  of  a  house  he  intimates 
loss  of  wealth ;  by  standing  on  a  thong,  imprisonment ;  by 
being  stationed  on  an  unclean  spot,  sickness.  By  being 
perched  on  the  back  of  a  goat  or  sheep,  he  will  bring  about 
a  speedy  meeting  between  lovers. 

9.  A  wagtail  is  ill-omened  and  threatens  death  and  disease 
when  appearing  on  biiffidoes,  camels,  donkeys,  bones,  oeme- 
teries,  in  house  comers,  on  gravel,  hills,^  town  waUs,  ashes,  or 
hairs. 

10.  The  wagtail  is  disastrous  when  he  is  clapping  his 
wings,  but  auspicious  when  drinking  water  or  standing  by  a 
river.  He  bodes  good  at  sunrise,  but  produces  evil  effects 
when  seen  at  sunset. 

11.  If  a  sovereign  after  the  consummation  of  a  lustration 
of  his  army  moves  in  the  direction  in  which  he  sees  a  wagtail 
go,  his  foe  soon  comes  under  his  sway. 

12.  On  the  spot  where  a  wagtail  goes  a-pairing,  there  is  a 
treasure ;  beneath  the  place  where  he  vomits,  is  glass ;  and 
where  he  voids  his  increments  is  charcoal.  So  they  say; 
wherefore,  to  remove  your  curiosity,  you  may  dig  the  soil. 

13.  A  dead,  crippled,  wounded,  or  diseased,  bird  produces 
effects  corresponding  with  his  bodily  condition.     When  he  is 

*  The  Oomin.  has  affa,  **  a  turret,  bastion,*  instead  of  adri. 
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alighting  ia  one's  presence^  he  brings  wealth ;  and  when  he 
is  flying  up  into  the  air,  he  yields  a  meeting  with  relations. 

14.  The  king,  too,  when  he  sees  an  auspicious  wagtail  on 
an  auspicious  spot,  should  arrange  on  the  ground  a  hospitable 
offering,  wholesome  and  acceptable,  along  with  fragrant  flowers 
and  incense.    Then  he  shaU  prosper. 

15.  Even  if  it  be  an  ill-omened  wagtail  the  king  descries, 
he  shall  not  come  to  grief,  provided  he  be  careful  to  honour 
the  Brahmans,  his  gurus,  virtuous  men,  and  the  deities,  and 
take  no  flesh  meat  for  a  week. 

16.  The  effects  attending  the  first  appearance  of  wagtails 
are  to  take  place  within  a  year ;  in  other  cases,  however,  on 
the  very  day  at  a  later  hour.  (To  foretell  the  effects),  one 
must  make  due  allowance  for  modifying  circumstances,  as 
direction,  place,  countenance,  horoscope,  state  of  quiet  or 
molestation,  and  so  forth. 


Chapter  XL VI. 
Portentous  Phenomena. 


1.  I  am  going  to  treat  of  the  portents  which  Ghirga 
expounded  to  Atri.  A  portent  may  be  shortly  defined  as 
anything  contrary  to  nature. 

2.  From  the  accumulation  of  evil,  owing  to  men's  sinful 
conduct,  comes  calamity,  which  celestial,  atmospherical,  and 
terrestrial  portents  foreshow. 

3.  The  deities,  displeased  with  men's  sinful  conduct,  pro- 
duce these  portents,  to  paralyze  which  the  ruler  should  order 
an  expiation  in  his  kingdom. 

4.  Celestial  portents  are  unnatural  phenomena  of  planets 
and  stars,  meteors,  typhoons,  storms,  haloes.  Atmospherical 
ones  are  aerial  cities  (Fata  morgana),  rainbows,  and  such-like. 

5.  6.  Terrestrial  portents  are  those  which  occur  with  movable 
and  immovable  things.  The  latter  may  be  checked  by  expia- 
tions and  allayed;  an  atmospherical  portent  may  be  some- 
what mitigated,  whereas  a  celestial  one  cannot  be  assuaged. 
Thus  it  is  asserted  by  some.    Yet  a  celestial  portent  also  may 
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be  allayed  through  donations  of  much  gold,  food,  cows,  and 
land,  through  (the  ceremony  of)  milking  a  cow  on  a  precinct 
hallowed  to  Budra,  and  through  the  Kotihoma. 

7.  A  celestial  portent  may  affect  the  sovereign  in  eight 
different  ways,  viz.,  in  its  consequences  to  himself,  his  children, 
his  treasury,  his  horse  and  elephants,  his  residence,  his  wife, 
his  priest,  or  his  people. 

8.  The  falling  into  pieces  without  any  assignable  cause,  the 
moving,  sweating,  weeping,  talking,  and  the  like,  of  emblems 
of  Qiva,  of  idols  and  shrines,  tend  to  the  destruction  of  ruler 
and  land. 

9.  The  breaking  or  coming  down  of  an  axle,  wheel,  yoke, 
flag  on  the  cart  at  a  religious  procession,  the  being  upset, 
sinking  in  or  getting  entangled  of  the  cart,  bring  no  good  to 
land  and  king. 

10.  A  portent  appearing  at  images  of  the  seers,  Yama,  the 
ancestors  and  Brahma,  is  disastrous  to  Brahmans ;  a  portent 
at  the  idols  of  Budra  and  the  guardians  of  the  quarters,  is  so 
to  cattle. 

11.  A  portent  at  images  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Yenus, 
Saturn,  augurs  ill  to  court  priests ;  one  at  Yishnu's  idol,  to 
the  people  at  large;  one  at  Skanda's  and  Yi9&kha's,  to 
governors  of  provinces. 

12.  An  unnatural  phenomenon  at  the  image  of  the  Yeda- 
Yyftsa,  threatens  the  royal  counsellors ;  and  one  at  Yinftyaka's, 
the  commander  of  the  army.  A  portent  at  Dh&tar's  and 
Yigvakarman's  statue  is  stated  to  be  disastrous  to  the  people. 

13.  Any  uni\atural  symptom  at  the  images  of  the  boys, 
girls,  wives,  and  attendants  of  the  gods,  concerns  the  king's 
sons,  daughters,  wives,  and  retainers. 

14.  The  same  applies  to  images  of  giants,  imps,  elves,  and 
snakes.    All  of  them  produce  their  effects  in  eight  months. 

15.  On  perceiving  an  abnormal  phenomenon  at  an  idol, 
the  court  priest,  purified  by  a  three  days'  fast  and  bathing, 
should  worship  the  idol  with  a  bath,  flowers,  ointment,  and 
garments. 

16.  The  priest  has,  in  due  manner,  to  wait  upon  the  idol 
with  a  dish  of  honey  and  milk,  such  as  presented  to  a  guest. 
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to  wluch  are  added  sweetmeats  and  oblations  of  fruits,  etc. 
Farther  he  should  present  a  cooked  oblation,  according  to  the 
roles,  along  with  prayers  addressed  to  the  god. 

17.  Those  kings  who,  at  the  appearance  of  unnatural 
symptoms  of  idols,  duly  direct  expiations  to  be  performed, 
Brahmans  and  gods  to  be  honoured,  and  a  festival  with  sing- 
ing and  dancing  to  be  held  for  a  week,  shall  not  experience 
the  evil  results,  as  they  are  checked  by  those  formalities  and 
by  sacrificial  fees. 

18.  In  any  country  where  something  not  fiery  blazes  forth, 
and  where  fire  not  lacking  the  necessary  fuel  wiU  not  flame, 
you  may  be  sure  that  ruler  and  subjects  shall  be  distressed. 

19.  If  water,  flesh,  or  anything  wet,  blazes,  the  king  shall 
be  killed  ;  if  a  weapon  does  so,  there  is  to  be  a  dreadful  war ; 
the  going  out  of  fires  in  camps,  villages,  or  towns,  brings  danger. 

20.  Where  palaces,  houses,  gateways,  flags  and  the  like 
are  burned  by  fire  or  lightning,  there  is  surely  a  hostile 
invasion  to  be  expected. 

21.  Smoke  issuing  from  something  else  but  fire,  as  well  as 
haziness  and  utter  darkness  by  day,  forebode  great  danger. 
The  disappearing  of  the  stars  in  a  cloudless  night,  and  their 
being  visible  by  day,  is  mischievous. 

22.  A  glare  proceeding  &om  towns,  quadrupeds,  birds,  or 
men,  is  said  to  be  dangerous.  The  appearing  of  smoke,  fire, 
and  sparks,  on  couches,  clothes,  and  hair,  causes  death. 

2r3.  On  seeing  weapons  ^  blaze,  move,  utter  sounds,  jump 
out  of  the  sheath,  tremble,  or  show  any  other  imnatural 
symptoms,  one  may  predict  that  dreadful  war  and  tumult  is 
quickly  approaching. 

24.  In  such  cases  one  has  to  ofier  white  mustard  seed  and 

'  The  Ck)inm.  has  a  remark  touching  the  proper  meaning  of  dyudha, 
in  reference  to  the  word  praharana  occurring  in  stanza  19.     He  says  : 

'Rf^nn  f^i^^ui  iwgvTTt  if^  ^^  ^irfirffTTT:  i  inR^irrf'T 

\i|fi|f^  in^TT  irr  ^^cmfqifl  n  Nagnajit  is  the  reputed  author  of 
a  work  on  the  art  of  punting ;  cf.  ch.  Iviii.  4. 
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ghee  to  the  God  of  Fire,  with  invocations  to  him ;  the  fuel 
needed  ought  to  be  from  juice-producing  trees  (e.g.  Calotrapis 
gigantea).  Besides,  gold  must  be  bestowed  on  the  Brahmans. 
Such  is  the  expiation  for  portents  of  fire,  etc. 

25.  When  boughs  of  trees  on  a  sudden  snap  asunder,  you 
may  predict  a  warlike  expedition.  On  the  laughing  of  trees 
follows  ruin  of  the  country ;  on  their  weeping  follows  pre- 
valence of  diseases. 

26.  A  tree  produces  discord  in  the  realm  by  blossoming  oat 
of  season.  When  a  young  tree  is  excessively  in  bloom, 
children  will  die.  When  milk  is  flowing  from  a  tree,  all 
kinds  of  substances  will  be  lost. 

27.  The  oozing  out  of  spirituous  liquor  produces  the  loss 
of  elephants  and  horses ;  that  of  blood,  brings  war ;  that  of 
honey,  sickness.  When  oil  is  flowing  out,  there  is  danger  of 
£Eimine ;  when  water  issues,  there  is  some  great  periL 

28.  The  sprouting  of  withered  trees,  and  the  withering  of 
healthy  ones,  augurs  loss  of  strength  and  food.  When  trees, 
once  fallen,  raise  themselves,  danger  is  to  arise  by  the  decrees 
of  fate. 

29.  When  a  tree  held  ia  especial  esteem  bears  blossoms 
and  fruits  out  of  season,  it  is  concluded  that  death  awaits  the 
sovereign ;  smoke  or  glare  from  it  denotes  likewise  the  king's 
death. 

30.  By  trees  leaving  their  places  or  talking,  the  ruin  of  the 
country  is  announced.  All  portentous  tokens  of  trees  take 
efiect  in  ten  months. 

31.  After  putting  an  umbrella  upon  the  tree,  worshipping 
it  with  garlands,  perfumes,  incense,  and  cloth,  and  pro- 
pitiating him,  the  priest  has  to  mutter  the  prayer  to  the 
Budras  that  commence  with  ** Rudrebhyah**  at  the  same 
time  performing  the  sacrifice  divided  into  six  parts.^ 

'  Reading  and  translation  are  equally  uncertain.  The  Comm.  has 
1^1%^  IPITT*  and  gives  an  explanation  that  is  not  whoUy  satisfactory : 

^iT^:  I  ^5^:  ^TfT  I  IPW^  ^^  ft^rr:  'IT^T:  I  ProbaWy  tile 
l|>i>yf^l|  is  the  same  with  the  six  Mshm&n^as ;  cf.  ch.  xlvlii.  71f  foot- 
note. 
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32.  The  king  has  to  treat  the  Brahmans  with  milk-por- 
ridge^  honey,  and  ghee.  The  reward  to  be  bestowed  consists 
of  landy  agreeably  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  eminent  Seers 
in  reference  to  portents  shown  by  trees. 

33.  Two  or  three  lotuses,  barley-ears,  and  such-like,  grow- 
ing on  one  stalk,  presage  the  death  of  the  owner.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  germinated  blossom  or  fruit. 

34.  Excessive  growth  of  com,  and  generic  difference  of 
firuits  and  blossoms  on  one  tree,  intimate  with  certainty 
a  hostile  inroad. 

35.  When  sesamums  yield  only  half  the  usual  amount  of 
oil,  or  no  oil  at  all,  and  when  food  loses  its  flavour,  then  you 
may  be  sure  an  extreme  danger  is  impending. 

36.  A  portentous  blossom  or  fruit  must  be  removed  from 
the  village  or  town.  At  such  an  emergency  a  cooked  obla- 
tion is  to  be  offered  to  Soma,  or  a  victim  killed,  for  expiation. 

37.  On  seeing  imnatural  signs  in  com,  the  owner  should 
first  bestow  the  field  where  it  grows  to  the  Brahmans,  and 
then  bring,  in  the  midst  of  it,  a  boiled  oblation  to  Earth. 
By  so  doing  one  shall  suffer  no  injury. 

38.  Want  of  rain  causes  dearth ;  too  much  rain  gives  rise 
to  danger  of  famine  and  foreign  invasion ;  rain  in  the  wrong 
season  produces  illness ;  and  rain  by  a  cloudless  sky  forebodes 
death  to  the  king. 

39.  From  an  irregular  change  of  heat  and  cold,  and  from 
a  disordered  progress  of  the  seasons,  ensues  after  six  months 
unsafety  to  the  realm,  as  well  as  horrible  diseases  engendered 
by  (the  wrath  of)  Fate. 

40.  A  continual  rain  during  a  week,  and  that  out  of  season, 
is  followed  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign ;  a  blood  rain  pro- 
duces war ;  a  rain  of  flesh,  bones,  fat,  and  such  like,  produces 
pestilence. 

41.  You  may  hold  danger  to  result  from  a  rain  of  grain, 
gold,  barks,  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  like.  A  town  where  it 
rains  charcoal  and  dust  is  going  to  perdition. 

42.  A  rain  of  stones  from  a  cloudless  sky,  or  of  monsters, 
or  a  (sudden)  break  in  the  midst  of  excessive  rain,  engenders 
manifold  calamities  to  the  grains. 
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43.  [From  a  rain  of  milk,  ghee,  wax,  cords,  blood,  and  hot 
waier,^  may  be  prophesied  the  ruin  of  the  country ;  and  from 
blood  rain,  strife  between  princes.] 

44.  When  no  shadow  is  seen  by  bright  sunshine,  or  the 
shadow  is  seen  inverted,  one  may  announce  a  very  great  peril 
to  be  near. 

45.  When  by  day  or  night,  in  east  or  west,  is  seen  a  rain- 
bow in  a  cloudless  sky,  there  is  great  apprehension  of  famine. 

46.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  a  portentous  rain,  the 
Sun,  Moon,  the  Brain-god  and  Wind  do  co-operate.  Dona- 
tions of  com,  food,  and  cows  ought  (in  such  cases)  to  be  made, 
by  which  the  evil  is  assuaged. 

47.  The  receding  of  rivers  from  a  town,  and  the  drying  up 
of  never  shallow  rivers  or  other  waters,  like  deep  lakes,  etc., 
produces  desolation  within  a  short  time. 

48.  Bivers  that  carry  fat,  blood,  or  flesh,  that  are  troubled, 
filthy,  or  run  backwards,  presage  the  approach,  six  months 
hence,  of  a  hostile  army. 

49.  Blazing,  smoking,  boiling,  as  well  as  weeping,  shrieking, 
singing,  and  talking  of  wells,  are  said  to  produce  mortality 
among  the  people. 

50.  The  springing  up  of  water  without  previous  digging, 
any  change  in  the  water's  smell  and  taste,  or  any  portent  in 
reservoirs,  denotes  great  danger.  At  such  an  emergency  the 
manner  of  expiation  is  as  follows. 

61.  In  case  of  water  showing  unnatural  sytnptoms,  Varuna 
is  to  be  worshipped  with  muttering  of  prayers  addressed  to 
him.    By  such  means  the  evil  is  allayed. 

62.  When  women  bring  forth  monstrosities,  or  two,  three, 
four,  and  more  children  at  a  time,  and  long  before  or  after 
the  usual  period,  ruin  befalls  the  family  or  the  country  at  large. 

53.  Mares,  camels,  buflaloes,  cows,  and  elephants  perish  by 
giving  birth  to  twins.  The  effects  of  portentous  births  appear 
in  six  months.  Anent  the  expiation  has  Garga  delivered  the 
following  stanzas : — 

54.  '^If  a  man  is  anxious  of  his  own  weal,  he  must 

'  The  r.  vatindm  is  certainly  wrong ;  it  should  be  changed  into  vdrifUf. 
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leave  those  women  in  a  stranger's  territory,  satisfy  the 
Brahmans  by  fulfilling  their  wants,  and  cause  expiatory 
ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  occasion  to  be  performed  by 
them. 

55.  ''  Quadrupeds  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  their  flocks 
(and  brought)  to  foreign  grounds.  Else  they  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  town,  their  owner,  and  flock.'' 

56.  Quadrupeds  covering  animals  of  totally  different  kind, 
cows  leaping  upon  one  another,  and  a  dog  sucking  a  calf,  these 
are  bad  signs. 

57.  On  such  an  emergency  you  may  know  for  certain  that 
in  three  months  a  hostile  inroad  shall  occur.  To  avert  it, 
Garga  has  taught  the  two  stanzas  that  follow : — 

58.  "  Parting  with  the  animal,  banishing  or  giving  it  away, 
that  will  speedily  expiate  (the  portent).  At  the  same  time 
(the  owner)  must  treat  the  Brahmans,  and  bid  them  perform 
muttered  prayers  by  way  of  sacrifice. 

59.  ''  The  court  priest  offers  a  cooked  oblation  and  a  victim 
to  the  Creator,  with  a  prayer  to  the  god,  while  food  and  fees 
in  plenty  are  distributed." 

60.  When  a  carriage  without  the  drawing  animal  moves 
on,  and  one  being  drawn  does  not,  or  when  the  wheels  stick 
or  give  way  on  the  road,  then  the  kingdom  is  threatened. 

61.  When  musical  instruments  sound  without  being  struck, 
and  give  no  sound  at  all  when  struck,  or  a  wrong  note,  the 
foe  is  approaching  or  the  king  about  to  die. 

62.  Tunes  of  song  and  sounds  of  musical  instruments  in  the 
sky,  as  well  as  unnatural  transformations  of  movable  and  fixed 
objects,  presage  death  or  diseases ;  a  jarring  instrument  an- 
nounces defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

6t3.  Where  ox  and  plough  get  entangled,  where  spoons, 
winnowing  baskets  and  other  implements  show  portentous 
tokens,  and  where  jackals  are  hooting,  there  is  danger  from 
the  sword.  The  Sage's  advice  (with  regard  to  the  afore- 
mentioned portents)  runs  thus: — 

64.  "These  aerial  portents  producing  themselves,  the 
monarch  ought  to  honour  the  God  of  Air  with  fried  flower^ 
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and  bid  the  Brahmans  to  devoutly  mutter  the  five  yenes 
beginning  with  *  A  vdpo*  ^ 

65.  ''He  is  to  honour  the  Brahmans  with  milk,  food,  and 
guerdons.  They  must  likewise  carefully  perform  sacrifices  to 
the  Fire>  the  reward  for  which  consists  in  plenty  of  food  and 
fees.'* 

66,  67.  Town  birds  roaming  in  the  forest  and  wild  birds 
entering  the  town  without  marks  of  fear ;  day  birds  roaming 
by  night  and  nocturnal  ones  by  day ;  wild  beasts  or  birds 
forming  circles  at  dawn  and  twilight,  or  shrieking  with  one 
accord  in  a  blasted  quarter :  all  these  bring  danger. 

68,  69.  Threatening  also  are  dogs  wailing,  as  it  were,  at 
the  door ;  jackals  yelling  in  vexed  condition ;  a  dove  or  owl 
penetrating  into  a  palace ;  a  cock  crowing  at  eve  ;  the  kokila 
warbling  early  in  winter ;  hawks  and  the  like  moving  in  the 
sky  in  gyrations  from  right  to  left. 

70.  Assemblies  of  many  birds  on  dwellings,  holy  trees, 
triumphal  arches  and  gates,  as  well  as  their  coming  up  from 
beehives,  ant-hills,  and  lotuses,  are  forebodings  of  ruin. 

71.  Dogs  carrying  limbs  of  dead  bodies  and  bones  into  a 
room,  intimate  pestilence.  Cattle  or  swords,  when  uttering 
words,  announce  the  king's  death.     The  Sage  says : 

72.  73,  "  When  wild  beasts  and  birds  show  unnatural 
signs,  one  should  make  sacrifices  to  Fire,  and  give  sacrificial 
fees.  Five  Brahmans  should  mutter  the  prayer,  *  Devdh 
kapota/  ^  etc.,  and  one  Brahman  the  prayer  *  8u  devd,'  •  etc. 
Or  they  may  use  the  augural  song  for  a  prayer,  and  the 
headings  of  the  Atharva-veda.*  The  reward  to  be  given  to 
the  priests  consists  of  cows.*' 

'  Rg\'eda  7,  92.  Instead  of  ^llfttXHr  the  author  may  have  written 
^Jlft  jfiif  ^B  ^^®  rules  of  Sandhi  are  not  always  observed  before  iiL 
Yet  ^I^PlfJ!  would  be  preferable. 

'  J^gveda  10,  165. 

»  Vaiakhilya  6,  4. 

*  Utpala  considers  tnanovedagirdnsi  to  be  a  Dvandva :  ^nft  'f^*  1 
^^f|(4^|f^  HV|4f^<!inniVf%.    But  such  a  mantra   would  needs 
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74.  The  fallmg  down  and  breaking  of  Indra's  standard,  of 
door-bolts,  columns,  gates,  door-leayeSy  arches,  and  ensign^ 
foreshows  the  king's  death. 

76.  A  strong  glare  at  dawn  and  twilight,  the  s^ppearance 
in  woods  of  smoke  without  fire,  the  splitting  of  the  earth 
without  chasms  being  visible,  and  her  trembling,  give  rise  to 
apprehension. 

76.  The  country  where  the  soTereign  is  attadied  to  heretics 
and  atheists,  immoral,  irascible,  envious,  cruel,  and  bent  on 
making  wars,  that  country  comes  to  ruin. 

77.  Where  little  boys,  with  weapons,  sticks  and  stones 
in  their  hands,  are  fighting  and  uttering  such  cries  as 
'^  Strike !  strike !  cut  I  pierce !  "  there  also  is  danger  im- 
pending.^ 

78.  A  dwelling  where  with  charcoal,  red  chalk,  and  the 
like,  are  drawn  figures  of  monsters  and  ghosts,  or  which  is 
painted  over  by  hobgoblins,^  such  a  dwelling  soon  comes  to 
perdition. 

79.  That  house  too  meets  ruin  which  is  motley  with  cob- 
webs, not  honoured  at  mom  and  evening,  filled  with  quarrels, 
and  where  the  housewife  is  always  sluttish. 

80.  When  goblins  show  themselves,  you  may  predict  pesti- 
lence to  be  near  at  hand.  For  averting  these  evil  tokens, 
Garga  has  prescribed  the  following  expiation : — 

81.  ''  The  best  expiations,  in  such  a  case,  are  oblations  of 
fruits,  etc.,  and  treats  on  a  grand  scale,  which  the  king  should 

require  some  defining  word.     Manoveda  must  be  a  Tatpurusha,  and  as 
manah  =  manu,  is  "  a  spell,"  and  in  so  far  synonymous  with  brahman^ 
and  as  the  Atharvaveda  is  also  called  brahmaveda,  we  may  conclude  that 
manoveda  is  one  of  the  designations  of  that  Veda. 
*  Comm.  7!^^  M<I91<: 

'  All  MSS.  have  ndyakOf  which  the  Comm.  explains  to  be  grhawdrnt. 
As  the  passage,  so  interpreted,  is  unintelligible,  I  suppose  that  the  word 
ndyaka  is  to  be  taken  in  the  acceptation  of  vmdyaka,  although  I  am 
unable  to  adduce  any  other  example  of  the  word  being  thus  used. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  series.]  6 
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order,  at  the  same  time  worshipping  Indra  with  metrical 
prayers  addressed  to  the  god." 

82.  The  appearance  of  portents  at  the  time  a  monarch  or 
realm  is  destroyed,  at  the  rise  of  a  comet,  and  at  an  eclipse  of 
sun  or  moon,  as  well  as  their  appearance  in  the  proper  season, 
has  no  injurious  effects. 

83.  Those  phenomena  that,  as  being  natural  effects  of  the 
season,  produce  no  mischief,  may  be  known  from  the  ensuing 
concise  verses  of  Rshiputra's : — 

84.  85.  '^Lightning,  thunderbolts,  earthquakes,  gleaming  of 
morning  and  evening,  squalls  of  whirlwind,  haloes,  settings 
and  risings  of  the  sun  darkened  by  haze  or  vapour,  the  trees 
bearing  food,  juice,  oil,  numerous  flowers  and  fruits,  increase 
of  rut  with  bulls  and  birds,  are  favourable  tokens  in  the  two 
months  of  spring." 

86,  87.  **  In  summer  you  may  presage  good  on  seeing  the 
rivers  dry  up  and  the  sky  rosy  at  dawn  and  twilight,  and 
boisterous  like  a  sea,  or  covered  with  a  blaze  not  proceeding 
from  fire,  with  explosions,  vapour,  dust,  and  wind.  The  sky 
may  also  appear  stained  by  falling  stars  and  meteors,  and  the 
orb  of  Sun  and  Moon  in  it  shine  tawny." 

88,  89.  "Rainbows,  haloes,  lightning;  sprouting  of  sear 
trees ;  trembling,  upheaval,  change  in  appearance,  rumbling 
and  splitting  of  the  earth ;  rising,  overflowing,  and  inundations 
of  lakes,  rivers,  and  water  reservoirs  ;  giving  way  of  hills  and 
dwellings :  all  these  are  symptoms  not  dangerous  in  the  rainy 
season." 

90,  91.  "  The  sight  of  celestial  nymphs,  spirits,  gandharvas, 
celestial  chariots  and  prodigies ;  the  appearance  in  the  heavens 
of  planets,  asterisms,  and  stars  by  day ;  strains  of  song  and 
music  in  woods  and  on  mountain  edges ;  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  com  and  the  decrease  of  water,  are,  all  of  them,  said  to  be 
favourable  in  autumn." 

92,  93.  "  Cool  breezes,  frost,  noise  of  wild  deer  and  birds, 
the  sight  of  giants,  gnomes,  and  such-like  beings,  the  sound 
of  an  inhuman  voice,  the  darkening  of  the  horizon,  canopy, 
woods  and  mountains  owing  to  haze,  and  high  risings  and 
settings  of  the  sun,  are  held  auspicious  in  winter." 
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94,  96,  "Fall  of  snow,  abnorisal  winds,  the  sight  of 
deformities  and  prodigies,  a  sky  black  like  collyrium,  streaked 
yellow  with  falling  stars  and  meteors;  wonderful  births  from 
women,  cows,  goats,  horses,  wild  beasts  and  birds;  strange 
q^ptoms  on  leaves,  sprouts,  and  twigs :  all  this  is  auspicious 
in  the  dewy  season/' 

96.  "  All  these  phenomena  produce  good  in  their  own  sea- 
son, as  b^g  the  natural  concomitants  of  the  season,  but  they 
are  most  dreadful  when  appearing  out  of  the  season." 

97.  "What  madmen  utter  in  their  songs,  children  in  their 
talk,  and  women  in  their  chattering,  will  never  go  amiss.'^ 

98.  ''Indeed,  truthful  is  that  oracular  voice;  first  the 
goddess  of  speech  walks  amongst  the  gods  before  she  descends 
to  men,  and  she  speaks  not  unless  incited." 

99.  A  clever  observer  of  portents,  should  he  be  even  devoid 
of  astronomical  knowledge,  will  become  a  renowned  man  and 
a  favourite  of  the  king.  It  is  this  mystery  revealed  by  the 
Seers,  by  knowing  which  a  man  will  be  enabled  to  look  into 
past,  present,  and  future. 


Chapter  XLVIL 
Miscellaneous. 


1.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  I  have  amply  men- 
tioned the  good  and  evil  influences  of  celestial  and  atmospheric 
phenomena,  chiefly  when  describing  the  planets*  courses,  con- 
junctions, conflicts,  roads,  etc. 

2.  "Hence  VarsLha-mihira  ought  not  to  treat  the  same 
matter  again,  he  professing  to  be  a  compendious  author ; " 
thus  they  will  blame  him  and  say :  "  Men  of  science  should 
not  give  the  chapter  generally  known  by  the  designation  of 
Miscellaneous  chapter,^  since  it  contains  a  repetition  of  already 
mentioned  efiects." 

3.  But  it  is  the  very  character  of  this  chapter  to  repeat 
what  has  previously  been  told,  and  if  I  did  not  write  it  I 
should  be  no  less  liable  to  blame. 

*  Properly,  "  motley  as  a  peacock's  tail,'* 
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4.  All  planets,  if  radiant  and  mo^dng  in  the  northern  paths, 
bring  peace,  abimdanoe,  and  happiness;  but  the  same,  by 
moving  in  the  southern  paths/  and  berelt  of  radiance;  piodooe 
famine,  robbery,  and  death. 

5.  If  Yenus  stands  in  Magh&,  and  Jupiter  (at  the  same 
time)  in  Poshya,  monarchs  will  keep  peace,  and  their  subjects 
enjoy  happiness,  mirth,  and  health. 

6.  If  the  planets,  the  Sun  excepted,  oppress  Ejrttik&,  Maghi, 
Bohini,  or  Jyeshth&,  the  western  country  is  visited  with  dis- 
tress. 

7.  If  at  evening  the  same  are  stationed  like  a  flag  in  the 
east,  there  must  needs  be  strife  between  4;he -sovereigns  of  the 
east ;  and  if  they  are  se  disposed  in  midheaven,  the  middle 
country  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  These  effects,  howevei^ 
only  take  place  in  case  the  planets  are  coarse,  not  if  they 
are  bright  and  radiant. 

8.  By  the  planets  occupying  the  southern  quarters,  the  rain* 
clouds  in  the  Dekkhan  get  dispersed.  War  results  from  their 
showing  small  and  coarse,  but  peace  is  augured  from  their 
appearing  bulky  and  radiant. 

T  By  beaming  brightly,  while  standing  in  the  northern 
road,  they  bring  bliss  to  the  kings  in  that  quarter ;  by  look- 
ing small  and  ashy-hued,  they  will  harm  countries  and  princes 
in  that  direction. 

10.  When  the  stars  of  the  lunar  mansions  and  planets  are 
wrapped  in  smoke,  flame,  and  sparks,  or  remain  invisible 
without  assignable  cause,  the  whole  land  and  its  ruler  will 
come  to  destruction. 

11.  When  a  brace  of  moon^i  shine  by  day,  then  will 
Brahmans  soon  thrive  uncommonly  well ;  two  suns  forebode 
war  between  Kshatriyas ;  three,  four,  or  more  sune^,  announce 
the  world's  end, 

12.  A  comet  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  Seven  Seers, 
Abhijit,  the  Polestar,  and  Jyeshthd,  destroys  the  rain-clouds, 
is  injurious  to  good  actions,  and  brings  sorrow.  A(lesh& 
being  touched,  the  rain  will  certainly  come  to  nought,  and 

^  Cf.  ch.  Ix.  1-6. 
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the  country,  distjraoted  ftnd  full  of  (fatherless)  children,  will 
perish. 

13.  Saturn,  by  moving  and  retrogradmg  in  Krttikll  and 
the  next  six  lunar  mansions,,  causes  famine,,  violent  danger, 
discord  amongst  friends^v  and  drought.^ 

14.  If  Saturn,  Mars,  or  a  comet  crosses  Bohinf  s  wain,  need 
I  tell  that  the  whole  world  shall  perish  in  a  sea  of  calamities  P^ 

15.  When  a  comet  repeatedly  appears  or  moves  through 
the  whole  of  the  asterisms,  tiwn  shaQ  the  worH,  movable 
and  immovable^  taste  the  bitter  fruits  of  actions  in  a  former 
existence: 

16.  By  showing^  the  shape  of  a  bow,  and  by  being  rough 
and  blood-coloured,  the  Moon  threatens  famine,  announces 
the  moving  on  of  annies>  and  victory  on  the  side  the  string 
of  the  bow  is  turned  to.  When  her  cusps  are  turned  down- 
wards, she  is  fatal  to  kine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  loss  of  the 
cropSi  By  flaming  or  smoking,^  she  forebodes  death  to  the 
king; 

17.  When  the  Moon  is  sleek,  large,  showing  equal  horns, 
broad,,  and  standing  high  northward  in  the  wild  elephant's 
path,'  when  looked  at  by  benign  planets,  and  far  removed 
from  the  malign  ones,  she  greatly  promotes  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

18.  If  the  Moon  accomplishes  her  conjunction  with  Magh&, 
Anur&dh^  Jyeshtb^,  Yiqdkhk,  or  Citr&,  by  approaching  them 
from  the  south,  she  is  not  auspicious.  She  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  beneficial,  if  taking  her  course  nor&  or  through  the 
midst  of  those  asterisms. 

'  This  stanza  is  quoted  in  Pancatantra  i.  st.  240.    Cf.  also  cb.  vi.  9 ; 
ix.  25.    Comm.  'TfOT^  ^F^ll 

%^  vnrt  ^J^TR^  ^ra4  ^r^^ftWH  i^ 

'  Cf.  ch.  ii.  1. 
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19.  The  cloudy  horizontal  iine  that  crosseB  the  Sun  at 
rising  or  setting  is  termed  a  "bar/'^  An  "inclosure**  is 
the  same  with  a  mock  sun,  and  an  airy  staffs  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  straight  rainbow. 

20.  The  long  beams  going  up  from  the  Sun  at  rising  or 
setting  are  the  "  unerring  "  beams.^  A  fragmentary  straight 
raiabow  is  called  the  ''red  line"^^  the  same,  but  longer,  is 
termed  Air&vata.^    . 

21.  Twilight  (of  evening)  is  the  time  from  the  Sun's  disc 
having  half  set  upwards  to  the  time  when  the  stars  become 
distinctly  visible ;  and  (twilight  of  morning)  is  the  time  from 
whence  the  stars  begin  to  fade  in  lustre  until  the  moment 
the  Sun  has  half  risen. 

22.  From  the  aforesaid  phenomena  at  twilight  (o£  morning 
and  evening),  one  has  to  foretell  good  and  eviL  When  all  of 
them  appear  sleek,  there  will  be  instant  rain ;  when  coarse, 
there  will  be  unsafety. 

23.  Rain  is  to  be  expected  by  an  unbroken  cloudy  bar,  a 
clear  sky,  darkish  or  sleek  sunbeams,  a  bright  rainbow, 
lightning  in  the  north-east,  or  when  a  tree-shaped  cloud  is 
shone  upon  by  the  Sun's  rays,  or  when  a  huge  cloud  shrouds 
the  setting  Sun. 

24.  In  the  country  where  the  Sun  seems  broken  oflf,  wry, 
blackish,  small,  or  marked  with  the  figures  of  crows  or  other 
inauspicious  animals,  and  coarse,  in  that  country  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  ruler  is  undone. 

25.  He  whose  army  is  followed  by  troops  of  carnivorous 
birds  when  he  is  about  to  do  battle,  shall  suffer  a  heavy 
defeat ;  but  if  the  birds  are  in  advance,  be  shall  triumph. 

26.  When  at  sunrise  or  sunset  a  Fata  morgana  in  the  shape 
of  an  army  obstructs  the  solar  orb,  then  you  may  predict  that 
battle  and  peril  draw  near  to  tbe  king, 

27.  A  softly  gleaming  twilight,  joined  to  a  soft  breeze  and 
the  noise  of  unmolested  birds  and  wild  beasts,  is  lucky ;  one 
tliat  is  obscured  by  dust,  is  lacking  lustre,  or  shows  a  tinge 
like  blood,  causes  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

*  Cf.  ch.  XXX.  26.  »  Cf.  ch.  xxx.  16.  '  Cf.  ch.  xxx.  11. 

*  Cf.  ch.  xxvUi.  16.  *  Cf.  ch.  xxx.  8. 
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28.  Herewith  have  I  expounded,  without  repetition,  all 
that  the  Seers  have  more  oopiously  stated.  Even  after  hear* 
ing  the  kokila'a  tune,  the  crow  will  not  leave  off  croaking ; 
for  it  is  but  its  nature  not  to  outdo  the  kokila. 


Chapter  XLVIII. 
Royal  Inauguration  Ceremony, 

1.  The  ruler  is  to  the  people  what  the  root  is  to  the  tree. 
Since  general  woe  ensues  from  the  root  being  impaired,  and 
general  weal  follows  from  its  being  kept  in  good  condition,  the 
sovereign  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  taken  care  of. 

2.  Now  learn  the  propitiating  ceremony,  such  as  it  has  been 
revealed  by  the  Creator  for  Indra's  sake  to  the  teacher  of  the 
gods  (Brhaspati),  and  handed  down  by  the  latter  to  Vrddha- 
Ghtrga,  who  delivered  it  to  Bhaguri.^ 

3.  This  inauguration  ceremony,*  than  which  no  rite  for 

^  The  pushyasndnam  agrees  in  its  general  features  with  the  royal 
inaugaration  ceremony  as  prescribed  in  Aitareya-Br&hmana  viii.  and 
Catapatha-Br.  v. ;  yet  in  the  particulars  there  are  important  discre* 
pandes. 

'  Utpala  takes  pushy dsndnam  to  signify  "  the  washing  at  (the  con- 
junction of  the  Moon  with)  Pushya."  The  period  fixed  upon  for  the 
ceremony  is,  indeed,  the  conjunction  just  named,  but  that  is  plainly  done 
upon  the  principle  of  nomen  omen.  The  original  meaning  is  that  of 
"  auspicious  washing,"  for  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to  perform  the 
rite  at  Pushya,  though  it  was  the  more  common  course.  The  wrong 
etymology  is  countenanced  by  these  lines  of  Vf ddha-Garga's : 
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quelling  evil  portents  is  more  efficacious,  must  be  conducted 
by  the  astrologer  and  the  court  priest. 

4,  5.  A  fit  place  for  the  ceremony  is  some  spot  in  a  forest 
covered  with  young  trees,  shrubs,  creepers,  and  spreading 
plants,  abounding  with  lovely,  sweet-smelling  trees,  with 
unimpaired  leaves  and  shoots ;  where  no  cordia,  no  beleric 
myrobalan,  no  spinous,  bitter,  bad-smelling  trees  are  found, 
and  where  no  inauspicious  birds,  like  owls,  vultures,  etc.,  are 
staying. 

6,  7.  Some  woodskirt  ringing  with  the  noise  of  cocks, 
pheasants,  parrots,  peacocks,  woodpeckers,  blue  jays,  green 
pigeons,  sylvatic  partridges,  red  partridges,  francolines, 
fmr^ulm^  doves,  ^rika^?  bees  inebriated  with  sipping  flower- 
juice,  hokiloBy  and  others, — such  a  place  also  is  adapted  to  the 
purpose ;  as  well  as  some  pure  building  on  consecrated  ground. 

8.  Or  one  should  perform  the  rite  on  beautiful  sandy  river 
banks,  scratched  by  the  nails  of  aquatic  birds,  and  as  charm- 
ing to  eye  and  heart  as  the  (swelling)  haunches  of  q)ortful 
damsels. 

9,  10.  Or  near  a  lake  azure  as  the  clear  sky,  where  dark 
lotuses  are  open  like  so  many  eyes,  where  skipping  swans 
form  as  it  were  a  (white)  umbrella,^  and  ducks,  ospreys,  and 
cranes  raise  their  cries.  Or  a  lake  where  the  water-lilies, 
like  so  many  damsels,  show  their  full-blown  flowers  like  so 
many  faces,  and  their  swelling  buds  like  breasts,  whilst  they 
seem  to  chatter  in  the  melodious  tones  of  warbling  swans. 

11.  Or  else  one  may  perform  the  ceremony  in  a  cow-station 
that  is  gay  with  the  lowing  and  frisking  of  young  calves, 
where  the  ground  is  covered  with  impressions  of  hoo&,  dung, 
and  froth  proceeding  from  kine  ruminating, 

y«iwi«l  'wnrt  fl^K^  irafhr^i  i 

'  Wliat  kind  of  bird  the  vanjula  is  I  caoDot  tell ;  a  synoDymous  term 
is  khadiraeancu, 
^  According  to  the  Gomm.  the  frtka  is  ths  same  as  fHkmrfM. 
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12.  Or  on  ike  seaside  crowded  with,  liappily  arrired 
splendid  siiipsy  and  showing  a  line  half  dork,  half  white, 
owing  to  the  fishes  and  white  birds  lurking  in  ^e  rotang# 

13.  Or  in  henmtages  where  the  yoimg  ones  of  deer  and 
birds  find  a  safe  refuge,  and  a  lion  is  subdued  by  a  hind^  like 
wrath  is  quelled  by  patience. 

14.  Or  in  a  house  blessed  with  deer-eyed  women  with 
Yoioes  sweet  as  the  kokila's,  and  with  steps  that  betray  them 
to  be  hindered  by  the  golden  girdle,  ankle  rings  and  hea^ 
haunches  they  have  to  carry. 

15.  Or  at  hallowed  shrines,  bathing -places,  in  public 
gardens,  spots  with  beautiful  scenery,  on  some  tract  of  land 
sloping  down  to  the  north-east^  and  bounded  by  a  stream 
running  in  a  direction  from  left  to  right.^ 

16.  17.  The  soil,  to  be  conducive  to  victory,  must  be  hard, 
goodnnnelling,  sleek,  sweet,  plain,  not  covered  with  ashes, 
charcoal*  bones,  brackish  spots,  husks,  hairs,  cavities,  lairs  of 
land-orabs,  holes  of  porcupines  and  mice^  and  ant-hills.  In 
dioosing  an  encampment  for  the  troops,  one  has  to  follow 
the  same  rules  as  much  as  circumstances  allow. 

18,  19.  The  astrologer,  minister,  and  officiating  priest 
most  set  out  by  night  fnmi  the  town  in  an  easterly,  northerly, 
or  north-easterly  direction,  where,  after  preparing  an  oblation, 
the  priest  devoutly  and  humbly  performs  the  invocation^ 
presenting  fried  grains,  whole  barleycorns,  curds,  and  flowersi. 
The  verses  for  the  invocation,  such  as  taught  by  the  Seer,  are : 

20.  ^'May  they  come!  all  the  divine  beings  who  are 
desirous  to  receive  our  worship,  the  regenta  of  the  quarters, 
the  snakes,  birds,  and  whosoever  has  a  share  in  the  offering.^ 

21.  Having  thus  invocated  them  aU,  the  priest  shall  say  : 
"  On  obtaining  our  worship,  they  will  depart  to-morrow 
morning,  leaving  their  blessing  to  our  sovereign." 

*  Gornm.  TT^n^  ^wrf* 
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22.  After  they  haye  worshipped  the  invocated  bemgs,  they 
are  to  stay  there  over  night,  to  observe  good  and  evil  dreams^ 
agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Y&tr&. 

23.  On  the  next  morning,  the  ingredients  for  the  rite, 
which  will  presently  be  described,  must  be  carried  to  the 
designated  spot.  The  following  stanzas  bearing  upon  the 
subject  have  been  delivered  by  the  Seers : 

24.  25,  26.  "  Then  should  the  priest,  by  drawing  a  ciTde, 
prepare  the  ground,  to  be  decked  with  various  and  numerous 
gems ;  then  divide  the  diagram  into  different  compartments, 
which  he  assigns  severally  to  the  Snakes,  Yakshas,  Qods, 
Ancestors,  Gandharvas,  Nymphs,  Seers,  Blessed,  Planets, 
Lunar  Mansions,  Eudras,  Mother  Deities,  Skanda,  Yishnu, 
Yi9&kha,  the  Guardians  of  the  Eight  Quarters,  and  the  Wives 
of  the  Gods. 

27,  28.  ''  Having  marked  them  by  different  colours,  he 
must  skilMly  honour  each  of  them,  according  to  their  rank, 
with  delicious  fragrant  perfumes,  garlands,  and  ointments ; 
likewise  with  sweetmeats,  and  various  other  sorts  of  food,  as 
fruits,  roots,  flesh ;  and  with  different  delicious  beverages, 
liquor,  milk,  wine,  and  the  like." 

29.  I  proceed  to  tell  how  the  deities,  whose  names  are 
written  down  in  the  diagram,  should  be  honoured.  As  to 
the  planets,  one  must  keep  to  the  rule  stated  in  (the  chapter 
of  the  Y&tr&  on)  the  offering  to  the  planets. 

30.  The  imps,  demons,  and  children  of  darkness  are 
worshipped  with  flesh,  boiled  rice,  wine,  etc. ;  the  Ancestors, 
with  unguents,  collyrium,  oil,  and  also  with  flesh  and  boiled 
rice. 

31.  The  Seers  are  honoured  with  passages  from  the  S&ma-, 
Yajur-,  and  Eg-Yeda,  along  with  perfumes,  incense,  and 
garlands;  the  Snakes  with  colours  not  amalgamating  with 
one  another,^  with  honey,  ghee,  and  sugar. 

32.  The  Gods  are  worshipped  with  incense,  ghee,  oblations 
to  fire,  garlands,  jewels,   praises  and  signs  of  reverence; 

*  The  renderiDg  is  doubtful ;  Cornm. :  Ipf  WiPft  l|IQ|i||4|^lf;  4« 

^fWV  •una  %  I 
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the  Gandharvas  and  Nymphs,  with  most  sweet-scented  per- 
fumes and  garlands. 

33.  The  rest  are  treated  with  van-coloured  oblations.  As 
tokens  of  worship  to  all  of  them  in  general  must  be  laid 
down  amulet  strings,  raiments,  flags,  ornaments,  and  sacri- 
ficial strings. 

34,  35.  The  priest  then  proceeds  to  kindle  fire  on  the 
sacrificial  eminence,  either  on  the  western  or  southern  side  of 
the  circle,  and  bring  up  the  ingredients,  viz.,  long  sprigs  of 
D&b-grass  not  yet  in  the  bud,  fried  grains,  ghee,  whole 
barleycorns,^  curds,  honey,  white  mustard  seeds,  perfiimes, 
flowers,  incense,  orpiment,  collyrium,  sesamum,  and  sweet 
fruits  of  the  season. 

36«  Further  there  must  be  dishes  of  milk  porridge  and 
ghee.  It  is  with  these  ingredients  the  priest  performs  his 
sacrifice  on  the  western  eminence,  where  the  inauguration 
is  to  take  place. 

37.  In  the  comers  are  arranged  strong  water-jars,  with 
white  yam  tied  roimd  their  necks,  and  covered  with  sprouts 
and  fruits  from  such  trees  as  yield  a  milky  juice. 

38.  The  jars  contain  water  mixed  with  the  substances  for 
the  washing,  and  with  gems.  As  to  the  substances  for  the 
ceremony,  they  are  enumerated  in  the  following  verses  of 
Garga's. 

39-42.  "Into  the  water-jars  one  shall  put  the  plants 
Jyotishmati,*  Tr&yamfi,na,  Abhayfi.,  Apar&jitft,  Jiv&,  Vi9ve5- 

*  The  Comm.  explains  "^^J^TTT;  by  TPfTJ  J  o^  WHIT*  he  ooly  re- 
marks: irf^^:. 

'  The  original  names  of  the  plants  have  been  retained  in  the  transla- 
tion, in  order  to  show  that  the  choice  of  those  plants  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  nomen  omen.  The  place  of  several  among  them  is  not  yet 
determined.    The  Comm.  gives  a  paraphrase  that  is  not  without  value : 

^WTTf^nrt  ^  (v.i.  iTHt)  I  ^ft^  ^^'^  I  tir%^  xRRT- 
mt  (v.i.  ?fft)  *jaMuiT*i  I  ^^ri^^  (^.i. •Tt)  hRwh  i  ^jWhit 
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yari,  P&th&,  Samang&,  Yijayft,  Sah&,  Sahadevi,  Ptir^akodbH, 
Qat&varl,  Arishtik&,  Qivk,  Bhadr&,  Br&hmt,  Eshemft,  Aj& ; 
further  all  sorts  of  seed^  gold^  things  held  auspioioas  at 
festiTitie^  so  far  as  procurable;  all  sorts  of  herbs  and 
flavoars  [gems,  all  sorts  of  perftimeS)  fruits  of  ^gle  mar* 
melos  and  Flacoiirtia  sapida,.  herbs  with  auspicious  names, 
gold  and  things  used  at  festivities].^' 

43*  "  The  priest  shall  spread  out,  first,  the  skin  of  a  bull 
with  auspieious  marks,  who  has  died  from  old  age.  The 
skin  is  to  be  laid  so  that  the  neck  is  turned  to  the  east. 

44.  *^  Thereupon  is  put  a  red,  unimpaired  ^in  of  a  fighting 
bull ;  then,  thirdlj,^  a  lion's  skin,,  and  thereon  a  tiger's. 

45.  "  These  four  skins  should  be  spread  out  on  the  saori* 
ficial  eminence  when  the  moon  is  in-  conjimotion  with  the 
asterism  of  Pushja,  and  at  a  lucky  hour." 

46.  Upon  the  skins  is  to  be  placed  a  throne  wrought  of 
gold,  silver,  or  copper,  or  made  from  the  wood  of  such  trees 
as  yield  a  milky  juicor 

47.  The  seat  is  raised  a  cubit,  or  one  oubit  and  a  quarter, 
or  one  and  a  half,  the  first  bringing  luck  to  govemc^rs  ei 
provinces,  the  second  to  those  princes  who  aspire  to  con- 
quer their  neighbours,  and  the  third  to  those  who  wish  to 
lord  it  over  a  whole  empire^ 

48.  49.  The  king  shall  lay  a  piece  of  gold  on  the  stool, 
and  then  take  his  seat,  cheerful,  surrounded  by  his  ministers, 
intimates,  priest,  astroIoger,^  bcMrgesses,  and  persons  of  sji 
auspicious  name,^  while  the  solemn  acclamations  sent  forth  by 
bards,  citizens,  and  firahmans,  and  the  festive  sounds  of 
tabors,  horns,  and  musical  instruments,  quell  all  evil. 

^  St.  42  ooDtains  a  saperflaous  repetitioD  of  the  three  preceding  }  yet 
the  author  may  have  foand  the  stanza  in  his  copy  of  Garga's  work. 

'  The  Comm.  adduces  as  examples :  Jayarftja,  Siuharftja,  Bandhuri^ 
VyAghraHlja. 
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60.  The  court  priest  now  wraps  the  king,  who  wears  a 
new  linen  garanent^  in  a  woollen  blanket,  and  after  making 
9  libation,  pours  over  him  the  oontents  of  the  jars  filled  with 
ghee,^ 

51.  The  number  of  gars  may  he  eight,  or  twenty-eight,  or 
a  hundred  and  eight ;  the  greater  the  number  the  g^i'eater 
the  efficacy.  The  pray^  to  be  recited  on  the  oecaaigoQ,  com- 
posed by  the  Seer  (Y^ddha-Garga),  here  follows : 

52^  &3.  "  This  glossy  liquid  is  identified  with  sjdendour ; 
this  is  the  best  ezpeller  of  ill;  this  is  the  food  of  gods;  on 
it  the  worlds  are  founded.  Whatear€a*  eyil«  earthly,  fttmo- 
qpherical  or  celestial,  has  reached  thee,  may  it  all  x)ome  to 
nought  by  contact  with  the  shining  liquid !  " 

54.  Then,  taking  off  the  woollen  blanket,  he  spnnkles  the 
king  with  the  water  destined  for  the  rite,  mixed  with  fruits 
and  flowers,  and  recites  this  prayer : 

55-70.  ''May  the  gods  sprinkle  thee,  and  ihe  Blessed 
from  all  eternity,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  ^iva,  the  Sftdhyas,  the 
hosts  (^  Maruts,  the  sons  of  Aditi,  Yasua,  Kudras,  the  healing 
Agvins,  Aditi  the  Mother  of  Gods,  Benediction,  Perfection, 
Eloquence,  Glory,  Fortune,  Firmness,  Magnificence,  Sinivdll, 
Euhi^,  Danu,  SuraasL,  Yinat&,  and  Kadru.  So,  too,  may  the 
other  Goddesses  not  named,  the  Mothers  of  Gods,  and  the 
heavenly  crowds  of  Nymphs  sprinkle  thee,  all  together. 
The  Lunar  Asterisms^  Hours,  Halfmonths,  Days,  Chief  Day 
Periods,  Yeara^,  Regents  of  the  Days,  Minutes,  Seconds, 
Moments,  Bits, — these,  and  other  divisions  of  Time,  may 
they  graciously  sprinkle  thee.  The  Yaim&nikafii,  the  celestial 
Legions,  Manus,  Oceans,  the  Seven  Seers  with  Arundhatl, 
the  Fixed  Places,'  Marici,  Atri,  Pulaha,  Pulastya,  Kratu, 
Angiras,  Bhrgu,  Sanatkumara,  Sanaka  and  son,^  San&tana, 
Daksha,    Jaigishavya,    Bhalandana,*    Ekata^    Dvita,    Trita, 

'  In  so  much  does  the  ceremoDy  more  resemble  an  anointment  than  a 
washing. 

*  Amongst  them  the  Pole-star. 

'  Or  Sanandana  as  noun  proper^ 

*  Cf.  the  Vftr.  rr. 
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J&vslli,  Ea9yapay  Durv&sas,  Durvintta,  Ea^va^  EAtyAyanay 
M&rkandeya,  Dirghatapas,  Qima99epay  yidtLratha,  Urvay 
Samvartaka,  Cyavana,  Atri,  Par&9ara,  Dvaip4yana,  Yavakrita, 
DevarSja,  and  his  younger  brother, — these,  and  other  Seers  in- 
tent on  wisdom  and  holiness,  rich  in  purity,  may  they  sprinkle 
thee,  along  with  their  pupils  and  wives.  The  MountainSi 
Trees,  Creepers,  holy  Shrines,  the  blessed  Rivers,  the  Snakes, 
Elves,  blessed  Yaikh&nasas,  Yaih&yasas,  the  Father  of 
Creatures,  Diti,  the  Eine  who  are  the  Mothers  of  the  Universei 
the  heavenly  Chariots,  all  the  Worlds,  changeable  and  un- 
changeable, the  Fires,  Ancestors,  Stars,  Clouds,  Sky,  Regions, 
Waters, — these,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  hallowed, 
may  they  graciously  consecrate  thee  with  water  that  destroys 
all  evil  omens,  and  bestow  on  thee  hail,  long  life,  and  health  I " 

71.  These  are  the  verses  recited,  as  well  as  others  pre- 
scribed in  the  ritual  of  the  Atharva-veda,  and  the  prayers 
called  Rudragana,  E&shmanda,  Mahslrauhina,  Euberahrdaya 
(or  Euberahrdya),  and  Samrddhi.^ 

72.  The  washing  finished,  the  king  has  to  put  on  a  brace 
of  cotton  garments,  over  which  have  been  muttered  (by  way 
of  benediction)  the  three  verses  beginning  with  Apo  hi  ahthd, 
and  the  four  commencing  with  Hiranyavarndh.^ 

73.  The  monarch,  after  taking  water  and  honouring  the 
deities,  his  gurus  and  the  Brahmans,  and  also  the  royal 
umbrella,  standard,  and  weapons,  amidst  jubilations  and  blow- 
ing of  horns,  proceeds  to  do  his  personal  devotion.' 

*lflOfl^^  'T^  y  ^•li*<*i*t  ir^^^rr  'T^  I  Aboat  the  six 
Anuv&ka  verses  termed  K(ishni&ii4a,  cf.  Skr.  Diet,  of  B.  and  R.  L  v. ; 
about  Mah&rauhi^a,  cf.  i.  v.  rauhina  1.  c.  Whtki  fcas  are  called 
Kiiberahfdaya  and  Samfddhi  is  unknown  to  me. 

^  Atbarva-veda  I,  5,  I,  sqq,,  and  1,  33,  1,  sqq.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  former  mantra  has  in  our  editions  of  the  A.V.  not  three  but 
four  verses.  An  inaccuracy  of  the  author's  is  that  he  indicates  Atrafi- 
yavarna,  instead  of  hiranyavarndh, 

^  Comm.  ^IdH^S^^^I^I*  *'^*  commending  himself  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  guardian  deity. 
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74.  He  puts  on  his  new  triumphal  apparel,  which  has 
been  consecrated  with  the  three  verses  :  Aymhyam  varcmyam 
rdyasposhanif  etc.^ 

75,  76.  He  now  goes  to  the  other  sacrificial  eminence,  and 
seats  himself  upon  skins,  which  must  be  spread  out,  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  order :  1st,  a  buU's  skin ;  2nd,  a 
cat's ;  3rd,  an  antelope's ;  4th,  a  porcine  deer's ;  5th,  a  lion's 
skin ;  and  6th,  a  tiger's. 

77.  The  court  priest  presents  on  ^  the  principal  place  an 
ofiering  to  Fire,  made  up  of  fuel,  sesamum,  ghee,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  prayers  to  Eudra,  Indra,  Brhaspati, 
Vishnu,  and  the  Wind. 

78.  The  astrologer  expounds  the  foretokens  of  the  fire,  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  Indra's  banner.  All 
being  finished,  the  court  priest,  joining  his  hands  in  suppli- 
cation, says : 

79.  "  All  the  multitudes  of  divine  beings,  now  that  they 
have  received  worship  at  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  bestowed 
on  him  unbounded  success,  may  they  depart  to  return  another 
time ! " 

80.  The  monarch  then  honours  the  astrologer  and  court 
priest  with  many  gifts ;  farther,  such  other  persons  as  can 
claim  rewards,  Brahmans  skilled  in  the  ceremonial,  and 
others,  according  to  their  deserts. 

81.  He  must  issue  an  amnesty  to  his  people,  relieve  the 
victims  in  the  slaughter  places,  and  free  the  prisoners  ex- 
cepting those  guilty  of  high  treason. 

82.  A  repeated  performance  of  this  ceremony  at  the  time 
of  the  Moon's  conjunction  with  Pushya  makes  pleasure, 
renown  and  wealth  increase.  When  the  same  propitiating 
rite  is  performed  at  any  other  conjuncture,  it  will,  according 
to  ancient  authorities,  yield  but  half  the  (desired)  results. 

83.  "  The  auspicious  washing  ceremony  may  be  performed 
at  a  time  when  evil  portents  and  calamities  are  afflicting  the 
realm,  at  the  time  of  eclipses,  the  appearing  of  a  comet,  and 
a  planetary  conflict. 

*  VajasaDeyi-S.  24,  50-52. 
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84.  ^'  There  is  no  portent  on  earth  that  eaimoit  be  asBoaged 
by  it,  and  there  is  no  solemnity  that  can  exoel  it* 

85.  ''  This  rite  is  very  salutary  at  the  king^s  inanguratioa, 
and  cdso  when  he  aspires  to  the  rank  of  an  emperor,  or  when 
he  is  longing  for  the  birth  of  a  son. 

86.  "  It  was  for  the  sake  of  mighty  Indra  that  Bf^aspati, 
of  world-wide  fame,  taught  this  extraordinary  washings  whioh 
is  conducive  to  long  life,  increase  of  progeny  and  popularity. 

87.  "  He  who  in  the  same  manner  causes  his  horses  and 
elephants  to  be  washed,  shall  see  those  parts  of  his  fbroea  free 
from  disease  and  attaining  the  highest  efficiency^'' 


Chapter  XLTX. 
Signs  of  Gold  Diadems, 


1.  The  lucky  and  unlucky  signs  of  gold  diadems  that 
have  been  amply  described  by  the  Masters,  are  here  enome* 
rated  by  me,  and  that  completely,  though  in  a  succinct 
manner. 

2.  The  diadem  of  a  king  must,  to  be  auspicious,  have  on 
expanidon  of  ^ght  digits  in  the  middle ;  a  queen's  should, 
according  to  prescription,  be  seven  digits;  and  a  prince 
royal's,  six. 

3.  The  diadem  of  a  commander  of  the  troops  has  an  ex* 
pansion  of  four  digits  in  the  middle,  and  a  diadem  bestowed 
by  way  of  royal  favour  ^  two.  These  are  the  five  kinds  of 
diadems  known. 

4.  All  have  a  length  double  of  the  expansion,  whereas  the 
expansion  on  both  sides  is  half  that  of  the  middle.  AU 
should  be  wrought  from  pure  gold  for  the  soke  of  increasing 
bliss. 

5.  A  royal  diadem  has  five  crests ;  a  prince  royal's,  or 

'  Cf.  KathOsarit-S^ra,  ix.  54,  233 : 
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queen's,  has  three.  A  ohief  commaQder's  diadem  has  one 
crest ;  a  diadem  bestowed  as  a  mark  of  royal  favour  has 
none. 

6.  When  the  gold  plate  for  the  diadem  in  being  wrought 
easily  expands,  it  bodes  success  and  victory  to  the  king,  and 
happiness  to  the  people. 

7.  A  flaw  in  the  middle  produces  loss  of  life  and  kingdom. 
A  diadem  having  a  split  in  the  middle  must  be  cast  away ; 
one  that  shows  a  burst  on  the  sides,  gives  trouble. 

8.  At  the  appearance  of  evil  tokens,  the  diviner  has  to  pre- 
scribe an  expiation  for  the  king.  A  diadem  with  auspicious 
signs  is  conducive  to  the  weal  of  king  and  land. 


Chapter  L. 
Signs  of  Swords, 

1.  A  sword  of  the  longest  description  measures  fifty  digits; 
the  shortest  is  of  twenty-five  digits.  A  flaw  on  such  a  spot 
(of  the  sword)  as  corresponds  with  an  odd  number  of  digits, 
must  be  deemed  ill-ominous. 

2.  Yet  flaws  resembling  a  Bilva-fruit,  Vardham&na-figure, 
umbrella,  emblem  of  Qiva,  earring,  lotus,  banner,  weapon,  or 
cross,  are  held  auspicious. 

3.  Flaws  shaped  like  a  lizard,  crow,  heron,  carrion  bird, 
headless  trunk  or  scorpion,  and  several  flaws  along  the  upper 
edge,  are  not  lucky. 

4.  A  sword  that  shows  a  chink,  is  too  short,  blunt,  damaged 
at  the  upper  edge,  impleasing  to  eye  and  mind,  and  without 
tone,  is  inauspicious.  The  reverse  qualities  forebode  favourable 
results. 

5.  The  rattling  of  a  sword  (of  itself)  is  said  to  portend 
death ;  its  not  going  out  of  the  sheath  (when  drawn)^  augurs 
defeat.  There  will  be  strife  when  the  sword  jumps  out  of  the 
scabbard  by  itself,  but  victory  when  it  is  seen  flaming. 

6.  The  king  ought  not  to  imsheath  it  without  reason,  nor 
rub  it,  nor  look  at  his  own  face  in  it,  nor  tell  its  price.     He 

*  In  the  text  we  should  read  M<^€||«||M^A4»  as  the  Comm.  has  it. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  8EKIX8.]  6 
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should  not  mention  the  place  whence  it  has  come  from,  nor 
take  its  measure,  nor,  without  precaution,  touch  the  blade.^ 

7.  The  most  esteemed  swords  are  those  that  are  fashioned 
like  a  cow's  tongue,  a  lotus-petal,  a  bambu-leaf,  an  oleander- 
leaf,  rapiers  and  scimitars. 

8.  If  a  wrought  sword  proves  too  long,  it  may  not  be 
shortened  by  striking  off  a  portion  of  it,  but  should  be  polished 
till  it  has  the  length  required.  The  owner  dies  if  a  piece  is 
struck  off  at  the  upper  end,  and  his  mother  dies  if  the  same 
is  done  at  the  point. 

9.  From  a  flaw  on  the  hilt  you  may  infer  the  existence  of 
a  corresponding  flaw  on  the  blade,  just  as  you  may  conclude 
on  seeing  a  mole  in  the  face  of  a  damsel,  that  there  is  another 
such  in  her  hidden  parts. 

10.  And  by  observing  which  part  of  the  body  is  touched 
by  a  swordsman,  when  consulting  the  diviner,  the  latter  will 
be  able  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  flaw  on  the  sword  in 
the  scabbard,  provided  he  (the  diviner)  knows  the  following 
rules. 

11-15.  If  the  man  touches  his  head,  the  flaw  is  at  the  first 
digit;  the  second  digit  corresponds  with  the  forehead;  the 
third  with  the  spot  between  the  brows ;  the  fourth  with  the 
eyes ;  the  fifth  with  the  nose ;  the  sixth  with  the  lips ;  the 
seventh  with  the  cheeks ;  the  eighth  with  the  jaws ;  the  nintb 
with  the  ears ;  the  tenth  with  the  neck ;  the  eleventh  with  the 
shoulders ;  the  twelfth  with  the  breast ;  the  thirteenth  with 
the  armpits ;  the  fourteenth  with  the  paps ;  the  fifteenth  with 
the  heart;  the  sixteenth  with  the  belly;  the  seventeenth 
with  the  loins;  the  eighteenth  with  the  navel;  the  nineteenth 
with  the  abdomen  ;  the  twentieth  with  the  hip ;  the  twenty- 
first  with  the  pudendum ;  the  twenty-second  with  the 
thighs ;  the  twenty-fourth  with  the  knees  ;  the  twenty* fifth 
with  the  legs ;  the  twenty-sixth  with  the  part  between  the 
legs;  the  twenty-seventh  with  the  ankles;  the  twenty- 
eighth  with  the  heels ;  the  twenty-ninth  with  the  feet ;  the 
thirtieth  with  the  toes  :  such  is  the  theory  of  Garga. 

^  Cf.  the  passage  from  Parftqara  as  quoted  in  the  foot-note  on  St.  24. 
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16-19.  The  conseqaencea  to  be  foretold  from  a  flaw  in  the 
first,  second^  third  digit,  and  so  forth^  up  to  the  thirtieth 
digit,  are  as  follows :  death  of  a  child,  obtaining  of  wealth, 
loss  of  riches,  good  fortune,  captivity,  birth  of  a  son,  quarrels, 
acquiring  of  elephants,  death  of  a  child,,  acquiring  of  wealth, 
destruction,  getting^  a  wife,  grief,  gain,  ]loss,  getting  a  wife, 
death,  prosperity,  death,  contentment,  loss  of  wealth,  acquiring 
of  riches,  death  without  salvation,^  obtaining  of  wealth,  death, 
good  fortune,  poverty>  dominion,  death,  kingly  power. 

20.  Upwards  of  the  thirtieth  digit  no  consequences  are 
specified ;  in  general,  however,  the  flaws  at  the  odd  digits  are 
injurious,  at  the  even  ones  auspicious,  ^ut  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  flaws  from  the  thirtieth  digit  upwards  to  the 
sword's  point  are  of  no  consequence  at  all. 

21.  A  sword  that  smells  like  oleander,  blue  lotus,  elephant's 
frontal  juice,  ghee,  saffron,  jessamine,  or  Michelia  champaka, 
brings  good  luck ;  but  iU-omened  is  one  that  has  the  odour 
of  cow  urine,  mud,  or  fat. 

22.  A  smell  similar  to  that  of  tortoise  blubber,  blood,  or 
potash,  augurs  danger  and  pain.  A  sword  glittering  like 
beryl,  gold,  and  lightning,  brings  victory,  health,  and  pro- 
sperity. 

23.  The  fluid  to  imbrue  a  sword  with,  according  to  the 
precept  of  TJ^anas,  is:  blood,  if  one  wishes  for  a  splendid 
fortime;  ghee,  if  one  is  desirous  to  have  a  virtuous  son; 
water,  if  one  is  longing  for  inexhaustible  wealth. 

24.  An  approved  mixture  to  imbrue  the  sword  with,  in  case 
of  one  desirous  to  attain  his  object  by  wicked  means,  is :  milk 
from  a  mare,  a  camel,  and  elephant.  A  mixture  of  fish  bile, 
deer-milk,  horse-milk,  and  goat-milk,  blended  with  toddy, 
will  make  the  sword  fit  to  cut  an  elephant's  tnmk.* 

^  The  Comm.  has  anirvdrii,  and  explains  it  hy  mrtyu. 
^  Comm. ?T^rR  lilUli:  I 
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25.  A  sword,  first  rubbed  with  oil,  and  then  imbrued  with 
an  unguent  compounded  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  CalotzopiBy 
goat's  horn,  ink,  dung  from  doves  and  mice,  and  afterwmrdB 
whetted,  is  fit  for  piercing  stones. 

26.  An  iron  instrument  imbrued  with  a  stale  mixture  of 
potash  of  plantains  with  buttermilk,  and  properly  whetted, 
will  not  get  crooked  on  a  istone,  nor  blunted  on  other  iron 
instruments. 


Chapter  LI. 
Art  of  Soothsaying} 


1.  The  soothsayer  must  tell  a  consulting  person^s  fortune 
by  observing  the  latter's  direction,  utterances,  place,  what 
the  same  is  taking  into  his  hand,  and  which  limb  of  his  own 
or  another's  he  is  touching ;  conjointly  with  this  the  diviner 
should  intelligently  consider  the  time  being.  For  Time, 
comprehending  all  that  is  movable  and  immovable,  is  all- 
knowing,  all-seeing,  and  all-present,  and  shows  to  all  who 
need  it,  the  good  and  evil  consequences  through  means  of 
bodily  motions  and  utterances.* 

2.  The  place  (of  consultation)  is  favourable  if  it  is  level, 
covered  with  good  grass,  pleasing  in  the  limpidity  of  its 
sweet  water,  covered  with  beautiful  flowers  or  com,  fre- 
quented by  Gods,  Seers,  Brahmans,  virtuous  men,  and  Blessed 

^^ffgnSrmfnfiT^  ft^^^Eun  *%WT^  ^  ^prrf^  (v.  i. 
wMi?Itw  ^^  ft^uj^dn^ft)  i  cf.  8t. «. 

Ttiis  chapter  is  probably  spurious ;  see  the  remarks  of  the  Gomm. 
quoted  in  the  Var.  rr. 
'  The  passage  in  Parft^ara  which  has  obviously  served  as  the  model, 

runs  thus  :  1^  ^  'M<iHiilU|l  WTTTt  ^tnTWt  'WKjm  ^J^ 

^A\^  ^prr^^fMi^^^^:  i  ^Ert^ni^  nrftprt  ^M<i%g 
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(inhabitants  of  Heaven),  and  if  it  is  shadowed  by  trees  of 
auspicious  appellation,  charming  in  their  bloom,  loaded  with 
many  fruits,  possessed  of  sleek  barks  and  leaves,  and  not 
occupied  by  ill-omened  birds.^ 

3.  Not  good  is  a  plaee  abounding  with  such  trees  as  are 
cut,  split,  perforated  by  insects,  thorny,  scorched,  rough, 
crooked,  bearing  unseendy  *  names,  inhabited  by  ill-ominous 
birds,  and  covered  with  sear  and  withered  leaves  and  barks. 

4.  Unfavourable  also  are:  a  cemetery,  desolate  shrine, 
crossway,  a  dismal  rugged  spot,  an  always  brackish  ground, 
a  spot  covered  with  sweepings,  charcoal,  potsherds,  ashes, 
husks,  or  dry  grass. 

5.  Bad  is,  besides,  any  place,  when  occupied  by  monks^ 
naked  friars,  barbers,  enemies,  shackles,  butchers,  outcasts, 
gamblers,  ascetics,  or  persona  in  distress ;  moreover,  any 
place  where  weapons  or  spirits  are  being  sold.^ 

6.  East,  north,  and  north-east  are  the  directions  ^  of  good 
augury  to  the  consulting  person;  not  so  north-west,  west, 
south,  south-east  and  south-west.  The  favourable  time  is 
forenoon,  not  night,  nor  dawn,  nor  twilight,  nor  afternoon.^ 

7.  The  same  good  or  evil  tokens  as  expounded  in  the  rules 


Comiii. 


'  e.g.  vibhUaka,  veiaia. 


«     £ 


ue.  to  be  faced  at. 


Parft^ara: 
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iar  journeys,  must  in  this  case  be  interpreted,  and  that  fiom 
observing  what  object  is  placed  before  the  inquirer,  or  seen  in 
his  hand,  his  coat,  or  what  is  being  carried  by  the  crowds 

8,  9,  10.  The  masculine^  limbs  are:  thigh,  Iip»  pap, 
testicle,  foot,  tooth,  arm,  hand,  cheek,  hair,  throat,  nail, 
thumb,  temple,  armpit,  shoulder,  ear,  anus,  and  joint. 
Feminine  are:  brow,  nose,  buttock,  wrinkles,  hip,  line  oT 
felicity  in  the  palm,  finger,  tongue,  neck,  instep,  ankle,  leg, 
navel,  margin  of  the  ear,  and  hindpart  of  the  neck.  Neuter 
are :  mouth,  back,  coUarbone,  knee,  bone,  side,  heart,  palate, 
eye,  penis,  breast,  end  of  the  spine,  head  and  forehead. 
Touching  of  a  limb  of  the  first  description,  foreshows  speedy 
results ;  touching  of  one  of  the  second  kind,  denotes  slow 
results ;  the  touching  of  neuter  limbs  produces  no  effects 
whatever ;  nor  do  the  other  two,  if  they  happen  to  be  coarse, 
impaired,  broken,  or  lean. 

11.  When  the  querist  touches  or  moves  his  great  toe,  he  is 
to  sufier  from  eyesore ;  when  he  touches  or  moves  a  finger, 
one  may  announce  sorrow  on  account  of  his  daughter ;  when 
he  strikes  his  head,  iiiere  threatens  danger  from  the  king. 

12.  His  touching  the  breast,  presages  separation;  his 
taking  ofi"  a  piece  of  cloth  from  his  body,  denotes  loss ;  when 
he  pulls  a  piece  of  cloth  closer  to  him,  and  joins  foot  to  foot, 
he  will  get  friends. 

13.  When  he  scratches  the  earth  with  his  great  toe,  he  is 
thinking  of  land ;  when  he  scratches  his  feet  with  the  hand, 
his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a  female  slave. 

14.  If  the  man  looks  at  a  t&l-  or  birch-leaf,  he  is  thinking 
of  muslin  ;  if  he  is  standing  on  glass,  husks,  bone,  or  ashes, 
sickness  is  soon  to  befall  him ;  if  he  gazes  on  a  string,  net, 
or  bark,  captivity  awaits  him. 

15, 1 6.  Should  he  mention  or  see  long  pepper,  black  pepper, 
ginger,  cjrperus  grass,  lodh,  costus,  cloth,  andropogon,  cumin, 
spikenard,  anise,  and  TabemaDmontana,  one  may  foretell  that 
his  thoughts  are  engaged  on  the  following  subjects,  severally: 
a  wife^s  fault,  a  man's  fault,  a  person  in  distress,  loss  of  all, 

Ue.  denoted  by  words  of  mascoline  gender. 
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xkiiflsing  of  the  road,  loss  of  a  child,  of  wealth,  of  grain,  of  a 
child,  of  hipeds,  of  quadrupeds,  of  ^md. 

17.  From  his  keeping  in  the  hand  a  fruit  of  the  Indian 
figtree,  of  Bassia,  ebony-tree,  roseapple,  waved-leaved  figtree, 
mango,  and  jujube,^  it  may  be  predicted  that  he  is  to  acquire 
wealth,  gold,  men,  iron,  muslin,  silver,  and  copper. 

18.  The  sight  of  a  dish  filled  with  grain  and  a  full  water- 
pot,  augurs  the  thriving  of  the  family ;  excrements  of  an 
elephant,  cow,  or  dog,  denote  the  loss  of  wealth,  women,  or 
friends  (severally). 

19.  On  seeing  cattle,  an  elephant,  buffido,  lotus  blossom, 
silver,  or  a  tiger,  the  querist  is  destined  to  get  a  multitude 
of  sheep,  riches,  garments,  sandal,  silk,  or  ornaments  (suc- 
cessively). 

20.  When  a  fortune-teller  is  consulted  by  persons  in  the 
sight  of  a  skull-wearing  Qaiva  monk,  they  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  friends  or  gambling ;  when  in  the  sight  of  a  friar  of 
a  decent  order,  their  query  concerns  a  courtesan,  king,  or 
wife  in  childbed. 

21.  The  consultation  being  held  in  the  sight  of  a  Buddhist 
monk,  a  teacher,  a  Jaina  monk,  a  naked  mendicant  friar,  a 
diviner,  a  pedlar,*  a  fisher,  it  concerns  a  thief,  a  commander 
of  the  troops,  a  merchant,  a  female  slave,  a  soldier,  a  shop- 
keeper, a  condemned  criminal. 

22.  From  the  sight  of  an  ascetic  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
inquirer  is  thinking  of  an  absent  person;  he  is  thinking  of 
cattle  tending,  if  a  vendor  of  liquors  is  in  sight.    From  the 

^  To  r.  hi  the  text  ITHt,  instead  of  ^ITf?f  • 

*  That  nimitta  must  be  understood  to  mean  naimittika,  appears  not 
only  from  the  Commentary,  but  also  from  the  corresponding  passage  of 
PariU^ara's:  (M^^EI^^  ^I^Hm^I  I  ^44114^4^   fi4^*^*fl'l 

^ir|iuflirw*ii'Ji  i'^*«ft^^i«ii  i^Mttitji  inmiiHi  MU*iniMii 

iftfOTBUB  M*|Mlfl*ll'5l  I  %T^  ^n«)Mffl»fllK-  Itemarkable 
in  this  passage  is  vd  after  a  compound,  as  if  the  component  parts  were 
separated. 
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sight  of  one  busy  with  gleanings  you  may  conclude  that 
mishap  has  befallen  the  querist. 

23.  The  man  using  the  expression :  **  I  should  like  to  ask," 
it  denotes  him  to  think  of  a  meeting ;  the  expression  **  do, 
tell !  '^  shows  he  is  thinking  of  his  household ;  the  words : 
''  Master  !  pray,  look  !  "  intimate  the  man  to  think  of  gain  ; 
the  expression  "  do,  prophecy !  "  shows  that  he  cares  for 
dominion. 

24.  If  he  says,  ''inform  me/'  his  thoughts  are  bent  on 
victory  or  travelling.  Should  he  say:  ''examine,  and  tell 
my  thoughts,"  then  his  care  concerns  a  kinsman.  If  he 
suddenly  rushes  upon  the  diviner,  who  is  standing  among  a 
crowd,  with  the  word  "  look !  "  he  is  thinking  of  a  thief. 

25.  26.  By  an  internal  part  of  the  body  being  touched,  a 
member  of  the  family  is  indicated  to  be  the  thief;  by  an 
external  part  being  touched,  a  stranger  is  indicated ;  by  a 
motion  of  the  great  toe,  a  slave  is  referred  to ;  by  the  other 
toes,  a  female  slave ;  by  the  legs,  a  domestic ;  by  the  navel,  a 
sister ;  by  the  heart,  one's  own  wife ;  by  touching  the  thumb, 
a  son  is  denounced ;  by  the  fingers,  a  daughter ;  by  the  belly, 
one's  mother ;  by  the  head,  one's  father  or  uncle ;  by  the 
right  arm,  one's  brother ;  by  the  left  arm,  a  brother's  wife. 

27,  28.  Indications  that  the  inquirer  is  not  destined  to 
recover  the  property  stolen  from  him,  are  the  following :  if, 
after  touching  an  internal  part  of  the  body,  he  takes  to  an 
external  one ;  or  if  he  emits  phlegm,  urine,  excrements ;  or 
suffers  something  to  drop  from  his  hands ;  or  vehemently 
bends  and  stretches  his  limbs ;  or  if  he  descries  people 
carrying  empty  vessels,  or  a  thief ;  or  if  ominous  words  are 
heard,  such  as  "taken,  fallen,  impaired,  forgotten,  lost, 
broken,  gone,  stolen,  dead,"  and  the  like.^ 

29.  The  aforesaid  signs,  when  combined  with  the  sight  of 
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htisks,  bones,  poiaoiiy  etc.,  or  with  the  sound  of  weeping  and 
sneezing,  portend  death  to  men  attacked  by  iUness.  When 
the  querist,  on  sharply  touching  an  internal  part  of  the  body, 
breaks  wind  upwards,  then  you  may  foretell  that  he  is 
satiated  by  having  copiously  dined. 

30.  From  his  touching  the  forehead  and  from  seeing  awns, 
you  may  infer  boiled  rice  has  been  his  food;  trom  his 
touching  the  breast,  king^s  rice ;  from  his  touching  the  neck, 
a  preparation  of  barley. 

81.  If  he  touches  his  loins,  paps,  belly,  or  knees,  he  is 
sure  to  have  eaten  pease,  nulk,  sesamum,  or  rice  gruel. 
From  his  smacking  and  licking  his  lips,  you  may  know  that 
he  has  tasted  something  sweet. 

32.  By  something  loathsome,^  he  will  stretch  his  tongue ; 
by  something  sour,  he  will  make  a  wry  mouth ;  by  some- 
thing pungent,  bitter,  tart,  or  hot,  he  will  hiccough,  and  by 
something  salt,  spit. 

33.  If  he  gives  up  phlegm,  it  is  a  sign  that  he  has  eaten 
something  dry  and  bitter,  and  that  in  little  quantity.  The 
sound  or  sight  of  a  carnivorous  animal  is  a  token  of  his 
having  enjoyed  fleshmeat ;  if  he  touches  his  brows,  cheeks, 
or  lips,  he  has  eaten  fowl. 

34.  His  touching  the  head,  throat,  hair,  jaw,  temple,  ear, 
leg,  abdomen,  proves  him  to  have  taken  elephant's  flesh, 
bu&lo's  flesh,  mutton,  pork,  beef,  hare's  flesh,  deer's  flesh, 
mixed  meat. 

35.  When  an  evil  augury  is  seen  or  heard,  you  may  fore- 
tell that  he  has  eaten  lizard^s  flesh  and  fish.  In  similar 
manner  may,  at  the  time  of  consultation,  the  deliverance  of 
a  pregnant  woman  be  prognosticated. 

36.  Whether  a  male,  female,  or  androgynous  child  is  to 
take  birth,  is  foreshown  by  something  masculine,  feminine, 
or  neuter  being  seen,  inferred,  present,  and  touched.  A 
happy  deliverance  is  augured  from  the  sight  of  drink,  food, 
flowers,  and  fruits. 

37.  When  a  woman  touches  with  the  thumb  her  eyebrow, 

r.  viifkfHfp  as  one  MS.  of  the  Comm.  has  it,  instead  of  vispfkke. 
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Art.  Y.-^Notes  on  Hicen  Thsang^s  Account  of  the  Prind" 
palitiea  of  Tokhdriatdn,  in  which  some  Previous  ChO' 
graphical  Identifications  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel 
H.  Yule,  C.B. 

Beoently  engaged  in  compiling  a  Map  of  Badaldish&n  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  to  illustrate  a  paper  for  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  I  have  naturally  been  led  to  conaider  the  in- 
teresting geographical  details  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hwen  Thsang  gives  of  those  countries,  aa  well  as  the 
current  interpretations  of  his  routes  and  localities.  In 
several  instances  those  interpretations  seem  to  me  open  to 
amendment.  The  most  eminent  of  Hwen  Thsang's  geo- 
graphical illustrators  are  Major-General  Cunningham  and 
M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin ;  both  of  whom  have  dealt  ably 
with  the  whole  series  of  the  Chinese  Traveller's  wanderings. 
If,  after  the  careful  study  of  a  small  part  of  these,  I  venture 
to  differ  from  both  accomplished  commentators  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  identifications  which  concern  that  part  only,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  presumption.  Recent 
documents,  in  part  as  yet  impuUished,  afford  advantages  for 
this  discussion  which  were  not  available  to  my  predecessors. 

In  the  sketch-map  that  accompanies  these  notes  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  the  different  princi- 
palities, where  these  are  not  determined  by  the  geographical 
facts,  according  to  the  approximate  dimensions  stated  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  The  li  in  which  his  estimates  are  reckoned 
is  valued  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin  at  j-  of  an  English 
mile ;  by  General  Cunningham,  as  a  practical  road-measuie, 
usually  at  \.  But  the  circuit  of  the  difSsrent  States,  as 
well  as  the  intervals  from  capital  to  capital,  which  are 
occasionally  given,  are  always  stated  (at  least  in  this  part 
of  Hwen  Thsang's  Travels)  in  even  hundreds  of  U.    And 
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with  one  of  the  twenty-eight  lunar  asterisms  beginning  with 
Krttikft.i 

44.  Herewith  have  we  clearly  expounded  the  prognostics 
from  limbs  being  touched,  after  we  had  duly  studied  the 
authoritative  works,  with  the  view  of  attaining  the  results 
wished  for.  He  who  knows  all  this,  and  is  not  deficient  in 
intelligence  and  idertness,  shall  always  be  honoured  by  the 
king  and  the  multitude. 

Consequently  the  head  being  touched,  the  child  will  be  bom  at 
Krttikft,and80on.    Parft^ara:  f|[^^  1RJ%  Vf^^l^  ^RTf^PVTTtl 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Art.  y.-^Notes  on  Hwen  Thsang*8  Account  of  the  Prinei" 
palities  of  Tokhdriatdn,  in  tckich  some  Previous  Qto^ 
graphical  Identifications  are  Reconsidered.  By  Colonel 
H.  Yule,  CB. 

Beoently  engaged  in  compiling  a  Map  of  Badaldish&n  and 
the  adjoining  regions,  to  illustrate  a  paper  for  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  I  have  naturally  been  led  to  consider  the  in- 
teresting geographical  details  which  the  Chinese  pilgrim 
Hwen  Thsang  gives  of  those  countries,  aa  well  as  the 
current  interpretations  of  his  routes  and  localities.  In 
several  instances  those  interpretations  seem  to  me  open  to 
amendment.  The  most  eminent  of  Hwen  Thsang's  geo- 
graphical illustrators  are  Major-General  Gunmnghom  and 
M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin ;  both  of  whom  have  dealt  ably 
with  the  whole  series  of  the  Chinese  Traveller's  wanderings. 
If,  after  the  careful  study  of  a  small  part  of  these,  I  venture 
to  differ  from  both  accomplished  commentators  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  identifications  which  concern  that  part  only,  I 
trust  that  I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  presumption.  Recent 
documents,  in  part  as  yet  unpublished,  afford  advantages  for 
this  discussion  which  were  not  available  to  my  predecessors. 

In  the  sketch-map  that  accompanies  these  notes  I  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  limits  of  the  different  prind- 
paHties,  where  these  are  not  determined  by  the  geographical 
facts,  according  to  the  approximate  dimensions  stated  by 
Hwen  Thsang.  The  li  in  which  his  estimates  are  reckoned 
is  valued  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin  at  j-  of  an  English 
mile ;  by  General  Cunningham,  as  a  practical  road-measure, 
usually  at  \.  But  the  eircuit  of  the  difSsrent  States,  as 
well  as  the  intervals  fix>m  capital  to  capital,  which  are 
occasionally  given,  are  always  stated  (at  least  in  this  part 
of  Hwen  Thsang's  Travels)  in  even  hundreds  of  U.    And 
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whose  descent  on  Transoxiana  and  Bactria  about  B.a  126 
extinguished  the  Greek  kingdom  north  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  For  the  Tochari  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
main  agents  in  that  overthrow,  and  are  placed  by  Ptolemy 
at  a  later  date  as  a  great  nation  in  Bactria.  And  when  we 
find  Hwen  Thsang,  on  his  journey  homewards,  using  the 
same  name  of  Tukhdra  in  connexion  (as  it  would  seem)  with 
the  original  seats  of  the  Yu^chi  beside  the  Gobi  Desert,  it 
shows  that  he  also  regarded  the  Yu6chi  as  identical  with 
the  race  whose  predominance  on  the  Oxus  had  recently  been 
broken  by  the  Turks,  viz.,  the  Tetha  or  Hai&thalah. 

The  name  occurs  in  the  Mah&bh&rat  as  that  of  a  northern 
race ;  and  Lassen,  Bitter,  and  Vivien  de  St.-Martin  concur 
in  assigning  these  epic  Tukh&ra  to  the  mountains  about  the 
sources  of  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.^  I  cannot  discover  what 
determines  this  allocation,  nor  why  these  Tukh&ra,  for  any- 
thing that  is  said  of  them  in  Lassen's  quotations,  should  not  be 
placed  further  to  the  east,  and  identified  even  then  with  the 
race,  of  supposed  Tibetan  blood,  which  bore  the  name  in  later 
days  after  its  migration  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.^  A  greater 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  supposition,  (viz.,  that  the  name 
always  pertained  to  the  Yuechi  as  their  Indian  title),  is  the 
mention  of  the  Tochari  seven  centuries  before  our  era, 
in  the  clay-stamped  Annals  of  Senaccherib,  as  a  mountain- 
race  invaded  by  that  King ;  the  same  inscription  commemor- 
ating an  attack  upon  the  Dahae  as  immediately  following.' 
If  these  readings  are  certain,  it  would  seem  that  the  true 
Tochari  must  for  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
Kingdom  of  Bactria  have  occupied  seats  to  the  westward 

^  Lassen^  i.,  852 ;  Ritter,  yii.,  697  ;  F.  de  St.-Martin  in  N,  Ann,  des  Voyages 
for  1849,  vol.  3,  pp.  26-27.  If  Ritter  were  correct  in  bring^n^  the  Tochari  or 
Thoffarii  (as  the  name  is  in  Justin)  into  battle  with  the  Parthians  in  b.o.  197, 
this  would  show  them  to  have  been  in  Transoxiana  long  before  the  fall  of  Greco- 
Bactria.  But  Ritter  has  here  fthe  rarest  of  all  things)  made  a  mistake.  The 
date  beloDgs  to  the  death  of  Artaoanus  II.,  not  I.,  and  should  be  128,  not  197  b.c. 

'  The  fact,  which  Lassen  notices,  that  the  Tukh&ra  brought  to  the  Pandava 
king,  among  other  presents,  fursy  iron,  and  silky  the  three  staples  of  the  Seres, 
fits  surely  better  to  a  people  on  the  Khotan  Frontier  of  China  than  to  wild 
denizens  of  the  buttresses  of  Pamir.     (See  Lassen^  i.,  848.) 

3  Joum,  Royal  As.  Soc.j  vol.  zix.,  p.  1*51.  The  Tokari  are  also  represented 
from  an  Egyptian  wall-sculpture  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Bawlinson's  Herodotus, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  45-46. 
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of  TnnuM,  axid.  the  cureixiiistBXices  t^ut  taTuntfitijaJ,  tbs 
to  the  Yetha  are  not  easy  ^  concs^e;. 

AdTancing  to  the  Oxoa,  the  TiatvelTer  azxivei  at  (^-k)  Tm  ■■"» 
or  Tjesmdedh  (CHnnmghamj^  one  of  die  aahdrviaiaiis  of 
Tokhara,  which  had  an  extait  of  600  It  finom  east  to  wtar, 
and  4^)0  from  north  to  aonth  =  sx  days'  jonznej  by  fiiiir}^. 

^5•.  On  the  east  ic  couched  upon  Chi^-go^^ammOj  or  Cba- 
GiKx^ixy  r  Omninghamj,  corresponding  gcaaaaHy  to  tiie 
modem  province  of  Huffiia.  This  extended 400  &  vbl  kngi- 
tode  by  oOO  in  latitude  'ioxa  days  by  &ye> 

(6;.  The  next  kingdom  eastward  waa  Hoiwmo^  ha^img 
only  one  day's  jonmey  in  breadth  &om  eoat  to 
three  in  length  from  north  to  sonth.  Canningham 
this  to  be  Hamurdn  (written  also  H-immimy  H'lmdardaiy  ete.), 
which  in  the  old  Arab  Teographies  is  the  second  itage 
between  Chaghanian  and  Wakhsh ;  whilst  Yiriien  de  St.* 
Xartin  prefers  HUndr  Shiidnnniix.  Onr  knowledge  of  this 
re^n  remains  meet  vagne  and  scanty,  bat  oar  mapi^  oil 
whatever  anthority,  represent  Chaghanian  as  conadenlilj 
eojd  of  Hisaar,  a  circnmstance  opposed  to  the  latter  view. 

The  form  of  the  territory,  narrow  in  proportion  to  Ipwgtlij 
indicates  that  it  is  probably  a  river-valley ;  and  in  the  por- 
tion assigned,  the  river  can  scarcely  be  other  than  the 
northern  Sarkh-ab,  or  Elarategin  branch  of  the  Qxaa^  I 
sospect  that  the  name  Ho^nmo  represents  Garxa.  Ab-i- 
Garm  is  one  of  the  lower  dLstricts  of  Karategin,  and  Gabxa 
is  aUo  a  name  applied  to  the  chief  place  of  that  principality. 
The  latter,  however,  seems  to  be  too  distant,  ozdeaa  the  three 
days'  length  be  an  under-statement.^ 

(1).  The  next  kingdom  eastward  is  Suman^  the  SrxAx 
or  Hnvyiky  of  the  Arab  geographies  COinningham).  This 
kingdom  according  to  Hwen  Thsang  was  400  /i  (four  days* 
jonmey)  from  east  to  west,  and  100  only  from  north  to  aoatli. 
Towards  the  S.W.  it  lay  upon  the  Oxos,  and  it  extended  to 
a  kingrlom  called  (Sj  Kio-ho-tjanna,  Euvayana,  meaanring 

*  H*A  A  rfZ-JOit  pAp^  on  E^rat^zin  from  the  Rossian  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
K.   ft.   H,     M'ivenfiortf,  LowiE:v<:r,  applies  the  title  of  Khan  of  Ab^i-Gmrm  to 
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two  days*  journey  by  three.  This  M.V.  de  St.-Martin  takes 
for  Kardtegin,  but  nothing  in  the  translation  carries  us  in 
that  direction,  and  it  may  more  naturally  be  identified  with 

KUVADIAN. 

Shum&n  is  placed  by  the  Arabian  itineraries  22  farmkh% 
from  Chagh&ni&n.  I  should  judge  it  to  have  been  near,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  modem  town  of  Baljiw&n  or  Kul&b. 

(9).  East  of  Shum&n  was  Husha,  extending  three  days' 
journey  (300  K)  from  east  to  west,  and  five  from  north  to 
south.  This  Cunningham,  rightly  as  I  think,  identifies  with 
Wakhsh,  M.  de  St.-Martin  interprets  it  as  IJsh  in  Fargfaana 
— a  long  stride  indeed !  But  the  name  of  the  next  province 
seems  enough  to  settle  the  question. 

(10).  Khotulo,  Khotl  or  Khotl&n  (Cunningham),  This 
was  about  1000  li  (ten  days'  journey)  either  way.  On  the 
east  it  came  in  contact  with  the  Thsungling  or  mountains 
buttressing  Pamir,  and  extended  to  No.  11. 

Another  ancient  notice  of  Khotl  preserved  by  Matwanlin, 
and  cited  by  B^miisat  and  Xlaproth,  mentions  the  rock-salt 
which  is  still  a  production  of  Kul&b,  and  calls  the  capital 
Sse-tsu'kian  or  San-tsu-kian  (P). 

(11).  Kiu-mi'tho,  Kumldha.  This  kingdom  was  some 
20  days'  journey  (2000  li)  from  east  to  west,  and  two  days 
from  north  to  south,  lying  among  the  Thsungling  mountains. 
On  the  S.W.  it  adjoined  the  Oxus;  on  the  south  it  was  in 
contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Shikhini  or  ShighkAn.  The 
state  of  Kiumi  is  also  mentioned  along  with  Shikhini  and 
Humi  (see  No.  33)  in  the  historical  extracts  of  Abel  B^musat, 
as  sending  tribute  to  China  in  the  7th  century.^  Major 
General  Cunningham,  though  not  giving  any  specific  modem 
identification  of  this  State,  most  happily  connects  it  with  the 
Comedae  of  Ptolemy,  who  inhabited  the  hill-country  east  of 
Bactriana,  and  up  whose  valley  lay  the  route  of  the  caravans 
from  Bactra,  bound  for  Serica  across  Imaus  or  the  Thsungling. 
The  proportions  of  length  and  breadth  ascribed  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Kiumitho,  20  by  2,  show  that  a  valley  is  in  question. 

^  See  **  Extension  de  V Empire  Chinois  du  cot4  de  V Occident/*  in  Mem.  de 
VAc,  dee  Inscr.,  torn.  yiii.  p.  93. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  bebisb.]  7 


&^  JOTZS  fjy  MWU  TF?4TgS  ACCOCTT  OF 

Tbe  puMge  in  P;:ol£mv  jxMt  •Thiiied  u>  i§  ooe  of  tKe 
nrj'-^ble  in  regard  to  the  geograpLy  of  Inner  Asa  of  aU  dnl 
k&T&  come  down  to  ns  from  cUdsc  trmfis.  Thse  cm  be 
little  doabt  tha*  Gen.  CimningLun's  identificatzon  (^  Kimm^im 
with  the  Comedae  is  well  toonded,  and  we  cooUL  aeucdj 
desue  a  more  precise  dennition  of  their  poscioii  than  Hwen 
Th^ang  haa  here  giren  ns.  ''They  lay  to  the  eaalwaid  of 
Khod,  among  the  roota  of  Pamir,  to  the  n<vthwaid  of 
Shighnan,  and  had  the  Oxils  on  their  soath-west."  Kw 
coold  words  more  exactly  define  the  position,  so  br  aa  we 
know  it,   of   the  existing  principalities  of   DabwIx   and 

The  old  Arabian  geographers  do  not  mention  the  state  of 
Darwaz  by  that  name.  Bat  they  tell  ns  that  four  days  beyond 
Tl'aahjird  there  was  a  place  called  RdM^  forming  the  ex- 
treme frontier  of  Ehorasan  in  that  direction.  It  stood  in  a 
narrow  valley  among  the  moon  tains,  by  which  the  Tuks  in 
ancient  davs  used  to  come  down  on  their  foraTs.  Fadhl  the 
son  of  Yahya,  the  Barmecide,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
centorv  of  Islam,  caused  a  barrier  to  be  constmcted  on  this 
pass,  which  long  continued  to  be  garrisoned.^ 

I  suspect  that  this  Ra^h^  or  Rd^it  is  the  place  which  tbna 
acquired  the  name  of  Darwaz  or  the  Gate.  If  this  be  ligbt, 
then  the  valley  of  the  Comedae,  up  which  the  ancient  cara- 
Yans  travelled  eastward  for  silk,  the  Valley  of  Basht  down 
which  the  Turks  came  to  plunder  in  the  8th  centniTy  and 
the  Darwaz  of  our  maps  are  all  identical.  Xay,  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  name  of  the  chief  place  of  modem  Darwiz, 
Kala*  Elm,  we  have  a  survi^-ing  trace  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, the  KHtnidha  or  Comedae^  and  that  the  name  RdM^ 
if  we  were  certain  of  its  true  form,  might  prove  to  be 
identical  with  Roskdn? 

'  S«A  Ihn  Khordddbah  in  Journ.  A%\at.^  ser.  ri^  torn.  t.  p.  270 ;  Birui^  L, 
4%3;  Hprtn/jtr,  p.  44.  Reinaad  puts  the  date  abont  a.d.  794  [Mem.  nr  flmd*^ 
p.  141^.     lit:  mentions  mortrox*:T  that  the  barrier  was  called  Al-Bah. 

'  "W «:  know  nothing  rt{  the  pasAes  which  descend  from  Pamir  to  Boshfcn  md 
DarwSiz  ex^^rpt  that  tnerf-  are  such.  It  is  probable  that  the  VaUi$  Comtdmrium 
may  b^  that  of  the  max  Ozus  tributary  from  Pamir  which  joins  the  Panjft  st 
I^artanf^  on  the  Fx^rners  of  Rosh&n  and'Darw&z.  As  some  perplexity  has  arisen 
kU/ut  l)'*T*Hi  from  the  position  assisned  to  **  Jjancdzi**  t^mtory  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Abdul  Mfrjid  between  Kokan  and  £ul&b,  I  may  odl  attention  to  a  passage  in 
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We  now  return  to  the  western  part  of  Tokh&rist&n,  and  to 
the  Traveller's  actual  route.. 

(12).  On  leaving  Termedh^  and  crossing  the  Oxus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Hwo,  which  was  a  principality  in  the  immediate 
hands  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  £han  of  the  Turks,  who  wa» 
a  kind  of  governor-general  over  all  the  petty  kingdoms  of 
Tukh&ra.  Hwo  is  described  as-  a  country  having  a  circuit  of 
3000  li  or  30  marches.  The  terrritory  was  level,  the  vege- 
tation of  extraordinary  vigour,  the  climate  mild.  The 
mountains  of  Thsungling  terminated  on  its  eastern  frontier. 
In  another  passage  it  is  stated  that  Hwo  adjoined  the  Oxus, 
and  that  its  capital  "stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.''* 

Cunningham  thinks  Hwo  is  probably  Khulm  ;  Vivien  de 
St. -Martin  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  Ghori.  I  agree  with  the 
latter  that  Khulm  appears  in  the  Itinerary  under  another 
name  (see  No.  16),  but  I  must  differ  with  him  as  to^  the 
identification  of  Hwo  with  Ghori.  Both  the  character  as- 
cribed to  the  country  and  the  position  of  Hwo  in  relation  to 
the  Oxus  and  to  other  principalities  preclude  this  view.  To 
the  south-east  of  Htoo  lay  Kuo&ito  and  Antalopa,  i.e.  Khost 
and  Andarab  ;  to  the  south-west  lay  Pokialang  or  BaghlAn. 
How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  indications  with  the 
position  of  Ghori  ?  Yet  they  are  mutually  in  perfect  con- 
sistence, and  point  as  so  many  compass-bearings  to  the 
vicinity  of  Kunduz. 

The  same  name  that  is  here  given  as  Hwo  appears  to  be 
rendered  in  one  of  E^musat's  extracts  as  Ahwan.  The  place 
so  called  was,  in  the  vain-glorious  organization  of  those 
western  regions  by  the  Thang  Emperors  of  China,  about 
A.D.  660,  constituted  the  chief  seat  of  the  government  of 

Mr.  Wathen's  paper  on  Eokan  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Joum.  Asiat,  Soc,^  Bengal, 
p.  373.  This  paper,  compiled  in  1834  from  the  information  afforded  by  a 
Wazir  of  Eokan,  states  that  on  the  death  of  the  last  prince  of  Earategfn 
(claiming,  like  so  many  others  of  the  old  djrnasties  of  Tokh&rist&n,  to  be 
aescended  from  Alexander),  his  sons  having  fought  for  the  succession,  the 
kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  Prince  of  Darw&z,  and  was  still  under  his  rule.  The 
same  authority  had  given  Badakhsh&n,  Earatcgin,  and  Darw&z,  as  the  boundaries 
of  Eokan  on  the  south-east.  Putting  these  things  together,  it  seems  easy  to 
account  for  the  continued  existence  of  Darw&z  authority  so  far  north  of  the 
Oxus  as  Abdul  Mejid  puts  it,  without  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  there  is 
another  Darw&z  besides  that  on  the  Oxus. 

*   Vie  et  Voyages  de  M,  T.,  p.  268.     It  is  there  called  Kouo  (or  Kwo), 
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Tukhara,  under  the  official  name  of  YueiehP'fit,  with  24  or 

26  cheM  under  it,  which  no  doubt  answered  to  Hwen  Thamg^s 

27  principalities.^     But  where  was  it  f 

Eunduz  itself  does  not  appear  in  the  older  Arab  geo- 
graphies. The  place  of  note  nearest  to  it  in  those  oldflr 
writers  is  ITarfrdiin  or  WawAlin.  Under  the  latter  taaa 
the  name  has  been  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Thomas  as  that  of 
the  Mint-city  on  several  coins  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  and 
his  successors.'  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  aangned,  tar  bd 
modem  Trace  of  the  name  has  vet  been  diaoorered.  But 
the  indication  that  it  lav  equidistant  between  Khulm  and 
Tayikan '  ^or  Talikan^  brings  its  position  withia  tolenUy 
narrow  limits^  pointing  again  to  the  Ticinitr  of  Kmidsa. 
It  is  possible  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  JTa^wdUm  mar 
be  ivpnssented  by  N^x* :  but  he  werer  that  may  be,  I  haPB 
li::Ie  doubt  that  Hwo  stands  for  the  azMuent  prorinoe  ooi^ 
re^x^ding  to  Kiindut,  ani  prv-^^bly  also  to  Wawilin. 

We  have  no  inrormdnon  indeed  tha:  enables  us  to  explain 
the  s:atomci::  :h«:  it  s:<od  on  :he  e:^:em  bank  of  the  riTvr. 
if  by  that  e^Lpry^sssi.n  the  Oxus  be  mean:.  But  the  Qxushaa 
no  r'j^r^^  Nink  in  :hi<  v:cini:y.  «ni  i:  ihe  original  langvago 
msy  admit  of  the  word  -^  ■;•:  -  icrv  "r^ini*  indednite,  this  might 
refvr  to  the  {x>si:::n  ci  E-jL^d'.;!  en  :he  eASem  bank  of  the 
Surkhab.  In  all  c^her  rv^^^v^vT^  the  rosidoa  of  Kudu 
an*wi'r*ii;  ?ht*  51,'il  is  di:,  n::is:*  ani  nnk  in  T^fgesatiMi ;  the 
niv^untains  whivh  rls*:  :e  :he  tAs:vird  c:  :he  pLsin  haTe  no 
inT:*miy:i.'n  Til*  :h^y  sfnk  in:o  the  rloi^is  cf  Tazka&d ;  Khost 
*vd  AnvliTAb  lie  to  :he  scc:h-tusc.  Kurhlin  to  the  sooth* 
ifc  i"*: .  ii-.d  the  State  desicriSxi  xs  Ivm^  n-iorlv  to  the  EK>zth  of 

rf   ji»     4  »%.«»»rf     »•     *«•'<.•■*  ••  *^v    '  ■-'*?■  ••^, ••«•*. •"■   * 


»     « 


.'.  •  •  #.v>^/'    .    A  siv.jL.1  i'-ni-d^cn  ^itecsijEj:  cnlx  200  K  or 


V-v    .*■•/•!.     I*     »    .V    V-  ••       >«, 

^^   I    ■•  i  ■  »   Xw.iiv*  -.1  J      •■-    *.»•>    .'■..Ji    >'.,,,»  J. 
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two  marches  from  noith  to  soutb,  and  half  a  march  from 
east  to  west ;  dimensions  which  (as  M.  de  St.-Martin  notices) 
point  to  the  valley  of  the  (southern)  Surkh&b^  in  which 
Baghl&n  standa, 

(14).  Southward,  Baghldn  touched  upon  He-lU'Si-min-kian^ 
Hrosminkan,  which  had  a  circuit  of  ten  days'  journey 
(J  000  U).  The  last  part  of  the  name  M.  de  St.-Martin  is 
certainly  right  in  ideiftifying  with  the  Samanjan  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  mentioned  also  in  the  History  of  Taimur, 
and  which  in  Persian  legend  was  the  residence  of  the  lady 
loved  by  Bustam  and  the  birthplace  of  her  son  Sohrab. 
This  we  learn  from  Moorcroft  to  be  identical  with  Haibak  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Khuhn  Kiver,^  The  HelUf  or  Hro,  may 
probably  stand  for  Bui  in  the  upper  part  of  the  same  valley, 
and  we  shall  then  have  in  the  entire  designation  one  of  those 
copulate  names  so  popular  in  Asia,  BuI-Samangan.^  This 
too  would  account  for  the  southerly  direction  assigned  to  the 
territory  in  question ;.  for  Haibak  itself  lies  nearly  due  west 
of  Baghl&n. 

(15).  Northward  'of  Helu-siminkian  was  So-lin,  or  Khulm 
{Vivien  de  St.'Marttn},  The  circuit  was  about  ten  marches 
(1000  It). 

(16).  West  of  Solin  was  Po?h>  or  Poholo,  Balkh  (Cun- 
ningham), the  extent  of  which  was  eight  marches  (800  li) 
from  east  to  west,  and  four  days  (400  It)  from  north  to 
south.^ 

(17).  To  the  S.W.  of  Balkh  was  Jui-mo-thOy  Jumadha, 
a  small  State  only  50  li  by  100,  which  Cunningham  suggests 
to  be  Maimunah  or  Yahudiah.  But  Yahudiah  is  reckoned 
by  the  Geographers  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  next  State ; 
and  can  scarcely  be  described  as  ^^  lying  among  the  spurs  of 
the  snowy  mountains."    A  position  somewhere  near  Sir-i-pul 

»  IVaveh,  ii.,  402. 

'  J2^/  IB  mentioned  by  ftn  early  Arabian  geogmpber,  Mol^addasi  (see  Sprenger^ 

p.  37).    At  least  I  presume  tbat  ^^^J  Rub,  Wbicb  appears  between  Samang&n 

and  Bagbl&n,  is  an  error  for  u/j^  RiiL 

'  In  Sprenger's  Map,  No.  6,  after  Blrtini,  attaebed  to  Balkb  is  tbe  remark, 

<'  Tbe  old  name  is  i^  ^  •"    If  tU»  be  Bdjfi  or  Bdha,  it  might  explain  the  form 


?  :5  iMi3  r:«iyr«  ij^nrrff  *w 


vwnzA  :ziiii'jiZtisi :  v  lii*  snri  nf  ▼iiife.  twit  Bttbel  Fi 

wLi*.  i^rTKi  ld::2i:z:  :f  A!T.7-;=.v.  •HciL  This  I  mpjptAeoA 
tv  r^  :Le  Darai  cr  T^llrT  ::  GiZ.  DiriL-Gai  will  be 
fo-i.i  in  MacartT-rv's  51  sp  :o  Eljiinrroiir-  ia  the  Map  to 
F^rrfeya  Travel*,  etc.,  &^:ut  one  niazxrh  so^ih  of  BalUi. 
Ibii  Uackal  alsi^  rates  tr^:  the  hill-cc-untrv  sou:k  of  Balkk 
L«  cal!^  ^72.  D^irah  Gaz  is  menuoned  in  Taimvr^s 
lur-V.-i^etj  aad  it  was  the  seene  of  a  x\>ut  of  HomaTdii's 
Lttle  armv  br  the  Uzbeks  in  l->49.* 

South-east  of  thii*  the  Traveller  enters  a  oonntiy  of  lofty 
arid  rugged  mountains,  of  frcwt  and  snow.  Suck  moimlains 
find  ijj  iLdication  on  any  map  known  to  me,  not  even  on  tliat 
A*Viif:h'A  Uj  General  Ferrier's  journey.  Yet  that  officer,  the 
oijly  n^fAhm  traveller  who  has  passed  athwart  the  hill-ooon- 
try  betwe^rn  the  Ehulm  and  Balkh  Rivers,  describes  his  croes- 
ibgi    immediately   west  of    Korram,   lofty  mountains,   the 


•  C«/'«eaM  J<^rruty4.  pp.  225-230, 

*  ?j^  Jf.  Oarrtz  ifi  /ourn.  A:,  b<et.  tL, 


ton.  xiii.,  pp.  175-179. 


*  /.  A.  H.  Bfnfaf,  ixii..  p.  1«;  Timo»r$  InttiiuU*,  p.  59;  £rdh'w*«  ]Mtr 
and  liummptA,  L^  yy,  37S-4. 
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summits  covered  with  snow  in  July^  and  with  the  cold  of 
January  at  that  season.^ 

(21).  After  travelling  six  days  (600  /»),  HwenThsang  quits 
Tokh&rist&n,  and  reaches  the  kingdom  of  Fanyanna  or 
Bamian  {Landresse).  This  kingdom  extends  twenty  days' 
journey  from  jeast  to  west,  and  three  from  north  to  south 
(2000  It  and  300  It),  the  latter  estimate  being  probably  from 
Saigh&n  to  the  Hajjiyak  Pass.  The  capital  rested  on  the 
flanks  of  two  opposite  mountains,  and  extended  across  the 
intervening  vaUey.  Hence  it  would  seem  to  have  occupied 
much  the  same  position  as  the  modem  village  of  Bamian, 
and  not  that  of  the  ruined  city  on  the  hill-top  south  of  the 
valley  which  is  called  in  Wood's  map  Ohulgula. 

From  Bamian  the  Traveller  departed  eastward,  entered  the 
defiles  of  the  Snowy  Mountains  (the  Hindu  Kush),  which  he 
crossed  most  probably  by  the  Shibr  Kotal,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  Baber,  and  which  seems  to  lie  about  due  east  of 
Bamian.^  He  then  traverses  the  "  Black  Mountains/'  here 
probably  a  part  of  the  Paghm&n  Range,  and  reaches  Kiorpi" 
she,  E^apica.  M.  de  St.-Martin  has  shown  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  kingdom  lay  east  of  the  Panjshir  or 
B&rfin  River,  and  as  the  large  circuit  of  forty  days'  journey 
is  assigned  to  it,  it  probably  embraced  the  valleys  of  Nijrao 
and  Tagao,  with  some  considerable  part  of  Kafiristdn ;  but 
this  is  beyond  the  territory  with  which  these  notes  are 
dealing.^ 

The  pilgrim  on  his  return  journey,  some  fourteen  years 
later,  travels  in  five  marches  (500  It)  from  Hasina  or  Ghazni 

1  Caravan  Journey »^  p  217.  The  statement  is  a  little  yagae,  but  the  height 
implied  can  scarcely  be  less  than  11,000  feet. 

»  Baber  calls  it  Shibertdy  bnt  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  high-leyel  yalley 
of  that  name  to  the  tcett  of  Bamian,  which  was  passed  bj  Arthur  Conolly  on 
his  journey  from  Kabul  to  Khorasan  in  1840.  I  made  this  mistake  in  Cathay, 
p.  692. 

'  One  is  tempted  to  seek  some  connexion  with  the  name  Kapisha  in  that  of  the 
Pashais,  whose  especial  country  this  is.  General  Cunningham  quotes  the  capital 
of  Eapi9a  as  being  600  li  from  Bamian ;  but  there  is  no  such  datum  in  either 
of  the  two  works  on  Hwen  Thsan^s  journey.  He  also  makes  Hupina  or  Hupi&n 
identical  with  this  capital  of  Eapi9a,  and  I  do  not  think  that  one  could  discover 
from  his  discussion  of  the  question  that  Hwen  Thsang  represents  Hupina  as  the 
capital  of  a  distinct  kingdom,  goTemed  by  a  king  of  a  different  race.  (See 
jineimt  Geography  of  India,  pp.  18  #^  '^^J 
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to  Hu-pi-na  or  Hufian,  capital  of  Fo-li-ahi'^tang-na^  and 
thence,  starting  eastward,  immediately  enters  Kapi9a,  proceeds 
north-east  through  a  city  called  KiU'lu^sa-pang,*  and  pass- 
ing a  number  of  other  small  towns  on  the  borders  of  Kapi9a, 
reaches  a  very  lofty  pass  over  a  part  of  the  great  Snowy 
Mountains,  called  Po-lO'Se'tui.^ 

There  are  several  passes  across  the  Hindu  Ktish  from  the 
Panjshir  Yalley,  and  this  might  be  almost  any  one  of  them. 
But  if  the  time  is  given  correctly  in  the  Life^^  as  fourteen  days 
from  Kapiga,  the  Pass  traversed  must  have  been  the  most 
remote,  i.e.  the  Pass  of  Elhaw&k  at  the  very  head  of  the 
valley. 

(22).  After  three  days'  descent  from  the  Pass  the  Traveller 
reaches  An-torlo-po,  Antaraya>  or  Andabab  {La89en),  This 
State  was  thirty  days'  journey  (3000  K)  in  circuit,  consisting 
of  narrow  vaUeys  amid  mountain  chains,  with  a  cold  climate 
and  bitter  winds,  but  productive  in  com,  fruit,  and  flowers. 
Though  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  province  all  the  extent 
of  circuit  ascribed  to  it,  there  is  no  room  for  question  as  to  its 
identity. 

(23).  Passing  out  of  Andar&b  to  the  north-west  the  Tra- 
veller enters  a  valley,  crosses  a  mountain  pass,  passes  through 
some  villages,  and  after  about  400  U  (four  days'  travelling) 
he  reaches  the  kingdom  oiKuosito  or  Khost  {V.de  St^Martin); 
a  region  of  mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  sulgect  to  icy 
winds,  but  like  Andar&b  productive  in  crops  of  grain  and 
fruit.     A  circuit  of  thirty  days'  journey  (SOOO  U)  is  ascribed 

^  M.  V.  de  St.-Martin  makes  this  VarcUuthdna^  which  wonld  be  convinoing  if 
it  answered  better  to  the  Chinese  phonetics.  The  Pardchis  whom  Baber  mentions 
among  the  races  of  Kabul  suggest  the  possibility  of  FardehUthdna  (see  Baber^ 
p.  140). 

'  Vie  et  Voyagei^  p.  266.  The  position  where  the  Trayeller  halts  in  Kapi^a  is 
too  uncertain  to  guide  us  to  this  city.  We  find  a  resemblance  to  the  first  part 
of  the  name  in  Oul-bahdr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Panjshir  Valley,  a  fitTonrite 
hunting-ground  of  Baber's.  The  term  bahdr  seems  also  to  point  to  ]^ii4clhi9t 
antiouity  hihdra), 

9  The  rarHana  of  Ptolemy,  a  name  Tery  like  Tblotena  certainly,  is  loUMwIiere 
in  this  direction ;  all  that  one  can  Tenture  to  say  of  Ptolemy's  localities  with  dl 
their  elaborato  statements  of  co-ordinates,  unless  they  are  determined  by  other 
indications.  Pamhir  itself  may  be  formed  from  Paraaena,  by  a  like  meta^ens  to 
that  which  in  the  same  region  nas  made  Laghman  and  Paghmdn  out  of  Lmn$ktm 
and  Pamghdn, 

♦  Vie  et  Voyagetf  p.  266. 
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to  this  State.  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  name  of  EhoBt  is 
Btill  used,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  in  any  recent  docaments, 
though  at  the  time  of  Elphinstone's  journey  it  was  apparently 
in  some  degree  still  current.  Its  g^ieral  position  is  not 
doubtful,  and  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Hwen  Thsang's 
indications.  But  no  modem  traTeller  has  been  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  does  not  afibrd  the  name  of  a  single  town  to  our 
maps,  unless  N&rin  may  have  belonged  to  it.  From  Khost 
he  travels  again  north-west,  and  after  a  journey  of  300  It 
(three  marches)  reaches  Htcx),  already  spoken  of. 

(24).  Thence  he  goes  100  10  eastward,  and  reaches  the 
kingdom  of  Mungkien^  Hunkan*  This  State  was  about 
forty  days'  journey  (4000  K)  in  circuit,  and  as  regarded  pro- 
ducts and  character  it  closely  resembled  Hioo.  It  was  there- 
fore, at  least  in  the  part  visited  by  the  Traveller,  a  fertile 
plain.  But  no  region  in  this  quarter,  of  anything  like  forty 
days'  journey  round,  could  be  a//  of  that  character. 

Cunningham,  having  located  Hujo  at  Ehulm,  places  Mun- 
kan  at  Tanghdrik  a  few  miles  east  of  Ehulm,  at  which  there 
are  (he  says)  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town.  M.  Y.  de  St.- 
Bfartin  idoitifies  it  with  Munoan  or  Munjan,  a  place  which 
appears  in  Macartney's  map,'  and  which  we  know  from 
Pandit  Manphdl's  Report  to  be  still  a  feudatory  province 
under  Badakhsh&n,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 

The  names  axe  so  absolutely  identical  that  I  think  in 
some  manner  the  provinces  must  "be  identified.  But  the 
locality  described  by  Hwen  Thsang,  both  from  its  character- 
istics and  from  its  position  in  regard  to  the  States  which 
precede  and  follow  it  in  the  Itinerary,  must  have  lain  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  modem  Eh&nab&d  ot  T&lik&n  rather  than  of 
the  present  Munj&n.  My  map  shows  how  I  propose  to  re- 
concile this.  I  imagine  the  Mung&n  of  our  Traveller  to  have 
embraced  not  only  the  present  Munj&n,  the  position  of  which 

Mt  k  in  Apparent  ooatradiction  to  my  view  aboTe  itated  of  the  meaning  of 
this  exprearioQ  that  in  the  Lif$  mid  TVavelt  (toI.  i.  of  Julien,  p.  268)  Hwen 
Thtang  ia  elated  to  hare  been  two  days  on  tne  jonrney  from  Hwo  to  Munkan, 
along  with  a  paity  of  merohanti  and  an  esoort  of  aoklien.  There  are,  howeTer, 
many  diserepaMoa  between  the  Lifi  and  the  M§moirs  on  th$  JF^tUm  ComUrU** 

s  Boo  ilao  W9od^  p.  294, 
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we  can  only  indicate  very  approximately,  but  the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Bangi  Kiver  down  to  the  plains  of  T&lik&n  and 
Kh&nab&d.^  This  is  not  only  conformable  to  the  customary 
coincidence  of  the  political  divisions  of  that  country  with 
the  daraha  or  valleys,  but  it  is  also  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  easily  conceive  of  the  introduction  of  a  State  of  anything 
like  forty  days'  compass  in  the  position  assigned  to  this  one, 
i,e,f  with  the  capital  of  the  preceding  State  only  one  march  to 
the  westward,  and  that  of  the  following  State  (see  No.  27) 
only  three  marches  to  the  eastward. 

(25).  North  of  Munkan  lay  O-li-ni,  Ami  or  Alni  (say, 
rather  Arini).  This  little  State,  which  was  only  three  days' 
journey  in  circuit,  lay  upon  both  sides  of  the  Oxus,  and  as 
regarded  products,  etc.,  strongly  resembled  Hufo.  It  was 
therefore  in  all  probability  a  watered  plain,  as  indeed  we 
might  suppose  from  its  position  on  the  Great  Kiver. 

Cunningham  considers  this  to  be  undoubtedly  WawdUn,  or 
Wdlin  as  he  quotes  the  name  from  Ouseley.  V.  de  St.- 
Martin  doubts  this,  but  considers  that  we  have  no  data  for 
determining  the  identification. 

But  if  Munkan  lay,  as  I  have  shown,  near  Kh&n&b&d  and 
T&lik&n,  the  State  north  of  this  and  astride  upon  the  Oxus 
must  have  been  close  to  Hazrat  Im&m.  Now  this  place  and 
its  district  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Ahreng,  or  Arheng, 
I  derive  the  fact  from  a  brief  but  interesting  article  on 
Badakhshdn  published,  long  before  Burnes's  journey,  in  the 
Oriental  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Calcutta,  edited  by  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson.*  The  name  is  however  also  to  be  found 
in  the  History  of  Taimdr,  written  by  P^tis  de  la  Croix  as 
Arhenk;  and  in  Taimur's  Institutes  as  Arhang.^  Here  as- 
suredly we  have  Olini. 

(26).  The  next  kingdom  lay  immediately  to  the  eastward 
of  Olini,  and  was  called  Holohu,  Bohu  or  Boh  according  to 

^  Possibly  tlie  name  of  tlie  Sangi  may  haye  some  connexion  with  that  of 
Munodn,    Faiz  Bakhsh  callB  the  Mung&n  dialect  Mungi. 

'  I  am  obliged  boweyer  to  quote  from  a  French  yenion  in  the  iV*  A$m^  dm 
Voyaget^  yol.  26. 

^  H.  de  TimouTf  yol.  i.  pp.  172,  175 ;  Institutety  p.  91.  It  may  alio  be  the 
Arhan  Ferry  of  the  old  geographers  (in  Sprenger^  p.  45),  but  the  data  there  are 
too  obscure. 
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M.  Julien's  systematic  transcription.  This  also  in  character 
resembled  Hwo.  Its  northern  boundary  was  on  the  Oxus ; 
its  circuit  was  but  two  days'  journey  (200  K).  In  spite  of 
these  very  narrow  limits,  which  are  possibly  erroneous,  or 
were  temporary,  we  may  confidently  identify  this  with  RAgh, 
still  an  important  fief  of  Badakhsh&n,  between  the  Kokcha 
and  the  Oxus.  A  learned  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  JRetnew  for 
January  of  this  year  considers  Bdgh  to  be  the  Ranga  of 
primitive  Aryan  tradition. 

(27).  The  Traveler's  expressions  show  that  he  had  not  visited 
the  two  last-mentioned  principalities.  His  route  from 
Munkan,  which  may  be  practically  identified  with  T&lik&n, 
led  him  about  three  days*  journey  (300  U)  eastward,  over 
high  mountain  passes  and  deep  valleys,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ki'li'Se-mo  ;  Kharism  as  transcribed  by  M.  Julien,  but 
which  by  his  own  systematic  dictionary  ^  might  at  least  as 
well  be  read  Krishma.  It  resembled  Munkan  in  character 
of  products ;  it  was  ( 1000  li)  ten  days'  journey  from  east 
to  west,  and  three  from  north  to  south. 

Cunningham,  whose  point  of  departure  on  this  line  still 
keeps  him,  as  it  seems  to  me,  too  far  west,  identifies  this  with 
Talikan.  M.  V.  de  St.-Martin,  erring  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, sees  in  it  Ish-Kashm,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  of 
Wakh&n.  I  can  only  see  in  it  the  once  well-known  Kishm 
or  Kdshm,  the  Province  of  Casern  of  Marco  Polo  three  days 
from  T&likdn,  which  is  still  an  important  fief  of  fiadakhsh&n, 
as  we  know  from  Pandit  Manphul.  The  long  narrow  form 
ascribed  to  the  State  indicates  that  it  consisted  of  a  long 
valley,  or  perhaps  of  two  parallel  valleys.  These  would  be 
the  valleys  of  the  Mashhad  or  Varsach  River,  on  which  Kishm 
stands,  and  of  the  adjoining  river  N&vi. 

(28).  North-east  of  Krishma,  but  not  in  the  line  of  the 
Traveller's  journey,  lay  a  small  kingdom  called  Po-K-ho  or 
Pi'li,  in  character  resembling  the  last,  but  only  extending 
100  li  by  300.  Cunningham  thinks  this  may  be  the  ruined 
city  which  Wpod  found  near  the  Kokcha  confluence,  called 
by  the  people  Barbara.  De  St,-Martin  take9  it  for  the  some- 
what mythical  Bolor, 

1  See  Nos.  546,  825,  1554, 1148. 
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The  transcription  is  rendered  by  Jnlien  doabtfoUj  as 
Friha;  but  by  Lis  qrstem  it  might  be  Farika  or  the  lika 
From  its  relation  to  Eoshm  it  must  have  lain  either  imme- 
diately on  the  south  bank  of  the  Eokcha  or  just  beyond  that 
river.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  lie  between  Bost&k  and 
Faiz&b&dy.  where  now  exists  the  province  of  PasakCt  or 
Shahr-i-buzuro.^ 

(29).  Leaving  Kriahma  or  Eishm^  the  Pilgrim  crossed  moon* 
tains  and  valleys,  and  after  marching  about  300  U  (three 
days)  towards  the  east  reached  the  kingdom  of  Hi-mo^ta^h, 

Himatala   (possibly,  however,   Himadara).     This  had   a 

circuit  of  30  days'  journey  (3000*  It) ;  it  was  nrach  cat  up  by 
mountains  and  valleys ;  the  soil  was  rich,  adapted  to  agricul- 
ture, and  produced  much  late  wheat.  All  plants  throve, 
and  every  kind  of  fruit  was  abundant.  The  climate  was 
cold.  There  were  a  good  many  forts  in  the  country,  each 
with  a  chief  of  ita  own.  The  people  were  nomad,  using 
tents  of  felt. 

(Tonsidering  that  this  principality  lay  immediately  east  of 
Kishm,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  in  the  same  direction 
by  that  of  Badakhshdn  Proper,  there  is  no  great  room  for 
doubt  as  to  its  geographical  identity.  Cunningham  guided 
by  the  latter  reason  points  to  the  vicinity  of  Teshkan.  But 
this  is  too  near  Kishm.  A  little  further  east  we  shall,  I 
believe,  find  a  trace  of  the  old  name  in  that  of  one  of  the 
still  existing  feudatory  provinces  of  Badakhsh&n,  Daraik, 
or  as  Faiz  Bakhsh'  gives  it  Darah-i- Aim.  It  seems  to  me  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  Himatalo  or  Hima-darah, 
Darah-him,  DARAiM,  are  forms  of  the  same  name,  which  may 
possibly  indicate  that  the  valley  had  been  settled  by  the 
Hieumi  or  Hima  tribe  of  the  Yuechi.  Daraim  proper  Wood 
describes  as  ''  a  valley  scarce  a  bow-shot  across,  but  watered 
as  all  the  valleys  in  Badakhshdn  are,  by  a  beautiful  stream 
of  purest  water,  and  bordered  wherever  there  is  soil  by  soft 
yelvet  tiprf,"    But  the  province  or  mir-ship  of  Daraim  is 

^  Fataku  may  be  a  genuine  relio  of  a  name  like  Parika  ;  compare  Samarkand, 
Samekkand^  Eanerkes,  Eanithka^  etc. 

'  Faix  Bakhih  is  a  very  intelligent  person,  who  trayelled  in  1870  from  Kabul  to 
Kashgar,  under  initruotions  from  Mr.  Douglas  Forsyth,  C.B. 
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stated  by  Pandit  ManpliM  to  be  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  fertile  of  the  15  feudatory  provinces  whi^  be  details  as 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  Mir  of  Badakhsh&n 
residing  at  Faiz&b&d.  And  the  very  circumstance  that  such 
a  fief  subsists  is  in  itself  a  feet  of  weight,  considering  with 
what  singular  persistence  the  political  divisions  of  that  country 
seem  to  have  retained  their  identity. 

The  position  which  Hwen  Thsang  indicates,  probably  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  province,  must  however  have  been  further 
east  than  the  spot  where  the  modem  road  to  Faiz&b&d  passes 
the  Kila'  i-Daraim. 

(30).  The  Traveller,  after  a  further  journey  east  of  200  U 
or  two  marches,  reaches  Po'tO'Chwang-na  or  Badakhshan 
( Cunningham).  This  is  described  as  having  a  circuit  of  20 
days'  journey  (2000  li).  The  capital  was  built  on  the  flank 
of  a  mountain.^  This  kingdom  was  much  cut  up  by  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  also  contained  extensive  deserts  of 
sand.  The  soil  was  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and 
pulse,  and  there  was  a  great  harvest  of  grapes,  walnuts, 
pears,  plums,  etc.     The  climate  was  cold. 

We  do  not  know  the  position  of  the  capital  of  Badakhshfin 
at  that  epoch.  All  that  we  do  know  is  that  the  present 
capital,  Faiz&b&d,  was  founded  or  adopted  as  such  in  modem 
times.  Previous  to  that  event,  according  to  Pandit  Manphdl, 
the  capital  of  Badakhsh&n  was  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Bah&rak  some  20  miles  further  east.  But  whether  it  stood 
there  in  the  7th  century  we  cannot  teU.  Some  things  in  the 
indications  of  our  text  would  suit  the  position  of  Faiz&b&d 
well,^  and  it  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  the  modem  occu- 
pation of  that  site  was  the  re-occupation  of  an  old  one.  We 
seem,  however,  from  other  data,  to  require  a  position  further 
east  than  Faizdb&d.  The  Traveller  has  made  900  //,  or  as  I 
interpret  it  nine  marches  from  Hwo.  The  old  Arab  itine- 
raries also  make  nine  marches  from  Waw&lin  (which  I  take 

^  M.  v.  de  St-Martin  says  (liL  424),  ^*  siir  une  montagne  escarp^e,"  but  I  do 
Aot  And  this  particular  in  the  translation. 

'  Thus  the  old  citadel  of  Faiz&b&d,  called  Zagharehi,  stood  an  a  roek  on  the 
left  bank,  oyerlooking  the  town  and  commanding  the  defile  up  stream  (Wood  and 
Manph(il).    See  also  thfi  remarks  under  No.  31. 
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for  ^!ro^  to  Badakhahan  city/-  and  seren  firom  Talikan  to  the 
lame.  Harco  Polo  makes  six  from  Talikazi  to  BaHakhiihin. 
Wood  and  Faiz  Baksh  make  only  £ve  from  Kandoz  (taking 
that  aa  an  approximate  representative  of  Wawfilin)  to  Fais- 
ibad.  Their  marches  are  long,  bat  still  the  nomber  of  daja 
assigned  in  the  old  itineraries  points  to  a  position  moxe 
distant  than  Faizabad. 

rSl ;.  The  Traveller  quitting  Badakhshan  crosses  the  moon* 
tains  for  200  ii  (two  days;  and  reaches  the  kingdom  of  InF-pa^ 
kidn,  Inyakan  according  to  M.  Jolien's  transcription.  This 
kingdom  had  a  circuit  of  ten  days  (1000  /if).  The  moantaina 
were  close  together,  and  the  valleys  and  cultivated  landa 
were  consequently  restricted.  The  climate  and  the  people 
resembled  in  a  general  way  those  of  Badakhshan,  bat  the 
language  was  a  little  different. 

Cunningham  locates  this  State  at  the  ToucaU  of  Wood, 
Tomall  fji  later  native  travellers,  on  the  Tardoj  River.  De 
St.-)Iartin  identifies  it  with  Wakhan,  but,  to  do  so,  arbi- 
trarily alters  the  orientation  of  the  itinerary. 

Direction  and  distance,  however,  antecedent  and  oonae* 
quent,  point  not  to  Wakhan,  but  to  Yamgan  or  Hascakax, 
the  old  name  of  the  valley  of  the  Eokcha  firom  Jerm  ajH 
wards,  as  we  learn  from  Manphul,  and  incidentally  from 
Faiz  Bakhsh.  The  name  occurs  in  a  Persian  work  quoted  by 
Quatremere,'  but  its  position  was,  I  believe,  till  very  lately 
unknown. 

Supposing  Jerm  to  be  the  point  of  Tamg&n  intended,  the 
two  days'  march,  the  south-easterly  direction,  and  the  journey 
over  the  hills,  would  suit  better  some  site  near  Faizab&d  as 
the  point  of  departure  than  that  in  the  plain  of  Bah&rak. 

(32 j.  After  proceeding  further  to  the  south-east  for  three 
marches  (300  //)  by  narrow  and  dangerous  paths,  Hwen 
Thsang  arrives  at  the  kingdom  of  Khiu-ianff-na,  or  Enrfina. 
This  had  a  circuit  of  some  twenty  days'  journey  (2000  Ii). 
In  characteristics  it  resembled  Inpokian,  There  were  caverns 
(or  mines)  in  the  mountains,  whence  much  pure  gold  was 

*  See  Snrcnfjer,  p.  44. 

'  See  ifoiicct  ei  £xtrait»,  toL  xIt.,  part  i.,  p.  490. 
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extracted.    This  was  imbedded  in  the  rock,  which  had  to 
be  crashed  in  order  to  get  the  gold. 

Cunningham  identifies  the  position  and  name  with  Firganu 
(which  should,  however,  be  Mrgamu,  see  Wood,  pp.  262, 
266).  Y.  de  St. -Martin  suggests  the  district  of  Ghdrdn  (or 
"  the  Mines")  on  the  Upper  Oxus,  where  the  Kuby-mines 
are,  but  refers  doubtfully  to  Kurdna  as  named  by  M.  Beinaud 
from  an  Arabic  work.  Undoubtedly  Kurdna  or  Kuran 
is  the  name.  Wood  had  told  us  that  this  name  is  applied 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Kokcha  Yalley  (p.  262) ;  and  we 
learn  from  Manphul  that  it  is  a  recognized  sub-diviEdon  of 
the  province  of  Jerm,  lying  among  the  spurs  of  the  Hindu 
Kush.  In  fact,  it  includes  the  Lazuli  Mines.  It  appears 
in  Sprenger's  Map  13  (from  Biruni)  to  the  south-east  of 
Badakhsh&n. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wide  influence  of  China 
under  the  Thang  dynasty  that  this  little  secluded  state  of 
Kurdna  should,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  have 
sent  tributary  missions  to  the  Court  of  the  Emperor,  indeed 
just  before  that  influence  was  for  many  a  century  driven  back 
from  the  Thsungling  by  the  advance  of  the  Mahomedan 
power.^ 

(33).  Leaving  Kurdna  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the 
Traveller  crossed  mountains  and  penetrated  vaUeys,  and  after 
travelling  five  marches  (500  U)  by  difficult  and  dangerous 
paths,  reached  the  kingdom  of  Ta-mO'Si-fie'ti,  Tamasthlti. 

This  kingdom  was  situated  between  two  mountain  chains. 
It  extended  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  days'  journey  from  east 
to  west,  and  four  or  five  from  north  to  south.  But  the 
narrowest  part  was  no  more  than  a  li  in  breadth.  It  stretched 
along  the  River  Oxus,  following  all  its  windings.  Hills  and 
undulations  of  varying  height  occurred  in  it,  and  also  plains 
covered  with  sand  and  stones.  The  winds  were  icy  cold. 
Little  wheat  or  pulse  was  grown,  but  fruit  and  flowers  were 
plentifuL  The  ponies  were  excellent.  The  people  were 
fierce,  and  squalid  in  aspect;  they  differed  from  all  other 
nations  in  having,  most  of  them,  bluish  green  eyes.     They 

»  See  BitUr,  vii.  582. 
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wore  wooQens.  The  conntrY  was  also  called  Ckm-kkam,  hat 
the  inhabitanta  called  it  HumL  The  capital  waa  called 
Hoen-iho-iL 

One  cannot  bat  see  with  Gren.  Gonningham  that  thia 
description  can  apply  in  the  main  only  to  the  long  TaDej 
of  Wakhas.  And  the  direction  and  length  of  the  jonrnej 
from  Kor&n  applies  equally  welL  M.  de  St-Martin  also 
sees  the  fitness  of  the  identification,  bat  is  prevented  firam 
folly  accepting  it  by  his  having  already  identified  It^pekian 
with  Wakh&n.  He  appears  therefore  (for  his  opinion  is  not 
very  distinctly  expressed)  to  identify  Tamosifieti  with  the 
npper  part  of  Wakh&n,  especially  that  soathem  branch 
valley  which  Wood  calls  the  Darah^i-Jtasti^'  or  Darah-i- 
Chitr&l  (and  which  forms  the  subdivision  of  Wakh&n  called 
Sdrigh  Chaupdn).  De  St.-Martin  also  recognises  in  the 
Chinese  form  Tamosifieti  the  name  of  Masttoj,  and  in  that 
of  the  capital  Hoenthoto  the  Kundut  of  Wood,  called 
KhandOd  by  Faiz  Bakhsh,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  central  district  of  Wakh&n,  Sad-i-Khanddd.  These  are 
certainly  very  happy  suggestions.  I  may  observe,  however, 
that  the  term  Darah-Mastoj  is  only  applied  to  the  valley  of 
S&righ  Chaup&n  because  that  valley  leads  in  the  direction  of 
Mastoj.     Mastoj  itself  is  the  chief  place  of  Upper  Ghitr&L 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  TatnoBifieti  of  Hwen  Thsang 
included  both  the  valley  of  Wakh&n  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Chitr&l  Valley,  a  circumstance  which  would  account  for 
the  width  of  four  or  five  days'  journey  ascribed  to  it,  for  such 
an  extent  would  not  apparently  apply  anywhere  to  Wakh&n 
alone.  The  passes  between  the  higher  parts  of  the  two 
valleys  are  stated  to  be  very  easy.  We  have  a  parallel  case 
in  the  present  day,  for  Yasin  and  Pay&l,  districts  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Oilghit  Kiver,  and  separated  by  a  high 
watershed  from  Mastoj,  are  included  with  the  latter  under 
the  common  term  of  Upper  Chitrdl  or  Upper  Kdshkdr.  And 
quite  recently  we  have  learned,  from  the  Report  of  Major 
Montgomorie's  Mirza,  that  an  annual  tribute  of  slaves  is  paid 
by  the  Chief  of  Mastoj  to  Badakhsh&n. 

With  reference  to  the  alternative  name  Chin-khan  applied 
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to  the  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  notes  of  B&jah  Kh&n  of  K&bul, 
translated  by  Major  Leech  in  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiat,  Soc.  of  Bengal  (pp.  815-817),  Upper  K&shkar  is  also 
called  Shighnan,  in  fact  by  a  name  not  distinguishable  as 
there  written  from  that  of  the  province  which  adjoins 
Wakhdn  on  the  north-west  (No.  34  of  our  list).  I  must 
leave  the  matter  on  this  solitary  authority.  The  same  is 
indeed  said  in  Major  Raverty's  *' Account  of  Upper  Kdshkdr,** 
in  the  33rd  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  131.  But  I 
cannot  regard  this  as  a  corroboration,  for  a  comparison  of  the 
two  papers  shows  that  they  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
original  notes,  though  no  indication  of  this  is  suggested  in 
the  later  paper. 

The  name  Humi  has  already  been  referred  to  under  No. 
11  as  appearing  in  Abel  Remusat's  extracts  relating  to 
the  countries  on  the  Oxus  that  sent  tribute  to  the  Thang 
dynasty  in  China.  Cunningham  takes  it  for  an  indication 
that  Wakhdn  was  occupied  by  the  Hieumi  tribe  of  the 
Yuechi. 

(34).  Northward  across  high  mountains  from  TamosWietl 
or  Wakhan  was  Shikhini,  having  a  circuit  of  twenty  days' 
journey  (2000  //).  It  consisted  of  a  succession  of  mountains, 
valleys,  and  steppes  covered  with  sand  and  stones.  Much 
pulse  and  com  were  grown,  but  little  rice.  The  climate  was 
very  cold,  and  the  people  brutal,  etc.  Their  written  character 
resembled  that  of  Tukhara,  but  their  spoken  language  was 
different. 

Cunningham  identifies  this  with  Shighnan  (or  Shagn&n), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  The  form  Shighnan  is 
no  doubt  a  plural;  the  gentile  adjective  is  Shighni,  with  which 
the  Chinese  form  is  identical. 

(35).  The  last  kingdom  was  not  visited  by  the  Traveller, 
nor  apparently  was  the  next  of  which  he  tells  us.  This  is 
met  with  on  leaving  TamosW ieti  and  travelling  to  the  south 
of  the  great  mountains.  It  is  called  Shang-mi\  and  has  a 
circuit  of  25  to  26  days'  journey  (2500  to  2600  //)•  It  is 
much  cut  up  by  mountains  and  valleys,  with  hills  and  undu- 

VOL.  VI. — [new  series.]  8 
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lations  of  varying  height.  All  sorts  of  grain  are  cultivated  ; 
abundance  of  pulse  and  wheat ;  and  grapes  in  plenty.  From 
this  country  also  is  obtained  Tse-hicang  or  laminary  orpiment, 
which  is  got  by  cutting  stones  from  the  mountains,  and 
splitting  them,  etc. 

The  writing  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tukhara,  though  the 
language  differs.     The  king  is  of  the  race  of  Sakya. 

Cunningham  and  De  St.-Martin  agree  that  this  is  Chitril. 
I  may  quote  in  corroboration  the  fact  mentioned  by  Pandit 
Manphul,  that  Hartal  or  Orpiment  is  still  an  export  from 
Chitral.^  The  name  of  Shangmi  has  not  been  ducidated, 
unless  by  a  suggestion  of  Gen.  Cunningham's,  in  one  of  his 
early  numismatic  papers,  that  it  is  taken  from  the  name 
(Shwangmo  or  Shangmi)  of  one  of  the  five  great  tribes  of  the 
Yuechi,  and  may  have  been  occupied  by  them.*  A  brief 
notice  of  Shangmi  also  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  Thang 
Dynasty,  where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  Kurana  (No.  32), 
and  some  other  small  States  not  easily  identified,  as  having 
so  late  as  the  years  a.d.  742-755,  sent  complimentary  embassies 
to  the  Chinese  Court.  The  position  of  Shangmi  is  there 
described  as  north  of  the  Snowy  Mountains  and  of  the  River 
Poliu  (or  Bolor,  i,e,  the  Indus).  It  is  stated  to  have  had 
the  alternative  name  of  Khiu-icei,  whilst  its  capital  was  called 
A'She-yU'Sse-to?  I  cannot  interpret  the  latter  name,  bat 
KhiU'Wei  transliterated  by  M.  Julien's  system  becomes  Kuvi 
or  Kubiy  and  exactly  represents  the  name  JEbJi,  which 
Elphinstono  tells  us  is  the  distinctive  name  of  the  people 
of  Kdshkdr  or  Chitral.* 

I  learn  from  Manphul's  already-quoted  paper  that  the  terra 
incognita  of  Dard  tribes  occupying  the  triangle  of  moan* 
tainous  country  between  Oilghit  and  Yasin  on  the  one  side 
and  Chitr&l  on  the  other,  and  comprising  the  States  of 
Hodar,  Dodshal,  Gibri&l,  Darail,  Tangir,  Kohli,  Pal&s,  etc., 
is  locally  known  as  Suanaki,  a  term  in  which  it  is  possible 

1  Paper  printed  by  Punjab  GoTcrnment  on  '<  Relations  between  Gilgbit,  Chitrfd 
and  Kosbmir"  ;  see  ab»o  Mujor  Montgomerie's  Exploration  Keport  of  1870. 
*  Jouru.  An.  Soe.^  Bengal,  xiy,  433. 
3  See  tbc  passage  quoted  in  fitter,  yii.  582 . 
«  Citubul,  c-d.  1839,  vol.  ii.,  p.  389. 
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that  Shangmi  survives,  as  the  state  so  called  by  the  Traveller 
may  have  embraced  these,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them.^ 

(36).  The  traveller,  starting  from  Tamosit^ieti,  or  Wakh&n, 
proceeds  north-east  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  precipices,  till, 
after  accomplishing  seven  days*  journey  (700  li),  he  arrives 
at  the  valley  of  Pomilo  or  Pamir  (Landresse).  This  valley 
was  about  ten  days'  journey  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  day  from  north  to  south,  in  the  narrowest  part  indeed 
not  more  than  10  lu  It  lay  between  two  snowy  mountains, 
and  hence  was  constantly  subject  to  violent  winds  and  icy 
cold.  Snow  fell  in  spring  and  in  summer ;  day  and  night 
the  wind  blew  in  furious  gusts.  The  soil  was  impregnated 
with  salt,  and  covered  with  small  stones.  Fruits  and  com 
could  not  grow,  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  were  rare  and 
sparse.  The  traveller  soon  arrived  at  desert  tracts  where 
was  no  trace  of  habitation.  In  the  middle  of  the  valley  there 
was  a  great  Dragon-Lake,  which  was  about  three  days' 
journey  (300  It)  from  east  to  west,  and  five  days  (500  li)  from 
north  to  south.  This  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  Thsungling 
mountains  and  at  the  centre  of  Jambodwipa.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  Lake  issued  a  broad  stream  which,  passing  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Tamosifieti,  joined  the  Oxus  and  flowed 
westward.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  issued  another  broad 
stream,  which  passed  north-east  across  the  western  frontier 
of  Kiesha  or  Kashgar,  joined  the  Sit&,  and  so  flowed  eastward* 

Nothing  is  difficult  in  this  account  except  the  size  ascribed 
to  the  Lake.  That  is  an  extravagant  exaggeration  in  regard 
to  all  the  Lakes  on  Famir  except  the  Kara  KuL  But  the 
whole  of  the  description,  and  of  the  distance  and  directions^ 
apart  from  that  one  point,  is  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
facts,  if  we  identify  this  Valley  of  Pomilo  with  that  which 
commences  at  the  confluence  above  Fanja  and  extends  past 
the  small  lake  of  Pamir  Khurd  or  Barkat  Yasin  to  the 
descent  into  T&sh  Kurgh&n,  as  recently  travelled  by  Major 
Montgomerie's  Mirza.  The  direction  is  from  west  to  east; 
the  length  may  fairly  be  stated  at  ten  days'  journey,  and  the 

^  Shanaki  may  howeyer  be  connected  with  the  name  of  the  Shind  Kace  of 
Dardist&n. 
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breadth  from  a  mile  or  two  (or  even  less)  up  to  one  day's 
journey ;  the  Lake  stands  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  length ; 
it  is  alleged  to  have  an  outlet  at  either  end,  an  allegation 
which,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  shows  that  the  cir- 
cumstances suggest  such  a  belief;  the  western  outflow 
passes  the  eastern  frontier  of  Wakh&n  and  forms  a  main 
contributary  to  the  stream  of  the  Oxus ;  the  alleged  eastern 
outflow  goes  north-east,  and  joins  the  Sitd  or  River  of 
Yarkand;  the  salt  nature  of  the  soil,  in  some  parts  at 
least,  is  mentioned  by  Faiz  Bakhsh  and  is  attested  by  the 
name  of  Ab-i-Shor  applied  to  one  of  the  tributaries ;  all  the 
other  circumstances  exactly  agree  with  the  Mirza's  account. 
Immediately  across  the  mountains  boimding  the  valley  on 
the  south  is  the  true  Bolor,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  next  section. 

Hwen  Thsang  makes  1200  /?,  or  twelve  marches  from  his 
point  of  departure  in  Wakhan,  to  his  arrival  in  Khiapwanto. 
Assuming  the  former  point  to  have  been  somewhere  about 
Kandut,  and  the  latter  to  have  been  Tash  Kurghdn,  we  shall 
have  again  a  close  agreement  with  the  Itinerary  of  the  Mirza, 
for  he  made  12^  marches  between  Kandut  and  T&sh  Kurgh£n. 

Hwen  Thsang's  account  under  No.  33  apparently  makes 
him  leave  the  valley  somewhere  near  the  lake,  and  strike 
to  the  south-east.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  did 
not  follow  the  Mirza's  route  down  the  stream  flowing  from 
the  lake  north-eastward,  but  took  the  pass  called  Kardchunkur, 
which,  according  to  the  map  which  I  had  compiled  before 
entering  on  the  details  of  this  ancient  journey,  does  take  an 
almost  south-easterly  direction  from  that  vicinity. 

A  deviation  to  Kara  Kul  would  necessarily  have  extended 
the  twelve  marches  into  something  like  twenty-four.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  round  the  little  lake  of  Pamir  Khurd 
is  very  flat  and  somewhat  swampy.^  Is  it  possible  that  this 
lake  had  once  a  much  larger  extent  P  Otherwise  we  must 
believe  that  in  this  instance,  in  spite  of  his  generally 
admirable  accuracy,  Hwen  Thsang  was  mixing  what  he  had 
seen  with  what  he  had  heard. 

1  See  Ibrahim  Khan  in  Proc.  R.  G.  S.,  zt.  p.  391. 
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(37).  South  of  the  yalley  of  Pamir,  and  beyond  a  mountain 
range,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Po-lo-lOy  Bolor,  where  is  got  much 
gold  and  silver,  and  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Traveller 
on  his  zigzag  route  when  first  entering  India.  It  was  then 
reached  by  him  in  five  marches  from  Talilo  or  Darail  (Ctm- 
ningham) ;  it  had  a  circuit  of  forty  days  journey  (4000  /»), 
being  much  longer  from  east  to  west  than  from  north  to 
south,  etc.  The  particulars  previously  given,  as  well  as  the 
position  now  indicated,  are  in  entire  accordance  with  Cun- 
ningham's view,  that  the  country  intended  is  Balti,  which 
he  states  to  be  still  caUed  Bolor  by  the  Dard  tribes.^  But 
doubtless,  as  he  also  remarks,  the  territory  included  Gilghit 
and  Kanjut,  the  latter  famous  for  its  gold  produce. 

(38).  The  Traveller  departing  from  the  middle  of  the 
Valley  of  Pamir,  ix,  from  the  Lake  on  Pamir  Khurd,  pro- 
ceeds south-east  for  five  days'  journey,  meeting  with  no 
village  all  the  way,  but  encountering  ice  and  snow  and  pre- 
cipitous mountain  paths.     He  then  reaches  the  kingdom  of 

Khia-pwan-to,  Khavandha. 

This  kingdom  was  about  twenty  days'  journey  in  circuit. 
The  capital  was  built  at  a  mountain  pass  cut  through  the 
rock;  behind  it,  to  the  north,  flowed  the  river  Sitd.  The 
moimtains  were  almost  uninterrupted,  the  valleys  and 
plateaux  very  narrow.  But  little  rice  was  harvested,  though 
wheat  and  pulse  were  plentiful.  Forest  trees  were  very 
sparse,  flowers  and  fruit  rare.  The  plains  were  deserted,  the 
towns  and  villages  almost  depopulated,  etc.  The  origin  of 
the  royal  family  was  the  subject  of  a  legend,  in  which  we 
find  a  King  of  Persia  wooing  a  Princess  of  China. 

General  Cunningham  deserves  credit  for  his  identification 
of  this  State  with  Sirikol,  for  twenty-three  years  ago,  when 
his  earlier  studies  on  Hwen  Thsang  were  published,  the 
ideas  of  geographers  about  Sirikol  were  very  hazy,  and  the 
cramped  longitudes  of  our  maps  till  recently  hardly  afibrded 
room   for  its  existence.     Within   the   last   few   years  this 

1  Zadakf  p.  46-46.  lu  the  J.A.S.B.  xvii.,  Pi  2,  p.  66,  he  says  that  Balti  is 
called  Falolo  hy  the  Dards.  At  p.  34  of  Ladak  we  are  told  that  JBalti  *•  is  called 
Falolo  or  JBaior  by  the  Dards."     Do  they  call  it  by  both  names  ? 
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ancient  and  perhaps  sole  relic  of  Tajik  population  beyond 
Imaus  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  ancient  fortress  now  known  as  T&sh  Kurgh&n,  and 
reputed  to  be  the  old  capital,  stands  in  an  extensive  open 
plain, — a  circumstance,  it  must  be  admitted,  which  does  not 
answer  Hwen  Thsang's  description.  The  productions  of 
Sirikol,  as  detailed  by  Manphul,  viz.  wheat,  pease,  bd^ra, 
and  a  few  apples  and  apricots,  agree  well  with  the  pilgrim's 
account.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  in  reference  to  the  stoiy 
which  he  recounts,  that  in  Persian  legendary  history  we  find 
King  Jamshid  marrying  a  daughter  of  M&hdng,  King  of 
China.  The  existing  local  tradition  refers  the  building  of 
the  fortress  to  Afrasidb. 

No  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  name  Kkiaptcanto  or 
Khavandha.  According  to  one  of  Klaproth's  extracts  from  the 
Chinese  Geography,  it  was  also  called  Han-tho  (Kaildha?). 
KhO'ktcan-than,  and  Kho-Io-to  (Mag,  Asiat,  I.,  96). 

(39).  Proceeding  three  days'  journey  (300  /i)  to  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  and  then  across  a  mountainous  and  rugged 
road  two  days  to  the  north-east,  Hwen  Thsang  arrived  at 
a  hospice  called  Punjangshelo,  Punyasala»  or  the  House  of 
Beneficence,  respecting  the  erection  of  which  he  relates  a 
legend.  After  completing  800  /*  (or  eight  days'  journey), 
he  descended  from  the  eastern  ranges  of  Thsungling  by  pre- 
cipitous and  dangerous  paths,  and  issuing  from  them  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Usha.  This  had  a  circuit  of  ten  days' 
journey  (1000  //),  and  on  the  south  adjoined  the  Biver  Sitd. 
The  soil  was  fertile,  forest  trees  flourished,  fruits  anid  flowers 
were  abundant.  Much  Jade  was  gathered  in  this  kingdom, 
white,  black,  and  green.  The  language  and  writing  of  the 
people  had  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Kashgar.  For 
some  centuries  the  roval  line  had  been  extinct,  and  the 
country  was  now  dependent  upon  Khavandha.  200  /i  west 
of  the  city  there  was  a  great  mountain,  with  a  remarkable 
dupa  on  the  summit,  respecting  which  a  legend  is  rehearsed. 

Cunningham  and  De  St.-Martin  agree  in  identifying  UAa 
with  Yangiiissar.  Probably  this  is  not  far  wrong,  but  I 
should  gather  from  the  distances,  and  the  character  of  the 
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next  stage,  that  the  country  in  question  was  still  within 
the  hills.  The  Pilgrim,  on  leaving  Tdsh  Kurghdn  in  order  to 
visit  the  Punyasata^  seems  to  have  taken  the  road  on  the 
south  of  the  Sirikol  River,  which  crosses  several  rugged 
passes,  and  also  traverses  a  valley  called  U'chi  or  Vachhd, 
The  name  may  well  be  a  relic  of  Uaha,  but  in  exact  position 
it  does  not  agree,  for  the  vaUey  is  on  the  south  of  the  Sirikol 
River,  which  we  must  here  take  as  the  Sitd}  The  name  of 
the  hospice  Punyasala  perhaps  survives  in  Brungsal.  From 
this  he  must  have  gone  three  days  north  to  regain  the  road 
to  Kashgar,  and  the  position  of  Usha  may  perhaps  be  as- 
signed to  Chihil-gumbaz  ("The  forty  domes"),  a  ruin 
which  is  passed  by  travellers  on  that  road.*  Jade  is  men- 
tioned by  Manphul,  as  well  as  by  other  writers,  as  a  mineral 
found  in  the  Yarkand  River.^ 

(40).  Five  days  more  (500  /*)  across  stony  mountains  and 
desert  plains  bring  the  traveller  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiesha, 
or  Kashgar  {Landresse),  The  time  corresponds  well  with 
that  taken  by  the  Mirza  from  Chihil  Gumbaz  to  Kashgar 
(a  little  less  than  six  marches)  and  by  Faiz  Bakhsh  (4 J,  but 
one  very  long).  The  "  desert  plains  "  may  seem  inapplicable 
to  the  tract  between  Yanghissar  and  Kashgar,  part  of  which 
is  highly  cultivated;  but  the  stony  mountains  answer  pre- 
cisely to  the  Mirza's  description  of  two  passes  crossed  between 
Chihil  Gumbaz  and  the  plains. 

(41).  Leaving  Kashgar  he  travels  five  days  (500  //)  to  the 
south-east,  passes  the  River  Sitd,  crosses  a  great  mountain 
pass  covered  with  sand,  and  arrives  at  Cho-keu-kia,  Chakuka. 
This  kingdom  had  a  circuit  of  ten  days'  journey  ;  the  popu- 
lation was  large ;  the  hills  and  mountains  were  in  close 
contiguity ;  vast  tracts  were  covered  with  stones  and  sand. 
The  kingdom  lay  on  the  banks  of  two  rivers.  Its  crops  of 
com  were  abundant,  and  fruit,  especially  grapes,  pears,  and 

^  The  name  of  tliis  State  is  written  Uehha  {Ou-tehha)  in  Ellaprotb's  Extracts 
(Mapazin  Aaiatique^  i.,  91,  8eq.).  He  follows  his  Chinese  authorities  in  con- 
founding it  with  Badakhsh&n ;  and  Bitter  does  the  like,  as  was  natural  in  the 
absence  of  the  information  we  now  have.  It  is  called  Tadteha  in  Hitter's  extract 
from  P.  Hyakinth  (vii,,  707,  8eqq,). 

-  -      Ma-         -  - 


Quatrem^  in  Not,  ei  Extraiti^  torn,  xiv.,  pt.  i.,  476. 
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plums.    Wind  and  cold  prevailed  at  all  seasons.    The  writing 
was  like  that  of  Khotan,  but  the  spoken  language  differed. 

This  place  is  identified  by  Julien  and  the  Chinese  scholars 
generally  with  Yarkand.  Yet  as  regards  the  city  or  centre 
of  the  kingdom  there  are  some  obvious  difficulties.  Thus  the 
passage  of  a  mountain  and  that  of  the  Kiver  Sifd  (a  name 
previously  applied  to  the  Yarkand  River,  or  to  one  of  its 
chief  tributaries,  the  Sirikol  River),  before  reaching  Yarkand, 
are  not  consistent  with  the  position  of  that  city.  Neither  is 
the  hilly  character  ascribed  to  the  environs,  nor  the  high 
mountain  passes  said  to  be  traversed  in  the  next  stage, 
between  Chakuka  and  Khotan.  These  particulars  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  site  among  the  bills  south  of  Yarkand.^  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  distance  from  Kashgar  (five  marches) 
and  the  distance  to  Khotan  (eight  marches)  agree  exactly 
with  modern  itineraries.  So  I  am  unable  to  suggest  a  re- 
solution of  the  difficulty. 

Here  our  comment  ends.  The  chief  novel  elucidations  that 
have  been  offered  are  contained  under  Nos.  6  (Holumo),  8 
(Kiahoyanna),  12  (Hwo),  14  (Helusiminkian),  20  (Gachi),  24 
(Munkian),  25  (Olini),  26  (Rohu),  27  (Kilissemo),  28  (Po- 
liho),  29  (Himatala),  31  (Inpokian),  35  (Shangmi),  36 
(Pomilo)y  39  (Ucha).  The  series  of  identifications  as  here 
modified  requires,  as  it  seems  to  me,  less  straining  of  the 
Traveller's  indications  than  those  given  either  by  General 
Cunningham  or  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin.* 

[^Note.  Since  this  article  has  been  in  type,  I  learn  that  some 
of  the  new  identifications  proposed  in  the  foregoing  pages  have 
been  already  suggested  by  Sir  Uenry  Rawlinson,  in  his  paper 
on  the  Oxus,  which  was  read  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1870,  and  which  has  been  printed, 
though  not  published.  Though  the  fact  will  add  weight  to 
the  identifications  themselves,  I  fear  it  wiU  leave  but  little 
value  to  these  notes.  Not  knowing  however  how  far  the 
coincidence  goes,  I  let  my  paper  remain  unmodified.  H.  Y. — 
Palermo,  April  27 thy  1872.] 

1  Chokeukia  appears  to  hare  been  read  by  Klaproth  C^ukiupho,  whilst  in  Mr. 
Beal's  Simg-ytm  it  appears  as  Shihkupo,  There  is  a  town  of  some  consequence  in 
one  of  the  valleys  south  of  Yarkand  called  Oshokwab,  a  name  certainly  bearing  a 
considerable  likeness  to  Shihkupo, 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Campaign  of  ^liua  Gallua  in  Arabia.     By 

A.  Sprenger. 

In  the  year  18  B.C.  ^lius  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight,  then 
Governor  of  Egypt,  undertook,  by  order  of  Augustus,  a 
campaign  into  Arabia.  Strabo,  p.  780,  says,  "Observing 
that  the  Red  Sea  is  extremely  narrow,  and  forms  an  incon- 
siderable barrier  between  the  -ZEthiopians  and  the  Arabs,  the 
Emperor  ordered  Gallus  to  *  explore '  both  countries,  being 
determined  either  to  make  these  nations  his  friends  and  allies, 
or  to  subdue  them.  As  they  had  from  time  immemorial  been 
selling  the  spices  and  precious  stones  of  their  countries  for 
cash,  and  never  imported  goods  from  foreign  parts,  they  were 
proverbial  for  their  wealth ;  and  this  was  the  principal 
inducement  for  making  an  attempt  to  win  them  as  friends, 
or  to  subdue  them  in  case  of  resistance.  The  Emperor  was, 
moreover,  encouraged  by  the  Nabata^ans,  who  were  allies  of 
the  Romans,  and  promised  to  further  his  views." 

Pliny  6,  27,  §  140,  relates  that  previous  to  Tiberius's 
campaign  into  Armenia  and  Parthia,  Augustus  sent  the 
geographer  Dionysius  Periegetes  to  explore  these  countries, 
and  to  report  thereon  ;  and  it  seems  a  similar  measure  was 
taken  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Arabia  by  -Sllius  GaUus. 
Juba  II.,  King  of  Numidia,  and  son-in-law  of  the  Triumvir 
Antonius,  wrote  for  Augustus  a  work,  De  Expeditione  Arahica^ 
which,  to  judge  from  the  extracts  preserved  by  Pliny, 
contained  the  fullest  description  of  the  peninsula  ever  com- 
piled by  a  foreigner.  We  have  no  direct  proof  to  show 
that  this  report  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror previous  to  Gallus's  expedition : '  but  there  is  some 
circumstantial  evidence ;  for  instance,  Pliny,  6,  28,  §  160,  says, 
that  most  of  the  towns  which  Gallus  conquered  had  not  been 
mentioned  by  authors  who  had  written  before  him.  As, 
besides  Juba,  there  was,  as   far  as  we  know,  no  detailed 

^  The  words  of  Pliny  are :  in  hac  tamen  parte  anna  Komana  sequi  placet  nobis 
Jubam(^ue  regem,  ad  eundem  Caium  Caesarem  scriptis  yolumimbus  de  eadem 
expeditione  Arabica. 
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geography  of  Arabia  extant,  this  remark  seems  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  defects  of  Juba's  report.  But,  putting  the 
work,  De  Uxpeditmie  Arabtca,  out  of  the  question,  there  were 
Boman  officers  and  residents  all  over  Syria,  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy  for  the  Emperor  than  to  obtain 
information  on  the  chances  an  invasion  of  Arabia  was  likely 
to  have.  The  most  superficial  inquiry  must  have  shown  that 
the  difficulties  were  insurmountable ;  and  we  can  only  ascribe 
it  to  the  blind  confidence  in  the  invincibility  of  the  Boman 
arms  that  Boman  statesmen  decided  on  so  adventurous 
an  enterprise.  Fliny  says,  '^Augustus  tantum  prospexit 
Arabiam,"  and  the  fancy  of  the  Emperor  seems  to  have  over- 
ruled all  objections,  if  any  were  raised,  against  so  wild  a 
scheme.  It  is,  however,  not  the  rashness  of  those  who 
ordered  the  expedition  on  which  I  wish  to  pass  any  remarks, 
but  rather  on  Strabo,  the  only  author  who  has  left  something 
like  a  detailed  account  of  it,  because  we  shall  find  it  im- 
possible to  foUow  him  unless  we  know  his  bias. 

GaUus  failed,  and  there  was  no  mincing  matters.  The 
Ethiopians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  encouraged 
by  Gallus's  defeat,  rose  in  rebellion  against  the  Bomans,  and 
the  impression  which  these  events  made  upon  the  populace 
of  Bome  cannot  have  been  very  cheerful.  Everybody  very 
naturally  asked :  "WTiat  is  the  cause  of  this  check  of  our  in- 
vincible arms?  It  would  have  been  both  impolitic  and  unjust 
to  impute  any  fault  to  Gallus.  The  honour  of  the  Boman 
General  was  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
he  penetrated  deeper  into  the  interior  of  that  sterile  country 
than  a  military  chief  would  in  our  days  be  able  to  advance, 
and  he  seems  to  have  managed  his  retreat  with  consummate 
skiU.  The  real  cause  of  discomfiture — that  the  whole 
scheme  was  unsound  and  impracticable — neither  Gallus  nor 
the  public  dared  to  admit ;  for  it  had  emanated  from  the 
Emperor  himself,  and  the  belief  in  the  irresistibility  of  the 
Boman  arms  was  so  strong,  that  such  an  insinuation 
would  have  been  considered  high  treason.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  scapegoat  was  required  to  satisfy  public 
opinion.      Syllseus,  the  Wezcer  of  the  King  of  the  Naba- 
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taeans,  had  served  Gallus  as  guide  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign, in  which  also  Nabataean  and  Jewish  auxiliaries 
were  employed.  Gallus  thought  it  prudent  to  make  poor 
SyllaQus  answerable  for  the  failure;  and  in  order  that  the 
public  might  become  fully  impressed  with  his  guilt,  he 
was  dragged  to  Bome,  and  beheaded  there.  Strabo  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Gallus,  and  what  he  aims  at,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  campaign,  is  to  show  that  the  General  was 
from  beginning  to  end  misled  by  treacherous  Syllseus,  and 
in  order  to  exonerate  Gallus  from  any  blame  of  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  duped,  he  represents  Arabia  as  a  com- 
plete terra  incognita^  where  the  General  was  in  every  measure 
he  had  to  take  dependent  upon  his  guide.  Strabo  takes  good 
care  that  the  vast  tract  of  land  through  which  the  Roman 
army  marched  should  remain  a  terra  incognita;  his 
account,  looked  at  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  being 
contemptible,  and  wholly  unworthy  of  the  great  geographer. 
In  his  desire  to  write  an  apology  for  his  friend,  he  went  so 
far  as  intentionally  to  render  the  geography  of  the  country 
darker  than  it  had  been,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
attempts  to  follow  the  Roman  army  in  its  progress  and 
retreat  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

Our  researches  will  be  considerably  facilitated  if  we  first 
follow  up  the  report  of  Gallus's  retreat.  The  furthermost 
town,  says  Strabo,  p.  782,  which  the  Romans  reached  was  that 
of  the  Rhamanites,  whose  king  was  then  Ilisaros.  The  Romans 
besieged  it  for  six  days,  but  want  of  water  obliged  them  to 
raise  the  siege.  It  is  clear  that  they  were  defeated,  and 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
their  homes.  This,  however,  Strabo  does  not  like  to  con- 
fess, but  speaks  emphatically  of  the  treachery  of  SyllaDus, 
and  says  that  now,  all  on  a  sudden,  Gallus  discovered 
the  latter's  snares,  and  began  to  act  for  himself.  He  re- 
turned by  a  road  different  from  the  one  by  which  he  had 
advanced,  and  this  shorter  road  it  seems  he  found  by  himself. 
On  the  ninth  day  after  he  had  commenced  his  retreat,  he 
reached  Negrana,  where  he  had  fought  a  battle ;  and  eleven 
days  after  he  had  passed  this  town,  he  came  to  a  place  which, 
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as  there  are  seven  wells  there,  is  called  Seven  Wells.  Be- 
ginning from  this  village,  the  country  was  peaceful,  and  he 
passed  the  small  town  Chaala,  and  subsequently  Malothay 
which  is  situated  on  a  river.  The  country  through  which  the 
road  leads  after  this  place  suffers  from  scarcity  of  spring  water. 
Finally,  however,  he  reached  the  town  of  Egra,  which  18 
situated  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the  territory  of  King  Obodas. 
The  whole  march  he  completed  in  sixty  days,  whereas  he 
had  been  six  months  on  the  road  in  advancing. 

I  shall  show  lower  down  that  the  town  of  the  BhamaniteB 
is  the  capital  of  Radmeln,  which,  in  Baron  Yon  Maltzan's 
recent  map,  is  in  long.  45®  44^  lat.  14°  33'.  The  data 
furnished  by  Hamdany  induce  me  to  place  it  a  little  farther 
N.W.,  in  long.  45°  30^  kt.  14°  40'.  Negrana,  i.e.  Nejrftn, 
may  be  situated  in  long.  44°  35',  lat.  17°  25'.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  two  towns  is  180  geographical  miles,  and 
this  is  exactly  the  distance  which  a  caravan  usually  marches 
in  nine  days — about  20  miles  a  day.  The  road  to  Nejr&n 
leads  through  the  Jof,  and  the  Bomans  passed  the  fourth 
and  fifth  days  of  their  retreat  the  second  time  through  this 
fertile  and  in  ancient  times  highly  cultivated  valley. 

Before  following  -ZElius  Gallus  on  his  further  progress  to 
the  place  of  embarcation,  from  which,  as  Strabo  says,  he 
shipped  his  men  in  eleven  days  over  to  Myos-Hormos  on  the 
African  coast,  it  appears  advisable  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  this  port  and  its  distance  from  Nejran.  Strabo  caUs 
it  Egra,  and  says  that  it  belongs  to  the  dominions  of 
Obodas,  King  of  the  Nabatsoans,  who  resided  at  Petra. 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  apply  this  name  to  a  town  in  the  interior 

of  the  country,  which  is  caUed  by  the  Arabs  al-Hijr  (  jk^'I), 
and  formed  in  those  days  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas,  a 
relation  of  Obodas.  Ancient  geography  offers  numerous 
instances  in  which  seaports  assumed  the  names  of  important 
towns  in  the  interior :  thus  mariners  gave  to  Mokh&  the  name 
of  Muza ;  to  'Oqayr,  in  Bahrayn,  that  of  Gerrha ;  and  the 
modern  Mowayliha  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Modiana,  because 
here  the  goods  destined  for  Madyan  ((jrl*^^)  were  disem- 
barked.   The  ancients  knew  the  name  of  ^Aden;  Philostorgus 
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writes  ^ASavrj,  and  Pliny,  6,  32,  §  159,  Athene ;  yet  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  habit  of  Egyptian  sailors  who  visited  that 
seaport  to  say,  "  I  am  sailing  to  Arabia,"  and  hence  it  was  called 
by  them  Arabia  (not  Arahm)  emporium.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  Strabo  means  by  Egra  on  the  coast,  the  seaport 
in  which  goods  destined  for  al-Hijr  were  usually  landed. 
Moqaddasy  informs  us  that  this  seaport  is  'Aunyd  ( d^^ ), 
opposite  the  island  Na'man,  and  consequently  situated  in 
long.  36°  12',  lat.  27°  5'.  It  is  the  sixteenth  station  of  the 
Egyptian  pilgrims,  who  now  call  it  al-Azlam.  In  Ptolemy's 
map  it  has  the  name  Rhaunathu,  which,  as  the  'Ayn — the  first 
consonant — is  in  some  Schemitic  dialects  pronounced  like 
Ghayn,  or  our  Rh,  may  be  a  corruption  of  'Aunyd. 

From  Nejr&n,  the  ninth  stage  in  Gallus's  retreat,  to 
Wgldiy  Laymun,  a  place  one  day  within  Mekka,  there  is  only 
one  road,  and  it  is  nineteen  marches  long.  At  W&diy 
Laymiin  (anciently  called  Bostan  Beny  *Amir)  Gallus  had 
the  choice :  he  might  proceed  to  Mekka,  23  miles,  and  thence 
to  al-Madyna,  eleven  marches  ;  or  he  might  leave  Mekka  on 
his  left,  and  take  the  direct  route  to  al-Madyna,  which  Burton 
travelled  in  nine  days.  From  al-Madyna  by  Dzu-1-Marwa  to 
'Aunyd  there  are  twelve  marches.  Consequently  there  are  from 
Radman  to  'Aunyd  52  or  49  marches.  The  distance  may  be 
reduced  to  44  heavy  and  fatiguing  marches,  by  proceeding 
from  Mekka  by  Badr  to  the  seaport  Yanbo',  and  following 
thence  the  coast  to  'Aunyd.  This  is,  and  has  been  for  800 
years,  the  road  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mekka;  but 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed  caravans  passed  through  it  only 
if  their  regular  route  leading  through  al-Madyna  was  ob- 
structed ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Gallus  would  have  chosen 
it.  Gallus  completed  the  journey  from  RadmcLn  to  'Aunyd 
in  60  days,  and  consequently  he  allowed  his  men  eight  or 
eleven  days'  rest. 

Comparing  this  retreat  with  marches  of  regiments  in  India, 
we  find  that  the  stages  along  the  Great  Trunk  Road  are 
shorter,  as  they  rarely  exceed  17  miles,  whereas  in  Arabia 
they  average  20  or  21  miles.  But  we  may  assume  that  the 
Roman    army    was,  like    a    caravan,   well    provided  with 
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camels,  and  that  every  man  had  a  chance  of  riding  part  of 
the  way. 

Though  we  know  every  stage  along  Gallus's  line  of  march, 
neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  geographers  do  we  find  the 
three  places  mentioned  by  Strabo — the  Seven  Wells,  Ghaala, 
and  Malotha.  Strabo  repeatedly  expresses  his  contempt  for 
barbarous  names;  and  it  appears  that  he  not  only  disdained 
to  disfigure  his  pages  by  mentioning  more  of  them  than  he 
could  help,  but  also  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  their  spell- 
ing: this  may  be  the  main  cause  why  we  find  it  so  difficult  to 
identify  his  data  with  those  of  other  authors.  If  the  eleven 
days  from  Nejr&n  to  the  Seven  Wells  are  marching  days, 
they  coincide  with  the  station  Taij  (^y)>  and,  if  two  days 
of  rest  are  included  in  them,  with  Ma9&ma  ( X^to^f ) ;  both 
these  places  are  villages  of  some  importance. 

Much  more  instructive  than  the  name  of  the  place  is 
Strabo's  statement  that  Gallus  at  or  soon  after  he  had 
passed  the  Seven  Wells  reached  a  peaceful  country.  Ajs  far 
as  Ma9^ma  and  Tarj,  the  Khath'amitcs,  a  Yemenic  tribe,  pre- 
vailed; and  as  it  was  his  avowed  object  to  subjugate  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  is  opposite  to  -Slthiopia,  that  is  to  say 
Yemen  (the  rest  of  Arabia  was  never  worth  possessing),  they 
were  naturally  hostile  to  the  invaders.  At  Tarj,  and  north 
of  it,  various  sub-divisions  of  the  Band  Qa^9a'a  (the  Bana- 
sassci  of  Pliny),  a  powerful  Ma'additic  tribe,  were  settled; 
as  the  Ma'addites  would  probably  not  have  been  sorry  to 
sec  their  southern  neighbours  punished,  they  had  less  reason 
for  being  hostile  to  the  invaders. 

It  is  very  singular  that  Juba,  Augustus's  reporter  on  the 
condition  of  Arabia,  is  well  acquainted  with  those  Ma'additic 
tribes  through  whose  territory  Gallus  had  to  pass,  and  with 
no,  others,  though  the  Ma'addites  in  Eastern  Arabia  were 
by  far  the  most  powerful  and  important.  He  seems  to  have . 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  of  the  in- 
tended invasion,  and  it  appears  even  likely  that  the  BomanSy 
or  their  confederates  the  Nabatajans,  had  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Ma'additic  tribes  in  question,  before  entering 
on  their  adventure.     Pliny  recapitulates  Juba's  statement  as 
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follows :  Achoali,  oppidum  Phodac.  Minsei  a  rege  Cretae 
Minoe,  ut  existimant,  originem  trahentes,  quorum  CharmaQi 
oppidum  XIY.  mill,  passuum,  Mariaba  Baramalacilm,  et 
ipsum  non  spemendum,  item  Carnon.  Bhadamaai,  et  horum 
origo  Bhadamanthus  putatur  frater  Minois.  Homeritady 
Messala  oppidum.  Hamirsei,  Gedranitaa,  IlisanitsD,  Bachilitad. 
I  would  observe,  that  what  the  author  says  of  the  Ehadamadi 
is  a  mythological  digression,  and  that  the  other  names  are 
enumerated  in  geographical  order  from  north  to  south. 

The  following  is  a  periphrase  of  the  passage :  The  Banil- 
*Ow&l  are  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Fadak  (compare  Dozy, 
Die  Israeliten  zu  Mehkay  p.  67).  The  capital  of  the  Minaeans 
is  Harm,  a  town  of  fourteen  miles  in  circumference.  Mekka, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Banii  Msllik,  a  place  not  to  be  de- 
spised;  and  Qam-al-Manslzil,  also  belong  to  their  dominions. 
East  of  Qam  are  the  Nomerites  with  the  town  M&sal ;  south 
of  Qam,  the  Ban  ft  'Amir;  west  of  Qam,  and  of  the  'Amirites, 
on  the  mountains,  live  the  Jadara  and  the  Banft  Ilyds ;  and 
south-west  of  the  'Amirites  the  Banft  B&hila.  I  now  follow 
up  these  clans  in  the  order  Gallus  came  into  contact  with 
them,  which  is  the  opposite  of  that  observed  by  Pliny. 
The  BiLhila  (^b)  are  neither  purely  Yemenitic  nor  purely 
Ma'additic.  Eight  hundred  years  ago  they  were  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  province  Washm,  in  Eastern  Arabia — far 
from  Galluses  line  of  retreat ;  but  at  the  time  of  Mohammed 
they  inhabited  Bysha-Yoqtdn,  a  fertile  valley  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Tarj.  Gallus  met  the  Banft  'Amir  bin  <J!a'§a'a 
{ijuax^  j^^lc)  first  at  Ma9ama  (comp.  Hamd&ny,  p.  150), 
which  may  be  Strabo's  Seven  Wells.  Here  and  at  Tarj  they 
shared  the  cultivated  grounds  with  the  Khath'amites  (^^xifL). 
They  extended  to  the  north,  at  the  right-hand  side  of  Gallus's 
line  of  march,  as  far  as  Qarn-al-Man&zil,  and  to  the  east  far 
into  Nejd.  Hyds  (^/-^^ ; — this  is,  according  to  Sohayly,  the 
right  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  not  al-Y4s)  is  with 
Arabic  genealogists  the  name  of  a  patriarch,  from  whom  the 
Mekkians  and  several  other  clans  are  descended.  There  occurs 
a  verse  in  the  Qor&n,  2,  195,  in  which  the  prophet  re- 
bukes his  countrymen  for  having  altered  the  ceremonies  of 
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pilgrimage,  and  orders  them,  if  we  adopt  the  reading  of  Sa'yd 
bin  Jobayr,  to  return  to  the  practice  of  Ily&s.^  It  seems  that 
Ilyas  was  the  name  of  an  extinct  clan,  which  had  had  its 
seats  not  far  from  Mekka,  and  that  the  genealogists  employed 
the  name  after  dissolution  of  the  tribe,  as  it  is  their  habit, 
to  fill  up  their  symbolic  pedigree.  The  Jadara  too  were 
extinct  at  the  time  of  Mohammed,  or  nearly  so;  but  their 
name  was  kept  up  in  sacred  history.  It  is  related  in  a  legend 
that  the  founder  of  this  tribe  rebuilt  the  jadr  (wall)  of  the 
Ka*ba  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  On 
the  origin  of  this  tribe  the  genealogists  are  not  agreed. 
Some  connect  them  with  the  Hodzaylites,  others  with  the 
Azdites.  In  either  case  they  must  have  lived  on  the  hills 
south-west  of  Qarn-al-Maiiazil.  Ethnographical  names  are 
subject  to  great  changes  in  every  country :  thus,  the  Elsacians 
have  been  Germans,  became  Ics  plus  Frangais  des  Frangais, 
and  now  share  again  the  fate  of  the  German  nation;  whilst 
the  Austrians  are  excluded  from  it.  Thus,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  Jadara  and  Banii  Ilyis  had  been  a  great 
federation  of  families,  and  that  these  families  subsequently 
entered  other  combinations,  which  received  new  names. 
Homerita)  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  Nomeritxe.  Nomayr  (j-j-w  ^ 
pronounced  Nomer)  is  represented  by  the  genealogists  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  'Amirites.  They  extended  as  far  to  the  east 
as  Yam&ma,  and  their  most  western  encampments  which  we 
are  able  to  trace  are  about  four  days'  journey  north-east  of 
Qam-al-Man&zil.      In  reference  to  their  town,  M&sal,  also 

called  Dara  Masai  (J-^U  i^lj),  Ilamdany,  p.  285,  says :  There 
are  two  places  of  the  name  of  Masai :  one,  Masai  near  Jawa 
(afjU-),  belongs  to  the  Bahila ;  the  other,  Masai  near  al- Jomah 

(^^0,  to  the  Dhabba,  a  subdivision  of  the  Nomayr  tribe. 
The  latter  town  is  situated  north-east  of  Nejrftn,  and  far 

*  We  may  reject  the  reading  "  Ilyas,"  and  adhere  to  the  common  readin{|^,  "return 

to  the  practice  of  the  people  "  (^viJ».  In  this  case  wo  give  up  the  authority  of 
the  Qorun  for  the  existence  of  a  trihe  or  person  of  the  name  of  Ilyrw  ;  but  there 
remains  the  authority  of  Sa'yd  bin  Jobayr,  which  is  quite  as  valuable  as  that  of 
the  Qorftn. 
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from  Gallue's  line  of  retreat ;  but  it  was  its  mercantile  impor- 
tance which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reporter.  Pliny, 
12,  16,  §  69,  enumerates  the  various  sorts  of  myrrh,  and 
says :  ''  Sexta,  quam  Dusaritin  vocant,  est  Candida  uno  tan- 
tum  loco,  qu89  inMessalum  oppidum  convehitur,'* — that  is  to 
say,  the  myrrh  which  is  grown  in  W&diy  Daw&sir  (the  Megio 
Myrrhifera  inteiHor  of  Ptolemy)  is  brought  to  M&sal,  and 
thence  we  may  suppose  to  Tob&la. 

Where  were  the  seats  of  the  Minseans  P  This  is  the  great 
question  in  the  ancient  geography  of  Arabia,  and  the  answer 
is  not  without  importance  for  our  present  purpose.  With 
the  view  of  preparing  the  reader  for  the  results  I  have  come 
to,  I  put  another  question,  which  every  Arabist  is  able  to 
answer  with  perfect  certainty.  Where  were  the  Kindites  in 
the  year  in  which  Mohammed  was  bom  P  One  of  their 
chiefs,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  clansmen,  was  ruler  in 
DAmat-al- Jandal ;  another  in  Bahrayn,  where  he  occupied 
the  citadel  Moshaqqar;  some  Kindites  were  settled  not  far 
from  Nejr&n;  but  their  main  force  was  settled  in  Nejd. 
Here  they  formed  a  kingdom  so  powerful  that  the  Byzantine 
Emperors  sent  ambassadors  to  their  sovereigns.  The  most 
western  settlement  of  this  empire,  and  at  a  more  remote 
period  its  capital,  was  Qhamr-d^y-Kinda,  close  to  Qam-al- 
Man&zil,  and  only  two  days  east  of  Mekka.^  In  the  very 
year  of  Mohammed's  birth  they  lost  a  battle  in  Nejd,  re- 
tired in  a  body  to  Hadhramaut,  where  it  seeins  they  had 
settlements  of  old,  and  became  masters  of  that  fertile 
country.  The  ubiquitous  Kindites  had  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  Arabia,  most  distant  from  each  other ;  and 
where  they  had  a  settlement,  they  ruled  over  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  There  have  always  been,  and  there  are  up 
to  this  day,  tribes  in  Arabia  which  have  a  military  organiza- 

^  It  is  important  to  establish  the  proximity  of  Qam  and  Ghamr-dzy-Kinda 
iii^S  f^J  r^^f  **  ^^S  ^°®  °^  *^®  arguments  for  the  identity  of  the  Minsans 
of  Greek  authors,  with  the  Kindites  of  Arabic  and  Byzantine  historians.  Qam- 
al-Man&zil  is,  according  to  Hamdilny,  18-|-22  =  40  miles  from  Mekka;  and 
Ghamr-dzy-Kinda,  according  to  Ibn  Khordddbah,  p.  107,  41  miles.  Both  places 
lie  either  on  the  same  road,  or  on  parallel  roads  closely  approaching  to  one  another. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  series.]  9 


150      T^2  ':jjf?i.:«ys'  o?  -eltts  'x-iixirs  est  ^r^hti, 

lion,  and  k^ep  their  r.ei?5ib«:ar3  m.  mflii  sobjecticai. 
hr^isifiA  '^n  lihanon  azii  in  Hjniria  ire  azL  inaGince  of 
3L  rrl'-vi  liicftJiftr'jIe  :>j  ti^tirisca.  and  deserve  die  astentaaii  of 
mer.  ^ikin^  as.  ir.:ereai:  ia  the  rnjatirioiis  of  aemi-bopbaroMi 
tjxt.IcjZla  len  *:o  diecLselTea.  Thje  Kindires  were  aacK  &  tribe 
CE.  :he  2r'=a^^=au  acale  known,  and  :here  13  reaaoa  to 
that  the  IfindEana,  whom  Ptolemj-  calk  jen4  nuPji^a^ 
predecirftftor^  or  the  Kindites.  Pae  drsc  qisestioa  ss 
where  have  there  been  nmincationa  of  the  "WTnapaTW  ?  but 
wh.ere  wm  their  main  force  cioccentrated  ?  Among  the 
townA  which  J^ba  mentiijns.  Camon  nndoabcedlv  anaw«s  to 
Qarri-  ^Lviallv  callriil  'iam-al-llanazil  ''J;^^*  ..  i' ,  two  daTS 
ea^t  of  Kekka,  on  the  road  to  Xejran  and  l^an*i.  and  alao 
to  the  Per*iin  Cnilf  and  Bacvl:nia.  Baramolacozn  m*T  be 
a  clerical  error,  or  the  Svriic  :-:-rm  for  Ban  u- Malik.  This 
wa4  a(  the  time  of  If ohamm*rd  the  name  of  an  izLsignificaiit 
trihe  in  the  vicinity-  of  ilekki.  In  genealogy  Malik 
twice:  aa  the  fither  of  Qorivah,  from  whom  the  M« 
fif:nTfA  their  origin :  and  qa  the  srand-oncle  of  Qorajsb. 
The  meaning?  of  the  latter  5vmboI  is  that  the  M&Iikites  were 
a  separate  tribe,  bat  more  ancient  and  cloeelj*  related  to  the 
ifekkian-s ;  and  the  former  symb<jl  expresses  the  opinion  of 
tho4e  who  considered  the  Mekkians  as  a  branch  of  the 
nomadic  Malikitea.  At  the  time  of  Ptolemv  the  latter  view 
seem%  to  have  been  prevalent ;  for  if  the  name  Malichae^  as  he 
calk  them,  had  been  applied  merely  to  a  few  roaming  families, 
it  would  have  hs^,2ipfA  his  notice.  If  Mariaba  is  the  correct 
rea^lin^,  Mariaba  Baramalacom  means  capital  of  the  Ban&- 
Malik,  /.^.  Mekka.  But  Ptolemv  writes  Macoraba,  and  this 
may  also  originally  have  been  the  spelling  in  Pliny.  The 
irnfKirt  is  the  same — the  Mekka  of  the  Banu-Malik. 

There  remains  the  site  of  Charamaei  to  be  identified,  which, 
if  it  were  only  four  miles  in  circumference,  must  have  been  a 
va«t.  city.  Ptolemy  calls  the  capital  of  the  Minseans  Carman 
rcfjin^  and  places  it  three  marches  south  of  Tobala.  In 
Arabic  itineraries  we  find,  at  the  same  distance  from  Tobala, 
"  a  lar^  village,"  called  Benat-Harm.  Taqiit,  2,  233,  calls 
this  place  Ilarb  or  Ben&t-Harb,  putting  h  for  w,  just  as  in 
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Qorftn,  3y  90,  Mekka  is  called  Bekka ;  as  Ptolemy  spells 
Manama  instead  of  Mariaba ;  as  Pliny  writes  Tomala  for 
Tobala;  and  as  Maumfth  was  also  pronounced  Baub&h  (Mu'jam 
1,  755).     At  the  time  of  Juba  and  Ptolemy  Betifi,t-Harm 
was  the  capital  of  the  Minaeans.    Two  hundred  years  earlier, 
at  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  Cama  (Qam-al-Manfl.zil)  en- 
joyed this  distinction,   and  hence  we  conclude    that    the 
kingdom  of  the  Minaeans  extended  from  Mekka  to  the  east 
and  to  the  south.     Looking  closer  at  its   geography,   we 
perceive  that  Harm  has  the  same  latitude  as  Ma9d,ma  (about 
19°),  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places  cannot  be  more 
than  20  miles;  but  Harm  lies  on  the  road  to  Qan*fl.,  and 
Ma9&ma  (Seven  Welb  ?)  on  the  road  to  Nejran.     Between 
Harm  and  Mekka  are  eleven  marches,  and  I  have  shown 
that  the  Hamirsei,  Gedranitse,  Ilisanitse,  and  BachilitaB  com- 
manded the  road  within  this  space.  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  tribes  formed 
a  confederation,  which  was  headed  by  the  Minaeans.     How  far 
this  confederation  or  Minaean  kingdom  extended  to  the  east 
into  Nejd,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  may  assert  that  most  of 
the  Nomeritae  belonged  to  it,  and  its  eastern  limit  may  have 
been  beyond  Dharyya.     At  a  later  period  Dharyya  was  the 
capital  of  those  regions,  owing  to  its  geographical  position. 
But  at  an  earlier  time  the  kings  of  the  confederati(Hi  resided 
in  a  town  on  the  great  mercantile  road  from  southern  Arabia 
to  Syria  and  Egypt,  viz,  at  Qam,  Ben&t-Harm,  Ghamr-dzy- 
£inda,  because  in  those  days  the  great  object  of  the  con- 
federation was  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  transport  for  part 
of  the  road.      This  monopoly,  which  yielded  great  profits, 
and  even  a  share  in  the  commerce  itself,  the  Minaeans  en- 
joyed for  ages.     Pliny,  12, 14,  §  53,  says  of  them:  "  Hi  primi 
commercium  thuris  fecere  maximeque  exercent,  a  quibus  et 
Minaeum  dictum  est."     The  assertion  "  primi  fecere  *'  is  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  for  the  importation  of  frankincense  into 
Egypt  and  Syria  began  more  than  a  thousand  years  previous 
to  the  time  from  which  Pliny's  information  may  have  dated. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  Minaeans  had  colonies  near  the  frankin- 
ceuse  region,  and  perhaps  elsewhere — just  like  the  Kindites ; 
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but  their  main  force  was  between  Mekka  and  Ben&t-Harm 
and  in  Western  Nejd.  The  remark  which  -^lius  Gallus 
made  on  them  apud  Pliny,  §  63,  "  Mineeis  fertiles  agros 
palmetis  arbustoque,  inpecore  divitias,"  suits  extremely  well 
Western  Nejd  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tob&la  and  of 
Benat-Harm.  When  the  Minasans  are  described  as  "  gens 
magna''  (Ptolemy),  or  as  one  of  the  four  great  nations  of 
Arabia  (Eratosthenes),  the  whole  confederation  is  meant. 
Arabic  authors,  who  are  always  guided  by  genealogy,  never 
take  the  Kindites  in  so  extensive  a  sense. 

Pliny,  12, 14,  §  63,  explains  how  the  frankincense  commerce 
was  carried  on  at  Sabota,  in  Hadhramaut,  and  says :  "  Ibi 
decimas  Deo,  quem  Sabin  vocant,  mensura,  non  pondere, 
sacerdotes  capiunt,  nee  ante  mercari  licet ;  inde  impensee 
publicaD  tolerantur.  Nam  et  benigne  certo  itinerum  numero 
Deus  hospites  pascit.'^  In  Sabis  the  b  stands  for  m,  the 
original  word  being  shams,  the  Sun«  In  another  passage  this 
God  is  called  Assabinus,  with  the  article.  Not  only  at  Sabota, 
but  also  in  their  further  progress,  the  caravans  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  religion,  and  Pliny  says,  lower 
down,  in  speaking  of  the  expenses  of  transport :  ''  Sunt  et 
quao  sacerdotibus  dantur  portiones."  This  observation 
applies  to  the  Minaeans  and  other  tribes,  through  whose 
territories  the  laiyma  (^uJa!;  caravan  carrying  perfumes) 
passed.  We  have  observed  that  a  legend  connects  the  name 
of  the  Gedranitse  with  the  Ka'ba ;  and  that  the  lUsanitse 
are  praised  for  their  orthodoxy  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
pilgrimage.  There  are  passages  in  Azraqy  which  bring  the 
Kindites — who,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  successors  of  the 
Minaeans — into  connexion  with  the  sacred  months  and  with 
the  pilgrimage.  The  most  important  is  p.  125.  The  Arabs 
counted  by  lunar  months,  but  the  Hajj,  pilgrimage,  which 
answered  to  our  Easter,  was  to  be  held  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  vernal  equinox.  In  order  to  bring  their  Hajj  year  into 
unison  with  the  lunar  year,  they  intercalated  every  three  or 
two  years  one  month  ;  and  after  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Hajj,  a  man  who  had  the  title  Qalammas  pro- 
claimed whether  a  month  was  to  be  intercalated  or  not, — ^that 
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is  to  say,  whether  the  next  Hajj  was  to  take  plaoe  after 
twelve  or  thirteen  lunations.  This  was  the  most  important 
office  in  their  ecclesiastical  institutions,  because  all  religious 
ceremonies  had  no  other  object  than  to  procure  safety  for 
commerce ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  law  that,  during  the 
three  Hajj  months  (March  and  April,  and  parts  of  February 
and  of  May),  as  well  as  during  the  month  Bajab  (September), 
all  feuds  should  cease,  and  arms  be  laid  aside.  The  Qalammas, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  less  guided  in  his  decision  by  astro- 
nomical observations  than  by  an  understanding  with  the 
heads  of  similar  neighbouring  confederations  that  the  same 
months  should  be  kept  sacred  all  along  the  caravan  roads. 
We  learn  from  Azraqy  the  important  fact  that  this  office  was 
originally  held  by  the  Kindites:  from  them  it  lapsed  to  the 
Banft  Mdlik,  the  same  tribe  of  which  I  have  spoken  above ; 
and  they  held  it — notwithstanding  their  political  insignifi- 
cance, consequent  on  their  separation  from  the  Mekkians — 
until  it  was  done  away  with  by  Mohammed's  changing  the 
almanack.  I  have  shown  in  my  Leben  des  Moh.,  vol.  iii.  p.  520, 
that  Mind  was  the  spot  in  which  the  principal  ceremonies  of 
the  Hajj  were  performed,  and  it  appears  to  me  likely  that  the 
Minseans  derived  their  name  from  Mina.  The  name  Minaei 
occurs  very  frequently  in  ancient  authors,  and,  errors  ex- 
cepted, is  everywhere  spelt  alike  ;  whereas  other  Arabic 
names  assume  the  most  diversified  shapes.  For  instance  : 
Adramytta  (Theophr.),  Chatramotitae  (Eratosth.),  Atramitee 
(Juba),  AdramitaB  (Ptol.)  for  (JLJyj^asf^  and  its  inhabitants. 
Among  the  ancients  every  one  spelt  barbarous  proper 
names  by  the  ear,  without  reference  to  the  orthography  of 
his  predecessors.  If  Me*ikn  or  Ma*yn,  or  some  such  word,  as 
has  been  proposed,  was  the  root,  it  would  be  very  singular 
if  one  and  all  expressed  these  strangely-sounding  names  by 
Minaeans.  But  if  Mina  is  the  root,  their  agreement  is 
natural. 

The  probability  of  a  previous  understanding  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Ma'additic  tribes  in  reference  to  Gallus's 
movements,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  tribes 
were  represented  by  one  man,  the  King  of  the  Minaeans. 
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After  having  passed  the  Seven  Wells,  Gallus  reached  Ghaala. 
Strabo  can  only  mean  ToMla  {^\^  ),  the  eighth  stage  soathof 
Mckka,  where  the  road  divides,  one  branch  running  to  Qan'A, 
the  other  to  Nejrdn.  Pliny,  6,  28,  §  154,  follows  an  author 
who  applies  the  name  Sabocans  to  nearly  all  the  mercantile 
nations  of  Arabia,  including  the  Minaoans ;  and,  in  enumerating 
the  Sabaoan  towns,  he  says  :  **  Camus  et  quo  merces  odomm 
doferunt  Tomala."  Ptolemy  writes  Thumata  for  Thumala,  or 
Thubala,  by  a  clerical  error.  ]\jalotha,  the  next  town  OdUus 
reached,  must  be  a  mistake  for  Nalotha,  i.e.  ^^  Nakhlat,  a 
place  two  days  east  of  Mekka,  on  the  brook  al-Nakhlat 
alyemanjya,  the  southern  Nukhla,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  al-Nakhlat  alschmayya,  the  northern  Nakhla,  which 
it  joins  at  Wsidiy  Laymuii,  whence  they  jointly  continue 
their  course  through  Wady  Fatima  (Marr-Tzahr&n)  towarcLs 
the  sea.  The  southei'n  ]^akhla  rises  above  Qam-al-Man&zil,  is 
fed  by  springs  from  the  mountains  north  and  east  of  T&yif,  and 
in  some  parts  of  its  course  has  water  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Gallus's  road  runs  nearly  a  whole  day's  journey 
along  this  rivulet.  In  the  village  of  Nakhlat  was  the 
sanctuary  of  al-*0zz8i,  one  of  the  divinities  mentioned  in  the 
Qoran.  After  the  river  Nakhla  the  country  changes;  it  be- 
comes more  sterile,  and,  as  Strabo  observes,  spring  water  is 
very  rarely  met  with — probably  only  in  five  places  all  the 
way  to  *Aunyd. 

In  our  attempt  to  follow  Gallus  in  his  advance  from  the 
coast  of  the  Ked  Sea  to  Badman,  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
statement  that  lie  was  six  months  on  the  road,  whereas  he 
required  only  two  for  his  retreat,  having  chosen  a  different 
route.  There  are,  besides  the  road  by  which  he  retreated, 
only  two  others  leading  from  north- westorn  Arabia  to 
Nejran.  One  runs  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Dzahabeln,  and 
thence  due  east  over  the  mountains  to  Qa*da  and  to  Nejr&n. 
This  does  not  answer  to  Strabo's  narrative,  because,  being 
closed  in  between  mountains  and  the  sea,  it  does  not  leave 
room  for  any  detours.  The  other  is  ver}'  circuitous,  and  has 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  It  first  runs  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  into  Nejd,  as  far  as  'Ouayza,  for  more  than  twenty 
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days'  marches ;  then  in  the  direction  E.S.E.  as  far  as  Hajr, 
the  capital  of  Yamfl.raa  (near  the  modern  Wahhalbite  capital 
Riy&dh,  which  lies  in  lat.  24°  38'  34^  long.  46°  410,  ten 
marches ;  and  thence  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Nejr&n, 
twenty  marches.  A  short  cut  is  impossible,  the  cavity  of 
the  horse-shoe  being  filled  with  an  impenetrable  desert ;  but 
the  horse-shoe  may  be  prolonged  by  going  further  north-east 
than  'Onayza.  This  is  the  route  by  which  Gallus  advanced 
to  Nejrfl.n. 

The  Roman  troops  landed  at  Leucecome.  The  Arabic 
name  is  al-Haur&,  which  means  '  chalk/  and  also,  as  Stephanus 
Byz.  correctly  observes,  'white.'  It  is  situated  in  lat.  24°  58', 
and  was  in  those  days,  like  *Aunyd,  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Nabatseans.  The  men  suffered  from  scurvy,  and 
Gallus  was  compelled  to  stay  here  the  whole  summer  and 
winter  to  recruit  their  strength.  As  the  text  of  Strabo  is 
not  very  correct,  it  is  allowable  to  suspect  that  he  intended  to 
say,  till  the  beginning  of  winter.  At  length  they  started. 
The  scarcity  of  water  in  the  country  through  which  they  had 
to  march  was  so  great  that-  they  were  obliged  to  carry  this 
necessity  on  camels.  All  this  was  due  to  the  perfidy  of 
wicked  Sylla)U8.  After  many  days'  journey,  they  reached  the 
kingdom  of  Aretas,  a  relation  of  the  Nabataean  KingObodas. 
He  received  them  kindly,  and  made  presents  to  them.  We 
are  at  a  loss  to  say  where  king  Hfl.rith  (Aretas)  resided. 
Haurgl,  the  landing-place,  has  nearly  the  same  latitude  as 
al-Madyna  (which  I  place  in  lat.  24°  30^,  and  is  considered 
by  Arabic  geographers  as  one  of  the  seaports  of  this  city. 
As  Gallus  was  bound  for  the  south,  we  should  suppose  he 
would  have  directed  his  steps  towards  al-Madyna.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  unlikely  that  this  city  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  Harith.  He  was  probably  King  of  Wadiy  al- 
Qora ;  and  it  seems  that  Gallus,  after  having  passed  the  coast 
of  WMiy  al-Qorgl  by  sea,  marched  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion back  to  this  country.  By  various  circuitous  ways,  says 
Strabo,  Gallus  traversed  Aretas's  dominions  in  thirty  days. 
The  country  next  to  it  into  which  he  came  is  inhabited  by 
nomads,  and  partly  desert.     Its  name  was  Ararene,  and  the 
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name  of  its  king  Sabos.  Here^  too,  he  made  many  cir- 
cuits, and  in  fifty  days  he  reached  the  town  Negrana.  The 
king  fled,  and  the  city  was  taken  by  assault.  In  this  report 
Strabo  accounts  only  for  eighty  days.  Add  about  ten  days 
for  the  march  from  the  coast  to  the  residence  of  King  Aretas, 
and,  as  he  had  to  fight  his  way,  a  whole  month  from  Nejrftn 
to  Badmd,n  (a  distance  which  he  made  on  his  retreat  in  nine 
days),  and  we  have  only  four  months  for  his  advance.  In 
the  six  months  of  which  Strabo  speaks  in  another  passage, 
the  time  spent  on  the  coast  for  restoring  his  troops  must  be 
included.  Our  great  difficulty  is  to  find  room  for  the  two 
vast  kingdoms  that  stretch  from  W&diy  al-Qor&  to  Nejriln ; 
that  of  Aretas  with  its  thirty,  the  other  of  Sabos  with 
its  fifty  marches  in  length.  The  former  must  have  com- 
prised a  great  portion  of  Nejd  as  far  as  'Onayza,  and  the 
latter  the  whole  of  Yamslraa  and  Wadiy  Daw&sir  as  far  as 
Nejr&n.  Strabo's  summary  account  is  so  carelessly  drawn  up, 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  inferences  from  it  on  the 
political  condition  of  Arabia  in  those  days.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Ararene  thought  no 
more  of  opposing  Gallus's  progress  than  their  neighbours,  the 
subjects  of  King  Aretas.  The  name  Ararene  I  can  only 
explain  by  making  of  it  Agarene,  the  country  of  Hajr. 
Arabic  geographers  call  this  country  Yamfl.ma,  and  say  that 
at  a  more  remote  period  it  had  the  name  Jaww,  and  in  a 
vague  sense  it  is  also  called  'ArAdh.  Hajr  was  for  some  time 
the  capital  of  Yamama,  and  it  happens  frequently  that  the 
name  of  the  capital  is  applied  to  the  country,  and  vice  rersd  ; 
and  therefore  the  hypothesis  that  Agarene  is  Yam&ma 
appears  to  me  plausible.* 

Gallus's  military  operations  began  at  Nejrfi,n.  Six  days 
after  he  had  left  this  town  he  arrived  at  a  river.  Here  the 
barbarians  oflercd  him  battle,  and  lost  10,000  (! !)  men  and 
he  only  two  men.     Soon  after  this  victory  he  reached  the  town 

*  This  hypothesis  receives  some  coDfinnation  from  a  passage  of  Pliny.  Ho 
sums  up  the  intelligence  brought  back  by  Gallus  regarding  some  Arabic  tribes, 
and  says :  '*  Ceubanos  {var,  Ccrbanos,  CrouDanos)  et  Agra}os  armis  prasstare.*'  The 
Agnci  of  this  passage  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitauts  ot  Agarene,  and 
Ceubani  the  Band  ['Abd]  al-Qays. 
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Asca.  The  king  had  fled,  and  Gallus  captured  the  town. 
Thence  he  marched  on  Athrulla,  which  surrendered  without 
fighting.  He  left  there  a  garrison ;  and  after  he  had  taken  in 
provisions,  he  proceeded  to  Marsyaba  of  the  Rhamanites,  from 
whence,  as  said  above,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Pliny,  6, 
28,  §  160,  describes  his  exploits  more  amply :  "  Gallus  oppida 
diruit  non  nominata  ab  auctoribus  qui  ante  scripserunt,  Ne- 
granam,  Nestum  (var,  Amnestrum),  Nescam,  Magusam  {var, 
Masugam),  Gaminacum,  Labeciam,  et  supra  dictam  Maria- 
bam,  circuitu  VI.  mill,  pass.,  item  Caripetam  quo  longissime 
processit."  He  does  not  mention  the  town  of  the  Rhamanites, 
because,  as  the  Romans  were  defeated  under  its  walls,  it  did 
not  suit  his  vainglorious  bulletin.  It  will  be  observed  that 
both  authors  agree  that  the  fight  and  conquest  began  at 
Nejrfl.n.  This  is  important  for  us,  because,  save  the  variants 
'Aypapcap  in  Strabo  and  Negrara  in  Pliny,  the  name  has  been 
preserved  unaltered,  and  it  affords  us  an  incontrovertible 
basis  for  our  inquiries. 

If  we  proceed  from  Nejran  in  the  direction  of  Mfl.rib 
(S.S.E.),  we  enter  on  the  third  day  the  Jdf  of  the  Hamdan 
(j^lj^a, — i^),  a  valley  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  long, 
and  in  its  lower  (southern)  part  one  day's  journey  wide. 
Its  axis  runs  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.  It  is  watered  by  four 
rivers,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  only  one  that  has 
water  all  the  year,  is  al-Kh&rid;  and  this  is  the  river  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  Arabs  attempted  to  oppose  Gallus's 
progress.  Hamdany,  p.  144,  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
al-Kh&rid.  It  enters  the  Jof  in  its  south-western  angle, 
after  having  collected  the  water  of  the  high  table-land  round 
(^an*&,  and  of  al-Baun,  and  received  a  tributary,  al-Sirr, 
coming  from  the  south.  The  men  opposed  to  the  Romans 
belonged  to  the  eastern  Hamdan  tribes,  viz.  Dalfl.n,  Yfl.m, 
Nihm,  Nashq,  *Aly&n,  Shakir.  There  may  also  have  been 
some  Murad  tribes  engaged.  Captain  S.  B.  Miles  has 
favoured  me  with  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  his  at  'Aden,  in 
which  two  or  three  of  the  towns  conquered  by  Gallus  are 
mentioned,  and  I  therefore  insert  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  letter  in  the  original,  with  translation. 
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"  There  has  come  to  us  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sult&n  Tahyft 
bin  al-ITosayn,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  J6f.  He  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  towns  of  Melrib  and  Jof,  and  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  towns  he  mentioned  to  us :  al-Bajdhfl  (Le,  the 

white),  alSodgl  (the  black,  he  means  white  £hariba  L^, 

which,  in  the  days  of  Ilamdany,  belonged  to  the  Banu  D&l&n 
and  black  Khariba,  which  belonged  to  the  Sh&kir),  al- 
Ma9lub,  Kamnd,  (also  mentioned  by  IlamdsLny  as  situated  in 
Jof,  is  Pliny's  Caminacum),  al-IIaqash,  Ilaram,  Ma'yn  (a 
famous  castle),  Lakbak  (Pliny's  Labecia),  Maq'am,  Sorftqa, 
Yanabbal,  al-Hazm,  Sa'dd,  al-As&hil,  Umm-al-Qays,  al- 
Mundafin,  where  there  is  a  silver  mine,  and  Bar&qish.  He 
informed  me  that  there  are  grand  buildings  entirely  con- 
structed of  sandstone.  Some  pillars  are  so  large  that 
thousands  of  men  could  not  have  been  able  to  put  them 
into  the  ground  or  even  to  move  them.  Yet  there  are  no 
mountains  of  sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pillars,  and 
they  had  been  brought  from  a  distance  of  several  days." 

There  is  another  place  which  we  are  able  to  identify,  and 
that  is  Nesca.  Its  Arabic  name  is  *Omran.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  district  held  by  the  tribe  Nashq  {(J^),  situated  on  the 
Kh&rid  river ;  and  it  seems  that,  as  frequently  happens  in 
Arabia,  it  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  its  inhabitants. 
Nesca  was  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Pliny,  §  155, 
mentions  it  on  another  authority  under  the  name  of  Nascus; 
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and  in  some  copies  of  Ptolemy  Nascus  is  substituted  for 
Maocosmus  {ue.  Qtiww-Khidhrima).  *  Omrlln  (^]/<^)  occurs 
first  in  a  document  written  by  order  of  Mohammed  (see 
Leben  des  Moh.  vol.  iii.,  p.  466,  where  'Omr&n  al-Gauf,  instead 
of  '  Omr&n  algorf,  is  to  be  read).  Strabo's  Asca  is  hardly 
different  from  Nasca.  The  preceding  word,  KoXovfievrjVf  ends 
with  n,  and  the  copyist  seems  to  have  thought  it  superfluous 
to  write  this  letter  twice.  There  remain  three  towns— 
Nestus,  Magusa,  and  Strabo's  AthruUa — which  I  have  not 
succeeded  in  identifying  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  they  were 
also  situated  in  Jdf. 

From  J6f,  Gallus  marched  on  the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
SabaBans,  Marib.  The  distance  from  Bar£U][ish,  the  last  town 
of  J6f,  is,  according  t%  Ibn  Mojglwir,  only  eight  (heavy) 
farsangs.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  make  the  statements  of  Pliny 
and  Strabo  in  reference  to  Gallus's  operations  before  this 
town  agree.  Pliny  asserts  he  took  Marib,  proceeded  thence 
to  Caripeta,  and  there  commenced  his  retreat.  If  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  similarity  of  names,  we 
identify  Caripeta  with  one  of  the  two  Khariba  (Baydhfl.  or 
S6d&) ;  and  assuming  that  this  is  the  last  place  which  Gallus 
has  taken,  we  call  the  assertion  that  he  succeeded  in  entering 
Marib  into  doubt.  In  this  case  Strabo's  Marsyaba  of  the 
Rhamanites,  before  which  Gallus  was  defeated,  would  be  the 
famous  Marib.  But  resemblance  of  names  by  itself  is  an 
extremely  unsafe  guide.  So  many  towns  in  Yemen  have  the 
same  name  that  there  may  also  be  a  Khariba  or  Kharibat 
(^y>.),  which  means  *ruin,'  on  the  other  side  of  Mfl.rib,  or 
Gallus  may  have  passed  and  sacked  Khariba  in  Jdf  in  his 
retreat.  Moreover,  it  would  be  contrary  to  everything  we 
know  of  ancient  geography  if  M&rib  was  called  the  town  of 
the  Rhamanites ;  since  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Arabs  agree  in  considering  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
SabaBans  (Sheba).  I  think  the  text  of  Strabo  has  here,  as  in 
many  other  passages,  been  disfigured,  and  that  he  said : 
Gallus  proceeded  to  the  town  Marsyaba  (Mfl.rib),  and  thence 
to  the  town  of  the  Rhamanites. 

Strabo  says,  at  the  town  of  the  Rhamanites  Gallus  was,  as 
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he  learned  from  prisoners  of  war,  only  two  days'  journey 
irom  the  perfume  region.  The  spot  which  we  assign  to  the 
town  of  the  Bhamanites  must  satisfy  this  condition,  besides 
the  two  already  known  to  us :  that  it  be  beyond  M&rib,  and 
not  more  than  nine  days'  journey  from  Nejr&n.  Looking  at 
Marib's  geographical  position,  at  the  verge  of  the  eastern 
desert,  we  find  that  Gallus  had  only  two  ways  to  pursue  his 
thereto  glorious  career  of  conquest.  He  might  attempt  to 
push  on  to  Hadhramaut,  and  thence  to  the  far-distant 
frankincense  region.  His  way  would  have  led  him  towards 
E.N.E.,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  would  have  reached  Tomna, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Kattabeni  (Qodh&'a) ;  from  Tomna 
he  would  have  had  to  march  five  days  through  a  desert  with- 
out water,  varied  merely  by  the  salt-mines  (^^^  Jf^)  half- 
way between  Mdrib  and  the  first  town  of  Hadhramaut.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tomna  were  also  called  Gebanites,  and,  for 
reasons  which  it  would  lead  too  far  to  explain,  they  might 
also  be  denominated  Badm&nites  (Rhamanites).  Moreover, 
the  road  from  Tomna  to  Nejran  is  less  than  nine  marches ; 
and,  therefore,  Tomna  may  answer  to  Strabo's  town  of  the 
Rhamanites.  But  there  is  no  perfume  region  beyond  Tomna 
but  a  desert.  The  other  road  to  new  conquests  leads  from 
M&rib  up  the  Wfl.diy  Adzina,  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
towards  BayMn  and  Radmd,n.  This  is  the  shortest  way  from 
M&rib  to  TzafUr  ( j^),  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Yemen  ; 

and  if  Gallus  had  been  successful,  this  route  would  have  led 
him  to  the  conquest  of  "that  part  of  Arabia  which  is 
separated  from  -Ethiopia  only  by  a  narrow  barrier " — as 
were  his  instructions,  it  would  appear.  This  is  the  route 
which  Gallus  took.  Pliny  mentions  an  Arab  tribe  of  the 
name  of  Rhadamites,  and,  in  another  place,  an  Arab 
town  of  the  name  of  Nagia.  The  two  modes  of  spelling, 
Rhamanites  and  Rhadamites,  converge  to  Radm&nites.  Gene- 
alogists consider  Radmd,n  (^^-j)  as  a  son  of  Nftjia  (ij>-l3). 

Of  the  position  of  the  district  Radm&n  I  have  spoken  above. 
Various  branches  of  the  tribe  Nfljia  live  east  and  south  of 
Radmd,n,  and  one  of  their  cities  is  Pliny's  Nagia.     '  Perfume 
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region '  (apoDfuiTo^pos)  is  a  vague  term,  and  properly  appli- 
cable only  to  the  frankincense  country,  which  is  far  far  off.  It 
is  clear  Strabo  means  Ptolemy's  Regio  Myrrhifera  exterior, 
which  begins  about  two  days  south  of  Badm&n.  In  Baron 
von  Maltzan's  map  we  find  to  three  places  of  the  correspond- 
ing country  the  note  "coffee"  appended,  and  it  appears  the 
inhabitants  find  it  now  more  profitable  to  plant  '  Moka '  than 
to  grow  mjrrrh.  The  result  of  our  inquiry  is,  that  the  Homan 
army  penetrated  into  Arabia  as  far  as  Hadm&n,  and  that 
there  it  was  driven  back  by  the  tribes  whom  the  Arabs  com- 
prehend under  the  name  Madzhij  (^«x^),  assisted  perhaps 
by  the  Himyaritic  tribes  called  'Ans  ((juulxc). 
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Art.  VII. — An  Account  of  Jcni8aletn,  translated/or  the  late  Sir 
H.  M.  Elliot,  from  the  Persian  textof  Nd§ir  ibn  KhuarA's 
Sa/arndmah,  by  the  late  Major  A.  R.  Fuller. 

On  the  3rd  of  Eamazan,  I  left  Ramlah,  and  went  to  a  village 
called  Kh&tun,  and  from  thence  to  another,  which  they  styled 
Kariatu-l-'Anab  (Grape  hamlet).  On  the  road  I  observed 
plenty  of  wild  rue  growing  spontaneously  on  hill  and  dale. 
I  also  noticed  at  this  village  a  very  delightful  spring  of 
water  gushing  out  of  a  rock,  where  they  had  constructed 
reservoirs,  and  built  edifices.  From  thence  I  proceeded  up 
some  rising  ground,  under  the  impression  that  I  was  ascend- 
ing a  hill,  and  that  on  going  down  the  other  side  the  city 
would  lie  before  me.  After  I  had  climbed  the  ascent  however 
for  a  short  way,  a  vast  wilderness  lay  in  my  front,  partly 
stony,  and  partly  showing  merely  the  bare  earth.  At  the 
summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  citv  of  the  "Baitu-1-Mu- 
kaddas  "  (Sacred  Tabernacle,  i,e,  Jerusalem),  between  which 
and  Tarabulis,  which  is  on  the  coast,  are  56  parasangs,  and 
from  Balkh  to  Jerusalem  876. 

On  the  5th  of  Ramaz&n,  438,  I  entered  Jerusalem,  one 
solar  year  having  elapsed  since  I  quitted  my  home,  during 
the  whole  of  which  period  I  had  been  prosecuting  my 
travels,  without  enjoying  rest  or  comfort  anywhere.  The 
people  of  Shdra  and  that  quarter  call  Jerusalem  "  Kuds," 
and  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  climes  as  are  unable 
to  go  to  Mecca  at  that  season  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  and 
remain  stationary  there,  till  they  have  celebrated  the  'I'd-i- 
Kurban  according  to  immemorial  custom.  Some  years  it 
happens  that  upwards  of  20,000  souls  are  congregated 
together  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  Zi-1-hijjah, 
and  they  take  their  children  there  and  circumcise  them. 
Christians  and  Jews  also  flock  there  in  great  numbers  from 
the  countries  of  Rum  and  other  places,  to  visit  the  Church 
and  Temple.     A  description  of  this  superb  Church  shall  be 
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duly  inserted  in  its  proper  place.  The  environs  and  villages 
of  Jerusalem  are  all  among  the  hills,  and  all  the  crops,  as 
well  as  olive  and  fig  trees,  etc.,  are  raised  without  irrigation. 
The  produce  is  nevertheless  abundant  and  cheap.  There  are 
heads  of  families  who  collect  as  much  as  50,000  maunds  of 
olive-oil  each.  It  is  placed  in  cisterns  and  tanks,  and  is  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  said,  too,  that  famine  has  never 
prevailed  in  the  land  of  Syria,  and  I  myself  have  heard  from 
credible  authorities,  that  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace  and 
blessings !)  saw  in  a  dream  a  certain  great  man  addressing 
him  thus :  "  0  Prophet  of  God,  assist  me  in  obtaining  my 
daily  food."  This  latter  replied :  "  Help  yourself  to  the 
bread  and  olives  of  Syria.'' 

I  will  now  describe  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  possesses  no  supply  of  water  except 
from  rain;  for  although  the  neighbouring  hamlets  have 
springs,  there  are  none  within  the  town  itself.  It  is  en- 
circled with  solid  ramparts  of  masonry  and  earth  (gaj),  and 
is  fitted  with  iron  gates.  Not  a  single  tree  grows  near  the 
city,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  rocky  soil.  The  town  is  large,  for 
at  the  time  I  saw  it  it  contained  20,000  souls,  as  well  as  fine 
bazaars  and  splendid  edifices.  Its  streets  are  paved  with 
flagstones,  and  wherever  there  had  been  originally  a  rise,  it 
had  been  cut  away  and  levelled ;  so  that  whenever  rain  fell, 
the  pavement  was  washed  quite  clean.  There  are  numerous 
artificers  in  the  town,  each  craft  occupying  a  separate  quarter. 
The  Jdrai'  Mesjid  is  towards  the  east,  and  the  eastern 
rampart  of  the  city  is  strong.  After  passing  S&mirah 
through  the  Jdmi',  there  is  a  level  wilderness  ahead  of  vast 
extent,  which  they  denominate  "Sdmirah,*'  and  it  is  said 
that  that  is  to  be  the  plain  of  the  day  of  judgment,  where 
the  resurrection  of  mankind  will  take  place.  For  this 
reason  hosts  of  people  have  come  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  to  this  spot,  and  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  city 
with  the  view  of  dying  there,  so  that  when  the  promise  of 
Almighty  God  shall  be  fulfilled,  they  may  be  present  at  the 
appointed  spot.  0  God!  in  that  day  be  thou  the  help  of 
thy  servants,  and  thy  clemency  their  safeguard,  0  Lord  of 
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mankind !  At  the  edge  of  that  desert  is  a  large  cemetery, 
and  several  spacious  places^  in  which  people  pray,  and  raise 
their  hands  in  supplication ;  whilst  in  return  the  Almighty 
sanctions  their  requests. 

O  Allah !  grant  thou  our  desires,  pardon  our  sins  and 
iniquities,  and  have  mercy  on  us  with  thy  everlasting  kind- 
ness, 0  most  merciful !  Between  the  Jdmi'  Mesjid  and  this 
wilderness  of  Sdmirah,  there  is  a  valley  of  immense  depth, 
and  in  this  valley,  which  is  just  like  a  moat,  are  spacious 
edifices  in  the  style  of  the  ancients.  I  also  saw  a  stone 
cupola  surmounting  a  building,  which  it  is  the  greatest  wonder 
how  it  could  have  been  raised  up.  The  current  report  is,  that 
this  is  Pharaoh's  mansion.  That  valley  is  the  Valley  of  HelL 
I  inquired  who  had  bestowed  this  title  on  the  place,  and  was 
told  that  in  the  time  of  'TJmar  Khat&b's  "Khalifat"  (may 
the  Lord  be  gracious  unto  him !)  he  pitched  his  camp  in 
that  wilderness  of  Sdmirah,  and  on  looking  down  on  the 
valley,  exclaimed:  "This  is  the  Valley  of  Death."  The 
common  people  further  assert,  that  every  one  who  approaches 
the  brink  of  the  valley  hears  the  cries  of  the  inmates  of 
hell  issuing  from  it ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  heard  nothing 
on  going  there.  On  going  half  a  parasang  out  of  the 
city  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  descending  into  a  hollow, 
you  find  a  spring  gushing  forth  from  the  rock,  which  is 
called  the  "  Fount  of  Salw&n."  Numerous  buildings  have 
been  erected  at  the  spring-head,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a 
village,  where  hosts  of  villas  and  gardens  have  been  planted. 
It  is  said  that  whosoever  bathes  from  head  to  foot  in  that 
stream,  rids  himself  of  pains  and  illnesses  of  the  longest 
standing;  and  this  spring  has  consequently  been  enriched 
with  many  pious  endowments. 

There  is  an  excellent  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  which  is 
also  handsomely  endowed  for  charitable  purposes,  and  has 
numbers  of  patients.  These  are  provided  with  medicines 
and  cooling  draughts,  and  the  physicians  belonging  to  this 
establishment  draw  their  emoluments  from  the  charitable 
funds.  The  Friday  mosque  is  on  the  borders  of  the  city 
towards  the  east:   one   of   its  walls    lies   adjacent  to  the 
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Valley  of  Death ;  and  when  you  look  at  this  wall  from  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  you  see  it  for  100  yards  built  up  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone,  having  no  mortar  or  cement  in  their 
interstices.  Inside  the  Mosque  the  top  of  the  walls  is  all 
straight,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  ''sakhrah"  stone  that  was 
there,  that  the  Mosque  has  been  erected  on  that  very  spot.  This 
**  sakhrah  "  stone  is  that  which  Almighty  Gtod  commanded 
Moses  (on  whom  be  peace !)  to  make  the  ''kiblah."  As  soon 
as  this  mandate  was  issued,  and  Moses  had  made  it  the 
"  kiblah,"  he  did  not  long  survive,  but  met  his  death  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time.  Both  up  to  the  days  of  Sulaiman 
(on  whom  be  peace !),  when  as  this  "  sakhrah  "  formed  the 
"  kiblah,'*  they  erected  a  Mosque  round  about  it,  insomuch 
that  the  stone  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  said  Mosque,  and 
was  the  point  to  which  all  people  turned ;  as  well  as  to  the 
time  of  our  Prophet  Muhammad  the  Elect  (may  peace  and 
blessings  rest  on  him !),  they  had  ever  held  that  to  be  the 
"kiblah,"  and  thither  were  they  accustomed  to  turn  their 
faces  in  prayer,  till  such  time  as  the  Almighty  commanded 
that  the  "  ka'bah  "  should  be  the  site  of  the  "  kiblah."  A 
description  of  this  will  follow  in  its  proper  place. 

I  wished  to  take  measurements  of  this  Mosque,  but  said 
to  myself,  I  will  first  inspect  its  form  and  shape,  so  as 
thoroughly  to  understand  them,  after  which  I  will  commence 
measuring.  I  roamed  about  for  a  very  long  time  in  that 
Mosque,  looking  over  it,  and  at  length,  on  the  northern  side, 
which  is  contiguous  to  the  dome  of  Ya'kub  (on  whom  be 
peace !),  I  observed  an  inscription  on  a  tablet,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Mosque  was  704  yards  long,  and  455  yards  broad 
by  the  "  malak  "  measure,  and  the  "  malak  "  yard  is  what 
they  call  the  "  shaigan "  yard  in  Khurds&n,  and  that  is 
either  an  ordinary  one  and  a  half  or  somewhat  less.  The 
floor  is  paved  with  flagstones,  the  joinings  being  stopped  up 
with  lead.  The  Mosque  lies  to  the  east  of  the  city  and 
bazaar,  so  that  as  you  go  from  the  bazaar  to  the  Mosque,  you 
proceed  in  an  easterly  direction.  There  is  a  fine  large 
*'dargdh,"  measuring  30  yards  in  height  by  20  in  breadth. 
There  are  two  wings  to  the  "  dargdh,"  and  the  face  of  the 
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wings  and  hall  of  the  "dargah"  are  ornamented  all  OTer 
pieces  of  particoloured  glass,  which  thev  have  set  in  cement 
according  to  any  pattern  they  pleased;  insomuch  that  the 
eye  becomes  dazzled  on  looking  at  it.  In  like  manner,  an 
inscription  in  variegated  glass  has  been  made  on  the 
"dargah,"  on  which  is  written  the  title  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt,  and  when  the  sunshine  lights  upon  it,  the  effect  of 
its  ravs  is  so  enchanting  as  to  bewilder  the  intellect.  Thia 
"  dargah  "  is  surmounted  bv  a  dome  of  vast  size  formed  of 
hewn  stone,  and  provided  with  two  doors  constructed  with 
great  taste,  which  are  studded  with  Damascene  brass,  look- 
ing as  if  it  were  pure  gold.  Numerous  designs  are  also 
executed  on  them,  each  one  15  yards  high  by  8  broad. 
These  they  call  the  "  Gate  of  David "  (on  whom  be  peace !) ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  two  doors,  you  find  on  the  right 
a  couple  of  large  colonnades,  consisting  of  29  marble  pillars, 
each  with  ornamental  capitals  and  plinths,  all  the  joinings  of 
which  are  filled  in  with  lead.  On  the  top  of  the  pillars  rest 
arches  of  stone  without  anv  mortar  or  cement,  each  arch  com- 
prising  not  more  than  four  or  five  blocks,  and  these  colonnades 
extend  nearlv  as  far  as  the  "  maksiirah."  After  enterinir 
the  door  on  the  left-hand  side,  which  is  to  the  north,  a 
very  long  colonnade  extends,  consisting  of  64  arches  resting 
on  marble  columns.  There  is  another  gate  in  this  same 
wall,  which  they  style  the  "  Gate  of  Hell."  The  length  of 
the  Mosque  runs  from  north  to  south ;  so  when  the  "  mak- 
surah  "  is  cut  off  from  it,  there  remains  a  square  quadrangle, 
with  the  "  kiblah "  lying  on  the  south,  while  on  the  north 
are  two  other  doorways  alongside  of  each  other,  measuring 
7  vards  bv  12  each;  and  these  thev  denominate  the  "Gate 
of  the  Tribes."  After  passing  through  this  gate,  along  the 
breadth  of  the  Mosque,  which  runs  towards  the  east,  there 
is  again  another  "dargah"  of  immense  size,  in  which  are 
three  doors  alongside  of  one  another,  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  of  the  "Gate  of  the  Tribes."  They  arc  tasteftdly 
bound  with  brass  and  iron,  so  much  so  that  there  are  scarcely 
anv  handsomer  ones ;  and  thev  stvle  these  the  "  Gate  of 
gates,"  inasmuch  as  the  rest  are  only  double  doors,  but  this 
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is  a  treble  one.  Midway  between  these  two  "  dargfihs**"  tbat 
are  on  the  north,  and  in  this  colonnade,  whose  arches  are 
resting  on  pillars,  there  is  a  dome  raised  to  a  considerable 
height  on  lofty  columns,  and  decorated  with  lamps  and 
lustres,  which  they  call  the  "  Dome  of  Jacob  "  (on  whom  be 
peace !),  and  say  that  it  used  to  be  his  oratory.  Along  the 
breadth  of  the  Mosque  runs  a  colonnade,  in  the  wall  of 
which  there  is  a  door,  and  outside  the  door  two  "  darwizah  " 
(cloisters  ?).  belonging  to  the  "  Sufis,"  where  they  have  built 
fine  oratories  and  alcoves,  in  which  a  number  of  their  per- 
suasion dwell  and  offer  up  their  prayers.  On  Fridays, 
however,  they  enter  the  Mosque,  because  the  voice  scarcely 
reaches  them.  At  the  northern  comer  of  the  Mosque  is 
a  fine  colonnade,  surmounted  by  a  large  and  handsome 
cupola,  on  which  is  written  :  "  This  is  the  cloister  of  Zakaria, 
the  prophet,  may  peace  be  with  him ! "  and  *  it  is  said 
that  on  this  spot  he  pursued  his  devotions  without  any  in- 
termission. By  the  eastern  wall,  towards  the  centre  of  the 
Mosque,  stands  a  large  *^darg&h,"  elegantly  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  been  cut  out  of  a  single 
block.  It  is  50  yards  in  height,  and  30  in  breadth, 
covered  with  painting  and  carving,  and  provided  with 
ten  doors,  so  closely  placed  that  there  is  no  more  than  a 
pillar  between  every  two.  The  doors  themselves  are  very 
elaborately  bound  with  Damascene  iron  and  brass,  and 
studded  with  rings  and  nails.  This  "dargdh,"  they  say, 
is  the  work  of  Solomon,  the  son  of  David  (on  whom  be 
peace !),  and  that  he  built  it  for  his  father.  On  entering 
the  "dargdh,"  with  your  face  towards  the  east,  of  the  two 
doors,  that  which  is  on  your  right  hand  is  styled  the  "  Gate 
of  Mercy,"  and  the  other  the  "Gate  of  Penitence."  The 
latter  is  said  to  be  the  one  at  which  the  Almighty  accepted 
the  contrition  of  David  (may  peace  be  on  him  !).  By  this 
"darg&h,"  too,  is  a  handsome  Mosque,  which  once  upon  a 
time  was  only  a  portico,  but  the  portico  was  subsequently 
made  into  a  Mosque.  It  is  embellished  with  all  sorts  of 
carpets,  and  possesses  an  establishment  of  servants  ex- 
clusively for  its  own  use.     Crowds  of  people  flock  thither  to 
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offer  up  their  supplications,  and  seek  a  spiritual  intercourse 
with  Almighty  God;  for  inasmuch  as  David's  repentance 
was  accepted  on  that  spot,  everybody  is  inspired  with  fervent 
hope,  and  refrains  from  sin.  They  say  that:  "  Scarcely  had 
David  (on  whom  be  peace  I )  advanced  a  step  inside  from  this 
threshold,  when  by  divine  inspiration  came  the  glad  tidings 
that  the  Most  High  had  accepted  his  contrition.  He  then  re- 
mained standing  on  the  self-same  spot^  and  occupied  himself 
iu  humble  adoration."  I  too,  who  am  called  N&sir,  offered 
up  my  prayers  at  that  place,  and  besought  Almighty  and 
Gracious  God  to  favour  me  with  his  grace,  and  purify  me 
from  all  wickedness.  And  may  the  Almighty  bestow  his 
grace,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  seem  good  to  his  will,  on 
all  his  servants,  and  grant  that  they  repent  of  their  trans- 
gressions, through  the  honour  of  Muhammad  and  his 
immaculate  descendants ! 

Going  along  the  eastern  wall,  as  soon  as  you  reach  the 
southern  end  of  it,  you  find  the  "  kiblah  "  occupying  the 
southern  angle  ;  while  before  the  northern  wall  is  a  Mosque 
with  subterranean  chambers,  to  reach  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  down  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Its  dimensions  are  20 
yards  by  15,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  masonry  roof  resting 
on  marble  columns.  In  this  place  is  deposited  the  cradle 
of  'Isa'  [Jesus  Christ]  (on  whom  be  peace  !),  which  is  formed 
of  stone,  and  so  capacious  that  people  say  their  prayers  in 
it,  and  I  myself  performed  my  devotions  there.  It  has  also 
been  so  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  that  it  does  not  move 
in  the  least,  and  this  is  the  very  cradle  in  which  Jesus 
during  his  infancy  lay  and  conversed  with  various  persons. 
The  cradle  has  been  placed  in  this  Mosque  in  lieu  of  a 
cloister,  and  the  same  building  contains  besides  the  doister 
of  Mariam  [the  Virgin  Mary]  (on  whom  be  peace !)  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  there  is  another,  that  of  Zakaria  [Zacharias] 
(may  peace  be  on  him !).  Most  of  the  texts  of  the  Eor&n  that 
have  been  revealed  regarding  Zakaria  and  Mariam  are  in- 
scribed on  those  cloisters,  and  it  is  even  said  that  this 
Mosque  was  the  very  birthplace  of  Jesus  (on  whom  be 
peace !).     A  certain  stone  in  one  of  the  columns  bears  the 
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marks  of  a  couple  of  fingers,  just  as  if  some  one  bad  squeezed 
it  with  his  two  fingers ;  and  they  say  that  Mariam,  while  in 
the  very  pangs  of  delivery,  seized  that  pillar  with  her 
fingers.  This  Mosque  is  in  fact  celebrated  for  the  cradle 
of  Jesus  (may  peace  be  with  him  !),  and  numerous  lamps  of 
brass  and  silver  are  suspended  inside  it,  which  continue 
burning  throughout  the  night* 

After  passing  by  the  door  of  this  Mosque  also  along 
the  eastern  wall,  when  you  reach  the  comer  of  the  great 
Mosque,  there  is  yet  another  one  of  handsome  size,  larger 
than  that  of  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  which  is  called  El  mesjidu-1- 
aksa'.  This  is  the  one  to  which  the  Almighty  brought 
Mustafa'  (may  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  rest  on  him  !) 
on  the  night  of  his  ascension  from  Mecca,  and  from  hence 
he  went  up  to  Heaven,  according  to  the  words  contained 
in  the  Kur&n :  "  Praised  be  he  who  transported  his  servant 
at  night  from  the  Mesjidu-l-har&m  (the  sacred  temple  at 
Mecca)  to  the  Mesjidu-l-aksa'."  They  have  consequently 
erected  a  splendid  edifice "  there,  which  is  provided  with 
elegant  carpets,  and  a  separate  establishment  of  servants  to 
minister  to  its  care. 

On  returning  to  the  southern  wall  for  200  yards  from  that 
angle,  there  is  no  covering  or  curtain  ("  poshish  ")  ;  it  is  an 
open  space ;  the  "  poshish  '*  of  the  great  Mosque,  of  which 
the  "  maksurah  "  forms  part,  is  on  the  southern  wall.  The 
western  side  of  this  "poshish"  is  420  yards  long  by  150 
broad^  and  it  comprises  280  marble  columns,  with  a  stone 
arch  thrown  over  them.  All  the  capitals  and  shafts  of 
these  are  highly  sculptured,  and  the  joinings  are  filled  in 
with  lead,  so  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  made  stronger. 
There  is  an  interval  of  six  yards  between  every  two  columns, 
and  the  whole  place  is  laid  down  with  variegated  marble 
pavement,  the  joinings  being  filled  in  with  lead.  The 
"maksurah"  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  southern  wall, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  insomuch  that  it  comprises  16 
pillars,  as  well  as  a  huge  dome  embellished  with  coloured 
glass,  as  has  been  already  described.  The  interior  is  spread 
with  African  mats,  whilst  lamps  and  lustres  are  suspended 
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every  here  and  there  by  chains.  A  large  alcove  has  also 
been  constructed,  all  covered  with  designs  in  glass,  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  alcove  are  two  marble  pillars  of  a  ruby- 
coloured  hue.  The  wainscoting  of  the  "maksurah"  is 
entirely  of  variegated  marble;  and  on  the  right  hand  is 
the  cloister  of  Mu'dwiah,  while  on  the  left  is  that  of  'Omar 
(may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  him !).  The  roof  of  this 
Mosque  is  hidden  by  tastefully  carved  woodwork. 

Having  next  advanced  to  the  door  and  wall  of  the 
'*  maksurah/'  adjoining  the  side  of  the  courtyard,  you  find 
15  doorways  fitted  with  beautifully-finished  doors,  each  10 
yards  high  by  6  broad ;  ten  of  the  number  being  in  the 
wall,  which  is  420  yards  long,  and  five  on  that  which  is 
150  only.  Out  of  the  whole  of  these  doors,  there  is  one 
of  brass,  constructed  with  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and 
taste,  insomuch  that  you  would  say  it  was  made  of  gold. 
It  was  figured  with  frosted  silver,  and  had  the  name  of 
Mamun  the  Khalifah  on  it,  who  is  said  to  have  forwarded  it 
from  Baghd&d.  When  they  throw  open  all  the  doors,  the 
interior  of  the  Mosque  becomes  so  bright  that  you  would 
think  it  was  an  open  area  without  a  roof;  but  when  there 
happens  to  be  wind  and  rain  prevalent,  and  they  do  not  open 
the  doors,  light  comes  in  through  the  windows.  On  the 
four  sides  of  this  ''poshish"  are  chests  belonging  to  every 
one  of  the  cities  of  Shdm  and  Ir&k,  and  devotees  seated 
about,  ju«t  as  in  the  sacred  temple  at  Mecca  (may  Qtxi 
Almighty  honour  it !). 

Outside  the  "poshish,"  by  the  immense  wall  which  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  is  a  colonnade  with  42  arches, 
all  the  pillars  of  which  are  of  variegated  marble,  and  this 
colonnade  is  connected  with  the  western  one.  Inside  the 
"  poshish "  there  is  a  reservoir  in  the  ground  for  holding 
water,  which  when  full  comes  up  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  so  that  whenever  it  rains  the  water  flows  into 
that  place.  In  the  southern  wall  is  a  door,  where  there  is 
a  place  for  purifying  oneself ;  so  that  if  any  one  wants  to 
perform  his  ablutions,  he  goes  there  and  does  so;  because 
if  a  person  had  to  go  outside  the  Mosque,  he  would  not 
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arrive  in  time  for  prayers,  and  the  service  would  be  lost  to 
him  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice.  The  tops  of  the 
roofs  are  all  sheeted  with  lead,  and  in  the  floor  of  the  Mosque 
are  numerous  reservoirs  and  cisterns  cut  out  of  the  ground ; 
for  the  Mosque  is  founded  altogether  on  rock,  so  that  how- 
ever much  it  may  rain,  not  a  drop  of  water  can  ooze  out 
or  be  lost,  but  the  whole  runs  into  the  cisterns,  from  whence 
people  fetch  it  away.  Aqueducts  have  also  been  made 
of  lead,  through  which  the  water  might  descend;  and 
stone  reservoirs  have  been  fixed  below  the  aqueducts,  each 
of  which  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  part  of  it,  and  through 
this  hole  the  water  passes  into  a  pipe,  and  so  reaches  the 
reservoir  without  getting  dirty,  and  free  from  every  im- 
purity. 

Within  three  para^angs  of  the  city,  too,  I  saw  a  huge 
reservoir,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  waters  that  flow 
down  from  the  hills  is  collected ;  and  a  canal  has  been 
made  for  it,  which  leads  to  the  Jdmi'  Mesjid  of  the 
town,  and  hence  the  Jdmi'  possesses  the  most  copious 
supply  of  water  in  the  city.  There  are,  however,  reser- 
voirs in  all  buildings  for  retaining  rain-water ;  for  thereis 
nothing  else  but  rain-water  to  be  had.  Every  one,  too, 
catches  the  water  of  his  own  roof,  and  the  hot  baths,  and 
whatever  else  there  may  be,  are  all  supplied  from  the  same 
source.  These  reservoirs  that  are  in  the  J&mi**  never  re- 
quire building  up,  as  they  are  made  out  of  the  hard  rock ;  and 
even  if  any  hole  or  fissure  should  happen  to  be  within,  yet 
they  are  so  substantial  that  they  never  go  to  ruin.  It  is  said 
that  they  were  constructed  by  Solomon  (on  whom  be  peace !), 
and  the  mouth  of  each  cistern  is  so  carefully  closed  with  a 
grating,  that  nothing  can  possibly  get  into  it  but  the  water, 
which  is  certainly  purer  and  sweeter  in  that  city  than  any- 
where else.  If  even  but  a  slight  shower  falls,  the  aqueducts 
keep  running  for  two  or  three  days,  insomuch  that  when  the 
atmosphere  clears  up,  and  no  signs  of  bad  weather  remain, 
drops  of  water  still  continue  falling. 

I  mentioned  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  that  the  ground  was  uneven;  but  the  floor  of 
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the  Mosque  Is  a  plain  and  level  surface.  Outside  the  Mosque, 
wherever,  in  comparison  with  other  points,  there  is  a  hollow, 
its  wall  is  built  up  higher,  because  the  foundations  are  laid 
down  in  the  low  ground ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  rise,  the 
wall  is  lower.  In  that  quarter,  therefore,  in  which  the  town 
and  streets  are  down  in  a  hollow,  the  entrances  to  the  Mosque 
are  constructed  just  like  subterranean  passages  cut  through 
the  soil,  which  lead  out  into  the  area  of  the  building.  Of 
those  gates  they  call  one  the  "Gate  of  the  Prophet"  (on  whonoi 
be  blessings  and  peace!),  and  this  lies  on  the  side  of  the 
"  kiblah,  '*  that  is  to  say,  the  south.  It  has  been  so  con* 
structed  as  to  measure  ten  yards  wide,  and  in  one  place  five 
yards  high  as  above  the  steps,  that  is  to  say,  the  roof  of  this 
passage  is  twenty  yards  high  in  some  places.  The  curtain  of 
the  Mosque  rests  on  its  top  ;  but  the  passage  is  so  solid,  that 
a  building  of  that  magnitude  erected  on  its  back  had  not  the 
least  effect  upon  it. 

Such  huge  stones  have  been  used  in  its  construction  that 
the  mind  cannot  conceive  how  human  strength  could  ever 
succeed  in  moving  and  transporting  the  blocks.  It  is  said 
that  Solomon,  the  son  of  David  (on  both  of  whom  be  peace !), 
erected  the  edifice,  and  that  our  Prophet  (may  blessings  and 
peace  rest  on  him !)  entered  by  that  passage  the  night  of 
his  ascension,  for  the  gate  is  on  the  side  of  the  road  from 
Mecca.  Near  the  gate  there  is  an  impression  on  the  wall  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  shield,  and  they  say  that  Hamzah,  the 
son  of  'Abdu-1-muttalib,  uncle  to  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be 
peace !),  sat  down  there  once  with  a  buckler  strapped  on  his 
shoulders,  and  leant  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  conse- 
quently that  that  is  the  image  of  his  buckler.  At  this  gate 
of  the  Mosque,  where  they  have  made  this  entrance  passage, 
and  fitted  folding-doors  to  it,  the  wall  of  the  building  from 
outside  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  yards ;  and  the  object  of 
making  those  doors  has  been  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
people  of  that  quarter,  which  adjoins  this  angle  of  the  Mosque, 
passing  through  other  quarters  of  the  town  when  they  want 
to  enter  its  precincts.  By  the  Mosque  gate,  too,  is  a  stone 
let  into  the  wall,  eleven  yards  in  height  and  four  in  length 
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and  breadth ;  and  throngbout  the  building  there  is  not  a 
larger  block  to  be  met  with  than  this,  though  there  are 
plenty  of  four  and  five  yards,  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
wall  at  an  elevation  of  thirty  or  forty  yards.  Along  the 
width  of  the  Mosque  you  will  find  an  eastern  door  called 
B&bu-l-'ain  (Gate  of  the  Eyes),  on  passing  through  which 
to  the  outside,  and  descending  into  a  ravine,  you  come  to  the 
spring  of  Salw&n.  There  is  likewise  another  entrance  pass- 
ing in  like  manner  under  ground,  which  is  styled  B&bu-l- 
Khatt  (Gate  of  the  Letter),  and  this  they  say  is  the  very 
door  by  which  Almighty  God  commanded  the  Children  of 
Israel  to  enter  the  Mosque,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  ''  Enter  ye  the  gate  with  adoration,  and  repeat  the 
prayer  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  for  we  pardon  you  your 
iniquities,  and  will  favour  the  righteous."  There  is  likewise 
another  door  of  the  same  description,  which  they  call  the 
B&bu-s-sakinah  (Gate  of  the  Shechinah  or  Tabernacle).  At 
its  threshold  is  a  Mosque  with  numerous  alcoves,  and  its  first 
door  is  always  kept  shut,  to  prevent  any  one  from  enter- 
ing it.  It  is  said  that  the  ark  of  the  tabernacle,  spoken  of 
by  Almighty  God  in  the  Kuran  as  carried  by  angels,  is 
deposited  there.  The  whole  of  the  gates  of  the  J&mi'  at 
Jerusalem,  both  upper  and  lower,  amount  to  nine,  as  has 
been  already  detailed. 

Description  of  the  shop,  or  shrine,  which  is  situated  within 
the  area  of  the  J&mi',  and  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed 
the  "  sakhrah "  stone,  that  formed  the  "  kiblah "  previous 
to  the  propagation  of  Isl&m. — ^The  shrine  has  been  built 
on  this  account,  viz.  because  the  '^ sakhrah''  was  so  lofty 
that  they  were  imable  to  put  it  imder  the  "  poshish."  The 
foundation  of  the  building  covers  an  area  of  330  yards  by 
300,  and  its  height  is  12  yards.  The  floor  of  it  is  level 
and  elegantly  paved  with  marble,  and  its  walls  are  of  the 
same  material,  their  joinings  being  filled  in  with  lead.  All 
four  sides  of  it,  too,  are  formed  of  slabs  of  marble  like 
the  screenwork  round  a  tomb.  This  shrine  is  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  to  it  at  any  point, 
except  by  the  regular  passages  made  for  that  purpose ;  and 
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when  you  have  mounted  up  to  it,  you  look  down  upon  the 
roof  of  the  Mosque.  A  reservoir  has  also  been  sunk  under 
ground  inside  this  shrine,  into  which  runs  all  the  rain- 
water that  falls  on  the  spot,  and  the  water  of  this  reser- 
voir is  purer  and  sweeter  than  all  the  rest  in  the  Mosque. 
There  are  four  domed  buildings  in  this  shrine,  the  largest 
of  all  being  that  containing  the  ''sakhrah/'  which  was 
formerly  the  "  kiblah." 

Description  of  the  domed  building  containing  the  "  sakh- 
rah." — The  plan  of  the  Mosque  is  such,  that  the  shrine 
stands  in  the  midst  of  the  courtyard,  the  domed  building 
of  the  "sakhrah"  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine,  and  the 
''sakhrah"  itself  in  the  centre  of  that  building.  The 
latter  is  of  a  regular  octagonal  shape,  insomuch  that  every 
one  of  its  eight  sides  measures  33  yards;  and  there  are 
four  doors  on  four  sides  of  it,  viz.,  to  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  one  side  intervening  between  every  two  doors. 
The  waUs  are  made  entirely  of  hewn  stone  raised  to  the 
height  of  20  yards,  while  the  "  sakhrah "  is  as  much  as 
100  yards  in  girth,  but  has  no  regular  figure;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  neither  round  nor  square,  but  a  mis-shapen  block 
of  stone,  just  like  the  rough  rocks  on  a  hill.  On  the  four 
sides  of  the  ''  sakhrah "  four  square  pillars  have  been 
planted,  of  the  same  height  as  the  wall  of  the  aforesaid 
building,  and  between  every  two  piUars,  on  all  the  four 
sides,  marble  columns  have  been  erected,  all  as  high  as 
the  other  pillars.  On  the  top  of  these  twelve  pillars  and 
columns  rests  the  base  of  the  dome,  beneath  which  the 
"sakhrah"  stands,  and  its  circumference  is  120  yards. 
Between  the  wall  of  the  building  and  these  pillars  and 
columns ; — that  is  to  say,  I  designate  all  such  as  have  been 
erected  of  a  square  figure  pillars,  and  such  as  are  hewn  out 
of  a  solid  block  and  made  of  a  round  form  I  style  columns ; 
—  now  between  these  said  columns  and  the  wall  of  the 
building  six  more  pillars  of  hewn  stone  have  been  erected, 
between  each  two  of  which  three  supports  of  valuable  varie- 
gated marble  have  been  set  up.  Just  as  in  the  first  row  there 
was  a  pair  of  columns  between  every  two  pillars,  here  there 
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are  three  supports  between  every  two  pillars.  The  capitals 
of  the  pillars  have  been  made  with  four  branches,  from 
each  of  which  springs  an  arch;  while  those  of  the  inter- 
mediate supports  have  only  two  branches ;  so  that  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  arches  rest  on  each  of  the  latter,  and  the 
ends  of  four  on  each  of  the  former.  At  that  time  the  appear- 
ance of  this  vast  dome  resting  on  its  twelve  pillars,  which 
is  close  to  the  "  sakhrah,"  was  such,  that  on  viewing  it  from 
the  distance  of  a  full  parasang,  it  seemed  like  the  crest  of  a 
mountain ;  for  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  dome,  is 
30  yards,  and  it  is  raised  on  top  of  walls  and  pillars  20  yards 
high,  which  form  the  walls  of  the  building.  This  building 
again  is  perched  above  the  shrine,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
12  yards,  and  consequently  from  the  level  of  the  courtyard 
of  th«  Mosque  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  62  yards.  The 
roof  and  terrace  of  this  building  are  hid  beneath  carved 
woodwork,  and  supported  on  the  capitals  of  columns  and 
pillars,  as  well  as  walls,  exhibiting  a  style  of  workmanship  the 
like  of  which  is  seldom  met  with.  The  "  sakhrah "  stands 
above  the  ground  as  much  as  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  a 
marble  screen  has  been  placed  around  it,  so  that  no  hand 
may  touch  it.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  dark  blue  hue,  on  which  no 
man  has  ever  dared  to  set  foot ;  but  on  the  side  where  the 
''  kiblah ''  lies  it  has  a  hollow  in  one  place  of  such  a  kind 
that  you  would  say  it  had  been  walked  over  on  that  part  and 
the  foot  had  sunk  into  the  stone,  just  as  if  it  were  soft  clay  in 
which  the  marks  of  the  toes  have  been  left.  In  this  way  the 
impression  of  seven  steps  are  fixed  upon  it.  I  have  heard 
that  Abraham  (on  whom  be  peace  !),  and  Isaac  (on  whom  also 
be  peace  !)  while  yet  a  child,  went  there,  and  that  these  are 
the  marks  of  their  feet.  In  this  building  over  the  "  sakhrah  " 
there  are  always  numbers  of  people  dwelling,  consisting 
of  holy  and  devout  men ;  and  the  place  itself  is  elegantly 
furnished  with  carpets  of  silk,  etc.  From  the  centre  of  the 
building,  too,  right  above  the  "  sakhrah,"  is  suspended  a  silver 
lamp  by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious  metal,  and  there  are 
also  numerous  other  silver  lustres  within  the  edifice,  on  each 
of  which  is  written  that  its  weight  is  so  much ;  and  all  these 
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have  been  provided  by  the  Sult&n  of  Egypt.  On  calcu- 
lating, therefore,  I  ascertained  that  there  were  a  thousand 
maunds  of  silver  ware  in  the  place.  I  noticed  a  candle  therei 
too,  of  gigantic  proportions,  insomuch  that  its  length  was 
seven  yards  and  its  girth  three  spans,  which  seemed  made  of 
perAimed  camphor  aud  ambergris  ;  and  they  say  the  Sult&n 
of  Egypt  forwards  numbers  of  candles  there  every  year, 
one  of  which  is  large  in  comparison  with  that.  The  name 
of  the  Sultdn,  too,  is  inscribed  on  the  place  in  characters  of 
gold,  and  the  building  itself  is,  as  it  were,  the  third  temple- 
house  of  Almighty  God ;  for  it  is  an  admitted  fact  among 
the  sages  of  the  faith,  that  every  prayer  oifered  up  in 
Jerusalem  is  as  acceptable  as  25,000  others;  while  every 
one  uttered  at  Medina,  the  city  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom 
be  blessings  and  peace !),  is  accounted  equal  to  50,000,  and 
every  one  offered  up  at  Mecca  (may  the  Lord  honour  her !) 
to  100,000.  And  may  Almighty  God  bestow  on  all  bis 
servants  the  grace  to  enjoy  that  blessing ! 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  terraces  and 
roofs  of  the  domes  were  laid  over  with  lead,  and  on  the  four 
sides  of  the  building  were  fixed  huge  folding-doors  made 
of  wood  and  ebony,  and  these  doors  are  always  closed. 
After  this  building  came  a  domed  edifice,  called  the  '^  Dome 
of  the  Chain,"  which  derives  its  title  from  the  chain  of 
David  (on  whom  be  peace !)  that  is  hung  up  there ;  and 
on  that  none  save  the  lord  of  justice  can  lay  his  hand,  for 
the  arm  of  the  tyrant  and  oppressor  cannot  reach  it;  and 
this  fact  is  universally  acknowledged  among  learned  divines. 
This  dome  is  supported  on  eight  marble  columns  and  six  stone 
pillars ;  and  all  the  sides  of  it  are  open  except  towards  the 
"kiblah,"  which  is  completely  shut  up.  A  fine  alcove  has 
also  been  made  there.  On  this  shrine  is  another  dome, 
resting  on  four  marble  columns,  which  is  likewise  closed  upon 
the  side  of  the  "kiblah,''  and  has  a  fine  alcove  constructed 
in  it.  This  is  styled  the  dome  of  Jibrail  [Gabriel]  (may 
peace  be  on  him !),  but  it  is  not  paved ;  for  the  ground  itself 
consists  of  rock,  which  has  been  rendered  level.  They  say 
that  on  the  night  of  the  ascension  the  '*  bur&k"  was  brought 
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to  this  spot,  for  our  Prophet  (on  whom  he  blessings  and 
peace !)  to  mount  on.  Behind  this  dome  is  another  one, 
called  the  "Dome  of  the  Apostle''  (on  whom  be  blessings 
and  peace  I),  and  the  distance  between  it  and  that  of  Jibrail 
is  twenty  yards.  This  dome  likewise  rests  upon  four  pillars 
of  marble,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Prophet  on  the  night  of  his 
ascension  first  performed  his  devotions  in  the  domed  edifice 
of  the  "sakhrah/'  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  ''sakhrah" 
itself.  When  he  went  out,  therefore,  the  "sakhrah,"  out 
of  respect  to  him,  rose  up ;  but  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be 
peace !)  once  more  laid  his  hand  on  it,  so  that  it  settled  down 
again  in  its  former  position;  and  to  the  present  day  it  is 
half  suspended  in  the  air.  The  Prophet  then  came  from 
thence  to  this  domed  building,  which  is  called  after  him,  and 
took  his  seat  on  the  "burdk,"  and  from  this  circumstance 
arises  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Underneath  the  "  sakhrah" 
is  a  huge  cavern,  so  dark  that  candles  are  kept  constantly 
burning  there  ;  and  they  say  that  this  hollow  appeared  below 
the  "  sakhrah"  when  it  went  through  the  motion  of  rising 
up,  and  remained  so  after  the  latter  had  settled  down  again. 

Description  of  the  flights  of  steps  leading  to  the  shrine, 
which  stands  in  the  courtyard  of  the  J&mi'.  —  In  six 
quarters  there  are  roads  up  to  the  shrine,  each  of  which 
has  a  different  name.  From  the  side  of  the  "  kiblah  "  are 
two  roads,  with  steps  leading  upwards,  and  as  you  stand 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  shrine,  one  of  these  flights  of  steps 
is  on  your  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  your  left.  The 
former  is  styled  the  "  Place  of  the  Prophet "  (on  whom  be 
peace !),  and  the  latter  that  of  "  'Auri."  The  Place  of  the 
Prophet  is  so  named,  because,  on  the  night  of  his  ascension, 
he  ascended  those  steps  to  the  shrine,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  the  domed  edifice  of  the  "  sakhrah,"  and  the 
road  from  Hej&z  also  passes  over  that  spot.  At  present 
the  width  of  these  steps  is  20  yards,  the  whole  of  them 
being  formed  of  finely  hewn  stone,  insomuch  that  each 
step  consists  of  only  one  or  two  blocks  cut  square,  and  so 
regularly  constructed,  that  if  you  wished  it,  a  quadruped 
could  walk  up  them.     At  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  are 
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four  pillars  of  green  marble,  exactly  resembling  emerald, 
with  the  exception  that  these  slabs  are  covered  all  over 
with  spots  of  every  imaginable  colour.  The  height  of  each 
of  these  pillars  is  ten  yards,  and  the  girth  as  much  as  two 
men  can  encompass  in  their  arms.  Over  these  four  pillars 
three  arches  have  been  thrown,  so  that  one  faces  the  stepSi 
and  the  other  two  look  to  either  side.  The  upper  parts  of 
the  arches  are  made  straight,  and  are  surmounted  with 
niched  battlements,  so  that  the  whole  appears  square.  All 
these  pillars  and  arches  too  are  covered  with  enamelled 
designs,  the  most  beautiful  in  existence.  The  parapet  of 
the  shrine  is  also  entirely  of  spotted  green  marble,  and 
looks  just  as  if  it  were  a  parterre  of  blooming  flowers.  The 
Place  of  'Auri  consists  of  three  flights  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  same  quarter,  one  fronting  the  shop,  and  two  on 
either  side  of  it,  so  that  people  can  ascend  from  three  dif- 
ferent points.  Here  likewise  are  planted  the  same  sort  of 
pillars  at  the  top  of  the  treble  flight  of  steps,  with  an  arch 
thrown  over  them,  and  crowned  with  battlements.  The 
steps  are  also  formed  of  hewn  stone  in  the  same  fashion 
as  I  have  already  described,  each  one  consisting  of  only 
two  or  three  long  blocks.  On  the  facade  of  the  portico 
the  following  inscription  was  beautifully  written  in  letters 
of  gold :  "  Founded  by  the  Amir  Laisu-d-daulah  Toshtakin 
Ghuri," — and  they  say  this  Laisu-d-daulah  was  a  servant 
of  the  Sultdn  of  Egypt;  and  that  these  roads  and  steps 
were  made  by  him.  On  the  western  side  too  of  the  shop 
there  are  flights  of  steps  in  two  places,  and  a  road  formed 
with  elegance  equal  to  that  which  I  have  described  in  the 
other  instances.  On  the  eastern  side  likewise  a  road  has 
been  made  with  similar  good  taste,  and  pillars  have  been 
erected,  arches  thrown  over  them,  and  battlements  placed 
above  all ;  and  that  they  call  the  "  Eastern  Place."  On 
the  northern  side  is  a  road  loftier  and  larger  than  all  the 
rest,  with  pillars  and  arches  of  the  same  description,  which 
they  style  the  "  Place  of  Ash-Sh&mi."  I  calculated  that  in 
the  construction  of  these  six  roads,  100,000  dinars  must 
have  been  expended. 
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In  the  courtyard  of  the  Mosque,  not  in  the  shrine,  there 
is  a  spot  where  a  diminutive  Mosque  of  hewn  stone  stands 
on  the  northern  side,  which  is  built  like  the  inclosure  round 
a  tomb.  Its  walls  are  not  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
it  is  called  the  "  Cloister  of  David."  Close  to  the  inclosure 
there  is  a  stone  as  high  as  the  stature  of  a  human  being, 
the  top  of  which  is  such  that  a  small  blanket  (zftu)  can  be 
spread  upon  it.  It  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  they  say 
that  it  was  Solomon's  throne.  They  also  told  me  that 
Solomon  (on  whom  be  peace!)  sat  down  there  while  the 
Mosque  was  being  built.  I  had  observed  the  above  in  the 
Jdmi'  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  reflecting  upon  it,  had  entered 
it  on  the  same  day  in  the  diary  that  I  kept.  Among  other 
remarkable  objects  in  the  Mosque  of  Jerusalem,  I  saw  the 
tree  of  the  Huris  (Davakht  Hur). 

I  then  set  out  from  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
Abraham,  the  friend  of  the  Most  Merciful  (on  whom  be 
blessings  and  peace  ! ),  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  Zf-1-ka'dah 
438.  From  Jerusalem  to  that  spot  where  the  tomb  stands 
is  six  parasangs,  and  along  this  road,  which  goes  towards  the 
south,  there  are  numerous  villages,  with  plenty  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  trees  that  require  no  water,  such  as 
the  vine,  fig,  olive,  and  "  summdk,"  growing  in  endless  pro- 
fusion. At  a  couple  of  paraaangs  from  the  city  are  four 
villages,  where  there  is  a  spring  and  an  abundance  of  gardens, 
and  groves,  and  they  call  the  place  Farddes,  the  fine  place  of 
the  road.  At  the  distance  of  a  parasang  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  is  a  spot  that  is  considered  extremely  sacred  by  the 
Christians,  a  party  of  whom  are  constantly  resident  there, 
while  numbers  of  pilgrims  also  repair  thither.  They  call  it 
"  Baitu-1-lahm  "  (House  of  Flesh),  and  the  Christians  perform 
the  sacrifice  there,  and  numbers  of  them  come  there  from 
Rum.  The  day  I  departed  from  the  city  I  passed  the  night 
at  that  place. 

Description  of  Khalll  (the  friend,  or  Abraham,  i,e,  his 
shrine).    (May  the  blessings  of  God  be  on  him  !) 

This  tomb  they  call  Khalil  throughout  Syria  and  Jerusalem, 
never  mentioning  the  name  of  the  village,  which  is  (name 
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doubtful;.  The  village  is  an  endowment  of  the  shriney 
together  with  several  other  villages.  At  this  place  is  a 
spring  issuing  out  of  the  rock,  the  small  supply  of  water 
from  which  is  conveyed  close  to  the  village  from  a  long 
distance  in  a  hollow  wooden  pipe.  Outside  the  village  a 
reservoir,  with  a  closed  mouth,  has  been  formed  for  receiving 
this  water,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be  lost,  and  there  may 
always  be  a  sufficiency  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as 
well  as  for  the  pilgrims  visiting  it.  The  sepulchre  stands 
on  the  confines  of  the  village  towards  the  south,  or  rather 
the  south-east.  It  is  a  quadrangle,  built  of  hewn  stone, 
measuring  80  yards  long  by  40  broad,  the  walls  of  which 
are  20  yards  in  height  and  2  in  breadth  at  the  top.  Along 
the  breadth  of  this  building  an  alcove  and  *'  maksurah  "  has 
been  formed,  and  inside  the  latter  many  other  fine  alcoves 
have  been  constructed.  The  ''  maksurah  "  likewise  contains 
two  tombs,  placed  so  as  to  have  their  heads  in  the  direction 
of  the  "kiblah";  and  both  of  these  are  built  up  of  hewn 
stone  to  the  height  of  a  man.  The  one  on  the  right-hand 
side  is  the  grave  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham ;  the  other 
that  of  his  wife  (on  whom  be  peace !),  and  the  interval  of 
the  tombs  is  as  much  as  10  yards.  The  floor  and  walls  of 
this  cemetery  are  adorned  with  valuable  tapestry  and  African 
mats,  which  look  handsomer  even  than  brocade.  I  observed 
a  mat  there,  used  as  a  prayer-carpet,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  sent  by  "  Amiru-l-juyiish,"  a  servant  of  the  Sult&n  of 
Egypt.  They  declared  that  he  had  purchased  this  article  in 
Egypt  for  30  African  dhidra  of  gold ;  a  similar  quantity 
of  Rumi  brocade  would  not  be  worth  that  price,  and  I 
certainly  never  saw  anything  equal  to  it  elsewhere.  On 
going  outside  the  ''  maksurah,"  you  find,  two  chambers  in 
the  area  of  the  shrine,  both  facing  the  ''  kiblah."  The  one 
on  the  right  contains  the  tomb  of  Abraham  the  faithful 
(may  the  blessings  of  God  be  on  him !),  and  is  of  considerable 
size.  There  is  a  second  chamber  inside  it,  round  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass,  but  it  has  four  wickets,  through 
which  pilgrims,  while  they  circle  round  the  outer  chamber, 
can  view  the  tomb  as  they  pass  each  one  in  succession.     Its 
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floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  brocaded  tapestry  and  carpets, 
while  the  grave  is  built  up  as  high  as  three  yards  of  stone, 
and  numerous  silver  lamps  and  lustres  are  suspended  all  about. 
The  other  chamber,  which  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
"  kiblah/'  contains  the  grave  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham 
(on  whom  be  peace!).  Between  the  two  chambers  runs 
a  passage,  over  which  stands  the  gate  of  either  like  a  porch  ; 
and  there  likewise  numbers  of  lamps  and  lustres  are  sus- 
pended. After  passing  both  these  chambers,  you  find  two 
more  sepulchres,  near  each  other;  on  the  right-hand  side 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jacob  (on  whom  be  peace !),  and 
on  the  left  that  of  his  wife.  Beyond  these  again  are  some 
buildings  which  constituted  the  stage  for  resting  place  of 
Abraham  (may  the  blessings  of  God  rest  on  him!).  In 
this  shrine,  therefore,  there  are  altogether  six  graves,  and 
outside  the  inclosure  is  a  slope  leading  down  to  the  sepulchre 
of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob  (peace  be  on  them  both !),  to 
which  they  have  built  a  fine  dome  and  a  tomb  of  stone.  On 
the  side  towards  the  desert,  they  have  made  a  vast  cemetery 
between  Joseph's  dome  and  the  shrine,  whither  they  have 
brought  and  buried  numbers  of  people  from  various  places. 
On  the  terrace  of  the  "  maksurah  "  that  is  in  the  shrine, 
rooms  have  been  made  for  guests  arriving  there,  and  man; 
charitable  endowments,  consisting  of  villages  and  fruitful 
crops,  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 

In  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  here,  barley  is  most  generally 
cultivated,  while  wheat  is  scarce,  but  of  olives  there  is  an 
abundance.  To  all  guests,  travellers,  and  pilgrims,  therefore 
they  give  bread  and  olives,  and  numbers  of  mills,  worked 
by  mules  and  oxen,  are  constantly  grinding  flour,  while 
plenty  of  female  servants  are  engaged  all  day  in  baking  bread, 
and  every  one  of  their  loaves  weighs  a  maund.  To  every 
one  arriving  at  that  spot  they  present  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a 
measure  of  lentils  cooked  with  olive-oil,  daily,  as  well  as 
some  raisins,  and  this  custom  has  continued  in  vogue  from 
the  time  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  the  Most  Merciful  (m^j 
peace  be  with  him !),  until  the  present  moment.  Sometimes 
it  happens  that  500  people  come  there  of  a  day,  and  enter- 
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taimnent  of  this  description  is  provided  for  all  of  them.  It 
is  said  that  they  made  no  door  at  all  to  this  cemetery  at 
first,  and  no  one  was  able  to  enter  it,  so  that  people  used  to 
perform  their  pilgrimage  to  it  outside  the  porch;  bat  as 
soon  as  Mehdi  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  ordered 
a  door  to  be  opened  into  it,  which  was  accordingly  done.  It 
was  also  furnished  throughout  with  seyeral  necessaries,  such 
as  carpets  and  hangings,  and  various  additional  buildings 
were  made.  The  gate  of  the  shrine  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  northern  wall,  and  stands  four  yards  high  from  the 
ground.  Stone  steps  have  been  made  on  either  side,  by  one 
of  which  vou  ascend,  and  come  down  hv  the  other  side :  and 
a  small  iron  door  has  also  been  fixed  there. 

From  hence  I  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Jerusalem 
set  out  again  on  foot  in  company  with  a  party,  T^ho  were 
resolved  on  a  journey  to  Hejaz.  The  guide  was  a  very  active 
man  and  an  excellent  walker,  and  thev  called  him  Abu 
Bekr  Ilamadani.  It  was  the  middle  of  Zi-1-ka'dah,  438,  when 
I  left  Jerusalem,  and  in  three  days  I  came  to  a  place  called 
Az'ar,  where  there  was  a  flowing  stream  and  plenty  of  trees. 
[}  I  then  arrived  at  another  halting-place,  which  they  called 
**  Wadiu-1-kari,"  from  whence  I  reached  Mecca  in  ten  days. 
That  year  no  caravans  came  from  any  quarter,  and  provisions 
were  not  procurable.  I  alighted  at  the  Sakanatu-l-'att&rin, 
opposite  the  Gate  of  the  Prophet  (on  whom  be  peace !),  and 
on  Tuesday  I  repaired  to  'Arafat,  where  I  found  all  the 
people  in  great  terror  of  the  Arabs.  I  stayed  a  couple  of  days 
at  Mecca,  and  returned  by  way  of  Syria  to  Jerusalem,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  5th  of  Muharram,  439.  I  will  give  no 
account  of  Mecca  and  the  pilgrimage  in  this  place,  but  re- 
serve my  description  of  it  till  my  last  visit  there. 

The  Christian  infidels  have  a  church  at  Jerusalem,  which 
they  stylo  "  Beytu-l-mak&mah,"  and  consider  extremely 
holy.  Every  year  a  vast  multitude  came  there  from  Rum  on 
pilgrimage,  and  the  King  of  Rum  himself  even  comes  in  dis- 
guise, so  that  no  one  may  recognize  him.  At  the  period 
when  "  the  Ruler  by  command  of  God  was  lord  of  Egypt," 

^  The  passage  inclosed  in  brackets  is  wanting  in  the  Museum  copy. 
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the  Kaisar  of  Bum  happened  to  come  there,  and  the  Ruler 
getting  intelligence  of  this,  despatched  one  of  his  officers 
with  the  following  instructions.  "  There  is  a  person  seated 
on  the  J&mi'  at  Jerusalem  of  such  and  such  an  aspect  and 
appearance :  do  you  go  up  to  him  and  say,  that  the  Buler 
has  sent  you  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  he  need  not  sup- 
pose I  am  ignorant  of  his  doings.  Tell  him,  however,  to 
rest  perfectly  happy,  as  I  have  no  evil  design  against  him." 
This  Ruler  likewise  directed  the  church  to  be  pillaged,  deso- 
lated, and  destroyed,  and  for  a  long  time  it  lay  in  ruins ;  but 
subsequently  the  Kaisar  of  Rum  sent  ambassadors  with  many 
choice  gifts  and  kind  attentions,  to  solicit  peace  and  intercede 
with  him ;  till  at  length  he  consented  to  its  re-building,  and 
the  edifice  was  accordingly  renovated.  The  church  in  ques- 
tion is  a  spacious  place,  so  much  so  that  it  can  hold  20,000 
souls,  and  it  is  constructed  in  the  most  splendid  style  of 
coloured  marble,  adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.  The 
interior  is  embellished  with  brocade  and  pictures,  and  a  vast 
deal  of  gold  is  used  in  its  decorations.  Portraits  of  Jesus, 
represented  as  sitting  on  an  ass,  are  put  up  in  several 
places,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  prophets,  such  as 
Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  his  children  (on 
all  of  whom  be  peace !),  and  they  are  anointed  with  the 
oil  of  sindarus.  Each  picture,  moreover,  is  covered  with 
a  large  plate  of  transparent  glass  of  the  same  size  as 
itself,  so  that  the  portrait  may  not  be  at  all  hidden,  and 
this  they  place  there  to  prevent  the  dust  from  settling  on 
the  painting,  the  glasses  being  daily  cleaned  by  servants. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  other  parts  constructed  with 
the  utmost  elegance,  insomuch  that  if  a  detailed  description 
of  them  were  to  be  written,  it  would  lead  to  a  great  diffuse- 
ness.  In  this  church,  too,  is  a  chamber  of  two  kinds, 
made  after  the  fashion  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  one  half  of  it 
being  descriptive  of  Paradise  and  its  blessed  inmates,  the 
other  resembling  Hell  and  its  wretched  victims.']  Numerous 
priests  and  deacons,  too,  are  stationed  in  this  church,  who 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 
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read  out  the  Evangelists,  offer  up  prayers,  and  are  engaged 
day  and  night  in  pious  devotion. 

I  next  resolved  upon  setting  out  from  Jerusalem  and 
embarking  by  sea  for  Egypt;  from  whence  I  could  repair 
again  to  Mecca ;  but  the  wind  being  contraiy,  the  voyage 
was  found  to  be  impracticable.  I  consequently  proceeded 
by  land,  and,  after  passing  Bamlah,  reached  a  city  which 
they  called  'Askaldn  (Ascalon).  It  is  an  extensive  town 
on  the  sea-shore,  with  a  fine  market-place  and  public  place 
of  worship.  I  noticed  an  old  archway  that  was  there, 
which  they  said  had  belonged  to  a  mosque ;  it  was  a  stone 
arch  of  gigantic  proportions,  insomuch  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  destroy  it,  he  would  have  to  expend  unlimited 
wealth  in  order  to  effect  its  demolition.  Joumejring  on- 
wards, I  came  to  hosts  of  towns  and  hamlets  on  my  way, 
a  full  description  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  time 
and  space,  and  will  therefore  be  curtailed.  At  length  I 
arrived  at  a  place  called  Tibiah,  which  was  a  seaport  for 
ships,  that  used  to  sail  from  thence  to  Tinas. 

[This  tranBlation  was  made  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Nawab  Ziaud- 
dfn  Khan  of  Lob&ru.  Dr.  C.  Ricu  kindly  undertook  to  check  and  correct  the 
translation  by  carefully  collating  the  British  Museum  MS.  Addit.  18418  of  the 
same  work. — Ed.] 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Poetry  of  Mohatned  Rabadany  of  Arragon, 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderlet. 

{Omtinwdfrom  Vol.  Y.  p.  337). 

ISTORIA  DE  NUESTRO  ANNABf  MUHAMAD  8ALAM 
CONTIENE  CINCO  CANTOS :  TRATA  DE  8U  NACIE- 
MENTO. 


Dame  aliento,  Rey  diyino, 
Desata  mi  torpe  lengua, 
Mi  cansada  voz  aclara 
Que  el  trabajo  rompa  y  venza ; 

Y  pues  me  diste  tu  ayuda 
Para  emprender  tal  ^  empresa, 
Grande  atrevimiento  tuve ;  * 
Que  si  bien  se  considera, 
Siendo  materia  tan  alta 

Mas  condena  mi  torpeza ; 
Que  un  entendimiento  rudo, 
Criado  en  romper  la  tierra, 
Tras  el  arado  y  las  mieses, 
Desnudo  de  artes  y  letras, 
I  Como  puede,  aunque  mas  vele, 
Tener  tan  copiosa  vena, 
Que  en  un  discurso  tan  largo, 

Y  en  una  sustancia  mesma 
Dexar  de  dar  en  vacio 

Y  dar  al  trabes  sus  velas  ? 
Que  al  fin  un  hombre  cansado 
£n  tierra  liana  estropieza  : 
Quanto  y  mas  andando  siempre 
Per  tantos  lagos  y  brenas, 

Por  afrentosos  desiertos,' 
Caidas,  duelos  y  afrentas, 
Diluvios,  fuegos,  prisiones, 
Traiciones,  guerras,  cautelas: 
Que  desde  el  primero  padre, 

Y  aquella  infernal  caterva, 
He  andado  peregriDando 
Per  tantas  playas  desiertas 

Y  por  los  oteros^  mas  altos 


Y  mas  encumbradas  sierras ; 

Y  siempre  al  hilo  volviendo, 
Sin  interromper  las  hebras. 

Y  haber  de  txatar  yerdad, 
Sin  salir  un  punto  de  ella, 
Siendo  de  si  tan  enxuta, 
Solitaria,  ruda  y  seca, 
Amiga  de  andar  desnuda, 
Sin  artificios  ni  arengas, 
Que  no  puede  congraciarse ; 
Sin  ordimbre »  verdadera 
Que  se  ha  de  faltar  al  verso 
En  los  pasos  que  se  ofrescao, 
Por  no  torcer  de  la  historia 
Su  tan  derecha  carrera. 
Pero  ya  es  tiempo,  Senor, 
Que  Yuestra  grandeza  immensa 
Acabe  tantos  diluvios, 

Y  aclarezca  estas  tinieblas : 
Deshaciendo  tantas  cismas 
De  esta  gente  torpe  y  ciega, 

Y  mauifieste  se  al  mundo 
La  luz  de  nuestro  ^  profeta, 
Que  tuvo  en  aquel  cristal, 
Antes  de  formar  d.  Edam, 
Secrestada  tantos  aiios : 
Despues  descendio  d.  la  tierra, 

Y  auoque  en  lugares  cendrados 
E  visto  tantos  tormentos. 

En  termino  de  anegarse 
Entre  aquellas  aguas  fieras ; 
Despues  en  poder  de  Ybrahim 
En  tantos  peligros  puesta, 


1  Esta,  P. 
'  Destierros,  P. 
^  Actamos,  P. 
•  Vuestro,  P. 


'  De  DueTO  agora  la  pido 
Para  su  remate  della,  P. 
»  Urdimbre,  P. 
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Ya  II  las  tieras  arrojado 
Eutre  grillos  y  cadenas, 
Ya  desnudo  sobre  el  fuego 
Subre  his  llamas  espesas, 
Despues  en  el  sacrificio 
A  crudo  punal  sujeta. 
■  Pues  en  los  de  Abdulmuncf, 
Mirad  en  quanta  estrecheza, 
En  poder  de  Jaibacanas !  ^ 
Yu  le  matan,  ya  le  apretan, 
Ya  puesto  en  su  amado  bijo 
Aiaarrado  en  duras  cuerdas, 
El  cuchillo  a  la  garganta ; 
Ya  muere,  ya  le  deguellan ; 
Y a  en  las  manos  el  veneno 
Para  que  en  comiendo  muera. 
Ya  le  niatan  en  el  monte, 
Ya  no  hay  (juien  librarle  pueda ; 
Ya  pensando  estar  seguro 
»Su  jn'opia  casa  le  cercan, 

Y  alii  acabarle  pretenden 
l)i:  la  manera  que  puedan ; 

Y  otros  trabajosos  trances 
Que  no  hay  numero  ni  cuenta. 
Ahida  a  un  delgado  hilo 

Y  a  una  sortija  pequena, 

Y  sitnipre  de  todo  endemne 
Uu  ^alidu  su  limpieza: 

Por  que  su  vcrdad  divina, 
Auiique  adelgaza,  no  quiebra. 

Y  ]iU(  s  hasta  aqui  no  tuvo 
Lufiar  do  estuviese  queda, 
VijV  (juc  si  no  f uu  asumida  ^ 

"is*)  cs  mucho  que  alii  no  quepa ; 
Aora  que  csta  en  fu  sello, 
Que  en  ancho  y  largo  la  allcna, 
Cuitado  al  modelo  suyo 
Lion  es  que  aosego  tenga. 
Ya  no  hay  pasar  adelante, 
Acjui  es  donde  reverbera, 
Vulvitndo  al  cielo  sus  qjos 
Coil  mas  claror  y  mas  fuerza. 

Qucdo  Emina  prenada, 
Viuda,  hermosa,  moza  y  tierna, 
Conio  la  luna  cumplida 
£n  6u  noche  catorcena. 


Ya  tocaba  el  mes  noveno, 

Y  aun  los  dias  de  sn  espera, 

Y  senal '  de  su  prenado 
Ninguno  la  conociera. 
Llego  la  esperada  noche 
Del  Lunes,  clara  y  serena. 
El  doceno  de  la  luna 

De  rahiulaguel  se  cuenta. 

Estando  Emina  sola, 

Por  que  acerto  a  estar  faera 

Abdulmutalib  de  casa, 

Que  aquella  noche  por  fuerza 

En  el  Alcaba  yelaba, 

Cumpliendo  cierta  promesa ; 

Dixo  Emina  :  ''  yo  estando 

Sola  en  mi  casa,  sin  yelas, 

Oy  una  voz  alta  y  clara, 

Diciendo."     ''  Dichosa  Emina, 

Aparejate  a  parir, 

Que  ya  se  ha  dado  licencia 

Que  saiga  el  especialado. 

Y  yo  como  vi  estas  nuevas, 
Causaronme  alteracion, 

Y  al  punto  se  me  presienta 
Un  brevaje  el  qual  bebi, 

Y  mi  corazon  sosiega 
De  todo  temor  y  enojo, 
Que  nada  me  daba  pena ; 

Y  vi  mi  casa  mas  clara 
Que  si  el  sol  entrara  en  ella. 

Y  mirando  hacia  una  parte, 
Vi  vcnir  a  mi  presencia 
Tres  mugeres  relumbrantes, 
Claras,  mas  claras  que  estrellas, 
Hermosamente  arreadas, 
Sobre  sus  manos  derechas 
Preciosos  aguamaniles, 

Con  idmizcadas  especias 
En  tazas  de  blanca  plata. 
No  hay  quien  semej  arias  pueda : 
Toda  mi  casa  clareaban ' 
Sus  admirables  prosencias. 

Y  quando  ansi  las  vide. 
Imagine  por  que  puerta 
Habian  podido  entrar. 

No  estando  la  mia  abierta. 
Dixeronme  que  bebiese 


^  Saybacanas,  P. 
5  Senas,  P. 


'  Sumida. 

^  Ocupaban,  P. 
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De  aquel  agua,  y  hall6  en  ella 
Dnlzor  mas  que  dulce  miel, 
No  hay  sabor  que  le  paresca ; 

Y  despues  que  hube  bebido, 
Saludome  la  primera, 
Diciendome :  '*  habe  albricias, 

Y  buena  ventura  tengas 
Con  el  mas  alto  nacido 

Que  estuY  0^  en  cielos  ni  en  tierras, 
Sello  de  los  annabies, 
Caudillo  de  los  Profetas.'* 

Y  tirandose  a  una  parte, 
Luego  la  otra  se  allega 
Diciendo :  **  grande  es  tu  honrra 

Y  tu  ventura  tan  buena, 
Pues  sobre  todas  las  gentes 
Te  especiolo  su  nobleza 

Y  has  merecido  ser  vaso 
De  la  mas  limpia  limpieza. 

Y  en  acabando  su  dicho, 
Se  me  allego  la  tercera 
Diciendo  :   *'  nadi  te  iguala, 
Pues  en  tu  vientre  se  encierra 
El  amigo  del  Piadoso, 
Seiior  de  la  luz  perfecta, 
Amahador  de  las  gentes 

El  dia  de  las  afrentas, 
Muhamad  el  cscogido, 
Fin  de  todas  las  promesas. 
Entre  tanto  que  me  hablaban 
Estas  alcherias  ^  bellas, 
Vide  de  almalaques  sin  cucnto 
Toda  mi  casa  cubierta, 
Tendidas  sus  lindas  alas 
Llancas,  verdes  y  bermejas, 
Aves  de  lindas  figuras, 
De  colores  tan  diversas ; 
Los  pies  verdes,  blancas  alas, 
Ojos  claros,  corvas  cejas ; 
Todos  sus  picosLbermejos, 

Y  con  sus  arpadas  lenguas 
Loaban  y  tasbihahan 

Ad  Allah  de  mil  maneras. 
Yi  mas  que  se  me  allegaban 
Las  mas  encumbradas  sierras, 
Los  mas  enpinados  montes, 

Y  mas  ascondidas  cuevas ; 


Y  todo  puesto  &  la  igual 
Quanto  el  mundo  en  si  rodea, 

Y  los  rios  escondidos, 
Quanto  las  mares  encierran, 
Quanto  las  tierras  producen 
De  flores,  plantas  y  yerbas, 
Hombres,  aves  y  aniraales, 

Y  todas  las  bestias  fieras, 
Todo  lo  vi  por  mis  ojos 
En  solo  mover  las '  cejas ; 

Y  todos  en  alabanzas 
Con  amor  y  reverencia 
Me  demandaron  albricias 
Alegres  y  placenteras. 

Vi  tres  hermosos  pendones 
Que  en  el  aire  se  menean, 
En  el  oriente  y  poniente, 

Y  el  tercero  y  de  mas  cuenta 
Sobre  la  casa  ensalzada 

Al  alto  zimborio  Uega. 
Vide  mas  en  esta  noche 
Una  esquadra  forastera 
De  hombres  fieros,  denegridos, 
Ximios,  sus  caras  muy  feas, 
Que  en  su  sangre  revolcaban 
Como  ponzoiiosas  bestias, 
Dando  grandes  apellidos 
Como  el  que  la  muerte  espera. 
Yo  codiciando  saber 
Qu^  fantasmas  eran  estas, 
Oy  una  voz  que  decia : 
'*  Esto  que  saber  deseas. 
Son  de  tu  hijo  enemigos, 
Los  que  de  su  luz  se  arriedran 
Estos  son  los  adevinos 
De  la  maldita  linea, 
Los  que  siempre  abominaron 
El  trance  que  ahora  esperan ; 

Y  como  tienen  noticia 
De  su  ruina  tan  cierta, 

Y  que  tu  escogido  hijo 
Tiene  de  acabar  sus  setas, 
Estan  como  aqui  los  miras 
Que  de  corage  revientan. 
Vi  huir  los  axaitanes, 
Afeminadas  sus  fuerzas, 

Y  que  los  aprisionaban 


»  Hubo,  P. 


*  ij  Xs  \   douzellas. 
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En  las  mares  mas  secrctas. 

Vide  mas  en  esta  noche 

Las  puertas  del  cielo  abiertas, 

Y  almalaques  en  los  aires 
De  sin  numero  ni  cuenta ; 

Y  quando  me  apreto  el  parto, 
Mire  y  vi  mi  casa  llena 

De  almalaques  tasbihando, 
Como  suelen  las  abejas, 
En  su  solicito  oficio 
El  subsurar  de  sus  lenguas. 
Llegome  el  tiempo  asignado, 
La  ora  dichosa  y  buena ; 
Quando  yo  mas  descuidada 

Y  menos  me  daba  pena, 
Quando  yo  estaba  mirando 
Cosa  de  tanta  grandeza, 
Abaje  al  suelo  mis  ojos 

Y  vi  d  mi  hijo  en  la  tierra 
Azaxdado  *  a  su  Scnor, 

Y  el  indice  de  su  diestra 
Asciiando  a  la  Unidad 
De  la  soberana  alteza : ' 
De  cara  la  santa  Alcaba, 
Cuya  alquibla  nos  ensena, 

Y  luego  una  blanca  nubo 
Doscendio  con  gran  presteza, 

Y  lo  llcvo  do  mi  vistn,  ^ 
Que  mc  causo  gran  tristcza  ; 

Y  tras  esto  una  voz  oia 
Do  la  soberana  alteza, 
En  tono  blando  y  sabroso 
Dicicndo  de  esta  mancra : 
**  Rodead  a  mi  escogido 
Todo  quanto  el  sol  clarea, 
De  la  una  y  otra  parte 

Los  llanos,  montes  y  sierras,  * 
Las  mares  y  sus  honduras : 
Que  lo  conozcan  y  vean 
Las  ticrras  y  sus  scmillas, 
Por  quo  so  albricien  entre  ellos 
Quel  ha  de  ser  el  quo  lavo 
El  que  alimpie  y  abellezca 
Las  tierras  do  corrupcionos, 
Dc  sus  hezes  y  rudezas." 


Y  no  tardo  en  bu  Jornada ' 
Quanto  las  cejas  se  muevan : 

Y  quando  me  lo  TolTieron 
Embuelto  con  sotileza 
En  panes  de  blanca  lana 
Mas  que  nieye,  y  mas  clarea ; 
Otro  pano  sobre  aquellos 

De  lucida  y  blanca  seda, 
Con  tres  llaves  bien  cerradaa 
De  aljofar  y  blancas  perlas, 

Y  una  Yoz  que  le  decia 

'*  Ya  las  llaves  se  te  entregan 
Del  sciiorio  de  Maca, 
De  la  ayuda  y  la  defensa, 

Y  las  de  la  alta  annabaa 

Con  quanto  manda  y  deveda." 

Y  luego  vino  otra  nube, 
Mas  blanca  que  la  primera, 

Y  entre  ellas  vozes  zumbando 
De  tasbihes  y  leylehas ;  • 

Y  grande  caballeria, 

Grande  estruendo  en  ella  suena 
De  gente  noble  y  preciada, 
Cortesana  y  muy  discreta ; 

Y  tomaron  d  mi  hijo 

Y  dijo  la  voz  inmensa : 

"  Ensenalde  ^  d  mi  escojido 
Todas  las  naturalezas 
De  los  justos  annabies; 
Por  que  todos  le  obedezcan, 

Y  por  que  mas  le  conozcan, 
Dalde  la  figura  de  Edam 

Y  la  condicion  de  Ybrdhim, 
De  Noh  la  gran  fortaleza : 
Dalde  del  justo  Ismael 

La  suavidad  de  lengua, 
Las  albricias  de  Ydcub 

Y  de  Ayub  la  gran  sufrencia;^ 
De  Yu^uf  la  hermosura, 

Su  castidad  y  firmeza : 
Dalde  la  voz  de  David, 
Del  justo  Muse  las  fuerzas; 
De  Sulaimen  el  reisroo, 
De  Siz  la  gran  conocencia ; 
£1  sosiego  de  Alhadir, 


*  Postrado. 

*  Guertas,  P. 
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De  Ysh^  la  gran  prudenoia ; 
De  Salih  el  ser  ladino, 

Y  de  Yunez  la  obidencia ; 
De  Daniel  el  amorio, 

De  Yuhai  ^  la  entremetenoia  ; 
La  pureza  de  Yabije, 
De  Ise  su  gran  limpiezay 

Y  todas  las  propiedades 
Que  mas  escogidas  tengan 
Los  profetas  y  annabies 
Qu^l  es  el  dechado  de  ellas. 

Y  mando  que  las  naoiones, 
Todo  genero  y  especies, 
Condiciones  y  lenguaje, 
Lo  reciban  y  obedescan." 

Y  quando  me  lo  truxeron  ' 
Con  una  rica  livrea. 

En  panos  de  seda  verde, 

Y  yo  estando  muy  atenta, 
Mirando  estas  mara villas, 
Admirada  y  muy  contenta, 
Vi  venir  tres  almalaques 
Con  gran  sosiego  y  prudencia, 
De  cuyas  frentes  salian 

Mas  que  el  sol  lucientes  hebras. 
Un  aguamanil  trahia 
El  uno,  en  muy  rica  pieza, 
Lleno  de  almizcadas  aguas ; 
El  otro  una  verde  perla, 
Quadrada  por  todas  partes, 

Y  en  cada  quadra  una  piedra : 
Preciosa,  blanca,  muy  rica, 
Cercada  de  muchas  vensis. 
Estaba  en  ella  cifrada 

El  addunia  toda  entcra, 
Sus  mares,  tierras  y  rios, 
Fuentes,  montes  y  riberas, 
Sin  que  faltase  una  cosa  ^ 
Que  en  ella  venir  debiera. 
El  tercero  era  Rediguer,* 
Scgun  Abilhasan  cuenta. 
Con  un  cendal  en  sus  manos 
De  blanca  y  brunida  seda, 
De  donde  un  sello  pendia, 
Que  la  vista  turba  y  leda ; 

Y  asi  como  se  allegaron, 
El  de  la  preciosa  perla 


Se  la  preB6nt6  delante, 
Diciendo :  *'  escoge  do  quieras 
:  0  Muhamad  !  remdir; 
Mira,  do  mas  te  acontcoita ; 
Presente  tienes  el  mundo, 
Sin  que  le  Mte  una  hebra, 
Tiende  la  mano  y  senala." 

Y  vi  que  en  el  punto  acena, 

Y  en  medio  del  rico  esmalte 
Su  mano  derecha  asienta. 

Y  dixo  el  que  la  tenia : 

'*  Escogido  has  tu  vivienda 
En  la  ensantecida  Maca, 
Por  alquibla  de  tu  regla." 
Luego  el  del  aguamanil. 
Con  muy  grande  sutileza, 
Tomo  a  mi  hijo  en  sus  brazos, 
Desnudas  sus  cames  bellas, 

Y  con  el  agua  olorosa 
Lo  tahard  siete  vueltas. 

Y  aquel  que  el  sello  tenia, 
En  sus  espaldas  lo  sella 
Solo  una  vez,  y  empaiiolo 
En  sus  panales  de  seda, 

Y  cubriolo  con  sus  alas 

Y  h^cia  sus  pechos  lo  allega, 
Besandolo  entre  sus  ojos 
Con  mil  regaladas  senas, 
Diciendo  tales  palabras, 
Tan  dulces  y  de  amor  llenas : 

'*  Habe  albricias  !  6  Muhamad  I 
Quen  ti  se  afirma  y  encierra 
Todo  el  saber  de  los  sabios 
Todo  el  peso  de  la  ciencia ; 
El  prez  de  los  annabies, 
De  los  caudillos  las  fuerzas, 

Y  quantos  oiran  tu  nombre 
Temerdn  tu  fortaleza." 

"  Con  esto  se  despidieron, 

Y  dixe ;  0  !  que  estuviera 
Presente  aqui  Abdulmutdlib, 
Que  lo  que  yo  veo  viera  "  ! 

Dice  Alhasan  que  k  la  ora 
Que  acabo  de  salir  fuera 
Del  vientre,  vio  Almutalib, 
Como  en  el  Alcaba  velan 


*  Yuxae,  P.  Josu^. 
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Esta  nochc  el  y  sus  hijos ; 
Vieron  la  santa  cubierta 
Del  Alcaba  que  azaxdaba, 
Haciendo  gran  reverencia 
X  todas  las  quatro  quadras, 
Hasta  llegar  a  la  tierra 
Diciendo :  *'  agora  soy  limpia 
De  todas  las  insole ncias, 
Que  siemprc  me  ban  ocupado 
Pecados  6  inobediencias ; 
Ta  sc  ha  cumplido  la  rahma  ^ 
Que  estaba  sobrc  mis  cuestas, 
Pucs  ha  nacido  Muhamad, 

Y  se  ha  cumplido  su  ausencia." 
Quando  vido  Abdulmutalib 
Estas  admirables  seiias,  ^ 

Lo  que  la  casa  haciu, 
Sus  paredcs  y  cubiertas, 

Y  los  y doles  romperso 
Todos  en  mcnudas  piczas ; 
Azaxdose  en  aquel  punto, 
VieDdo  sefiales  tan  ciertas ; 

Y  estaba  entre  si  confuse, 
No  sabe  si  duerme  6  vela, 
Alimpiabase  los  ojos, 
Pensando  que  acaso  sueiia. 
Dijo  :  **  yo,  como  espantado, 
Salime  d  mirar  las  vegas, 

Y  vi  las  torres  de  Atap 
Que  en  el  aire  se  mencao, 

Y  las  torres  de  Almarguai, 

Y  todos  que  me  vozean : 
i  0  caudilio  de  Curax  ! 

J  De  que  tc  espantas  y  alteras, 
Que  todo  este  enxalzamiento 
Se  hace  por  la  presencia 
De  tu  nieto  el  deseado  ? 

Y  lucgo  con  grande  priesa 
Abdulmutalib  camina 

A  donde  estaba  su  nuera, 

Y  vio  que  estaba  su  casa 
Llena  de  tantas  lumbreras, 
Todo  el  tcjado  cubierto 

De  avcs  blancas  y  bermejas, 

Y  de  otros  varies  colores 
Quel  nacimiento  celcbran. 
Pues,  en  entrando  en  la  casa 


Llego  a  visitar  a  Emina, 
HaUola  tan  sin  pasion, 
Tan  disimulada  y  leda, 
Que  en  su  rostro  se  juzgaba 
Como  si  nunca  pariera, 

Y  viendola  de  tal  sueite 
Dixole^  "  que  haces  ?  y  ella 
Le  respondio  ''  soy  parida 
De  un  hijo  de  grandes  senas." 
Pues,  adonde  esta  mi  nieto  ? 
Muestramelo  que  lo  vea. 
Dixo  Emina :  '^  do  pnedo, 
No  hay  lugar  que  tu  lo  veas, 
Por  que  me  ha  sido  mandado 

Y  lo  he  de  cumplir  por  fuerza." 
Enojose  Abdulmutalib, 
Por  que  su  nieto  le  niega, 

Y  tirando  de  su  cspada, 
Colerico  y  sin  paciencia, 
Diciendo  :*  ^*  darmclo  tienea 
0'  me  has  de  dar  la  cabeza." 
Como  le  vio  tan  ayrado, 
Luego  la  parte  le  muestra 
A  donde  estaba  su  hijo. 
'^  Pues  asi  quieres  que  seSy 
Dixo  Emiua,  "  elo  alii 
En  esa  casa  firontera, 
Emvuelto  en  un  pane  bianco. 
Alia  te  aben  como  puedas." 
Fue  Abdulmutalib  y  al  tiempo 
Que  quiso  entrar  por  la  puerta, 
Topo  con  un  hombre  armado, 
Dcsemejado  en  grandeza, 
Con  una  espada  desnuda 
Que  tremolaron  sus  venas, 
Sus  lados  y  sus  junturas, 

Y  con  voz  horrible  y  fiera 
Le  dijo  :  **  no  pues*  entrar, 
Que  no  podras,  aunque  quieras, 
Visitar  d  tu  buen  nieto  : 
Vuelve  atras,  y  ten  paciencia," 
**  Pucs  I  que  razon  hay  en  esto 
Para  que  me  lo  defiendas  ? 
Siendo  yo  su  aguelo  y  padre, 
Que  otro  padre  no  le  queda. 
:  Yo  lo  tcngo  de  criar, 

Que  a  mi  me  quedo  encomienda. 


^  £1  arrahma,  P.  gracia. 
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Y  no  lo  tengo  de  ver  ? 

Dime  i  por  que  me  lo  yedas  ?  " 
Dixo,  *'  por  quo  estos  tres  dias 
Manda  el  Seiior  que  deciendan 
Todos  quantos  almalaques 
Ha  criado  su  nobleza 
En  las  celestiales  Cortes, 

Y  lleguen  oon  obidencia 
A.  visitar  a  Muhamad, 

Y  quando  cumplidas  sean 
Las  visitas  de  los  cielos 
Que  al  dicho  termino  llegan, 
Lo  ver^  los  de  este  suelo, 
Sin  que  nadi  los  detenga/' 
Asi  templo  Abdulmutalib 
Aquella  colera  ciega, 

Y  pasados  los  tres  dias 
De  las  visitas  angelicas, 
Cesaron  los  almalaques, 

Y  comenzaron  las  tierras 
Con  BUS  cristalinas  aguas, 
Haciendo  sus  reverencias ; 
Los  montes  se  le  huraillaban, 

Y  todas  las  arboledas, 

Y  en  altas  tozcs  decian : 
"  Bienaventurada  sea 
La  muger  que  te  criare, 

Y  tal  titulo  meresca." 
TJsaban  en  aquel  tiempo 
Las  mugeres  de  alta  cuenta 
El  criar  sus  propios  hijos 
Tener  a  grande  baxeza, 

Y  asi  buscaban  nodrizas 
En  la  ciudad  y  *  defuera, 

Y  tambien  estos  nodrientes 
Buscaban  las  propias  *  duenas. 

Pues  sobre  este  buen  ^  nacido 
Hubo  una  grande  contienda, 
Por  quien  lo  habia  de  criar 

Y  darle  leche  primera ; 

Por  que  las  nubes  pretenden 
Que  abe^  mas  derecho  en  ellas 
Para  criar  a  Muhamad 
Que  quantos  esto  pretendan, 
Pareciendoles  muy  justo 
En  las  razones  que  allegan, 
Decian :  "  Nos  lo  criareraos. 


Si  el  Senor  nos  da  licencia, 
Por  que  andamos  en  los  aires 
Donde  con  mayor  limpieza 
Lo  tendremos,  qual  merece, 
Sin  que  ninguno  °  le  empeqa, 

Y  na!di  podra  Uegarse 
K  darle  enojo,  ni  pena. 
Nos  conocemos  las  frutas 
Dulces,  y  comera  dellas, 

Y  le  trairemos  el  agua 

De  las  mas  preciosas  yenas, 

De  las  mares  del  alarxe 

Para  que  de  aquellas  beba." 

Decian  los  almalaques: 

"Nosotros  somos  mas  cerca 

Para  criar  a  Muhamad, 

Por  que  la  suma  grandeza 

Nos  crio  para  guardedle 

Del  daiio  que  hacer  le  quieran." 

Las  aves  lo  pretcndian, 

Diciendo,  **  si  nos  lo  dejan 

Nosotros  lo  criaremos 

Con  mucho  cuidado  y  veras, 

Que  le  diremos  cantares 

Con  nuestras  arpadas  lenguas, 

Y  encima  de  nuestras  alas 
Lo  Uevaremos  do  quiera, 
Por  los  jardines  mas  frescos 

Y  mas  deleitosas  huertas. 

Estando  en  este  debate, 
Que  cada  qual  de  estos  piensa 
Tener  derecho  en  criarle, 
Segun  que  lo  manifiestan, 
Una  voz  los  atajaba 
Que  desde  los  cielos  suena, 
Diciendo :  **  nadi  se  acuite, 
Que  ya  el  Senor  adereza 
Al  £mia  que  ha  de  criarlo, 
Hija  de  los  hijos  de  Edam. 
Halima  tiene  por  nombre. 
Que  ha  dias  que  su  estrella 
Le  concedio  tanta  honrra, 
Tanto  provecho  y  riqueza." 
Eq  un  lugar  junto  a  Maca, 
K  poco  mas  de  dos  leguas, 
Habitaba  esta  Kalima, 
Blanca,  limpia  y  muy  honesta : 
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X  esta  le  fbe  entregado 
Muhamad,  que  es  cosa  cierta 
Que  quando  el  Senor  lo  hizo, 
Lo  merecieron  sua  prendas ; 

Y  tomandolo  en  sua  brazos 
Al  pecho  diestro  lo  allega, 
EL  qaal  tomo  muy  de  grado. 
Mas  qnando  el  otro  le  pmeba, 
Jamas  lo  quiso  tomar. 

For  mas  que  le  hicieron  fuerza. 
Dijo  Alambez :  ''  quizo  Alldh 
Que  fnese  ensenanza  nuestra, 

Y  nos  mostrase  el  derecho 
De  8U  rcgla  verdadera, 
Que  con  el  proximo  usemos 
De  aquella  manera  mesma, 
Que  deseamos  que  baga 

£n  lo  que  a  nos  pcrtenczca ; 

Y  nadi  la  mano  alargue, 
Ni  la  codicia  se  mueva 
K  mas  del  derecbo  suyo, 
Sin  pretender  cosa  agena." 
Tenia  Halima  an  bijo, 

De  quien  su  sustento  era 
El  sinicstro  manantio, 

Y  ansi  el  annabi  lo  deja, 
For  no  quitarle  k  an  bermano 
La  leche  que  lo  sustenta. 

Ni  la  gusto,  ni  la  quiso 
Mas  de  la  parte  derecha. 
;  0'  que  doctrina  tan  justa 
8i  nos  valiesemos  de  ella ! 
(iuo  nunca  lo  ageno  es  nucstro, 
For  ningun  cabo  que  venga. 
Quando  fue  el  scteno  dia 
De  su  dichosa  nacencia, 
Hizo  el  buen  Abdulmutalib 
Gran  combitc  j  grando  fiesta 
K  todos  quantos  en  Maca 
Quisieron  ser  d  su  mesa, 
En  lo  qual  comicron  camcs, 
Frutas  de  muchas  maneras.^ 
Duro  este  gran  combite 
En  esta  forma  y  manera 
Siete  dias  ain  diatancia, 
Que  d  mas  de  los  de  la  tierra, 
Ferogrinos  y  pasantea 


Hubo  hnespedet  nn  cuenta. 
Hasta  las  aves  gafltaron 
Estaa  fisidas  y  eataa  fieatasy* 
Que  como  k  todos  les  tocsi 
Asi  todos  lo  oelebnm. 
Ansi  lo  crio  y  lo  taTO 
En  Bani  Saad  do  era 
£1  lugar  de  esta  Kalima, 
Dandole  may  baena  adreza, 
Hasta  que  ya  se  estendia,* 

Y  por  la  casa  y  por  faen 
Ajidaba,  aanqae  no  jogaba, 
Xi  aun  k  los  jaegos  se  all^ga. 
Dixole  on  dia  a  sa  ama. 

Con  grande  honor  y  vargneiiaa : 
;  0'  madre  !  dime,  si  qaietes^ 
;  X  donde  estan  que  no  saenan 
Tub  hijos,  y  mis  hermanoSy 
Que  solamente  k  la  cena 
Loa  veo  que  est^  en  oasa  ? 
Dime  por  donde  navegan  ? 
'*  Ya  babib/  dijo  Salima, 
Van  d  guardar  las  ovejas, 

Y  estan  alia  todo  el  dia." 
Dijo  *'  pues  dame  lioencia 
Fara  que  vaya  con  ellos, 

Y  en  el  monte  me  entretenga  " 
Dixo  Halima  *'  ymbi^lo. 

For  complacer  au  qaer^a; 
Alcobol61e  su  caerpo, 

Y  echele  ana  lincbabera 
X  au  cuello  de  Aliaman, 

Y  dile  proviaion  buena, 

Y  un  cayado  muy  polido, 

Y  puselo  en  encomienda 
De  mia  hijoa,  y  anai  fueron 
Muchoa  dias,  do  manera 
Que  a  la  maiiana  aalian 

Y  a  la  tarde  daban  Tuelta ; 
Haata  que  un  dia  yo,  estando 
Deacuidada  de  tal  naeya, 

Yi  venir  mi  bijo  Damar 
Corriendo  4  muy  grande  priesa 
En  audor  y  polvo  enyuelto, 
Llorando  con  grande  priesa^' 
Gritando  k  Tozes,  ''  6  madre ! 
Yen  presto,  no  te  detengas. 


1  Y  otras  yiandas  may  buenas 
Goisadas  de  todas  raertes,  P. 


>  T  las  fieras,  P.  *  Entendia,  P. 

*  Querido.  *  Con  rabia  '"mffiiw,  P 
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A  socorrer  a  mi  hermano 
Muhamad,  que  si  lo  vieras,  . 
Como  nosotros  lo  vimos, 
Alii  4  donde  agora  queda, 
Abiertos  todos  sub  pechos, 

Y  su  corazon  defuera ; 
Tres  hombres  lo  arrebataron, 
Muy  disformes  en  grandeza, 
Donde  estabamos  jugando 

Y  4  la  cumbre  de  la  sierra 
Lo  subieron,  donde  han  hecho 
Una  tan  grande  crueza. 

Ven  aprisa  que  por  presto 
Que  vamos,  es  cosa  cierta 
Que  ya  lo  hallaremos  muerto, 
Segun  he  visto  las  senas." 
Ansi  fue  Halima  ansiosa, 

Y  su  marido  con  ella^ 
Corriendo,  los  ojos  turbados, 
Sin  ver  do  los  pies  asieDtan, 

Y  en  llegando  sobre  el  monte 
A  do  su  hijo  los  lleva, 
Vieron  sentado  k  Muhamad, 
Con  cara  alegre  y  serena, 
Sus  ojos  mirando  al  cielo, 
Que  sus  cejas  no  menea ; 

Y  ansi  como  d  ^1  llegaron, 
Le  abrazan,  besan  y  tientan 
La  herida,  preguntando 
Que  siente  6  que  le  da  pena. 
Dixo  Muhamad  j  "  o  madre ! 
Sosiega,  no  te  entristezcas, 
Que  yo  te  dir^  la  ystoria, 
Que  gustaras  de  saberla." 

"  Has  de  saber  que  yo,  estando 
Jugando  con  mis  hermanos, 
Con  grandisimo  contento, 
Apacentando  el  ganado, 
Quando  vinieron  d  mi 
Tres  hombres  apresurados 
Lindos,  hermosos  y  bellos, 
Grandes  y  muy  bien  tallados, 
Blancas  y  olorosas  ropas 
Con  que  venian  arreados, 
Que  jamas  mis  ojos  vieron 
Semblantes  tan  acendrados. 
El  uno  con  gran  sosiego 
Traia  en  su  diestra  mano 
Un  aguamanil  de  plata, 


El  otro  un  bacin  preciado 
De  perla  verde  y  muy  rica, 

Y  en  Yuelo  me  arrebataron 
Hasta  subir-me  do  estoy, 
Aqui  en  la  tierra  me  echaron, 
Eeposado  y  blandamente, 
Sin  hacerme  ningun  dano. 
Me  desnudaron  y  abrieron 
Todo  el  pecho  de  alto  abajo, 
Por  do  sacaron  mi  vientre, 
Sin  quedar  nada  encerrado. 

Y  yo  que  me  los  miraba, 
Sin  ningun  temor  ni  espanto, 
Vi  que  mi  vientre  lavaban 
Con  el  agua  que  bajaron, 

Y  taharado  y  muy  limpio 
Al  su  lugar  lo  tomaron. 
Todo  esto  hizo  el  primero ; 
Los  otxos  quedos  mirando, 

Y  luego  llego  el  segundo 
Dixo  :  '*  pues  has  acabado 
Riedrate,  dejame  hacer, 

Lo  que  el  Senor  me  ha  mandado, 

Y  acercandose  a  mi  pecho 
Alargo  y  puso  su  mano, 

Y  saco  mi  corazon, 

De  donde  cstaba  sentado, 

Y  partiendolo  por  medio* 
Vi  que  lo  estaba  limpiando, 

Y  que  saco  del  tres  gotas 
Wegras,  de  color  tiznado, 
Emvueltas  en  sangre  negra ; 

Y  en  habiendolas  quitado 

"  Estas  son,  diceiye  amigo ! 
La  parte  que  te  ha  tocado 
Departe  del  axaitan, 
Raiz  del  primer  rescalo." 

Y  volviendolo  d  juntar, 

Lo  envolvio  en  un  velo  bianco, 

Y  lo  volvio  a  su  lugar 
De  donde  lo  hubo  sacado. 
A  esto  volvio  el  primero 
Con  un  sello,  y  me  ha  sellado 
Sobre  mis  miembros  y  venas, 

Y  despues  que  hubo  acabado 
Vino  el  tercero  y  les  dijo : 

"  Pues  habeis  ya  negociado 
Vosotros,  dejadme  hacer 
Aquello  que  esta  d  mi  cargo,'* 

Y  amahando  la  herida 
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Por  cl  uno  y  otro  lado, 
La  cerru  muy  sutilmente, 
Sin  quedar  sefiul  ni  raatro ; 

Y  despues  dijo  a  los  otros : 
'*  Pesemodo,"  y  me  pcsaron 
Con  diez  dc  los  de  mi  aluma  ^ 

Y  fue  su  peso  Hviano, 
Por  que  pese  yo  mas  que  ellos, 

Y  en  la  balanza  ascntaron 
Cien  pcrsonas  de  los  mios, 

Y  nunca  mi  pezo  alzaron. 
Despues  Uogaron  a  mil, 

Y  siempre  qucdaron  faltos ; 
Dixo  el  que  me  peso  : 
"  Xo  lo  pcseis  mas,  dexaldo 
Que  aunque  ccheis  en  la  balanza 
De  HVL  peso  todos  quantos 
De  su  aluma  desccndiercn, 

Y  aun  de  los  demas  estados, 

CANTO  SEGUNDO  DE  LA  DECLARACION  DEL  HONRRADO 
ALCOKAX  Y  LAS  PKOPIEDADES  DE  NUESTRO 
AXNABI  MUHAMAD  SAL  AM. 


Xo  ygualaran  a  ro  peso." 

Y  a^iendome  de  la  mano. 
Me  probaron  ad  andar, 
Dexandome  sano  y  salvo ; 

Y  todos  tres  acadieron 
Con  grande  amor  y  regale, 

Y  besanme  entre  mis  ojo8| 

Y  mi  persona  amaharon. 
Despidieronse  de  mi, 

Y  vi  que  al  cielo  volaron, 
Yo  los  vide  entrar  por  61 
Dcsde  aqui  do  estoy  sentado, 

Y  csto  ha  sidoy  amada  madre, 
Lo  que  sobre  mi  ha  pasado." 
De  alii  lo  llevo  Halima, 

Y  abrazandolo  y  besandolo. 
Sc  lo  tracn  a  su  casa  ' 
Contentos  y  descansados. 


Despues  que  su  inocencia 

Y  al  principio  de  sus  anos 
Quedo  nuestro  annabi  libre 
De  los  lazos  del  pecado 
Siendo  '  mas  claro  y  mas  limpio 
(^ue  el  sol  quando  esta  mas  claro 
Que  asi  combine  que  fuese 
Para  lo  que  fue  imviado : 

Y  luego  su  ama  Ilalima 
Puso  por  obra  llevarlo 

A  su  mad  re  y  a  su  aguelo 
Por  que  se  lo  aconsejaron 
Viendo  quen  Lauy  saad 
Ya  le  andaban  procurando 
La  muerte  aquellos  traidores 

Y  emvejecidos  contraries. 
Ansi  lo  llevo  y  le  dieron 
Dones  de  precio  muy  alto, 

Y  mas  de  que  se  aumentaron 
Sub  bienes  casa  3'  familia, 
Multiplicu  bus  ganados 
Pro<lucian  bus  exidos 

Y  florecian  sus  campos. 


Al  fin  el  bien  de  cste  mundo 
Todo  lo  tuvo  a  su  mano, 

Y  el  del  otro  pues  que  turo 
Tal  hi  jo  por  advogado. 
Muriu  Emina  su  madre 
Siendo  de  edad  de  seis  aiios, 

Y  lo  recojio  su  aguelo 
Hasta  los  echo  contados 
Que  sc  ])asi)  de  cste  mundo, 
Dejandolo  encomendado 

A'  su  bucn  hijo  Abitalib, 
De  sus  hijos  mas  honrrado. 

Y  dixolc  amado  hijo, 
Mira  (|ue  queda  a  tu  cargo 
Encomendado  Muhamad, 
Hijo  de  tu  propio  hermano 
Que  Allah  le  quito  su  padre 
Pura  que  uos  lo  seamos, 

Y  mucho  mas  que  hijo  nuestro 
Debemos  acariciarlo 
Kccibelo  con  amor 

Con  paz  honrra  y  amaho 
Que  no  sera  mas  la  suya  * 


I  Sccto. 

3  Qucdando,  P. 


'  Se  lo  traxo  hacia  m. 
*  Tuya,  P. 
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De  lo  que  querras  honrrarlo ; 
Tratalo  con  reverencia 
Con  grande  honor  y  recato 

Y  sobre  todos  tus  hijos 
Serd  siempre  adelantado. 
Mira  que  quando  te  Uame 
Respondas  a  8U  llamado 
No  como  8U  edad  lo  pide 
Sino  como  hombre  anciano ; 
ISTo  te  asientes  a  la  mesa 

A  solas  ni  acompanado 
Sin  que  primero  Muhamad 
En  ella  fuese  sentado  ; 
Ni  gustes  de  las  viandas 
De  ningun  modo  guisadas 
Sin  que  primero  las  guste 

Y  en  ellas  ponga  la  mano. 

Y  si  lo  haras  ansi 
Permanecerdn  tus  algos 

Y  nunca  veras  tu  arrizque 
Por  ningun  cabo  menguado. 
0'  hijo  si  acaso  vives 
Hasta  el  tiempo  deseado 
Que  decienda  su  annabua 

Y  el  con  ella  sea  embiado, 
Veras  quantas  maravillas 
Quantas  gracias  y  milagros 
Que  todos  sus  regidores  ^ 
Seran  por  el  alumbrados. 
Servirle-has  de  compaiiero 
Si  acaso  tu  feliz  hado 


Te  concede  que  lo  veas 
Su  santa  ley  ensenando ; 
Ayudale  en  tus '  razones 

Y  obedece  su  mandado 

Y  defiende  sus  preceptos 
Con  las  armas  en  la  mano." 
Asi  se  encargo  Abitalib 

De  cumplir  lo  encomendado 

Y  aun  sobrepuso  su  oferta 
Las  obras  de  bus  regales. 

'  (Y  quando  ya  el  annabi 
Llego  i  los  veynte  cinco  anos, 
Que  ya  la  barba  adomaba 
Aquel  semblante  acendrado, 
Mancebo  de  Undo  tallc 
Bien  hecho  y  proporcionado, 
No  muy  grande  de  estatura, 
Pero  de  estado  a  mediado, 
Color  natural  perfecto 
De  dos  estremos  cortado ; 
El  cabello  limpio  onesto 
Mas  moreno  que  castano, 
Los  ojos  tiernos  y  alegres 
Cuya  vista  era  descanso : 

Y  en  todo  fue  de  los  hombres 
Fino  y  natural  dechado. 

Y  sintiendose  Abitalib 
Ya  viexo  y  algo  cansado 
Le  llamo  un  dia  y  le  dixo 
Lo  que  dira  el  nuevo  canto. 


CANTO  TERCERO. 


**  Sobrino  mi  mas  amado 
Que  jamas  nadi  lo  ha  side 
De  su  padre  y  respectado, 
Onrrado  y  obedecido, 
Ya  sabes  que  por  la  muerte 
De  tu  aguelo  y  padre  mio 
Quedaste  a  mi  encomendado, 
Y  en  estremo  encarecido 
E  cumplido  su  alguacia 
Quanto  posible  me  ha  side 


Y  te  he  criado  en  mi  casa 
Con  mis  hijos  y  tus  primes. 
Yo  soy  viexo  como  ves 
Algo  cansado  y  rendido, 
Que  la  carga  de  los  aiios 
Pide  descargo  y  refigio, 

Y  antes  que  descargue  y  cumpla 
Con  su  deudo  prometido 
Querria  de  mi  acomanda 

Dar  lo  entero  y  muy  cumplido. 


1  Seguidores,  P.  '  Sua,  P. 

3  Estas  lineas  estan  sacadas  del  MS.  de  Paris  y  han  sido  sostituidas  a  otras 

ocho  del  MS.  de  Londres  que  son  como  sigucn. 

T  quando  ja  Xvlyo  edad  De  sa  propia  genealogia, 

Pago  por  obra  casarlo  De  linaje  especialado  ; 

Con  Hadioha  viuda  hermoaa,  A  la  qoal  drrio  primero 

Bioa  noble  y  de  alto  estado,  Algun  tiempo  de  criado. 
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Deseo  vertc  cosado 
Como  te  yeo  nodrido 
Para  que  mi  alma  goce 
De  terrenal  parayso. 

Y  ticne  me  acobardado 
El  no  poder  conseguirlo 
Segun  tu  mcrecimiento, 
Por  faltar  me  fuer9a  y  brio. 
Han  se  menguado  mis  algos, 
Que  como  son  del  rocio 

De  la  tierra  se  marchitan 
Con  el  calor  de  su  estio. 
Tengo  pensado  una  tra9a 
De  muy  grande  beneficio 

Y  por  no  saber  tu  gusto 
Temo  y  dexo  de  decirlo." 
Dixo  Mohamad :  '*  no  temas 
Que  me  atrontas  con  tu  dicho, 
Por  que  mi  gusto  se  mide 
Con  el  nivel  de  tus  hijos." 
Dixo :  **  pues  con  tu  licencia 
Dire  mi  tra9a  y  designio, 
Quedando  el  parecer  tuyo 
Siempre  al  mio  preferido. 

Ya  conoces  de  Adicha 
El  caudal  tan  grande  y  rico, 
Su  facultad  y  potencia 
Dc  los  algos  adquisitos; 
Es  muy  principal  sciiora 
De  nuestro  linage  y  tribu 
Hija  del  bucn  Huguaylad  ^ 
Deudo  nuestro  y  muy  amigo  ; 
Ticne  mozos  mcrcadorcs 

Y  carccc  del  su  ministro 
Que  le  govieme  su  hacienda, 
Per  lo  qual  me  ha  parecido 
Si  te  placiese  Mohamad, 
Ocupar  tal  exercicio, 

En  poco  tiempo  podrias 
Con  lo  que  to  he  departido 
Casar  te  scgun  tu  estado, 
Si  vido  dello  Allah  scrvido.*' 
^'Placemc,  dixo  Mohamad, 
Ordenalo  a  tu  albedrio, 
Dispone  de  mi  persona." 

Y  asi  por  no  ser  prolijo 
Digo  que  surtio  en  efecto 


Y  fue  en  tal  gracia  admitido 
Que  luego  le  die  a<;^ael  cargo 
Que  en  sa  oasa  habia  tenido 
May9ara  *  su  gran  faotor. 

Y  en  aquel  officio  miamo 
En  conformidad  andaban 
Estos  onrradoB  ministros. 
Dixo  a  May9ara,  Addicha ; 
**  Mohamad  es  deado  mio 

Y  como  a  tal  le  respecta, 
Le  obcdece  y  sea  tenido, 
No  dispongas  oosa  alguna 
De  mi  hacienda  oasa  y  sitioa 
Sin  su  consejo  y  aplaco 
Como  de  ti  lo  confio." 

Asi  May9ara  oontento 
Accpto  lo  Bobredicho 
Que  ya  el  amor  de  Mohamad 
Hi90  en  61  asiento  y  nido. 
Fueron  los  dos  un  viage, 

Y  andando  por  su  camino 
Hacia  las  tierras  de  Hazem. 
0  6,  Damasco  fertil  sitio, 
Hubieron  de  hacer  su  via 
Por  una  hermita  o  solicio 
Donde  scrvia  a  su  Dios 

Un  rabidante  algaribo. 
Que  Yuheyar  se  llamaba 
Hombre  sancto  y  sabio  antignOy 
Esprimentado  en  la  sciencia, 
Discrete  y  muy  prebcnido. 
El  qual  de  las  profecias 
Tenia  bastante  judicio, 
Dc  los  hcchos  de  Mohamad, 
De  su  gracia  y  sanotos  ritos. 

Y  estando  en  su  a9umua ' 
En  6u  servicio  contino, 
Vio  las  requas  que  venian, 

Y  mirando  atento  vio 
Una  nubc  y  blanca  seiia 
Que  por  misterio  divino 
Lcs  vcnia  hicicndo  sella 

Y  darles  favor  y  abrigo. 
Dixo :  sin  duda  alii  viene 
El  ([uc  en  la  ley  promctido 
Esta  de  tantos  profectas 
Criado  antes  do  abenicio. 


Ehnweylid. 
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Esta  senal  asigura 
Aquello  que  estd  ante  dicho, 
Que  solo  sobre  el  vendria 
Este  estandarte  bendito. 
Pues  como  llego  la  requa, 
Baxo  depresto  al  camino 

Y  con  muy  grandes  cari9ia8 
Les  rogo  fuesen  servidos 
De  recibir  su  ospedage 
Por  que  tenia  prevenido 
La  comida  y  adre^ada, 

Lo  qual  le  fue  concedido. 
Dando  de  mano  a  las  requas 
Fueron,  y  el  buen  guesped  hi^o 
A  un  criado  que  angostase 
La  puerta  con  tal  aviso 
Que  no  pudiesen  entrar 
Dos  juntos,  sino  sencillos. 

Y  el  86  puso  en  su  aqumua. 
Entraron  como  est^  dicho 
Todos,  y  vio  que  la  nube 
Estaba  alia  en  el  egido, 
Donde  Mohamad  quedaba 
Con  la  requa,  que  no  quiso 
Yr  a  conbites  jamas 

Por  no  ser  dellos  ami  go. 
Mando  Yuheyar  llamarle 

Y  el  en  alerta  metido 

Vio  que  marchando  Mohamad, 
Marcho  la  nube  consigo. 
Certeficose  a  su  gusto 

Y  descendio  i  recibirlo, 
Virtiendo  lagrimas  vivas 
De  contento  enternecido ; 
Asiendole  de  la  mano, 
Con  habla  publica  dixo  : 

"  Hago  omen  axe  y  confieso 
Hax^edo  *  afirmo  y  digo 
Que  no  hay  senor  sino  Allah, 
Unico  solo  infinito, 

Y  que  tu  eres  su  annabi, 
8u  mensagero  escogido, 

Su  profecta  sancto  y  bueno, 
Su  siervo  y  su  mas  ami  go 
Asi  como  lo  prefiere 
En  la  tahorat  ^  claro  y  limpio 

^  4X^1  atestiguo. 
'   ,j^^  espiritus. 
VOL.  VI. — [new  series.] 


Por  la  boca  de  Moysen, 

Y  afirmado  y  referido 
Por  la  del  sancto  almacido 

Y  su  evangelic  sanctisimo. 

Y  mirando  a  la  compana, 
Les  dixo :  **  decid  amigos, 
Qual  de  vosotros  es  deudo 
Deste  mancebo  :''  y  fue  dicho 
Que  May9ara,  y  el  entonces 
Le  dixo,  *'  dexa  conmigo 
Este  joven,  no  le  lleves 
Donde  estan  sus  enemigos 
Que  le  mataran  sin  duda. 

0  vuelvelo  do  ha  salido." 

Y  dixo,  **  no  puedo  hacerlo. 
Que  los  dos  somos  ministros 
De  Addicha  mi  senora, 

Y  llevo  mandado  y  dicho 
Que  de  sus  algos  disponga 
A  su  consejo  y  juycio.'' 
Dixo,  **  pues  si  eso  es  ansi 
Departe  de  Dios  te  digo 
Que  le  acompaiies  y  guardes 
En  el  poblado  y  camino, 
Acostar-le  has  a  tu  lado, 
Duermase  y  coma  contigo 
No  le  dexes  de  tu  vista. 

Y  tendras  por  advertido 
Que  ha  de  ser  aun  este  joven 
Profecta  y  sancto  caudiUo, 
Amado  de  su  Senor 

Sobre  quantos  han  venido. 
Con  el  Alchoram  perfecto, 
Sello  de  lo  descendido. 
Con  el  qual  seran  domados 

Y  a  su  obedencia  traydo 
Gente,  angeles  y  alchines." 
Sin  ser  de  nadi  ofendidor, 
Hara  temblar  las  comarcas 
De  todos  sus  enemigos, 

Y  do  llegara  su  nombre 
Sera  guardado  y  tenido. 

Y  le  casara  el  Sen  or 
Segun  que  lo  tiene  escripto 
Con  la  muger  mas  honrada 
Que  tiene  el  umano  siglo, 

*  i^jff  9  1*  l®y  ^®  Moyses. 
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De  8u  propia  casa  y  sangre 
Noble  y  de  estado  muy  rico." 
Dixole  Mayqara  entonoes : 
*'  No  hay  en  todos  los  nacidos 
Mugcr  mas  honrada  y  noble 
Con  todos  los  requisitos 
Que  mi  seuora  Addicha, 
A  (^uien  al  presente  sirvo, 
Esta  es  de  su  propia  casta, 
De  su  linage  escogido, 
Kiquisima  y  facultada, 
Hermosa  de  talle  y  brio. 
De  virtudes  es  dechado 
Todo  y  mucho  mas  que  digo ; 
Mas  buena  sera  su  suerto 
Si  le  toma  por  marido." 
Dixo  el  honrado  hermitaiio  : 
**  Sobre  quantas  ban  nacido.*' 
Con  esto  se  dcspidieron, 

Y  apercibio-le  y  pervino 
Que  guardase  aquel  secrete 
Hasta  su  tiempo  debido. 
Llcgaron  pues  en  Haxem 
Siendo  el  tiempo  muy  propicio 
Librando  sus  mercancias 
Cargando  de  nuevos  lios. 
Dixo  May9ara  a  Mob  am  ad  : 

**  Yo  be  andado  en  este  officio 

En  casa  de  mi  senora 

Bien  quarenta  anos  cumplidos, 

Y  jamas  ningun  viaje 

Lo  que  en  este  ten  go  visto, 
De  aumento  de  gracia  y  bien  : 
Que  paroce  es  increydo 

Y  toda  nuestra  ganancia 
Todo  este  arrisque  adqucrido 
Es  de  tu  parte  o  Mohamad, 
A  ti  debo  atribuyrlo, 

A  ti  despues  del  Sciior 
Se  debe  la  palma  ami  go, 

Y  querria  no  cayese 
Tanta  merccd  en  vacio, 
Sino  que  te  fuese  grato 
Pues  lo  tienes  merecido, 
Toma  un  camello  ligcro, 

Y  alarga  el  paso  corrido 
A  demandar  las  albricius 
De  nuestro  bien  sucedido, 
A  Addicha  mi  seiiora, 
Do  cuya  gratitud  fio 


Satisfara  in  trabazo, 
Que  nada  deza  en  olbido." 
Asi  lo  dixo  y  Mohamad 
Al  tiempo  qne  el  sol  marchito 
Esconde  sas  claros  rayos 
Dexando  el  delo  yacio 
Descubrio  los  miradorea 
Do  lleva  el  sennelo  y  tino 

Y  do  la  noble  senora 
Hace  centinela  y  viso. 
Solia  muy  de  ordinario 
Tener  Addicha  consigo 
Muchas  mugeres  honradas, 
A  quien  de  costa  y  vestido 
Sustentara  y  adomaba, 

Y  con  estas  de  contino 
Puesta  una  cortina  o  pano 
En  la  yentana  tendido 
Eataba  todas  las  tardes, 
Mirando  si  en  el  camino 
Verian  venir  las  rcquas 

Que  eran  de  Macca  el  auzilio. 
Estaban  aquclla  tarde 
En  esta  forma  que  digo, 
Al  tiempo  que  el  agnardado 
Mas  que  la  luz  en  el  limbo 
Dcscendio  del  monte  al  valle 
Aquel  perfecto  narciso, 
Que  quando  el  sumo  Hacedor 
Quicre  cumplir  su  Jaycio 
Da  la  traqa  do  no  ayerta 
Ningun  himagenatiyo. 
Asomo  el  gallardo  joyen 
Con  aquel  ser  cristalino, 
Que  le  influyo  su  Hacedor 
Para  hecho  tan  subido. 
Yenia  en  su  compania 
Aquel  serufin  bcndito, 
Que  sobre  quatro  yerdugos 
De  resplandor  diamantino, 
Trahia  una  alcoba  hecha 
De  color  bermezo  fine 
Taxonada  de  aljofar  y  oro 
Baxada  del  cielo  inpiro 
A  modo  de  palio  triunfo 
Sobre  su  cuorpo  pulido, 
Dos  angelcs  a  sus  lados 
En  trage  humane  yestidos 
A  modo  de  dos  soldados 
Del  militar  exercicio. 
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En  este  trage  venia, 
Quando  Addicha  le  Tido> 
Que  como  abaorta  y  torbada 
Baxo  luego  a  recibirlo. 
Apeose  y  dio  a^alem 
Sobre  eUa  y  de  bu  eanrino 
Le  dio  Guenta  por  entero,. 
Como  May9ara  le  dixo. 
Ella  tan  agradecida 
Quanto  el  eora^on  rendido 
A  gualardonar  la  suerte 
De  tan  dichoso  servioio, 
Le  dixo  ''  YiielYe  Mohamad 
Adonde  M ay9ara  has  dicho 
Que  queda,  y  los  dos  manJEUia 
Entrareys  juntos  y  unidos, 
Con  la  requA  y  la  compaxia 
Que  a  esta  Jornada  haveys  ido.'' 
Assi  fue  hecho  y  entraron, 

Y  May^ara  apercibido 
Relato  muy  largamente 
El  singular  beneficio 
Que  de  Mohamad  tenia ; 

Y  como  le  era  debido 
Gualardon  muy  singular, 
Estraordinario  y  crecido ; 

Y  d  mas  desto  muy  de  espacio 
Belato  lo  que  eys  oydo 

Del  cuento  de  Yuheyar 
Muy  a  lo  largo  y  tendldo,. 
Asi  lo  de  la  Annabua, 
Como  del  ser  su  marido. 
De  lo  qual  ella  admirada 
En  pago  del  buen  aviso 
Le  dio  quatro  cientas  doblas 
De  estrenas  sin  sus  devidos  : 

Y  a  Mohamad  dixo  aparte 
Yes  con  Mayqara  al  ezido 
Donde  apascientas  mis  vacas 

Y  de  todas  escogidas  . 
Podras  sacar  tres  temeros 

Y  llevarlos  a  tu  tio ; 

Y  sobre  el  sueldo  asignado 
Otro  camello  te  asigno. 
Dixole  mas  preguntando, 
Con  termino  entretenido 

Que  haras  con  los  tres  temeros 


Bisspues  de  haber  los  traydo,  - 
En  qae  podras  emplearlos  ? 
Dixo :  **  mi  ami  ^  me  ha  dicha 
Que  quiere  casar  me  aora 
Con  la  hija  de  un  mi  tio, 

Y  el  uno  de  los  beoerros- 
El  mexor  y  mas  lucido 
lie  dare- por  acidaqae. 
El  otro  sera  espendido. 
En  la  boda  y  convidados^ 

Y  el  otro  para  principio 

Del  gasto^  que  estoy  muy  corto, 

Y  Allah  es  ei  sobrado  y  rico." 
Dixole  Addicha  entonces : 

**  Cierto  que  has  destrebuydo 
Los  temeros  cuerdamente 

Y  en  sus-lugares  debidos ;:  . 

Y  pues  gttstas  de  casarte 
Siguiendo  ese  mismo  hilo 
Yo  quiero  amigo  que  seas 
Casado  como  tu  has  dicho 
Por  mi  mano,  y  escusarte- 
Siendo  todo  el  gasto  mio 

Y  aliyiarte  de  acidaque 
De  las  joyas  y  utabios. 
Todo  quiero  caulevarlo, 

Y  darte  asiento  cumplido 
Con  hija  de  tu  linage 

Si  a  ti  te  acontenta  digo, 
Hermosa  graoiosa  y  rica, 

Y  a  mas  desto  certifico 
Que  te  ama  en  sumo  grade, 
Con  cora9on  casto  y  Umpio./' 

**l  Quien  es,  respondio  Mohamad^ 
De  las  hijas  de  mis  ties 
La  que  dAs  en  su  derecho 
Tantas  partes  que  mi  admiro." 
"  Yo  soy  replico  Addicha 
La  que  te  suplico  y  pido 
Que  me  admitas  por  muger 
Si  lo  tengo  merecido." 
Dice  que  abaxo  Mohamad 
Aquel  semblante  bendito, 
De  la  amorosa  demanda 
Afrentado  y  muy  corrido, 
Puso  los  oxos  en  tierra 

Y  asi  respondiendo  dixo. 
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"To  soy  pobre  como  sabes 
Mi  caudal  corto  j  mezqnino 
Tu  riquisima  y  potente  : 

Y  aunque  en  linage  medidos 
Las  sangres  en  higual  grado, 
En  los  algos  desdecimos." 

**  El  algo  que  es  perdurable 
Ese  63  cl  bueno  y  el  rico. 
El  qual  en  ti  ye  Mohamad 
Tengo  tanteado  y  visto,** 
Dixo  Addicha :  "  no  dudes, 
Mi  dicho  habla  a  tu  tio 
Para  que  luego  manana 
Sieudo  dello  Allah  servido 
Con  diez  de  los  de  Curag 
De  nuestroB  deudos  y  amigos 
Que  OS  vengays  en  compania, 
Dondc  sera  concluydo 
Todo  a  tu  gusto  y  contento." 

Y  asi  Mohamad  lo  hi^o 
Como  lo  ordeno  Addicha, 

Y  tuvo  efecto  cumplido. 
Caso  con  csta  seiiora 

£n  quien  tubo  quatro  hijos  * 

Y  ties  hijas,  y  murieron 
Todos  en  tiempo  florido. 
Solo  Fatima  la  noble 
De  las  mugeres  caudillo, 
La  que  caso  con  Ali 

Que  i'ue  de  Mohamad  prime ; 

Y  de  3US  otras  mugeres 
Tuvo  solamente  un  hijo 
En  Murien  hija  de  Omar, 
Que  tuvo  por  appellido 
Hibrnhim,  tambien  murio 
En  ticma  edad,  que  ya  quiso 
Allah  que  no  los  tuviese, 
Solo  para  el  parayso 


Y  para  contradecir 

Y  esmentir  aquel  maldito 
De  Abuchahil  que  decia 

'  Que  era  abetar  conocido : 

Y  por  que  pues  era  solo 
En  la  gracia  y  escogido, 
Euese  solo  a  todas  manoB 
Esentario  y  algaribo).' 

Pues  quando  AlMh  fa6  placiente 

Y  llego  al  tiempo  asignado 
Quel  alcoran  descendiese 

Y  sus  mandamientos  santofl ; 
Andando  nn  dia  Muhamad 
Por  el  monte  tronizando 

De  Ohud  junto  de  Maca, 
Descuidado  de  tal  caso 
Le  aparecio  el  fiel  Chebril, 

Y  saludole  en  llegando, 

Y  luego  quando  lo  vido 
Vino  a  espantarse  algun  tanto 

Y  allcgolo  hasta  bus  pechoB 
El  augel,  y  asi  apretado 
Amahole  su  persona 

Con  sus  manoB  de  alto  abajo, 
Diciendo :  no  tengas  miedo 
0'  Muhamad  6  mi  amado 
Que  tu  seras  mensajero 
Del  Sciior  que  te  ha  oriado, 
L6  sin  tcmor  ninguno  ^ 
Estas  cartas  que  te  traigo 
De  parte  del  alto  Bey, 
En  doude  vicnen  cifriaidos 
Todos  quautos  alquitebes 
Fueron  del  cielo  baxados, 
Para  que  los  amonestes 
X  todos  en  igual  grado, 
Sin  quo  de  tu  amonestanza 


*  Variantc  scgun  cl  MS.  de  Londros. 

En  CAta  tuvo  ncUo  hijos 

Y  hijns  todo8  criados, 

Y  Hc  muiieron  infantes 
Quo  a  manccboji  no  llcp:aron. 
Bola  Fatima  qucdo 

I)c  las  mugrroH  p1  luuro. 

La  quo  caH(J  con  Ali 

Dc  Hu  padre  primo  hcimano, 

Y  dc  laH  otraM  que  tuvo 
Solo  un  hijo  fuc  engcndndo 


En  Matiom  hija  de  Omar, 
A'  quien  por  nombre  Uamaran 
Ybrahim,  tambien  muiio 
Mancebo  tiemo  j  loxano. 
Al  fin  aunque  tuvo  bijot 
Gozdlos  muy  pocoa  anot. 
Que  }-a  el  Kefior  ta6  serrido 
Fuete  sin  b\Jos  ni  hemuiiuM, 
Pues  en  la  gjacia  tafi  solo 
Fucsc  solo  ft  todas  manot 


>  Es  probable  que  aqui  falte  al^  (que  no  podia  tenclloB),  y  quo  abetar,  de   Ui 

insolente,  mala  Icngua,  se  refiere  &  Abu  Chahil. 
3  Aqui  acaba  lo  del  MS.  do  Paris. 
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Kinguno  qaede  esortado  ^ 
Birds  que  este  alealam  ^ 
Del  juro  del  soberano^ 

Y  que  no  hay  ninguna  duda 
En  BUS  dichos  declarados, 
Quia  para  los  creyentes 
Que  quieren  seguir  su  bando, 
Aquellos  que  sus  preceptos 
Seran  temientes  y  llanos. 
"  0  Chebril, '  dixo  Muhamad, 
Yo  obedezco  tu  mandado, 
Mas  que  puedo  ser  yo  solo 
Contra  un  destino  tan  largo, 
Tan  endurido  y  tan  fiero, 

Y  un  destierro  tan  pesado ; 
Que  k  mas  de  ser  ydolatras 
Son  tan  fuertes  y  obstinados, 

Y  tan  remotos  que  todos 
8e  anteponen  d  lo  malo/* 
Replicole  el  fiel  Chebril : 
**  No  te  de  ningun  cuidado 
Que  despues  de  Allah  soy  yo 
Quien  siempre  estara  a  tu  lado." 
Dixo  mas  el  annabi : 
**  Como  h4  de  ser  publicado 
Este  tan  grande  espandio, 
Como  sabr^  declararlo? 
Ni  se  leer  ni  escribir, 
Soy  lego,  no  soy  letrado, 

Y  no  podr6  dar  soltura 
De  su  decir  encumbrado." 
La  ora  fae  por  Chebril 
Segunda  ves  amahado 
Enfluyendole  la  ciencia 

Y  el  saber  mas  acertado  * 

Y  dijole,  *'ye  mi  amigo, 
Lee  sin  ningun  empacho 
Tqra  hismi  Babica, 
A  quel  que  te  ha  criado ;  * 
Lee  con  el  nombramiento 
De  tu  Senor  el  honrrado, 
El  que  por  el  alcalam, 
Siendo  lego  te  ha  enseiiado 
Aquello  que  no  sabias, 
1  Esentado,  P. 


De  su  secrete  encerrado." 
Con  esto  se  despidio 
Chebril,  y  quedo  pensando 
Muhamad  en  su  embaxada 

Y  en  aquel  hecho  tan  raro, 
Quedandole  en  su  memoria 
Sin  quedar  punto  ni  razgo 
Estampadas  las  alaias  ^ 
Que  el  angel  le  iba  ensenando, 
Como  si  en  el  mismo  alloh  ^ 
Las  estuviera  estudiando. 

Y  por  aquel  mesmo  tono 
Las  iban  acopilando 
For  manos  del  justo  Usmen 
Tercero  en  los  diez  hermanos : 
Asi  fueron  descendidas 
En  dias  meses  y  anos  : 
Todas  las  santas  alaias 
De  nuestro  Alcoram  honrrado : 
No  baxaron  todas  juntas 
Si  no  que  iban  deballando, 
Segun  la  ocasion  venia 
X  lo  que  va  ®  amonestando, 
(Y  para  dar  las  solturas 
A  lo  que  iban  preguntando)  • 
Al  anabi  los  escribas 
Ydolatras  y  Judaicos. 
Otras  para  las  conquistas 
En  las  batallas  y  campos, 
Unas  alayas  baxaban 
Con  su  perital  ^°  mandado, 
Otros  con  devedamientos 
De  lo  injusto  y  reprovado, 
Otros  memorando  historias 
De  hombres  justos  y  malos, 
r£ira  exemplar  d  las  gentes 
Con  estos  autepasados ; 
Otros  las  mensagerias 
Que  el  Senor  ha  revelado. 
Otras  denotan  castigo, 
Otras  yan  amenazando, 
Otras  prometiendo  gloria 
A  los  sierbos  sobelados : 

Y  asi  cada  qual  baxaba 
'  Alcoram,  P.  •      * 


Gibril,  P. 


4  Encnmbrado,  Variante.   Acendrado,  P. 

*  Halecado,  P.  j^  ^jJl  ^^  ^\j  t^^ 


h  -I 


*  Aleas,  P.  veriot  del  Koran  Sji\ 
»  Del  MS.  de,  P. 


'  Tabla  ^^)|1 . 
»o  Precept^,  P. 


Iba,  P. 
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Y  as:  com  J  Allah  teLia 
Ea  =■!  5ar.'*T  orlecado. 

Y  5:^-1.  lo  baxacas  tc-das. 
El  a^fiitfeb  ya  form  ado 
EriT^fiido  por  el  angel 
Por  ITTihamad  p^iblica^io. 
Copi'udo  por  ITsmen, 
Del  annabi  secretario, 
Para  darle  mas  contento 
Le  fue  todo  present  ado 
De  Chebril  en  una  suma, 

Y  quando  fue  cot^iado 
Aquvl  que  copilo  tsmen 
En  tiempo  diverse  t  largo, 
Con  el  que  trajo  Chebril, 
Estaba  tiin  sincerado 

Que  punto  no  diferia, 
Como  .si  una  propia  roano 

Y  un  alcalam  *  lo  gravara. 
Dig  J  en  haber  nada  falto 

Dc  alharfos  xaddas'  ni  pantos 
Ni  en  lo  demas  acetado  * 
Qrie  aquel  que  el  angel  le  diu 
*  Escribio  su  propia  mano. 
Venia  en  dicz  y  seis  hojas 
De  la  grandeza  y  tamano 
De  un.i  dobla  dama^quina, 

Y  su  alharfe  tan  delgado 
Como  polos  de  serpiente, 
La  tint  a  en  color  morado, 

Y  la«  cubiertas  tenia 
Hoc  has  de  color  casta  no. 
Era  lipible  y  visible 
Para  todo  alcafarado,* 

Y  no  lo  podia  leer 
Ninguno  destaharado. 
Xi  jamas  hubo  alcalam 
Quo  pudicse  simularlo. 
NunrrJi  lo  dejo  Muhamad 
Fu(ni  de  su  dicstro  lado, 

Y  luego  como  murio 

Fu<'  muy  de  veras  buscado 
Por  Usnien  y  por  Ali, 


Y  no  pudieron  ballulo: 

Y  creen  que  n  rolfaio 
Por  docde  fae  deballado. 
Luego  como  el  aiiiial» 
Fue  por  Chebril  albriciadOy 
Dio  principio  k  wa  comandm 
Tratando  y  comanicando 
Entre  sns  deudos  j  amigot 
Con  nn  singular  recalo 
Por  temor  de  los  Judios, 
Que  ya  lo  andaban  cercando 
De  mucho  antes  que  nacieaet 
Sus  contraries^  adTenaiios. 
Por  otra  parte  le  anima 

El  angel  que  de  otdiiiazio 

Le  arrentaba  *  y  daba  eaftierzo 

Sin  un  momento  dejarlo ; 

Y  ansi  no  se  detallaba 
Por  ningun  adverso  caau 
De  su  perfeto  •  juicio, 

y i  en  repentinos  rebatos, 
Suspendio  ninguna  duda : 
Xi  fue  en  el  responds  tarduo 
Por  que  Chebril  le  albriciaba 
Lo  presente  adveniciado 

Y  todo  le  era  visible 

En  un  momento  ^^  abreviado. 
Comenzo  su  maBsedumbre 
Su  suavidad  mostrando, 
Una  ynbocacion  tan  alta. 
Sin  ser  nadi  de  su  bando 
Sin  Eey  ni  grande  ninguno 
Que  le  quisiese  hacer  lado ; 
Solos  tres  de  quien  fiaba 
Su  secreto  y  su  cuidado. 
Era  su  habla  tan  duloc, 
Su  decir  tan  tiemo  y  blando, 
Que  provocaba  d  seguirle 
En  solo  mover  sub  labioa, 
Amonesto  su  anabua 
Entre  los  suyos  y  estraSos, 
Entre  amigos  y  enemigoa 
Sin  dar  atras  ningun  paao. 
Entre  tanta  ydolatria 


»  Senalado,  P. 
*  Ecei)tado,  P. 
'  Continuos,  P. 


>  Pluma. 
»  Lo,  P. 
•  Alentaba,  P. 


Zt  sefial  de  dupUeaeion. 

*  ij\i^f  expiadm  penitsates. 
»  Profetico,  P.  w  Snmario^  P. 
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Entre  aqael  pueblo  judaico 
Puera  de  bu  genealogia 

Y  de  su  patria  arredrado. 
Kunca  tuYo  su  persona 
Oculta  entre  sus  contrarios, 

Y  no  fa6  nocido  de  ellos 
Per  mas  que  lo  proouraron, 
Fue  siempre  con  sus  companas, 
Que  nunca  quiso  dejarlos, 

Asi  enseiiando  su  ley 
Como  en  las  guerras  lldiando. 
Era  de  animo  fiero, 
Bobusto  furioso  y  brayo, 
Valiente  con  los  yalientes 

Y  benigno  con  los  flaoos, 
Tuvo  Sana  militante 
Soprimida  no  arrojado, 
Conocido  en  las  peleas 
Muy  diestro  apie  y  acabaUo. 
Yaron  de  muy  grande  fuerza,  ^ 
Temido  su  fuerte  brazo, 

Era  recto '  en  la  justicia, 
K  la  razon  allegado, 
Pcrdonador  de  ignorancias, 
Sin  ser  de  nadi  rogado, 
Compasiyo  a  los  enfermos, 
Amsdiador  de  los  flacos, 
Consolador  de  los  tristes, 
Socorredor  de  cuitados, 
Nunca  hizo  mayorias 
Entre  sus  contemporanos, 
Ni  quizo  cetros  ni  pompas 
De  Keyes  ni  Prebostados  ; 
Ni  de  sus  grandes  vitoriais 
Quizo  ningun  prez  mundano, 
Ni  mas  que  sus  Companeros 
Tomo  para  sf  descanso  : 
A  nadi  daba  sospecha 
Por  que  estaba  de  su  cabo 
Mucbas  veces  en  exordio 
En  su  Seiior  contemplando. 
Amahaba  las  herideis 
Solo  con  aceite  bianco 
Con  que  curaba  las  llagas 
Con  la  gracia  de  su  mano. 


Desterro  los  azihreros, 

Y  los  sorteros  falsarios, 
Los  misticos  calumniantes, 
Los  fracidantes'  ingratos: 
En  ^  su  traje  £  la  usanxa 
De  los  alabides  santos, 

Por  que  siempre  fue  en  sus  obras 

Pure  limpio  justo  y  casto : 

No  tuvo  rudeza  humana, 

Limpios  sus  miembros  quedaron, 

Sin  ynn "  que  lo  incitase, 

A  ningun  hecho  profane  : 

Ni  sueno  que  le  adormeciese, 

£n  ning^un  pesado  oaso, 

Sin  pemicioso  acidente, 

De  transgresos  evitado. 

Bien  es  verdad  que  podia 

Que  al  fin  era  hombre  humane 

Caer  en  cosas  de  genero, 

Por  su  natural  pegaso 

Que  fue  adotibo  del  mundo, 

Pero  como  fue  esentario 

No  pudo  nunca  caer 

Sine  d  la  derecha  mano 

Por  que  la  soga  humanal 

Ni  el  mundo  con  su  reclame 

No  podian  retraerlo 

Del  prez  del  que  fu6  dotado. 

Era  sohenihU '  estable, 

Siempre  lo  tuvo  en  un  grado 

Su  real  magnificencia, 

De  que  fu6  muy  abonado, 

Tuvo  gracia  especialada, 

En  superlatibo  grado 

Sobre  quantos  mensajeros 

Y  annabies  deballaron, 
Gracia  que  recluyo  en  ella 
Quantas  gracias  alcanzaron. 
Asi  de  jure  deidoso 

Como  de  genero  humane. 
Era  de  sueno  ligero, 
Siempre  estaba  sobelado, 
Comia  muy  pocas  veces 

Y  de  muy  pocos  guisados, 
Hambre  sed  calor  y  frio 
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Tuvo  segun  nuestros  sabios, 
Tuvo  como  los  demas, 

Y  no  diccn  que  tuviese 

£n  ningun  tiempo  cansancio. 
Dice  Alhasan  tantus  cosas 
De  este  bien  aventurado, 
Que  quando  acabar  pensamos 
Sera  no  habcr  comenzado  : 
Fueron  como  atras  so  dijo, 
Por  las  angelicas  manos 
Taharadas  sus  entraiias 
Por  quo  no  fuese  asentado 
El  alooram  dondc  hubieso 
Muestra  de  ningun  pecadu : 
Rudeza  espcculatiba 
Senal  sospccha  ni  rastro, 

Y  ansi  despues  que  en  la  tierra 
Sus  editos  comenzaron 
Cesaron  los  alcalames 

De  los  tronales  alai'xicos, 
Dando  los  allohadores 
Espandio  a  bus  traslados  : 
En  las  tcrrenas  comarcas 
8u  santa  ley  enscfiundo  ^ 
Iraitando  li  los  del  Cido 
Con  toda  prisa  y  cuidado. 
Dice  Alhasan  quo  dejo 
Nuestro  annabi  en  poco  rato  * 
Florccido  su  alcoran, 

Y  despues  del  fu6  granado. 


No  tuTo  genealogia 

Por  que  como  esti  oontado 

TodoB  BUS  hijos  murieron ; 

Y  Abilhasan  aprobando 
El  secreto  de  esta  causa, 
Bice  y  afirma  este  caso  ' 
Que  los  de  su  dim  seriaii 
Sub  descendientes  ccrcanosy 
El  tronco  de  su  linaje, 

Por  que  su  ley  heredaaY>n. 
Ordeno  la  Bunaloja  ^ 
Con  acuerdo  de  hombrea  sabios 
De  BUS  queridoB  Buhabes, 

Y  por  el  angel  guiados, 
Atendiendo  a  las  flaquezas 
De  los  compuestos  humanos, 
Dando  en  partes  libertad, 

Y  en  partes  nos  apretando. 
Quedo  su  gracia  espandida 
Sobre  su  dim  enxalzado, 

Y  sobre  los  muzlimcs, 
Por  que  el  Seiior  soberano 
Lo  firm  6  con  la  promesa 
De  su  juro  seculado. 

Y  por  esto  nuestra  ley 

Y  sus  mandamientoB  santos 
No  pucde  ser  derogada 
Como  los  otros  quedaroziy 
Hasta  que  con  clla  acabe 
Todo  quanto  fue  criado. 


CANTO  CUARTO  DE  LA  ISTOllIA  DE  NUESTRO  ANNABI 
MUHAMAD  CALAM,  TRATA  DEL  8UBIMIENT0  A  LOS 
CIELOS  Y  ENZALZAMIENTO  DE  LOS  CINCO  ZALAES. 


En  la  mas  solida  noclic 
Obscura  lobrega  y  negra 
Que  despues  que  fue  criada 
Causo  la  luz  con  su  ausencia, 
En  ella  no  cantan  gallos, 
Ni  campean  bestias  fieras, 
Ni  auUan  ni  ladran  pcrros, 
Ni  aves  noctumas  velan  : 
Y  no  es  mucho  que  los  gallos 
De  su  cantar  se  suspcndun, 
Ni  (jue  los  perros  no  ladren, 
Mas  es  bien  que  se  detcngan 


El  susurrar  de  las  agnas, 
Los  cantos  de  las  sirenas, 
El  gemir  de  las  serpientcs, 
Los  auUidos  de  las  fieras, 
£1  retumbar  de  los  montes, 
El  eco  de  las  cavemas, 
El  sacudir  de  los  vientos, 
El  producir  de  la  tierra, 
El  brotar  las  tiemas  plantas. 
El  florecer  de  las  yerbas, 
Y  el  navegar  de  los  peces, 
Entre  las  aguas  espesas. 
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Ni  que  las  demas  oriaturas 
Que  Bobre  la  tierra  alientan 
Cesen  de  bu  acoBtumbrado 

Y  esta  noche  Be  enmudeBcan. 
Enmudezcan  que  es  muy  juBto 

Y  presten  atenta  oreja 
Por  que  lo  dicho  *  conciba 

Lo  que  no  podrdn  bus  lenguas : 

Y  aunque  la  mia  pretende 
Decir  algo,  es  cosa  cierta 
Que  serd  sola  la  sombra 
De  lo  que  decir  pretenda 
Por  ser  el  mas  grave  hecho 
Que  Bobre  los  hijos  de  Edam 
Descendio  por  escriptura 
Ni  Be  figuro  por  senas. 
Dire  lo  que  yo  pudiere, 

Que  no  es  mucho  que  me  atreva 
A  decir,  pues  la  palabra 
De  nuestro  annabi  me  esfuerza, 
Lo  mismo  que  el  dijo,  digo, 
Lo  que  el  alcoran  aprueba, 
Lo  que  su  alaya  refiere 
Verdad  pura  limpia  y  neta, 
Lo  que  paso  en  una  noche, 

Y  aun  en  menos  de  hora  y  media, 
Quen  muchos  millares  de  anos 
Ninguno  pasar  pudiera, 

Y  pues  para  quien  lo  hizo 
'Fu6  cosa  liana  y  ligera : 
Digamos  lo  que  la  istoria 
Por  BU  discurso  nos  muestra 
Desde  el  alto  cideratu  * 
Deciende  con  gran  presteza, 
Aquel  Serafin  mas  bello 
Quo  crio  naturaleza, 

Con  un  precioso  mensaje, 

Y  una  tan  alegre  nueva 

Con  la  qual  se  alegra  el  suelo  ; 

Y  aun  el  cielo  se  hermosea, 

Y  como  el  caso  pedia 
Alegrias  placenteras, 
Bajaba  tan  lindo  y  bello 
Quanto  imaginar  se  pueda : 
Blanco  que  la  niebe  absconde, 
Su  luz  la  del  sol  arriedra, 
Sub  ropas  con  lazos  de  oro, 


Y  muchas  flores  en  ellas, 
Con  muchas  alas  tendidas, 
Llenas  de  preciosas  piedras, 
Grande  de  grande  estatura, 
De  incomparable  presencia, 

Y  sobre  su  hermosa  frente, 
Dos  azatras  se  demuestran 
Escritas  de  claredad, 

Y  mas  quel  sol  rayos  echan. 
Le  yleha  yle  AUdh,  decia 
En  el  azatra  primera, 
Muhamad  Rasul  Allah, 
Publicaba  la  postrera. 

Dijo  el  annabi :  ''  yo  estando 
Una  noche  escura  y  fria, 
Entre  Azafi  y  Almarguat 
Eeposando  al  tiempo  que  era 
Mas  sabroso  y  dulce  el  sueiio, 
La  noche  en  silencio  puesta 
Quando  del  cansado  dia 
La  gente  descansa  y  huelga, 
Me  aparecio  el  fiel  ChebrU 
Muy  hermoso,  y  como  llega 
Me  saludo  y  dice,  amigo 
Despierta  caudillo  espierta, 
Despide  el  sabroso  sueiio, 
Que  esta  noche  y  hora  mesma 
Hablaras  con  quien  no  duerme, 
Ki  piensa,  ni  se  trascuerda, 
Apercibete  Muhamad 
Anda  apriesa  que  te  espera 
El  Senor  que  te  ha  criado 
Para  gracias  tan  inmensas ; 
Sube  sobre  este  alborag,* 
Que  yo  llevare  la  rienda, 

Y  lo  guiar6  al  lugar 
A  donde  Uevarte  deba. 
Asi  me  apretd  mis  ropas 

Y  sobre  la  hermosa  bestia 
Cabalgu^  y  Chebril  guiando, 
Al  marquediz  ^  enderesa, 
Adelantose  Chebril, 

Y  sobre  la  santa  puerta 
Del  santificado  templo 

Se  puso  y  se  me  presienta 
Con  tres  brevajes  diversos 
Sobre  su  mano  derecha, 
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Que  fue  del  hado  indldo, 
Ordenatiba  repreba 
Similitud  propia  y  cierta 
De  las  tres  leyes  del  mundo^ 
(Mora  Gristiana  y  Ebrea),  * 
Leche,  miel  y  vino  fueron : 

Y  dice  de  esta  manera, 

**  Mohamad  de  cstos  especies 
Mira  el  que  mas  te  acontenta 
Para  beber,  y  el  que  fuere 
Toma  y  bebe  lo  que  quieras.'' 
Muhamad  sin  detenerse 
Alargo  la  mano  diestra 
Al  vaso  que  estaba  enmedio 
Do  la  leche  estaba  puesta, 
Bebio  de  ella  y  fu6  tan  poco 
Lo  quo  bebio,  que  si  fuera 
TodOy  fuera  gran  bien  nuestro, 
Pero  fu6  desdicha  nuestra : 
Dijo  el  angel :  6  Muhamad ! 
''  Si  acabaras  y  bobieras 
Toda  la  leche,  y  tu  aluma 
Libre  de  chahana  fuera." 
Arrepiso '  el  annabi 
Dijo  con  ansia  sedienta, 
"Dame  Chebril,  beber^ 
Dcse  vaso  lo  que  resta." 
**  No  hay  lugar,  dijo  Chebril, 
Por  que  ya  en  la  mente  etema 
Era  juzgado  este  hecho, 
Ko  te  aflija  ni  dc  pena.'' 
Entramos  en  la  mcsquida 
En  la  qual  hallc  por  cuenta 
Trescientos  y  tres '  hcrmacos 
Mensajeros  y  Profetas, 

Y  ansi  como  entrar  me  vieron, 
Me  hicieron  gran  reverencia, 

Y  todos  me  saludaron, 
Mostrando  en  si  grande  fiesta, 
Diciendo,  "  seas  bien  venido 
Sello  y  cspcranza  nuestra, 
Profetisado  por  todos 

Los  que  estin  en  tu  prcsencia, 
Albriciamoste  Muhamad 
Que  ante  al  Rcy  de  la  grandcza 
Eres  el  mas  estimado 


Que  quantos  pisaron  tiexra." 
Con  esto  me  senalaron 
Poniendome  en  delantera 

Y  ellos  tras  de  mi  en  azaf  * 

Y  Chebril  siendo  almoedan, 
Celebramos  dos  aracaa 

De  azala  y  en  siendo  hechas, 
Todos  me  testificaron 
Por  el  ultimo  profeta ; 

Y  dando  azalem  sobre  ellosy 
Salimos  la  puerta  afuera, 

A  donde  estaba  una  escala 
Ko  de  rustica  madera, 
Mas  era  de  oro  bermejo 
De  plata  y  preciosas  piedras, 
De  corales  y  almaijen, 
Ambar  alcanfor  y  perlas : 
Dijo  el  Angel :  *'  ye  Mohamad 
Sube  por  esta  escalera. 
Que  desde  el  lugar  do  estoy*^ 
Al  cielo  mas  alto  llega." 
Al  pie  de  la  escala  atado 
El  buen  alboraque  deiaiiy 

Y  principiando  a  subir 
Por  los  escalones  de  ella 
Entrerrompense  los  cielos, 
Abrense  *  clareantes  puertas, 
Resplandecen  sus  entradas 
Sus  alcazares  y  vegasy 
Gozanse  los  almalaques, 
Las  potestades  se  huelgan. 
Las  tronaciones  se  humillan, 

Y  las  aluinas  mas  bellas 
Alaban  d  su  Hacedor, 
Quen  tal  noche  y  tal  belleza 
Les  cnseno  aquel  por  quieu 
Todas  cosas  fueron  hechas. 
Dixo  el  annabi,  "  subimoB 

Yo  y  Chebril  como  el  que  vuela 
Llevandome  dc  la  mano 
Que  memento  no  me  deja, 
Vide  estrellas  rescolgadaa  ^ 
Como  alumbrantes  candelaa 
Que  del  primer  cielo  penden, 

Y  nuestro  suelo  gobieman. 

Y  en  este  primero  cielo 
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Halle  i  nuestro  padre  Edam, 
Al  qual  salud^  y  me  dijo, 
*^  Hijo  bien  yenido  seaSy 
Albnciote  hijo  bueno 
Con  las  mas  honradas  nuevas, 
Que  oyeron  qnantos  ban  sido 
Nacidos  de  mi  linea.^' 
Luego  pregono  Cbebrily 

Y  el  azald  nos  presienta, 

Y  con  nuestro  primer  padre 
Celebramos  dos  anefilas, 
Con  que  nos  acompanaron 
Quantos  almalaques  eran 
En  este  cielo,  y  despues 
Seguimos  nuestra  carrera, 

Y  llegamos  al  segundo : 
Donde  en  muy  hermosas  tiendas, 
Estaban  Ise  y  Yahiye, 

Con  tanta  gloria  y  riqueza, 

Y  dando  azalem  sobre  ellos, 
Dicenme  enborabuena, 
Seas  bien  venido  Muhamad, 
Caudillo  de  los  profetas.  ^ 
Con  ellos  bice  azala, 

Y  luego  dimos  la  vuelta 
Para  subir  al  tercero, 
Que  no  tardo  larga  pieza : 
Adonde  estaba  Yusuf, 

El  que  estuvo  en  la  cistema, 
Con  el  qual  bice  acaU, 

Y  de  la  misma  manera 

Que  me  albriciaron  los  otros. 
Me  dio  las  albricias  nuevas  :  ^ 

Y  subiendo  al  cielo  quarto 
Mirando  su  gentileza 
Vide  un  almalaque  grande 
Cuya  admirable  presencia 
Ni  estaba  triste  ni  alegre 
Sino  como  zahareiia  : 

No  se  alegro  con  mi  vista, 
Ni  aun  me  miro  muy  de  veras, 
Ni  se  sonrio  a  mi  cara, 
Como  los  demas  lo  hicieran, 
Aunque  me  dio  el  azalem 
Cumplido,  y  me  dijo,  "  sepas 
0'  Muhamad  que  tu  eres 
El  que  6,  la  naturaleza 


Mand6  AIMh  que  te  dotase 

De  quantas  gracias  se  enderran.*' 

Tenia  un  alloh  delante, 

Una  tabla  grande  y  bella, 

Escrita  de  parte  &  parte 

De  muy  apretada  letra, 

A  la  qual  tabla  miraba 

Con  la  vista  muy  aspecta/ 

Clavados  alii  bus  ojos. 

Que  sus  cejas  no  menea. 

Y  yo  que  atento  miraba 

Yi  hacia  su  mano  iequierda 
Tin  arbol  grande  y  hojoso 

Y  en  todas  sus  ojas  letras, 

Y  yo  deseando  saber 
Esta  causa  tan  secreta, 
Se  lo  pregunt6  d  Chebril, 

Y  dijome  en  su  repuesta : 

**  Has  de  saber  ye  mi  amigo 
Que  este  que  saber  deseas, 
Es  el  angel  de  la  muerte 
Que  nunca  jamas  se  alegra, 

Y  puedes  creer  Muhamad 
Que  si  akgrarse  hubiera, 
A  ninguna  criatura, 

A  ti  solo  lo  hiciera. 
Este  alloh  que  estd  mirando 
Con  tan  grande  diligencia 
Es  al  lauh  almahfud,^ 
Digo  la  tabla  que  en  ella 
Estan  los  nombres  escritos 
De  quantos  vida  sustentan  : 

Y  aunque  asi  lo  solicita 
En  vigilanza  perpetua 
En  particular  lo  mira 
Cada  dia  cinco  vueltas 

Que  son  aquellas  cinco  boras  - 
Tan  encumbradas  y  esentas, 
Que  para  hacer  azald 
El  Senor  las  escogiera, 

Y  al  siervo  que  en  aquel  tiempo 
Lo  v^  con  negligencia, 
Quando  le  quita  su  aroh 
Asienta  sobrel  la  pena, 

Y  si  lo  v6  cuidadoso, 
Con  nia  *  y  con  limpieza, 
Alivianese  sobre  el 
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Y  tratalo  con  clemencia : 

Y  para  saber  el  tiempo 
Ilel  morir  quel  plazo  llega, 
Que  ee  acaba  el  vital  hilo, 

Y  no  tiene  mas  vivienda, 
Ifira  las  ojas  del  arbol, 
Que  tiene  la  misma  cuenta 
De  todos  ios  halecados, 

Sus  nombres  puestos  en  ellas, 

Y  quareinta  dias  antes 
Que  8u  plazo  se  le  acerca  ' 
Ponese  triste  la  oja 

Y  marchitanse  sus  letras. 
La  ora  sabe  que  acaba, 

Y  que  su  plaao  se  acerca, 
Pues  no  tiene  mas  arrizque, 

Y  en  cumpliendo  Ios  quareinta 
Dias  caese  la  boja, 

Y  acude  con  gran  presteza, 
A  recibirle  su  arroh 

Que  ya  mas  vida  no  queda. 
Dijo  el  annabi  si  acaso, 
O  por  suerte  fuese  puesta 
£n  manos  deste  almalaque, 
Lo  que  hay  en  el  cielo  y  ticrra 
No  haria  fJli  mas  bulto 
Que  Bobre  la  tierra  mesma  - 
Un  grano  de  esta  mostasa 
Que  es  simiente  mas  pequeiia. 
Pasamos  mas  adelante 

Y  en  una  muy  rica  ticnda 
Hallamos  al  justo  Edrez ' 
Aquel  de  la  vida  etcma 
Haciendo  azala  con  41 
Despues  de  nuestras  ofertas 
Subimos  al  cielo  quinto 

Y  en  entrando  por  la  puerta 
Hallamos  un  viejo  honrrado 
Blanca  la  barba  y  cabeza 
Kodeado  de  almulaques 

De  sin  numcro  ni  cuenta 
Sobre  un  alcazar  ^  muy  rico 
Con  gran  sosiego  y  prudencia. 
Yo  Ic  prcguntu  a  Chebril 
Por  aquel  viejo  quien  era : 

Y  dijo,  tu  padre  Ybrahim, 


Saludale,  y  con  prestesa 
Le  salud6,  y  el  a  mi 
Como  nuestro  padre  Edan 
Me  saluda  como  injo, 

Y  yo  le  hice  obediencia 
Despues  hice  dos  aracas 
Con  ^1  y  Ios  que  le  cercan, 
De  almalaques  tanto  a^afe 
Que  en  este  cielo  gobieman 

Y  mirando  a  todas  partes 
Llegamonos  a  una  puerta 
Muy  rica  de  alcanfor  bianco 
Con  cerraduras  bermejas. 
Yo  le  pregunt^  a  Chebril 
Por  que  puerta  fuese  aqnella 
Tan  rica  y  tan  bien  cerrada ; 

Y  dizo  llegate  d  ella 
Con  le  yleha  >le  AlMh 

Y  al  momento  sera  abierta. 
Asi  lo  hice  y  se  abrio 

Y  asomandome  por  ella 
Vi  Ios  mas  bajos  abismos 
De  Ios  centros  de  la  tierra ; 
Vide  la  obscura  chahana 
Con  sus  lobregas  retretas, 
Con  sus  hedientes  priaiones, 
Con  sus  grillos  y  cadenas. 
Con  sus  fuegos  encendidos^ 

Y  vi  como  en  ella  penan 
Muchos  de  Ios  de  mi  almna : 
Allah  della  nos  defienda. 
Yo  le  pregunte  d  Chebril 
Que  compaiias  son  aquellas 
Tan  lazradas  y  ennegridas. 

Y  dijo  de  esta  manera, 
Has  de  saber  ye  Muhamad 
Que  aquellos  que  asi  se  mesclan 
En  el  fuego  son  aquellos 

Que  comieron  las  haciendas 
De  Ios  popildos '  que  fueron 
La  cura  de  sus  tutelas ; 
Aquellos  dcsa  otra  parte 
Son  Ios  que  el  logro  aumentan 
Sus  algos  mal  caullebados 
Con  la  codicia  sedienta  ; 
Los  otros  son  del  ibmicio 
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De  la  Uaga  torpe  7  fea 
Que  BUS  simples  apetitos 
Saciaron  en  parte  agena. 
Dixo  el  aaabi  Muhamad 
8i  esto  que  yo  veo  vieran 
Los  halecados  del  mundo, 
Todos  de  espanto  murieran. 
Subimos  al  sesto  cielo 
Mirando  bus  estraiiezas 

Y  vide  &  mi  hermano  Muse 
Sobre  un  almimbar  de  perlas 
Saludamonos  los  dos 

Y  diome  las  buenas  nuevas 
Que  los  demas  me  habian  dado 
Quen  los  otros  cielos  quedan. 
Aqui  vide  un  almalaque 

Con  setenta  mil  cabezas, 

Y  en  cada  cabeza  habia 
Setenta  mil  caras,  y  ellas 
Cada  setenta  mil  bocas 

Y  con  setenta  mil  lenguas 
Cada  boca  tasbibaba 

A  la  divina  potencia 
Con  setenta  mil  lenguajes 
Que  uno  k  otro  no  semeja. 
Despues  que  azala  hicimos 
Seguimos  nuestra  vereda 
Hasta  llegar  al  setcno 
Del  qual  vi  la  gran  belleza 
De  aquel  lugar  do  Chebril 
De  ordinario  se  aposenta 
Cideratu  almuntahe  * 
La  cosa  mas  alta  y  bell  a 
De  quantas  hay  halecadas 
Celestiales  ni  terrenas. 
De  aqui  produce  la  fuente 
De  zalzabil  *  que  por  ella 
Corren  aquellos  dos  rios 
Que  el  Paraiso  rodean 
Donde  me  bane  y  salieron 
Mis  pecados  de  mis  cuestas 
Los  que  habia  adelantado 

Y  aquellos  que  hacer  me  restan. 
Aqui  se  pare  Chebril 

Por  que  su  gran  fortaleza 


No  bastaba  i  soportar 
Solo  un  paso  mas  que  diera 
La  claredad  del  Senor 
Por  que  de  muy  clara  quema. 
Despedfme  de  Chebril, 

Y  otro  angel  se  me  allega 
Muy  hermoso  y  paladino, 

Y  de  grande  forteleza, 

Y  muy  cortezanamente 
Me  dixo  con  faz  muy  leda 
Bien  venido  seas  Muhamad 
Do  tanto  bien '  te  desean. 
Que  yo  dos  mil  anos  antes 
Que  el  Senor  formase  k  Edam, 
Hizo  azal4  sobre  ti, 

Que  otra  cosa  no  me  emplea : 

Y  pues  Allah  fue  servido 
Que  en  esta  noche  te  vea, 

Y  se  cumpla  mi  codicia, 
Esfuerzate  amigo  esfuerza 
Que  yo  te  acompaiiare 
En  el  viaje  que  llevas. 

Y  asi  en  una  tienda  rica 
Entramos  los  dos  en  ella 

Y  pasamos  una  mar 

De  Glared  ad,  que  si  fuera 
En  un  caballo  corriente  * 
TJno  de  los  de  la  tierra 
No  la  pasara  en  cien  anos 
Por  gran  prisa  que  se  diera 

Y  yo  la  pase  mas  presto 

Que  el  ojo  se  abre  y  se  cierra. 
Otro  mar  despues  pasamos 
Escura  espantosa  y  fiera 
Que  pidi  ad  Allah  socorro 
De  ver  el  espanto  de  ella. 
Aqui  hall^  un  almalaque 
Que  el  agua  mesura  y  peza 
La  qual  ^  las  nubes  distilan 
Para  que  las  yerbas  crezcan 
Cuyo  nombre  era  Migueil 
Que  con  cara  placentera 
Me  saludo  y  me  albrioio 

Y  cerca  de  alii  me  muestra 
La  grandeza  de  Yzarafil. 
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0'  Boberana  sapiencia 
Que  has  form  ado  halecado 
Que  tan  sin  medida  j  fuersa 
Que  Bustente  Bobre  un  hombro 
La  maquina  j  la  grandeza 
Del  alarx  del  Piadoso, 
Donde  asiste  por  esencia 

Y  la  bozina  en  bu  boca 
Que  cielo  y  tierra  penetra 
K  donde  estan  les  arrohes 
Como  en  su  pan  las  abejas. 
Vilo  tan  apercebido 

K  soplar  que  en  su  presencia 
Prctendi  hubiera  soplado 

Y  BU  cargo  concluyera. 
Despues  que  nos  saludamos 

Y  yi  toda  su  estraSesa 
Vide  loB  quatro  almalaques 
Aquellos  quel  alarx  Uevan. 
Vi  despues  otro  almalacjue 
Que  le  acompanan  y  cercan 
Setenta  mil  almalaques 

K  quien  manda  que  obcdescan 
El  sciior  todas  las  cosas  ^ 
En  lo  que  le  pertenezcan. 
Este  me  asio  de  mi  brazo 
Llevando  en  compauia  nuestra 
Todos  los  que  le  seguian 
Con  mil  generos  de  fiestas 

Y  pasamos  siete  estajos 
Sus  distancias  y  larguezas 
Que  cada  estajo  tenia 
Quinientos  anos  de  leguas, 

Y  su  distancia  asi  mismo 

No  hay  ojo  que  tal  comprehenda. 

Oy  la  Toz  soberana 

Que  desde  su  grande  altcza 

Dizo,  yd  mis  almalaques 

Leyantad  las  antepuertas 

Esas  que  de  mi  anabi 

Su  vista  impiden  y  vedan 

Y  los  que  el  cargo  tenian 
Lucgo  alzaron  las  cubicrtas ; 
Yi  levantar  las  emparas, 
Vide  tanta  gentileza 

De  almalaques  azaxdados 


Sin  levantar  bus  cabesas, 

Otros  vide  arraqueando 

Que  sus  cvestas  no  enderaEaiii 

Otros  estaban  sentados 

Que  ni  se  alzan  ni  azaohedan* 

Y  todoB  en  bub  postaraa 
Estdn  sin  mndajse  de  alias ; 
Hasta  que  al  son  de  la  tiompa 
De  yzarafil  Be  estremesca. 
Yide  el  alars  de  oro  bianco 
En  cuya  fabrica  pnestas 

Yi  setenta  mil  ciudades 
De  hermoBOB  angeles  llenaB.** 
O'  quantas  grandezas  vide 
Esta  noche  el  gran  Profeta, 
Quantas  admirables  coBas, 
Quantas  gracias  tan  secretas ; 
Yio  los  cieloB  y  bq  anchura 
Con  quanto  en  ella  se  encierray 
Yio  todos  loB  almalaques 
Bus  ordenes  y  bus  letras  ' 
Yio  todos  los  mensajeros 
Quantos  publicaron  letras ; 

Y  hizo  azala  con  todos 
En  la  casa  reverenda. 
Despues  de  esto  en  cada  cielo 
Prosiguio  esta  misma  arenga. 
Que  con  todos  se  detuvo, 

Y  k  todos  hizo  obidiencia, 
Yio  k  cbahana  y  bus  espantos, 
Yio  el  alchana  y  bus  bellezas 
Yio  sus  rios  vio  sub  flicnteS| 
Sus  alcazares  y  vegas, 

Yio  mares  claras  y  esouraSy 
Tantos  misterios  en  ellas, 
Traspaso  aquellos  estados  ^ 

Y  sus  anchuras  tan  buenas  ' 
Cielos  distancias  y  amparas 
Tantos  millares  de  leguas 
Traspaso  aquella  noche 

Que  ticmpo  no  pirdio  en  ella. 
Pues  lo  que  en  millares  de  anos 
Caminar  no  so  pudiera 
No  le  hubiera  hechado  Mta 
Quien  la  pe6ta&a  moviera. 
0'  cosa  jamas  oida, 
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0'  graoia  sin  comprendenciai 
0'  merced  unica  y  sola, 
Que  nadi  llego  d  tenella ! 
Ko  la  Bubida  de  Edriz, 
Ki  de  Noh  la  fortaleza, 
Ki  la  amistad  de  Ibrahim, 
Ni  de  Ayub  la  gran  pacienciay 
Ni  de  Muse  las  razones 
En  la  ensantecida  sierra, 
Que  tuvo  con  su  Senor 
Sus  demandas  y  repuestas ; 
Ni  el  reyno  de  Sulaimen 
Sus  tesoros  y  riquezas, 
Ni  el  enzalzamiento  de  Yze 
Dentre  la  nacion  hebrea 
No  igualaron  a  esta  sola. 
Ni  aunque  se  ponga  con  ellas 
Quantas  gracias  poseyeron 
Todos  los  demas  profetas. 
Mirando  estaba  Muhamad 
Al  alarx  y  su  lindeza, 
Tamto  azafe  de  almalaques, 
Tanto  tasbih  y  le  yleha 
La  resplandor  que  despide 
La  divina  y  alta  esencia, 
Que  atemoriza  el  decirlo, 
Cosa  tan  grave  6  inmensa 
Que  turba  el  entendimiento, 

Y  se  enmudecen  las  lenguas 
De  haber  de  tratar  de  cosas 
Sin  cosa  que  le  semeja. 
Yio  la  claredad  de  AJlah 
Ques  quanto  ver  se  desea, 
"Fin  de  todos  los  contentos 
Bemate  de  gloria  nuestra. 
£sto  estaba  contemplando 
Quando  vio  que  se  sosiegan 
Todas  las  cosas  criadas 
Que  voz  ni  ruido  no  suena 

Y  en  medio  de  este  silencio 
Oyo  la  Buma  grandeza 


Que  dijo :  *'  ye  mi  aaabi 
Yo  soy  tn  Senor  allega 
(Acercate  i  mi  Mohamad :)  * 
Yo  soy  Allah  el  alto  y  grande, 
Allegate  i  mi  no  temas.'' 

Y  como  oyese  esta  vox 
Le  tremolaron  sus  venas 
Que  semcj  antes  palabras 

No  es  macho  que  tiemble  y  tema. 
Dixo  :  "  atahietu  liUehi,  * 
Senor  a  ti  es  la  obediencia, 
A  ti  las  salutaciones, 
A  ti  la  alleganza  buena, 
A  ti  el  azala  perfeto 
i(  ti  la  suma  limpieza." 

Y  dichas  estas  palabras 
Paro  dando  atenta  oreja 
A  ver  lo  que  su  Senor 

Le  manda  6  le  dd  licenzia. 
Dixo  Allah :  ''azalemu  aleicum* ' 
Ye  mi  anabi,  mi  clemencia 

Y  mi  gracia  te  cobije, 

Y  mi  bendicion  te  venga." 
Los  cercanos  almalaqnes 
Que  d  esto  daban  audiencia 
Yiendo  que  las  bendiciones 
Solo  d  Muhamad  las  echa 

"  Asalemu  aleyne*  dizen, 
La  paz  y  salvacion  sea 
Sobre  nos  y  con  los  siervps 
Que  hacen  las  obras  buenas.^ 
'*  Axchedu  dixo  entonces 
Afirmamdo  la  creencia 
En  le  yleha  yle  AlMh 
Solo,  sin  quien  le  paresca."  * 
En  diciendo  esto  Muhamad, 
Los  almalaques  apruevan 
Lo  dicho,  y  dixeron  mas 
Afirmando  su  encomienda 
'*  Axahedu  ana  muhamad* 
Es  su  sierbo  y  en  profeta." 
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Dixo  Allali :  ''  ye  mi  anabi 
Yes  mi  cara  6  mi  prcsencia  ?  " 
Dixo,  "  Seiior  no  te  veo 
Que  tu  claridad  me  ciega, 
Veo  tu  claror  divino 
Quanto  mi  vista  penetra, 
Pero  los  ojos  del  alma 
Tracienden  y  a  verte  Uegan." 
Dixo  Allah :  "ye  mensajero 
Demanda  por  lo  que  quieras 
Que  yo  soy  el  Piadoso  * 

Y  grandcs  son  mis  grandezas." 
Dixo  Muhamad  yo  estaba 
Pcnsando  que  me '  dixera 

Y  demande  a  mi  Seiior 
Demandas  justas  y  honestas. 
Dixe  mas :  ''  Seiior  grandisimo 
Tienes  hechas  mil  promesas."' 

Y  como  corriendo  sangre 
Yi  la  espada  de  la  guerra 
Dc  su  defensa  y  resguarda 
Fue  la  demanda  primera. 
**  Demandote  Seiior  mio 

Si  acaso  ha  de  haber  pcleas 
Sobre  mi  y  los  de  mi  aluma 
Sean  las  mcnos  que  pucdan, 
Pidote  que  nos  desvies 
Del  daiio  que  haccr  nos  quicran, 

Y  a  todo  bien  nos  inclina 

Y  de  hacer  mal  nos  defiondas.* 
Dixo  mas,  Seiior  grandisimo 
Tienes  hechas  mil  promcsas 

A  los  que  ante  mi  ban  sido  ' 
Por  BUS  obras  y  proezas : 
Ya  fuiste  ami  go  de  Ibrahim, 

Y  hablaste  a  Muse  en  la  sierra, 

Y  perdonaste  a  David 
Su  grande  dcsobediencia, 
Diste  a  Sulaimen  el  rcismo 
Con  esplendidu  franqucza, 

Y  Ic  van  taste  a  tu  cielo 

A  Edriz  por  su  gran  purcza  : 
Pues  que  querras  darme  a  mi 
Con  tantas  merccdcs  hechas. 


Dixo  Allali :  "  si  d£  esas  gracias 
Que  dices,  otras  me  qaedan 
Mny  mayores  con  qne  paedo 
Onrrar  d  quien  lo  merezca ; 
Que  si  file  mi  amigo  Ibrahim 
Que  lo  pidieron  sus  prendaa, 
A  ti  tom6  por  amado 
Para  que  me  arredoblescas ; 

Y  si  con  Muse  habI6 
En  la  montana  ^esierta, 
A  ti  sobre  mis  amparas 
Do  jamas  ninffuno  llega ; 

Si  he  subido  a  Edriz  al  oielo 
A  ti  d  la  mayor  alteza 
Do  nunca  subio  oriatura 
Por  muy  perfeta  que  sea : 

Y  si  perdon^  d  David     - 
Despues  de  su  apenidenoia 
A  ti  ya  te  he  perdonado 

Lo  hecho  y  lo  que  hacer  puedos : 

Y  si  a  Zulaimen  he  dado 
Grande  reismo  y  potencia, 
A  ti  la  zora  de  alhamdu 

Y  la  de  alif  lem  mim  delioa.* 
Dite  el  mes  do  Romadam, 
Quel  quo  su  ayuno  caoUeba 
Vivird  perpetuamente 

En  vida  de  gracia  llena. 
Dite  el  dia  de  alchnmua  ^ 
Que  excede  d  todas  las  fiestas 

Y  te  di  el  rio  de  Alcanzar 
Con  sus  Rentes  y  riberas. 
Dite  el  sello  de  la  gracia 
Ques  todo  de  gracia  llena, 
Mira  si  pues  contentarte, 
0'  dime  quo  mas  deseas." 
Contentome  Seiior  mio 
Pues  tu  quieres  que  merezca 
Alcanzar  tantas  mercedes 
Mcdiantc  tu  gran  demencia, 
Dixo  despues :  ''yd  Muhamad 
Yo  quiero  que  me  adeudescas 
Prcceptos  que  ac^uellos  guardea 
Tu  y  los  que  de  tu  ley  sean." 
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Yo  dixe  :  **  ye  mi  Senor 

Tu  eres  qnien  mandas  j  yedas 

Y  yo  Boy  el  obidiente." 

Y  ^1  ques  justo  qne  obedezca 
Adeudecio  sobre  mi 

En  dia  y  noche  ciocueynta 
Azalaes  ^  y  con  esto 
Descendi  de  su  presencia. 
Llegu^  i  donde  estaba  Mub^, 

Y  diome  la  enhorabuena 
De  mi  venida,  y  me  dixo, 

'*  Cuentame  de  que  manera 
Te  ha  ido  con  tu  Senor." 

Y  yo  le  di  cuenta  entera 
De  lo  que  me  adeudecio 
Que  le  guarde  y  le  mantenga. 
Respondiome,  ''  ye  Muhamad 
Muy  pesada  carga  es  esa, 
Vuelve  k  tu  Senor  y  mio 

Y  di  que  te  alivianezca 

For  que  es  muy  flaca  tu  uma ' 

Y  no  podran  mantenerla." 
Asi  rogue  d  mi  Seiior 

Y  yino  de  vuelta  en  vuelta 
For  la  persuacion  de  Muse 
A  resolverse  mi  deuda 

En  solos  cinco  azalaes 
En  el  dia  y  sus  tinieblas : 

Y  de  todos  la  alfadila 
En  estos  cinco  resuelta. 
De  aqui  me  tomo  Chebril 

De  la  mano,  y  por  las  guertas 
Del  alchana  paseamos, 
Viendo  las  fertiles  vegas 
De  Alcauzar  y  Zalzabil, 
Sus  aguas  dulces  y  buenas.^ 

Y  en  saliendo  del  alchana 


Bazamos  por  la  dscalera 
Donde  haUamos  lalboraq 
Como  quedo  atado  en  ella ; 

Y  cabalgando  sobrel 

X  Maca  dimes  fa  vuelta, 
Estando  la  noche  en  calma 

Y  en  su  mismo  punto  puesta. 
Quando  vino  el  claro  dia 

Ya  que  k  clarear  comienza 
Vino  Chebril  i  Muhamad 
Le  dio  la  forma  y  manera 
De  las  arracas  de  azubhi^ 
Como  tenia  de  hazellas 
Fuesto  el  anabi  tras  del, 

Y  el  angel  en  delantera. 
Hicieron  las  dos  de  azubhi 
Con  todas  bus  continencias, 

Y  al  punto  de  medio  dia 
Volvio,  y  por  la  misma  regla 
Hicieron  las  quatro  racas 
Quen  el  dohar '  se  celebran. 
Despues  volvio  por  la  tarda 
Ques  en  la  ora  tercera 

Del  dia,  ques  la  de  ala^ar 

Y  aquel  azala  le  ensena. 
Hizose  el  magrib  con  tres 
Quando  el  sol  absconde  y  cierra, 
Despues  la  ora  de  alatema 
Quando  cierran  sus  tinieblas : 

Y  dixole  ye  mi  amigo 
Estas  cenmonias  hechas 
Son  de  los  cinco  azalaes 

Que  has  baxado  en  encomienda. 
Todo  le  fa^  asi  ensenado 
Quanto  la  santa  ley  nucstra 
Manda  por  su  decretanza, 

Y  el  alcoram  nos  lo  muestra. ' 


CANTO  DE  LA  DECLARACION  DE  LA  ZORA^  DE  ALHAMDU. 


Tocan  palmas  y  atabales 
Y  otros  varios  instrumentos 
Los  ydolatras  de  Maca, 
Muy  alegres  y  contentos, 
Becibiendo  siete  requas 
Que  cargadas  de  sustento 


Entran  i  Maca  aquel  dia 
Que  de  Damasco  vinieron. 
Y  el  mensajero  Muhamad 
Estd  aflijido  y  suspense, 
Congoxado  en  su  persona 
Con  muy  grande  sentimiento ; 
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No  por  que  el  temor  le  aflija  ^ 
Qae  jamas  cupo  en  su  pecho. 
Que  donde  bay  perfeta  fe 
El  temor  no  tiene  asiento, 
Ni  por  codiciosa'cmbidia 
De  ver  sua  contrarios  fieros 
Alegres  con  sus  viandas 
En  tan  apretados  tiempos. 
Ymbidia  rencor  dI  sana 
No  cabe  en  bu  pensamiento, 
Que  libre  desto  quedo 
Quando  le  abrieron  el  pecho. 
Aflfgese  el  ver  los  suyos 
Que  habia  tres  dias  enteros 
Que  no  ban  comido  vianda 
Que  fuese  de  algun  sustento. 

Y  aquel  entraiiable  amor 
Que  no  lo  dexa  un  memento 
Le  atraviesa  las  entraiias 
Aunque  lo  tiene  en  secrete. ' 

Y  con  el  dolor  que  siente 
Su  pecbo  amoroso  y  tiemo, 
Ad  Allah  esta  peticion 
Dirije  en  su  pensamiento. 

"  Sefior  tu  que  te  asomas 
Sobre  lo  oculto  y  secrete, 

Y  sabes  de  tus  criaturas 
Sus  hechos  males  y  buenos, 
Tu  que  das  sustento  al  male, 

Y  aflijes  con  hambre  al  bueno, 
Tu  que  permites  que  sean 
Alimentados  y  ledos 

Estos  fieros  enemigos, 

Y  deshambrientos  tus  sierbos ;  * 
Das  sustento  a  quicn  te  ofende 

Y  a  quien  te  adora  tormento, 
Das  arrisque  d  quicn  te  deja 
Sin  ningun  merecimiento, 

Y  a  quien  te  alaba  y  bendize, 
Beprebas  cada  memento. 
Mira  Senor  mis  compaiias 
Tan  flacos  y  macilentos 
Quen  sola  tu  piadad 
Tienen  su  vida  y  sustento, 
Mas  cerca  esta  tu  socorro 
Quel  ligero  pensamiento, 

De  contino  esta  tu  gracia 


Bescolgada  6  nnestros  megoSy 
Jamas  negues  ta  piadad 
A  quien  la  pidio  en  estrecho, 
A  todos  cone  ta  arrahma 
A  todos  va  dando  aliento, 
Gomo  estos  sierbos  aguardan 
De  tu  piadad  el  remedio." 
Estando  el  santo  profeta 
En  este  apretado  estremo 
Le  aparecio  el  fiel  Chebrily 
Estas  palabras  diciendo : 
*'  La  salvacion  sea  contigo 
0'  flor  de  los  mensajeros 
Sello  de  las  profecias 
Principio  de  los  primeros, 
Alegrate  gran  caudillo, 
Que  solo  d  alegrarte  vengo 
Con  una  graciosa  nueva, 
De  grande  gloria  y  contento  ; 
Tu  Seiior  la  paz  te  ymbia 
Y  para  que  satisfecho 
Quedes  de  tu  peticion, 
Te  ymbia  este  gran  conauelo. 
Que  si  die  a  los  de  Gurax 
Tan  abundantes  sustentos 
Que  son  para  en  este  mundo 
Sustancia  de  solo  el  cuerpo : 
Si  les  die  siete  requajes 
Cargados  de  bastimentos, 
Con  los  quales  se  contentan 
Sin  otro  merecimiento ; 
Para  ti  y  los  de  tu  aluma 
Otros  mayores  contentos 
Al  derredor  de  su  alarx 
Guard  a  el  Senor  de  los  cieloa. 
Quanto  es  en  las  siete  tierras, 
Quantos  viven  en  loe  deles, 
Quantos  viven  en  las  mares, 
Quanto  los  quatro  elementoa 
Produccn  con  sus  especies, 
Hasta  las  nubes  y  vientos, 
Todos  dcmandan  perdon 
Para  ti  y  tus  compaiieros 
Hasta  el  dia  del  juicio. 
Sin  parar  solo  un  memento 
Con  mas  setenta  redobles 
Todos  de  encarecimiento ; 


Afligia,  P. 


»  Encubierto^  P. 


'  Y  desobedientet  riervot,  P. 
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Y  mas  que  serdn  cerradas 
Las  siete  puertas  del  fdego 
A  ti  y  d  todos  los  tuyos 
Que  seguiran  tuA  preceptosa 
Mas  te  ha  dado  tu  Senor 
En  satisfacion  de  aquello^ 
Tin  dia  de  siete  dias, 

Que  es  en  la  semana  el  sexto^ 
De  quien  su  grande  alfadila- 
Es  mayor  y  de  mas  peso 
Que  los  firmamentos  todos 
Que  circunda  el  alto  cielo.^ 
Mas  te  ha  dado  tu  Senor 
Para  el  contrapeso  destos 
Siete  requajes  que  ha  dado 
A  tus  adversarios  fieros : 
La  zora  de  las  loaciones 
Ques  mejor  que  quantos  foeron 
Decendidas  en  el  mundo 
A  todos  los  mensajeros : 
Siete  alayas  hay  en  ella 
Siete  encumbrados  misterios, 
En  los  quales  se  contiene 
Quanto  pidir  puede  un  siervOi 
Los  ciento  y  quatro  alquitebes 
Que  sobre  los  mensajeros 
Han  descendido  basta  hoy, 

Y  todo  quanto  hay  en  ellos^ 
Todo  est^  en  el  alcoram, 

Y  aquel  cifirado  y  compuesta 
En  esta  azora  de  alhamdu 
Sin  faltar  solo  un  memento.  ^ 

Y  para  que  mejor  veas 
La  semejanza  de  aquesto, 
Advierte  y  veras  el  modo 
De  lo  que  te  esta  propuesto. 
Quando  un  mercader  muy  rico 
Va  camino  y  el  dinero 
Lleva  en  plata  y  pesa  mucho, 

Y  para  andar  mas  lijero 
Trueca  la  plata  por  oro 
Ques  mejor  y  menos  peso. 
Caminando  en  su  jomada 
Parecele  que  aun  con  esto 
El  oro  le  pesa  mucho, 


€omo  el  eamino  es  moleBto- 
Para  andar  mas  aliyiado 

Y  mas  oculto  el  dinero^ 
Troca  el  oro  por  aljofiur 
Ques  mejor  y  menos  peso- 
Los  ciento  y  quatro-  alquitebes 
Que  antes  de  ti  descendieron 
Sou  semblanza  de  la  plata 
Ques  su  Yolumen  mas  grueso. 
El  oro  es  la  semejanza 

Del  alcoram  verdadero 
Ques  mucho  mas  su  valor 

Y  el  yolumen  mas  ligero. 
Alhamdu  es  aljofar  finO| 
En  donde  se  resumieroa 
De  todos  los  alquitebes 
Sus  encumbrados  misterios. 

Y  por  que  mas  claro  veas 
Desta  azora  el  alto  preoio 
Has  de  saber  que  se  asconde* 
En  ella  este  gran  secrete, 
Que  qualquiere  que  la  dize 
Con  limpieza  te  promote 
Que  habla  con  su  Senor 
Sin  otro  algun  instrumento^ 

Y  por  que  quiero  que  entienda» 
Que  lo  que  te  digo  es  cierto 
Oye  su  declaracion 

En.  estos  siguientes  versos. 

Quando  sobre  el  azala 

Se  presienta  el  siervo  bueno 

Y  dice  alhamdu  lillehi^ 
Pregunta  el  Seiior,  "ye  siervo 
A  quien  das  esas  loaciones  ?  "  *' 

Y  luego  responde  a  esto- 
Le  yleha  yle  Allah' 

Ques  mi  Senor  sempitemo. 
Quien  es  Alldh  ese  que  nombras? 
Pregunta  el  Senor  y  luego 
Dice :  rahi  ylalamin :  * 
Que  quiere  decir  en  esto 
El  senor  de  toda  cosa, 
Ques  sin  par  solo  y  serene.* 
Prosigue  el  Senor  y  dice : 


^  Ancho  8uelO|  P. 
*  Loores,  P. 


'  Acento,  P. 


*  Senero,  P.  especiaU 
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**  Dime  siervo  venladero 
Esc  sefior  que  apcUidas 
Quicn  C'S?  **  y  luego  al  momento 
Dice  a  Rahman  y  Rahimi  ^ 
Que  denotan  sus  acentos 
Piadoso  de  piadad 
Que  acoge  a  males  y  buenos. 
"  Quicn  68  el  Sefior  piadoso  ?  " 
Pregunta  Allah,  prosiguiendo : 
Kesponde  el  siervo  :  maliqui 
Taumi  di\^  y  dice  en  esto, 
Key  del  dia  del  juicio. 
Que  juzgara  los  secrctos. 
Dice  Alldh,  ''dime  quiea  cs 
Ese  Rey  tan  justicioro  ?  " 
Responde  y  yeca  naghudu^^ 
A  ti  adoro  y  reverencio 

Y  a  ti  demando  socorro  : 
Dice  en  el  siguicnte  verso 
Con  yua  yeca  nastaymi^^ 

Y  como  ya  satifecho 
De  las  propuestas  loores 

Quel  siervo  hastaqui  ha  propuesto, 
Dice  Allah:  "siervo  querido 
£stas  loores  que  has  hecho 
Hasta  aqui  son  para  mi, 

Y  por  tales  las  aceto ; 
Pide  agora  si  algo  quieres 
Pase  udelante  tu  ruego, 
Que  yo  dar^  a  quien  me  pido 
8i  me  pide  con  derecho.'* 
Thedina  ^  dice  entonces 

El  buen  muzlim,  pidiendo 


I 


Ad  Allah  por  que  lo  g^ie 
Al  camino  justo  y  recto,. 
No  d  la  carrera  yeirada, 
Mas  al  camino  de  aquellos 
Sobre  quien  hiciste  gracia  ' 
Con  tus  justoB  mancUimiento8| 
Ko  al  camino  que  trocaron  ^ 
Los  judios  con  bus  yerroB, 
Ni  al  que  los  torpes  cristianos 
Con  su  ceguedad  torcieron. 
Aqui  conduye  la  azora, 
T  quando  acaba  diciendo 
Emin : '  *'  Allah  lo  responde  : 
''  Yo  cumplire  y«  mi  siervo 
Estas  gracias  sobre  ti, 
Pues  lo  merece  tu  ruego." 
Mira  pucB  santo  Muhamad 
Como  el  Seuor  verdadero 
Mediante  esta  ax/ora  habla 
^fano  a  mano  con  su  siervo ; 

Y  si  con  tantas  mercedee 
Puedes  quedar  satisfecho 
En  page  de  laa  viandaa 
Que  los  rccjuaxes  traxeron. 
Dixo  Muhamad  entonoea, 
'*  0'  Bcnor  yo  te  agradesoo 
Estas  mercedes  tan  grandes, 

Y  qucdo  alegre  y  contento 
En  que  les  des  cBte  mundo 
Con  todos  sus  ornamentoa, 

Y  a  mi  y  a  los  de  mi  aluma 
El  otro  ques  ab  etemo." 


CAXTO  DE  LAS  LU2fAS  DEL  ANO.  CUENTANSE  LOS 
AYUNOS  Y  DIAS  RLANCOS  Y  AZALAES*  QUE  SE  HAN 
DE  HAZER  Y  LAS  RACAS  ^<>  DE  CA  DA  DIA. 

Lns  doze  lunas  del  ufio 


Begun  el  Arabe  cucnta, 
Decendieron  tantas  gracias 


•  •• 

•  iLaSl  plcgaria. 


A  nucstro  santo  Profcta, 
Y  a  todos  los  seguidores 
De  su  regla  santu  y  buena. 

10  ij^   incUnar  d  cucrpo. 
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Sin  los  que  relatar^ 
Si  Dios  me  da  aliento  y  fiier9a 
Qae  i  sa  divina  gracia 
Keciba  y  abonar  piieda. 
Almuharam  ;  Safar  son 
Hahi  al  aguelf  Rahi  alehar 
Churned  alule  la  quinta^ 
La  sesta  Chumedu  alehar^ 
Rachahf  Xaahm  la  otaba 
T  Ramadan  la  novena, 
Xaguely  Dulquieda,  Bulhtche 
Que  68  la  ultima  y  postrera. 
De  la  primera  diremos 
Sa  alfadila  ^  y  su  nobleza, 
Los  aynnos  que  contiene 
Sus  azalaes  y  anefilas ' 
Que  68  toda  esta  santa  Luna 
De  mil  beodiciones  Uena, 
Que  IMos  siempre  en  los  prin- 

cipio8 
Crio  co8as  muy  perfetas. 
Si  para  lo8  caso8  leves 
Para  yntereses  de  haziendas, 
Para  edificar  cimientos, 
Plantar  plantas,  sembrar  huertas, 
Aun  para  tallar  las  ropas, 
Para  las  compras  y  ventas, 
Siendo  cosas  transitorias 
Con  que  el  cuerpa  se  alimenta, 
Tomemos  buenos  principios^ 
Buenos  dias  y  eras  buenas ; 
Quanto  mas  6  Muzlimcs- 
Bebemos  y  con  mas  veras 
Alimentar  nuestras  almas, 
Que  68  gloria  perpetua  etema  ^ 
Y  principiar  buen  principio 
Con  obras  de  virtudes  Uenas 
Renovando  nuestra  nia,^ 
Las  costumbres  y  viviendas  : 
Dando  de  mano  ^  los  vicios 
Procurando  las  viviendas 
Con  sobelangia  y  cuidado  : 
Por  si  en  eso  no  cuenta 
Feneceran  nuestros  dias. 
Pues  68  cosa  clara  y  cierta 
Que  un  dia  de  los  del  ano 


HabemoB  de  dar  la  euenta. 

Y  resistar  nuestras  obras 
Ante  la  suprema  alteza 

Y  aun  si  bien  nos  acordamos 
Tenemos  mas  cierta  rienda, 
Que  en  seis  dias  hizo  Allah 
Quanto  en  el  mundo  sustenta. 

Y  en  siete  ban  de  fenecer 
Todos  quantos  vida  tengan. 
Pues  si  en  estos  siete  dias 
Que  en  la  semana  se  encierran 
Hemes  de  morir  sin  duda, 

Y  uno  dellos  nos  espera, 
Con  quanto  cuidado  deben 
Los  bombres  entrar  en  ella. 
Repitiendo  en  la  memoria 
Lo  que  el  justo  real  Profeta, 
Digo,  Senor  cada  ora 

Yeo  el  dia  de  mi  cuenta. 
jO  dia  de  Alhad / ^  y  quando 
En  ti  comiengan  quien  piensa 
Yer  cumplida  la  semana? 

Y  en  medio  anegado  queda. 
Pues  para  eritar  el  pasmo 
De  los  que  tal  consideran, 
Entren  con  buenos  principios 

Y  asistan  de  tal  manera, 
Se  empleen  en  el  seryioio 
Del  que  todo  lo  golnema. 
Demos  pues  al  ano  nuevo 
Principio  con  nueva  fiesta, 
AJegrando  cuerpo  y  alma, 
Por  ser  la  Pasqua  primera. 
El  tercero  de  esta  Lun^ 
De  Almuharam  se  celebra 
Un  dia  de  siete  dias 

Que  sobre  nuestro  Ptofeta 
Decendieron  escojidos 
Para  gloria  y  salud  nuestnu 
Son  dias  de  grand  a3nin(> 
Segun  86  nos  represienta 
Por  lo»  grandes  espandios 
Que  su  alfadila  nos  muestra. 
El  dezeno  es  el  segundo 
Destos  siete  y  sus  grandezas 
Enbotan  nuestros  sentidos. 


•  intencion  Juj , 


^  iJi^ftlJl  plegarias  que  no  son  de  obligacion. 
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y  para  que  parte  dellos 
Eatiendaa  los  Muzlimes 
Sera  bien  les  demos  cuenta. 
Este  es  el  dia  de  axora  ' 
En  el  qual  la  Suma  alteza 
Crio  las  cosas  mas  altas 
Seiialadas  y  perfetas. 
El  alarx  el  alcorci 
La  luz  Fclumbrante  j  bella  : 
Levantu  los  siete  cielos 

Y  los  adomo  de  estrellas 

Y  los  poblo  de  almalaques 

Y  puso  aquellas  lumbreras 
Del  sol  y  la  blanca  lima, 
Con  los  signos  y  planetas. 
Criu  cl  Senor  el  alchana 
De  gloria  adomada  y  bella, 

Y  la  plantu  con  sus  manos, 
Ymajinen  que  tal  sea ; 

El  alloh  el  alcalam 
Halcco,  y  les  dio  licencia 
Que  cscribiese  el  alcoram, 
Sello  de  toda  grandeza. 
Escribio  Allah  el  taurat 
Con  la  mano  de  su  esencia, 
Este  dia  decendio 
La  rahma  a  los  hijos  de  Edam. 
Asentu  los  firmamentos 
Ygualo  las  siete  tierras, 

Y  adornola  con  bus  manos 
Con  plantas,  flores  y  yerbas 
Las  marcs  dulcee  7  amargas 

Y  sus  amparas  entre  ellas. 
Formu  nuestro  primer  padre 
A  nuestra  madre  primera, 
Lcvauto  a  Edriz  al  cielo 
Por  su  perfection  sinzera. 
Fuo  Ibrahim  Ubre  deJ  fuego, 

Y  Yusuf  de  la  cistema. 
En  el  peno  Faraon, 
Ayub  sano  de  la  lepra, 
Daniel  fuc  librc  del  fuego, 
Ferdono  el  Seiior  a  Edam, 
Este  dia  paro  el  area 
8obrc  la  mas  alta  sierra, 
En  este  dia  traspaso  Y^e 


Dentre  la  nacion  Hebrea, 
Nagio  Yce,  salio  Yunez 
Del  vientre  de  la  ballena, 
Dio  el  Seiior  4  Zacarias 
Por  sus  rogarias  y  ofertaa 
El  hijo  que  tantos  jnstos  ' 
Donde  tomo  su  aspereza. 
Cobro  su  vista  Tobias, 
Libro  Dios  la  jente  Hebreay 
De  poder  de  los  Caldeos, 
Con  otras  gracias  ynmensaa 
Que  el  Senor  en  este  dia 
Quizo  hazer  por  su  nobleza. 

Y  para  mas  congra9iarle 
Dos  dias  de  Pascua  y  fiesta 
El  noveno  y  el  dezeno 

Y  el  onzeno,  y  se  celebra 
Sus  dias  con  azalaes 

De  gracia  y  son  quatro  anefilas 
Con  alhamdu  una  vegada 

Y  culuhuas '  cincueinta. 
En  cada  araca  se  digan, 

Yal  tiempo  que  ha&  de  ser  heohas 
Es  en  la  ora  de  adohar  ^ 
Antes  que  ala^ar^  vcnga. 
Esta  luna  eoncluida 

Y  la  que  viene  tras  esta 
Es  de  ZafaVy  y  no  tiene 
Ayuno  que  la  suspenda. 
Pei*o  el  que  quiera  cmplear 
Ann  el  trezeuo  della 

El  catorzeno  y  quinzeno, 

Y  ganara  tal  empresa 
Para  el  dia  del  Juicio 
Que  Ic  aliviara  su  afrenta. 
Estos  son  en  cada  luna 

De  grande  quilate  y  cuenta 
Para  quien  fueron  criadoB, 
Tanbien  de  la  parte  angelica. 
Rabi  alagud  prosigue, 
Luego  su  noche  dozma 
Kacio  nuestro  gran  candillo 
^fuhamcd,  y  se  celebra 
Su  noche  con  alegria, 
Con  claredad  y  limpieza, 
Loando  al  Seiior  quo  quizo 


4  Medio  dia. 


*  Aqui  parece  qae  falta  algo. 

*  Entre  medio  dia  y  el  anochecer. 
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Sacamos  de  las  tinieblas 
Del  axaitan,  y  libramos 
Con  tal  ley  y  tal  Profeta. 
Clarearon  esta  noche 
Los  cielos,  mares  y  tierras. 
En  cnya  ynsignia  su  aluma 
Encienden  lumbres  y  velas. 
Esto  basta  6  mnzlimes 
Para  que  en  tal  dia  pueda 
Memorar  su  santo  nombre 
En  azala  6  como  sepa. 
Quien  habra  de  sus  criaturas 
Que  tan  sin  cuidado  duenna  ? 
Consideren  bien  que  tuvo 
Despues  del  arahma  inmensa 
Pues  esto  santo  anabi 

Y  aun  al  que  d  tener  espera. 
Rahialegual  cumplida 
Luego  entra  Rahialehar 
Churned  alule  le  sigue 

Tras  esta  Chumedu  alehar, 
Que  las  pasamos  en  vuelo 
Por  no  saber  que  hazer  en  ellas, 
Solas  las  seis  no  nonbradas 
Que  en  todas  las  lunas  quedan. 
Entra  Rachdb  la  famosa 
De  mil  alabanzas  llena, 
Fuente  de  tanto  descanso, 
De  tantos  provechos  yena, 
Esta  luna  es  dedicada 
A  la  soberana  alteza 
Por  sus  abonadas  rahmc^ 
Por  sus  gracicM  tan  ymmensas ; 
Dizese  luna  de  Allah. 

Y  aunque  las  otras  lo  seam 
Esta  quiso  para  si, 
Especialar  su  nobleza. 
Solo  este  apellido  basta 

Y  quantos  en  ella  crean 
Asobelar  esta  luna 

Con  ayuno  y  con  limpieza. 
Que  mayor  retumbo  puede 
Sonar  en  cielo  ni  en  tierra 
Que  decir  Luna  de  Allah  ? 
1 0  soberana  grandeza  ! 
I  Quien  podrd,  o  Muzlimes ! 
Mover  los  labios  y  lengua  ? 


El  ter^ero  de  esta  Luna 
Es  de  los  siete  que  quedan, 
De  los  demas  relatados, 
Que  en  el  la  primera  alea 
Decendio  del  Alcoram 
Honrado,  y  aun  otro  queda 
Destos  siete,  en  esta  luna, 
El  yeinte  y  seteno  della, 

Y  de  los  siete  es  el  quarto. 
En  esta  Luna  setena 
Hay  de  azala  treynta  racas 
De  gracia  desta  manera. 
Las  diez  su  primero  dia, 
Las  diez  en  el  medio  dellas, 

Y  las  diez  al  fin,  y  darse 
Quinze  azalemes  en  ellas 

Y  lea  en  cada  araca 
Una  vez  alhamdu  entera 

Y  diez  vezes  culiayuhe 
Alqiufirina^^  tras  esta 
Culuhua  allahu  ahadu  ' 
Otras  tres  vezes  se  cuenta. 
Acabada  esta  santa  luna, 

Y  luego  se  represienta 
Otra  no  menos  copiosa 
De  alfadila  y  de  grandeza, 
Xahan  es  la  esclarecida 
Dedicada  en  su  pure9a 

A  nuestro  honrado  Anabi. . 

Mas  de  Muhamad  se  cuenta 

Lalfadila  de  su  ayuno 

No  hay  tracendencia  que  pueda 

Significar  su  principio, 

Ni  parte  que  sea  entera 

Y  bastale  su  apellido 
Sin  buscar  otras  arengas 
Para  conocer  su  precio. 
Lo  que  nos  llama  y  ensena 
Su  quinzeno  dia  es  el  quinto 
De  los  siete  que  se  cuentan. 
Noche  del  tahor'  se  llama, 
Segun  los  alimes  cuentan, 
Que  se  llama  del  tahor 

Por  que  sirve  su  limpieza 
Por  todo  un  ano  sin  duda. 
Digo  ad  aquellos  que  mueran 
Por  causa  sin  tahararse 


'  ^^\^\  VJ  ^-  J5 
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0  que  banar  no  se  puedan, 
A  estos  sirve  esta  gracia 
Que  68  como  si  al  punto  fuera 
2aharado  por  bus  manos, 
0  por  los  que  vivos  quedan. 

Y  ansi  los  que  a  tahararso 
Esta  noche  se  desvelan, 
Les  cobijara  la  rahma 
Del  Seuor  de  la  nobleza. 
En  esta  noche  se  hazen 
De  Toluntad  cicn  afiefilas 
Con  sus  cincueinta  azalemes ; 

Y  se  ha  de  leer  en  ellas 
Alhamdu  solo  una  vcz, 

Y  once  culuhms  por  cucnta, 
Pidiendo  dcspues  pcrdon 
Al  Sonor  de  sus  flaquezas. 
En  esta  luna  adelante 

Su  noche  veintisctena 
Tanbien  azala  de  gracia 
Deben  hazcr  quatro  aiiefilas 
Con  alhamdu  una  vegada, 

Y  otra  vegada  tras  esta 
Yde  zuhilat  tlardoy  * 

Y  veinti^inco  por  cucnta 
Culuhua  alia  hu  ahadu 

Y  a  la  ora  que  scan  hechas 
Es  entre  almagrih  j  alatema, 

Y  quando  cumplidas  sean 
Azachede '  con  la  frento 
Digo  sobrc  la  alha^era  ^ 

Y  alhamdu  con  culuhua 

Y  los  dos  culaudtu  ^  lea 
En  cada  azora  tres  vezcs, 

Y  en  al^ando  la  cabcqa 
Dando  al  Sciior  alabanqfls, 
Diga :  no  hay  poder  ni  fuer9a 
Sino  con  Allah  el  grandissinio, 
Quanto  el  ojo  se  azacheda. 
Cumplida  esta  santa  Luna, 
Sus  estandartes  desplega 

La  preceptada  a  Muhamad 

Y  a  su  aluma  verdader^ 
Homadan  la  engrandecida 
De  las  doce  la  novena ! 


SecretoB  grandes  de  Allah 
Que  no  fiiese  la  primera. 
Quien  podr&  6  Mozlimea 
Para  poderos  dar  cuenta. 
Si  quiere  el  menor  simile^ 
Tener  junto  con  mi  lengna 
La  platica  de  Alba^an, 
De  Gabu  alehaber  la  cienoiay 
El  dezir  de  Catredata, 
De  Algazel  la  eloqnencia, 
De  Ben  arabi  el  discuno, 
Los  similes  de  Avicenay 
De  Omar  Bei  el  buen  estilo, 
De  Almorabi  la  sentencia, 
De  Aben  Ruiz  el  ingenio, 

Y  junto  con  todas  estas 
La  gracia  y  sabiduria 

De  Zulaiman,  y  escribiera 
Con  el  alcalam  de  TJzmen 

Y  su  consejo  y  prudencia. 
Que  do  prudencia  no  asiste 
No  sirre  verdad  entera : 
Como  con  todo  esta  layda  ' 

Y  mi  voluntad  siozera 
Eelatada  esta  Luna 

Sus  cncumbradas  grandezas : 
Pero  admitan  mis  deseos 
Todos  quantos  esto  lean. 

Y  pues  que  todo  me  Mta 
Diremos  largas  arongaa 
Por  dezir  la  obligacion 

Que  este  mes  me  represienta. 
Primeramento  la  lengna, 
Los  sentidos  y  potenciaa 
Muy  unidoB  y  conformes 
Dando  de  si  tales  mnestras, 
Qucn  todo  Be  eche  de  ver 
La  contricion  y  limpieza. 
Que  tiene  el  cuerpo  y  el  alma, 
Conociendo  su  flaqueza. 

Y  la  merced  que  le  hizo 
El  Seiior  que  lo  sustenta 
Es  guiamoB  al  oamino 
Del  adim  por  que  pndiera* 
Son  infieles  deBcreidos 


'  ^Ji\  ^^}\  \i\  *  Postrarw.  »      >.Jl  la  estera. 
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Ymajine  que  tal  sea 

Pues  porque  nadi  lo  ignore ; 

Y  lo  que  le  obliga  entienda 
Queste  ayuoo  no  consiste 
Solamente  en  abstinencia 
Del  comer  y  del  beber, 

Que  tanbien  ha  de  haber  rienda 
En  detener  los  sentidoSy 
Las  manos,  ojas,  y  lenguas, 
Los  oidos  y  los  pies, 
Que  ande  todo  en  la  obidencia 
Del  Senor  que  lo  ha  criado 
Para  su  servicio  y  cuenta. 
Hagan  parada  sus  leyes, 
Atajense  las  malezas, 
Detenganse  las  codicias, 
De  las  hambrientas  haziendas, 
Olvidense  las  quistiones, 
Los  enojos  y  pendencias, 
Enemistades  y  baudos, 
Ambiciones  y  violencias. 
Giman  nuestros  corazones, 
Confonnense  en  avenencias 
De  nuestras  culpas  y  yerros, 

Y  en  lo  venidero  ymienda. 
Abrasese  el  axaitan 

En  sus  tormentos  y  penas, 
Alegrese  el  Muzlim 
Dando  alabanzas  immensas 
A  quien  le  dio  entendimiento 
Para  conocer  sus  yerros. 
Pasemos  pues  adelante 
Su  noche  veintisetena 
Laylat  ukadri  ^  se  llama, 
Noche  de  contento  llena, 
Sobrepuja  en  alfadila 
A  mil  meses,  porque  en  ella 
Decendio  la  mayor  gracia 
Ques  sobre  los  hijos  de  Edam  : 
De9endi6  despues  que  fueron 
Criados  cielos  y  tierras 
Que  fue  el  honrrado  alcoran 
Sobre  nuestro  gran  Profeta. 
Solenizan  esta  noche 
Con  tazbihes  y  le  ilehas 


Y  de  a^ala  qnatro  anefilas 
Con  una  vegada  alhamdu, 
Yne  anzalanehu '  lean 
Cien  vezes,  y  culuhtta 
Otras  veinte  y  cinco  lean, 

Y  para  que  concluyamos 
Esta  luna,  quando  sea 
El  tiempo  del  despidir 
Su  noche  yeintinovena, 
Perfuma  tu  casa  y  ropas 
Con  todas  olores  buenas 

Y  renovando  el  tahor, 
Entrards  en  la  alhaqera 
Diziendo  %ubhan  Allah  ' 
Tres  yegadas,  y  tras  desta 
Diras  en  salutacion 

Tres  vezes  desta  manei*a : 
"  Ayuda  y  salva  Senor 
A  Chebril  por  su  nobleza, 
A  Miqueil  y  d  Yzarafil 

Y  d  Azarayel  y  i  quien  lleva 
La  grandeza  de  tu  alarxe, 

A  Hagua  tanbien  4  Edan 

Y  d  todos  los  almalaques 
Que  halecaste  en  el  cielo.'' 
Despues  hareis  dos  arracas, 
Liendo  alhamdu  una  dellas, 
La  grandeza  de  su  alanp 

Y  culiayuhe  *  y  yde  chea  * 
Siete  vezes  cada  alea, 

Y  acabando  rogaras 

Al  Senor  que  te  d^  fuer^as 
Para  aumentar  en  virtud 
Los  servicios  y  obras  buenas, 

Y  que  reciba  tu  ayuno 
De  la  suerte  que  deseas, 
Confiiando  que  su  arahma 
Tin  punto  jamas  se  aleja, 
Siempre  nos  va  dando  aliento, 
Siempre  la  tenemos  cerca, 

Y  donde  su  rahma  asiste 

No  hay  que  temer  cosa  adversa. 
Cumplida  esta  Luna  honrada 
La  que  detras  della  entra 
Es  Xaguel,  sus  tres  dias 


'^jjaiiu 
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Primeros  son  pasqua  j  fiesta 
For  honra  de  Komadam, 
Que  los  Muzlimes  se  alegran 
Con  los  cantarcs  divinos 
Del  adim  y  su  limpieza. 
Pasado  el  primero  dia 
Desta  pasqua,  los  que  quedan 
Son  dias  de  gran  vcntaja, 
Su  ayuno  y  su  grandcza 
Tiene  un  ano  cumplido 
Do  alfadila  y  de  nobleza. 
No  ticne  mas  que  avisar 
Esta  luna,  mas  la  onzena 
Ques  DuJquieda  tiene  un  dia 
Su  Teinti9inqueno  della, 
T  es  el  sesto  de  los  siete 
De  quicn  hemes  de  dar  cuenta. 
Entra  la  luna  Dulhichey 
Ques  la  dozena  y  postrera, 
Ultima  fin  y  remato 
No  menos  que  la  primera. 
Su  noveno  es  arafa  * 
De  quien  la  escriptura  cuenta 
Tan  ynconparablcs  gracias 
Que  d  las  de  Axora  se  semejan: 
Es  de  los  siete  el  seteno 

Y  aquel  que  ayunarlos  pueda 
Ganard  do  un  auo  entera 
Toda  su  alfadila  entera. 
Mas  para  que  me  detengo 
Tamto  en  dczir  las  proezas 
Dcstas  alfadilas  tantas, 

Pues  mucho  mas  questo  cncierra 
Lu  promesa  del  Seiior 
Que  nos  ofrece  per  ella, 
Que  nos  ha  de  dar  descanso 
Al  questas  obras  sobela, 
Pues  dice  quel  dard. 
I  Que  alcalam  habrd  que  pueda 
Llcgar  a  lo  que  pretende 
Con  mares,  rios  y  arenas  ? 
I  Que  gotas  ticne  la  pluvia  ? 
I  Que  plantas  tiene  la  tierra  ? 
I  Que  peso  tienen  los  montcs 

Y  que  numerosas  yerbas  ? 

I  Que  precio  el  sol  y  la  luna  ? 

Y  el  cucnto  de  las  estrellas 


Que  comprenden  y  d  los  cielos 
Con  mundosy  y  que  conprendan 
Queso  muevan  ellaluma' 
Donde  el  peso  y  su  promesa. 
Despiertese  el  Muzlim, 
Saque  fTier9a8  de  flaqueza. 
No  pierda  tantos  despojos, 
Como  aqui  nos  represienta 
Estos  ayunos  de  gracia. 
Mira  que  nos  amonesta 
Por  nuestro  honrado  Alooram 
Que  en  el  dia  de  la  afrenta, 
Nos  serdn  estos  preoeptos 
Gran  alivio  d  nuestras  penas, 
Grande  sombra  al  gran  calor, 

Y  d  su  espanto  gran  defensa. 
El  dczeno  desta  luna 
Pasqua  de  los  adaheas,' 

Por  honra  del  sacrificio 
De  Erahim  y  su  deguella. 
Son  quatro  dias  siguientes 
De  contento  gozo  y  fiesta, 
De  donde  el  alma  y  el  cuerpo 
Se  doscansan  y  so  huelgan. 
Sacrificio  de  sus  reses, 
Sana  gorda  bucna  y  neta 
K  la  hora  de  adoha 
Ques  quando  el  sol  se  esticxida. 
Atada  de  pies  y  manos 
Tome  lalquibla  derecha, 

Y  al  tiempo  del  degollflur, 
Diga  aquel  que  la  deguella 
Bizmi  yllahi  Allah  hu  aqhar 

Y  tonga  perfumes  bueaos 
En  parte  linpia  y  secreta. 
Esta  ha  de  ser  cada  Pasqua 
Que  de  parte  se  celebra. 
Mate  una  res  si  puede, 

Y  sino  aquello  que  pueda, 
Que  Dios  recibe  las  obras 
Segun  como  las  sobelan. 
En  esto  los  alhij antes 
Visitan  y  reverencian 

La  santa  casa  de  Allah. 
Por  ques  preceptada  deuda 
Una  Jornada  en  la  vida 
A  los  que  cunplirlo  puedan. 


1  Cjlijf        '  £1  mondo.  Aqui  parece  que  fidta  algo. 
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Y  pucs  Allah  fxie  servido 

Y  dio  lugar  questa  tierra 
Sojuzgasen  los  infieles, 
Que  nos  reprimen  y  fuer^an 
A  seguir  sus  falsos  ritos 
Contra  la  santa  ley  nuestra, 
Hasta  nuestras  propias  casas 
Sus  sombras  nos  hazen  guerra : 
Esfor^emos  estos  dias 


Quanto  en  nuestro  poder  sea 
A  lo  menos  el  de  Arafa 
No  quede  por  negligencia 

Y  alcan9aremo8  el  premio 
Del  que  el  alcaba  rodea. 
Qualro  dias  son  festivos 
Los  que  la  pasqua  ensena 

Y  cumplidas  sus  aracas 
Pasan,  que  no  hay  mas  en  ellas. 


LE  HAULE  GTJA  LE  CAUGUATA   ILE   BILLAHI  YLALI 

YLADIMl  > 
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BIZMI  YLLAHI  Y  RAHMENI  Y  RAHIM. 

Dixo  nuestro  anabi  Muhamad  salam :  ad  Allah  hay  noventa  y 
nueTo  nonbres  sin  los  demas  apellidos,  con  que  su  divina  majestad 
se  nonbra,  que  sin  numero  especialanse  :  con  estos  noventa  y  nueve 
nonbres  quien  los  nonbrare  y  rogare  ad  Alia  con  ellos  entrard  en  el 
alchana.  Adviertese  quo  so  nonbran  los  nonbres  en  arabigo  por  la 
margen  en  derecho  de  aquellos  su  declaracion  alchemiada  d  mode  de 
rogatiba  y  peticion  ad  Allah  taale. 


Ye  alia  ^\]j 

Esencia  divina  y  sola 
Que  desde  tu  inpirio  asiento 
Zines,  conprendcs,  y  abarcas 
Cielos,  tierras,  mar  y  centre. 


Ye  rabi 


'A 


Seiior,  que  tu  Senorio 
Es  sin  limite  ni  cerco, 
Pues  con  ninguno  confina 
Mas  de  con  tu  ser  immense. 

Ye  rabmenu    ,y4.^-j  \j 

Piadoso,  que  en  esto  mundo 
A  quantos  en  el  nacieron, 
Con  tu  pi&dad  los  encubres 
Qual  si  todos  fueran  bucnos. 

Ye  rahimu  ^n'^t  b 

Piadosisimo  en  el  otro 
De  los  que  te  obedecieron, 
Donde  con  sus  obras  flacas 
Les  apesgaron  su  peso. 


Ye  maUcu  l*  (X^  [) 

Rey  que  reynas  para  sicmpre 
Por  que  es  sin  igncd  tu  reyno, 
A  cuyas  leyes  se  humilla 
Lo  ques  k  la  tierra  y  cielo. 

Ye  cudu9n  ^^  jj  \j 

Santisimo  ensantecido, 
Santedad,  santo,  y  bien  nuestro, 
Solo  ensantecerte  saben 
Tus  espiritus  angdicos. 

Ye  salema  Ji^  \j 

r 

Pa9ifico,  paz  perpetua, 
Paz  pura  sin  yndirectos, 
Que  d  ninguno  mueves  guerra 
Por  sus  faltas  y  defectos. 

Ye  muminu  ^^y  U 

Creyente  que  tu  creyencia 
Fu^  antecendida  d  tus  sierbos 
Y  como  tu  te  cono9e8 
Fuiste  el  creyente  primero. 
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Ye  muhaiminn      ^      ^  \j 

Purificado  en  tus  obras, 
Qne  no  se  hallard  en  tus  hechos 
Quanto  mas  y  mas  se  mira, 
Falta,  quiebra,  ni  defecto. 


Ye  azizn 


••  • . 


Honrado  que  k  todos  honras 
Segun  SUB  merecimientos, 
A  todas  BUS  obras  miras 
Y  a  nadi  con  menosprecio. 

Ye  cbaberu  X,^.  Ij 

Poderoso  sobre  todos, 
Pues  quantoB  poder  tuvieron 
Con  tu  poder  son  forzados 
Acabados  y  desbechos. 


Ye  mutaeabini 


Mayor,  que  los  mayorios 
Reduces  a  mas  pequcnos, 
Y  a  los  menores  levantas 
Al  mayor  de  los  asientos. 

Ye  cadimu  ^  jj  b 

Grandisimo  engrandeqido, 
Que  no  tienc  abarcamiento 
Tu  grandeza  do  no  llega 
Ningun  bumano  talento. 


Ye  alimu 


Sabio  que  tu  solo  sabes 
Lo  oculto  y  mas  encubierto, 
Y  por  lo  que  es  en  tu  ciencia 
Diste  el  saber  a  los  legos. 


Ye  halimn 


r^ 


Paciente  que  tanto  sufres, 
Tantas  faltas  y  defectos, 
Y  k  todoB  les  das  pareida 
Hasta  Bu  conociibiento. 


YeturicQ.^ 

Morador  que  ante  tns  ojos 
Los  alarxes  estan  pnestos, 

Y  tu  vista  los  trai^asa 
Sin  ningun  ynpidimiento. 

Yeba^ini    ^^\  \^ 

Yeedor  que  nos  penetraa 
Lo  oculto  de  nueBtros  pechos, 

Y  yes  a  donde  camina 

El  fin  de  nuestroB  intentos. 

Ye  haqinm  ^^Sr-  b 

Juzgador  que  has  de  jnzgiiur 
Lo  bueno  6  malo  que  obiemoBy 
En  particular  juicio, 

Y  despues  en  uniyerso. 

Yezamiu 


Oydor  de  quien  te  llama 
Todas  eras  y  momentoB^ 
Y  quanto  la  yoz  mas  flaoa. 
Haze  ante  ti  mas  estroendo. 

Ye  num  .^  \j 

Claredad  clara  y  pcrfeta 
Que  los  antepuestos  velos 
Traciendes,  y  a  qnien  te  adora 
Clarificas  alma  y  cuerpo. 

■ 

Ye  hadi^Q  j^j\jb  U 

Quiador  que  nos  ensefias 
El  camino  limpio  y  neto, 
De  ancho  corto  y  suaye, 
Si  de  nuestro  no  torcemos. 

Ye  muehida  Jucr*  \i 

0  noble  que  ennobleciste 
TantoB  y  t^  ricos  temples 
Con  tu  diyina  palabra 
Por  los  de  tus  mensajeros. 


»  Aqnf  iwrece  qnr  haj  on  error. 
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Ye  cliadida  jj  j^i  \j 

M  M 

0  fuerte  que  tantos  fueites 
A  tuB  faerzas  se  rindieron, 

Y  todas  BUS  fortalezas 
Eueron  humo  Tiento  y  sueno. 

Ye  aliyu      i^  \j 

Altissimo,  ensantecido, 
Soberano  alto  j  supremo, 
Que  d  los  hunuldes  levantas 

Y  abates  i  los  soberbios. 

Ye  ^adicu  J  jLd  U 

0  verdadero  quien  duda 
Tub  dichoB  tan  verdaderos, 
Suma  bondad,  sumo  bien, 
A  quien  creo  y  reverencio. 

Ye  hacu  ^^  \j 

Averdadeciente  d  todo 
Quanto  en  tu  nombre  dixeron 
Tub  honrrados  alquitebes, 

Y  los  que  los  escribieron. 

Ye  hamidu  \n^t»^  \j 

0  loado  I  d  quien  alaban 
£1  cielo  y  bus  movimientos, 
La  tierra,  yerbas  y  plantas, 
Hombres,  aves,  fieras,  vientos. 

Ye  znbubtt      4^^^  \j 

Bendito  a  quien  las  tres  vozes 
Bendizen  a  sus  acentos, 

Y  tu  bendicion  ensanchas 
La  flor  de  nuestros  sustentos. 

Ye  cabiru  ^^  \j 

Mayor,  que  los  mayorios 
Tu  te  quedaste  con  eflos, 

Y  as{  los  dos  por  tus  manos 
For  diferentes  senderos. 

Ye  guadudu  j,  j.  Ij 
J  J  *• 

Amoroso,  que  tu  amor 

Los  tienes  a  bando  lleno, 

Y  amas  k  los  que  te  aman 
En  particular  estremo. 


Ye  rnnzila  J  j^  U 

Deballador  de  las  plubias 
Sobre  los  montes  y  yermos. 
Con  quien  abebras  y  cre9en 
Todos  loB  mantenimientos. 


Ye  belQu 


bU 


Eebilcador  de  los  ojos 
AdormidoB  e  yncuruenos, 
Y  para  tu  residencia 
Bebilcaras  nuestros  cuerpos. 

Ye halicu  xdl^  \i 

Formador  de  lo  formado 
De  todo  quanto  se  ha  hecho, 
En  seis  dias  lo  formaste 
Sin  tener  ningun  acuerdo. 


Ye  belQu 


bb 


Griador,  que  tus  criaturas 
Que  de  los  yientres  salieron 
Pequenos,  y  ya  son  grandes 
Sin  ver  por  donde  crecieron. 

Ye  muQaguiru  7ya^  \i 

Figurador  que  figuras 
Los  rostros  liDdos  y  belles, 
Los  cuerpos  grandes  y  chicos, 
Los  tuUidoB  y  contrechos. 


\\ 


Ye  gaai9a 

Abarcante  que  comprendes 
Tu  alcor9e  y  los  firmamentos, 
Sin  darte  enojo  ni  pena 
Ninguna  su  guardamiento. 

Ye  hayu     ^  \j 

Yivo  que  morir  no  puedes 
Por  no  ser  sujeto  al  tiempo, 

Y  todas  las  vidas  mueren 
Por  tu  plazo  y  querimiento. 

Ye  guafara  \j^  \j 

Perdonador  de  pecados 
De  los  que  se  arrepintieron, 

Y  a  los  que  sus  culpas  Uoran 
Con  pecho  sinzero  y  tiemo. 
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Ye  liT.fi  ^1  ^  „. 

Grac:  >«  q-e  dj*  :::<  gracias 
Por  tan  difortatc-*  mt-iic**, 
Tantas  y  por  tanta?  partes 
Y  nadi  vive  cor.:-:  :■.:■>. 


jZtf  z«u» 


1;  LXa!VZX£   j^  »^  ^ 


V   .---i.    T-T--    ^- 


r-e* 


1  .•>»  TI 

-  :  y.z^z  lirr?  r-laxo 
«  -..t^,-*  ^i^  d? 


•    « 


Ih  lis  n-:;  :ri5  dri  nempo, 
r»r  Trri- :  T  rri^iaTeri, 

1^:1  c::I;'  t  del  rcbiemo. 


Anr:::ranre  i  ta  amor 
Anvis  :ur  criadctf  faesemos, 

Y  scrrtTin?  ra  anhma 
T-  peri:::  t  tu  remedio. 

Yt  TTTLriihira  ^a^  Ij 

Tardus  en  darnos  castigo 
Quanto  mas  !o  merecemos, 

Y  m  justicia  dilatas 
Para  que  nos  reparemot. 
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Ye  muntaqimu   >  p*?*.^  \j 

0  toroador  de  venganza 
De  aquellos  que  no  quisieron 
Obedecer  tus  mandados, 

Y  tu  ley  escamecieron. 

Ye  afim  ^^  [j 

Dador  de  parcida  larga 
Sobre  los  aflijimientos, 
Como  a  tu  querido  Ibrahim 
Diste  parcida  en  el  fuego. 

Ye  hemiu     ^U.  Ij 

Aplegador  que  complegas 
Tantos  copiosos  exercitos, 

Y  allegaras  i  juicio 

A  los  que  serdn  y  fiieron. 

Ye  mugniu  ^^^  \j 

Conflexador  que  conflexas 
Las  fortunas  y  albelees,^ 
Que  sobre  los  halecados 
Baxan  por  sus  nocimientos. 

Ye  razecu    ijl : .  U 

OJJ  v. 

0  dador  de  los  arizques, 
Que  baxo  los  hondos  pielagos 
Das  arizque  d  los  gusanos 

Y  d  las  ayes  en  los  vientos. 

Ye  meniu  .J  L«  l) 

Devedador  de  la  sana 
De  tanto  indignado  pecho, 

Y  a  los  airados  refrenas 
De  executar  sus  deseos. 


Ye  cabidu 


15  b 


Recojedor,  que  recojes 
Al  yugo  del  salvamiento 
A  los  que  engano  este  mundo 
Con  sus  deleitosos  qenos. 


Ye  be9itu  ^\j  ]j 

Ensanchador,  que  ensancheces 
Sobre  quantos  decendieron 
La  ley  del  santo  Alcoram 
A  los  demas  pro9edieron. 

Ye  rafiu  -J|    ]j 

Enxal9ador  de  los  justos, 
Que  por  sus  justos  meritos 
Levantaste  al  justo  Edris 
A  la  gloria  de  tu  cielo. 

Ye  chafidu  ^U.  \j 

0  abaxador,  que  abaxaste 
Los  almalaques  soberbios 
De  los  mas  altos  estados 
A  los  mas  baxos  asientos. 

Ye  nefiu  -}(j  \j 

Aprovechante  &  los  fieles 
Creyentes  justos  y  buenos 
Que  tu  santa  ley  guardaron 

Y  por  fe  te  conocieron. 

Ye  darru  ,1^  \j 

Daiiador  de  los  infieles, 
Aquellos  que  descreyeron 
Con  los  que  por  tu  alcoram 
Les  dixo  tu  mensagero. 

Ye  mubdiu  ^^  ju/«  \j 

Principiador  sin  principio, 
Que  tantos  principios  fueron, 
Eu  tu  nombre  principiaron 

Y  en  el  mismo  fenecieron. 

Ye  muydu  Jujt^  b 

Estorbador,  que  estorbaste 
Las  maquinas  y  argumentos 
De  los  que  en  tu  ofensa  hazian 
Torres  casas  y  cimientos. 


1  f^  malos. 
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Ye  faalu     V-J^}  \j 

Hacedor  dc  lo  que  quieres 
Sin  parecer  ni  const] o, 
Lo  que  quicres  deshazer 
Lo  dcshaces  asi  mesmo. 

Ye  xnuq^ia     ^.^g-^  \j 

Conprcndedor,  que  conprendcs 
£1  numeru  de  los  cucntos 
De  todas  tus  criaturas 

Y  el  con  to  de  sus  alientos. 

Ye  giialiu     J,  \j 

Procurador  que  procuras 
For  lo  que  d  ti  se  acorrieron, 

Y  demand aran  tu  auxilio 

Y  a  tu  amparo  se  acorricron. 

Ye  taguebu  c-^^^Jb 

Rccibidor  de  repisos, 
Kepcntidos  verdaderos, 

Y  das  las  apenidencias 
A  quantos  te  la  pidieron. 


Ye  g:iiachida 


^3k 


Yerafu 


Arahmoso  quo  tu  arahma 
Amahu  el  vientre  caveruo 
])onde  Yunez  estuvieso 
Guardado  sano  y  cntero. 

Ye  qafiu      J^^b 

Bastante,  que  no  hay  quicn  baste 
A  dar  un  solo  argumcuto 
A  cosa  que  ten^^a  vida 
Si  cesa  su  bastimcnto. 

Yc  iniari(,'U  s^  ,\,  b 

Heredero  dc  tu  fjloria 
Que  a  ti  seran  los  herencios 
De  todo  lo  que  lias  criado, 
Que  al  fin  todos  tuvos  fueron. 


Ye  raxidu 


Adrc^ador,  (lue  adre<;aste 
A  Musa  en  el  mar  bermujo, 
Por  dondc  libres  pasaron 
Sub  prosapantcs  Ilcbreos. 


Trovador,  que  te  troTaron 
Los  antiguos  y  primeros 
Tan  grande  y  tan  poderoao 
Como  agora  los  modemos. 

Ye  xacnni  %^^  \i 

Agradecido  a  lo  poco 
Quen  tu  serbizio  hazemos, 
Pues  por  tan  miseras  obraa 
Kecibcs  nuestros  deseos. 

Ye  guaqila  J^^  ^ 

Sostriban^ado  sostribas 
Todo  nuestro  atallamiento 
Y  quanto  mas  sostribamos 
Mas  seguridad  tenemoa. 

Ye  xahidu  a^.  A  \j 


Testigo  dc  nucstras  obraa 
Que  a  tu  no  hay  trasponimieiito 
Que  todo  es  en  tu  presencia 
Por  mas  que  nos  ascondemos. 

Ye  raqibu  ^     -^» ,  ^ 
.    -  >  - 

Considerado,  cspacioao, 

No  arojado  ni  soberbio, 

Xo  entristecido  en  tus  obraa 

Tirano  ni  fraudnlento. 

Ye  mucbiba  ;     -^m^  \j 

Respondedor  a  las  obraa 
De  los  aeougozados  ruegOB, 
Que  a  los  tales  das  tu  rahma 
Mas  presto  quel  pensamiento. 

Yc  ha^ibu  ;     «^  \j 

•   -  ■• 

0  tomador  dc  la  cuenta 

Dl'1  dia  solo  y  trcmendo, 

En  el  qual  tus  anubics 

Daran  cuenta  con  sus  pueblos. 

Ye  habiru      -'^  U 

Avisado  que  no  duormesy 
Ni  te  alcanna  ulgun  trascu^doy 
Ni  ignoras  ni  dudas  cosa, 
Ni  piensas  ni  cstus  suspenso. 
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Ye  latifti  ^    » .U  \j 

Sutil  en  todas  tus  obras 
Primo  delicado  7  diestro, 
Qae  d  las  obras  de  tu  mano 
No  hay  alcaiiQe  ni  maestro. 

Ye  maliq  alnmlqi  i*J\\\  {jJLt  \) 

Rey  del  Reismo,  que  diste 
A  Zulaimen  tal  gobiemo, 

Y  despues  se  lo  qnitaste 
Para  su  mejoramieiito. 

Ye  dulchulali  gnalicrami 

El  de  la  nobleza  7  honrra, 
Quien  honrran  7  ennoblecieron 
Almalaques  7  aanabies 
Bien  ayenturados  dellos. 

Ye  fetehu  ^\-3  ]j 

0  carpidor  de  la  tierra 
Con  las  yerbas  en  bus  tiempos, 

Y  aquel  que  las  nubes  abre 
Con  relanpagos  7  tmenos. 

Ye  mubinu      ^^  \j 

Declarado  quesclareces 
A  nuestros  entendimientos, 

Y  en  carta  clara  escreviste 
Lo  pasado  y  venidero. 

Ye  tahira    h,\^  \j 

Limpio,  quealinpiamosmandas 
Por  que  i  ti  nos  cJleguemos 
Con  tu  azala  el  apurado 
Nuestros  lados  e  ynstrumentos. 

Ye  hafidu  ^xJ^  b 

0  gnardado  que  te  guardas 
En  tu  divino  secreto, 
En  donde  guardas  las  obras 
De  aquellos  que  te  sirvieron. 

Ye  aguala  .  Jj\  ]j 

Primero,  primer  principio, 
Que  tu  principio  primero 

VOL.  yi. — [nbw  8BRIB8.] 


No  principio,  pues  no  tieaies 
Quando,tK>mO|  ni  en  que  tiempo. 

Ye  ehiru  ^\  [j 


Ultimo,  que  a  ti  no  hay  cabo, 
Pin  fincable  y  abetemo, 
Que  remueye  toda  cosa, 
Despues  de  todos  postrero. 

Ye  faacHra  ^1^.  \j 

Presente  i  todas  las  partes, 
Que  no  hay  tra9a  ni  concierto, 
Que  tu  diyina  presencia 
No  este  de  ordmario  en  medio. 


Ye  betinu 


J'^k 


Intrinseco  que  ascondiste 
Tan  encumbrados  misterios 
A  la  humana  trascendencia, 
Pues  ninguno  Uego  a  yerlo. 


Ye  hadu 


\\j 


Unidad,  unico  y  solo 
Sin  igual  ni  conpanero, 
Que  no  permite  segundo, 
SemejauQa  ni  tanteo. 

Ye  Minada  j^^^  \j 

M 

Obedecido  de  todos 
A  cuya  obiden^i»  fueron 
Yenidos  cielos  y  tierras 
Con  todo  quanto  hay  en  dlo. 

Ye  man  lanai  yolid  jJl»  J  ^^^  b 

El  que  no  enjendro  a  ninguno 
Ni  tuyo  hijo  heredero, 
Ni  quiso  ni  pudo  ser 
Por  que  no  pudo  tenello. 

Ye  man  lam  ynlad  jjy  J  ^^  \j 

El  que  no  ha  sido  enjendrado 
De  nadi  no  pudo  serlo, 
Solo  fue,  7  solo  sera, 
Causa  sin  causa  y  sin  9etro. 
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Seiior  por  el  alfadila 

Que  en  estos  nonbres  has  puesto, 

Y  por  el  grande  espandio 
Que  tiene  cada  uno  dellos, 
Por  cl  conto  que  le  diste 
De  noventa  y  nueve,  siendo 
Sin  cuento  y  fiie  tu  querer 
Que  no  llegasen  a  ciento,  | 
Por  el  alif  de  tu  gracia, 
Por  el  lam  de  tu  consuelo, 
Por  el  mim  de  tu  creencia, 

Y  el  ha  de  su  amahamiento, 
Por  los  veinte  y  nueve  alharfes, 
Donde  encerraste  el  secreto 
De  tu  ley  santa  y  bendita, 

Y  el  prez  de  su  cnsenamiento : 
Por  ciento  y  catorze  azoras 
Que  baxaron  a  este  suelo ; 

Y  por  los  embaxadores 
Que  tus  cartas  cspandieron ; 
Por  el  alinehil  de  Ibrahim, 
Por  el  azabur  de  Dend, 
Por  el  ataurad  de  Mu^e, 

Y  por  el  santo  evangelio, 
Por  la  fuente  y  manantio 
Que  proceden  todos  estos, 
Que  fue  tu  onrrado  Alcoram, 
Fin  de  todos  los  decretos. 
Senor  por  tu  amigo  Brahim, 
Por  Mu^e  tu  consejero, 
Por  Almasih  tu  resollo, 

Y  por  Muhamad  tu  siervo, 
Por  su  escojida  anubua, 
Por  BUS  santos  mandamientos, 
Por  la  luz  de  su  sepulcro, 

Y  por  BUS  diez  conpaneros, 
Por  todos  los  anabies, 
Questa  luz  entretuvieron, 

Y  los  demas  que  sin  ella 
Pudieron  entretenello ;  * 
Seiior  por  todo  lo  dicho, 

Y  mas  lo  que  dezir  puedo, 
De  todos  los  almalaques 
Que  adoman  tus  siete  ^ielos, 
Por  los  que  Ucvan  tu  alarx 
Sin  darles  pena  su  peso, 

Y  por  los  quatro  almalaques 
Que  tienen  mas  nombramiento ; 


Y  por  aquel  grande  amor 
Que  anticipaste  d  tus  siervos 
Por  lo  mucho  que  nos  qnieres^ 

Y  por  el  grande  contento 
Que  tienen  los  almalaques 
De  nuestro  aproyechamiento. 
Te  demandamos  tu  ayada, 
Tu  perdon  y  tu  rem^o, 
Perdonanos  Rey  piadoso 

De  aquello  que  te  ofendemoe^ 
Mas  a  t{  nada  te  ofende 
Que  todo  es  en  dano  nuestro  : 
Abe  piedad  de  nosotros ! 
Sacanos  de  tanto  estrecho, 
Mira  los  grandes  trabajoa 
Que  padecemos  en  estos  leynoe, 
Mira  nuestra  gran  conduelmay 
Mira  nuestro  aflijimiento, 
Mira  que  no  te  serbimos 
Como  serbirte  debemos, 
Mira  como  nos  persiguen, 
Mira  quanto  es  nuestro  miedo, 
Pues  por  temor  de  los  hombres 
Tu  servicio  posponemos ; 

Y  si  nuestras  grandes  culpaa 
Tal  castigo  merecieron, 

Xo  lo  paguen  nuestros  bijos 
Questan  ygnorantes  dellos : 
Mira  Seiior  que  se  crian 
Sin  luz  ni  conocimiento 
De  tu  que  los  bas  criado, 

Y  les  bas  de  dar  sustento : 
No  permitas  que  se  pierdan. 
Ten  miscricordia  deUos, 

Y  abe  piedad  de  sus  padres. 
Da  pasada  de  sus  yerros  ; 

Y  pues  jamas  se  cerraron 
A  ninguna  ora  ni  tiempo 
De  tu  remedio  las  puertas, 
A  los  quo  abrirlas  quisieron : 
No  se  cierren  d  nosotros 

£n  este  tan  grande  estremo, 
Traspasen  nuestros  clamores 
La  gordeza  de  tus  ^ielos. 
Scnor  oye  los  clamores 
Los  sospiros  y  lamentos 
De  aquellos  que  por  tu  Ley 
Pade9en  tantos  tormentos; 


Variante :  publioaion  tni  preceptor. 
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Mira  nuestra  gran  flaquezai 
Nuestro  poco  suMmiento ; 
Pues  de  tu  ley  nos  deroga 
Tin  tormento  tan  pequeno. 
Si  tu  divina  bondad 
No  provee  algun  remedio, 
Nuestras  ^er9as  desfallecen, 

Y  son  de  poco  memento. 
Seiior  come  socorriste 
Los  aflijidos  Hebreos, 

T  les  diste  libertad 
Dentre  sus  contraries  fieros, 
Gome  les  pasaste  el  mar, 
A  vivir  en  el  desierto 

Y  los  pusiste  en  la  tierra 
De  tu  grande  ofrecimiento : 
Gomo  dentre  los  Asirios 


Les  quitaste  el  cautiveriO| 

Y  sacudieron  el  yugo 

De  la  servitud  y  apremio, 
Nos  la  concede  i  nosotros 
Qae  oigamos  para  consuelo, 
Otra  voz  de  claredad 
Gomo  la  que  estos  oyeron. 

Y  si  yo  en  algo  he  faltado 

0  me  alargu6  a  mas  de  aqueUo 
Que  mi  facultad  me  daba, 
Per  congra9iar  d  mis  versos ; 
Perdona  mis  ignorancias, 
Pues  ya  sabes  mi  deseo, 
Que  deUas  y  de  mis  culpas 
A  tu  gran  piadad  me  apelo. 
Emin. 


TAMAT  BIHAMDI  YLAHI.* 


NOTE. 

The  poem  of  Mohamad  Eabadan,  the  Aragonese,  has  now 
been  all  published  in  the  Journal.  The  Canto  of  the  Death 
of  Muhammad,  and  then  the  Canto  of  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
which  were  published  first  in  this  Journal  on  account  of  their 
superior  merit,  have  their  proper  place  between  the  Canto  of 
the  Surat  of  Alhamdu  or  the  Fatiha,  and  the  Canto  of  the 
Months  of  the  Year.  The  portion  of  Rabadan's  poem  now 
given  is  not  equal  in  poetical  merit  to  other  portions  which 
have  preceded  it,  perhaps  for  the  reason  given  by  Rabadan 
himself  of  the  difficulty  of  tying  down  the  verse  to  historical 
exactness.  The  number  of  Arabic  terms  with  which  this 
portion  of  the  poem  is  loaded  have  also  made  it  less  good  in 
this  respect  than  other  parts  of  the  poem.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  ydecheay  or  "  iza  j&,"  are  rather  difficult  to  recognize, 
and  others,  as  le  ikha,  show  the  extent  to  which  Arabic  pro- 
nunciation had  become  modified  amongst  the  Moriscoes. 
There  was  a  misprint  in  the  portion  first  published,  which 
it  may  be  as  well  to  correct.  In  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Prophet,  Rabadan  says  that  just  before  his  death,  he 
repeated  ''  that  precious  verse,  Iknt  bismi  Rabika,''  and  this 
was  printed  Y  quera,  bismi  Rabica,  Yquera  or  Ikra  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  Spanish,  "  Y  que  era,  and  which  was.'' 

^  Del  MS.  de  Paris :  Condnyb  por  la  gracia  de  Dios. 
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The  tradition  as  given  by  Rabadan  repreeents  the  Prophet 
as  ending  his  life  uttering  the  same  Sorat  of  the  Eoran, 
with  which  he  began  to  preach  his  mission. 

In  the  Canto  of  the  Months  of  the  Year,  Ofor  poet  ezprenes 
a  wish  that  he  had,  amongst  other  talents  of  famous  anthers 
and  learned  men,  "  The  speech  of  Catredata."  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  who  is  meant  by  this  name,  the  only 
suggestion  that  I  can  think  of  is  Ibn  al  Kathir,  one  of  fleven 
masters  of  the  science  of  reading  the  Koran. 

A  rather  large  piece  relating  to  the  marriage  of  Mohammad 
and  Ehadija,  and  which  is  not  in  the  London  MS.,  has  been 
extracted  from  the  MS.  of  Paris ;  this  is  perhaps  more  gene- 
rally interesting  than  any  other  part  of  the  poem  in  this 
number.  This  portion,  however,  more  than  any  of  what  has 
been  already  published,  shows  that  the  Moriscoes  had  pre- 
served the  tenacity  of  memory  and  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
for  it  is  singular  how  exactly,  even  as  to  words  and  ex- 
pressions, Rabadan  follows  the  Arab  authorities,  since  he  him- 
self says  that  he  had  no  books,  as  the  Inquisition  had  caused 
them  to  be  lost ;  and  had  this  not  been  so,  his  condition  as  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil  would  have  prevented  his  haTing  any 
large  access  to  books. 

It  is  a  cause  of  satisfaction  that  the  publication  of  the 
entire  poem  of  Rabadan  has  now  been  concluded,  and  that  a 
work  of  such  merit  should  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  Rabadan's  place  amongst 
the  poets,  or  of  the  philological  value  of  a  work  written  by 
one  of  the  Moriscoes  at  the  date  of  their  expulsion  from 
Spain,  or  of  its  value  as  a  criterion  of  the  intellectnal  status 
of  the  Moriscoes,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  publication  of 
this  poem  has  been  a  very  fitting  and  suitable  task  for  the 
Asiatic  Society,  on  account  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it. 

Fragments  of  Morisco  Spanish  translations  of  the  Koran 
have  for  some  time  been  known  to  exist  in  Spain,  and  quite 
recently  a  complete  translation  has  been  diBcovered. 

If  a  copy  of  this  translation  can  be  obtained,  and  if  the 
Council  of  the  Society  think  fit,  it  may  be  published  later  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal. 


^ 
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the  same  subject^  and  during  the  four  years  1861-64,  in  which 
he  held  the  appointment  of  Archeecdogical  Surveyor  of  India, 
he  travelled  over  the  greater  part'of  the  countries  traversed 
by  Hiouen-Thsang,  and  visited  most  of  the  places  mentioned 
by  him  in  I^orthem  India.^  With  such  local  knowledge  and 
advantages,  it  might  be  supposed  that  so  practised  an  archsB- 
ologist  as  the  General  undoubtedly  is,  would  leave  few 
gleanings  for  those  that  came  after  him;  but  the  results  I 
have  arrived  at  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  subject  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  truth  appearing  to  be,  that  we  have 
followed  two  totally  different  systems  in  attempting  to  ex- 
tract correct  determinations  from  the  brief  descriptions  of  our 
traveller ;  and  the  question  I  really  wish  to  put  before  the 
Society  is,  to  determine  which  system  leads  to  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  my  predecessors  may 
generally  be  described  as  trying  to  ascertain,  by  a  careful  and 
critical  examination  of  existing  maps,  aided  by  local  know- 
ledge, where  they  suppose  the  place  was  which  is  mentioned 
by  the  traveller ;  and  when  that  is  found,  neither  of  them 
hesitate  to  alter  the  text  of  their  author,  both  as  to  direc- 
tion and  distance,  in  order  that  it  may  conform  with  this 
predetermined  conclusion. 

The  system  I  have  adopted  is  different  from  this.  I 
have  in  all  instances  adhered  literally  to  the  statements  in 
the  Chinese  works  as  presented  to  me.*  I  have  not  in 
a  single  instance  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  texts 
beyond  certain  well  defined  and  easily  understood  limits 
presently  to  be  pointed  out.  By  following  this  course 
I  have  been  led  occasionally  to  determinations  which  are 

1  The  results  of  these  researches  were  first  published  in  four  annual  reports 
which  General  Cunningham  sent  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  were  printed  as 
they  came  to  hand.  The  results  were  afterwards  embodied  by  him  in  a  work  on 
the  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  published  by  Triibncr  &  Co.,  in  1871,  which,  as 
his  maturest  and  last  work,  is  the  one  that  will  be  principally  quoted  from  in  the 
following  pages. 

'  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  whether  I  am  quoting  literally  or 
merely  giving  the  sense  of  a  passage,  I  have  in  all  instances  where  the  former 
was  intended  quoted  the  original  French  of  the  text.  By  doing  this,  I  have  also, 
I  hope,  avoided  any  difficulty  that  might  arise  as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of 
any  passage  in  the  original. 
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not  sanctioned  by  the  names  now  found  in  Indian  mapfl, 
but  the  result  on  the  whole  is  so  consistent  and  complete, 
that  my  impression  is  that  it  is  the  only  safe  system  to 
follow.  As,  however,  the  conclusions  it  leads  to  are  ao  widely 
divergent  from  those  of  my  predecessors,  I  propose,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  place  their  determinations  aide  by  side 
with  my  own,  in  order  to  give  others  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  between  us.  If  my  system  is  found  to  work  well,  it 
will  be  easy  to  apply  it  to  the  two  remaining  portions  of 
Hiouen-Thsang's  travels.  The  first  portion — ^namely,  from 
the  time  of  his  entering  the  Caubul  valley  till  he  crossea  the 
Ganges  at  Patna  and  enters  Magadha — will,  I  fancy,  be  found 
easy,  not  only  from  his  having  traversed  portions  of  it,  both 
in  coming  and  going,  but  also  from  the  number  of  well- 
known  places  he  visited,  and  the  minute  descriptions  he  gives 
of  them.  But  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  it  requires 
rc-cxamination  quite  as  much  as  the  middle  portion,  with. 
which  only  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

The  latter  portion,  which  extends  from  the  time  he  left 
Ballabhi  till  he  returned  to  Nalanda,  is  more  difficult.  The 
journeys  are  longer,  the  descriptions  shorter  and  less  distinct, 
and  the  number  of  known  sites  far  fewer  than  in  the  first 
portion.  Besides  this,  it  seems  clear  that  he  did  not  visit 
himself  all  the  places  he  mentions,  or  at  least  not  in  the 
sequence  in  which  they  are  entered  in  the  works  we  possess. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  feel  convinced  that  great  light 
would  be  thrown  on  the  geography  of  Central  India  were 
this  portion  of  his  travels  carefully  re-investigated. 

Putting  these  two  parts  of  his  journeys  aside  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  propose  to  follow  IIiouen-Thsang  stage  by  stage  from 
Putna  eastward  to  Kaniarupa,  and  then  southward  to  Kanchi- 
puram,  where  ho  turned  northward,  and  for  the  present  shall 
part  with  him  at  Ballabhi.  Such  a  journey,  extending  over 
upwards  of  3000  miles,  is  quite  sufficient  to  test  his  ac- 
curacy and  the  correctness  of  the  principles  on  which  we  are 
proceeding,  and  traverses  also  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
tho  continent  of  India,  that  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
fixing  its  geographical  features  in  the  seventh  century  are  so 
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important — ^if  satisfactory — a&  well  to  reward  any  pains  that 
may  be  bestowed  npon  themv 

I  cannot,  of  course,  flatter  myself  that  I  have  settled  all 
the  points  in  dispute,  even  in  this  limited  portion  of  the 
travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims.  I  feel  confident,  howeyer, 
that  many  that  were  before  uncertain  will  not  again  be  dis- 
turbed; but  it  is  also  only  too  apparent  that  many  places  will 
require  personal  examination  and  more  local  knowledge  than 
is  now  available,  before  their  position  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  It  is,,  however,  a  gain  to  geographical  knowledge 
if  we  can  limit  the  number  of  these,  and  point  out  to  persons  on 
the  spot  which  those  are  that  require  this  further  investigation. 

Before  proceeding  to  details,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  measures  found  in  the 
text.  That  generally  employed  by  Hiouen-Thsang  is  the  /i, 
which,  according  to  the  P6re  Gaubil,  is  equal  to  1080 
English  feet,*  and  consequently  4*88  li  are  equal  to  one 
English  mile — in  round  numbers  say  5.  As,  however, 
owing  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  road  and  other  circumstances, 
the  traveller  can  hardly  ever  have  gone  mathematically 
straight.  General  Cunningham  adopts  6  li  as  the  average 
length  of  a  mile  as  measured  on  the  map.  In  this  he  is 
probably  quite  correct;  but  where,  it  appears  to  me,  he  makes 
a  mistake,  is,  that  he  invariably  uses  6  as  a  divisor,  without 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  the 
traveller  is  passing.  My  impression  is  that  where  the 
country  is  perfectly  open  and  cultivated,  and  where  there  is 
reason  to  believe  a  road  may  have  existed  between  two 
points,  it  would  be  fair  to  use  5  as  a  divisor,  thus  making 
100  li  20  miles,  instead  of  16§  as  he  always  does.  Where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Pilgrim  describes  the  country  as  "  difficile," 
hilly  or  jungly,  we  may  safely,  I  fancy,  employ  7  or  even 
more  as  a  divisor  when  placing  his  route  on  the  map. 

Another  source  of  error  arises  from  Hiouen-Thsang  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  employing  round  numbers,  100>  500, 
1000,  1500,  and  so  on.     While  this  is  so,  it  is  evident  the 

I  329  mStres,  Si-yu-ki  ii.  268. 
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Another  source  of  uncertainty^  which  it  is  always  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind^  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  compass  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  has  only  8  points.  A  place  is  either 
N.,  S.,  E.,  W.  from  another,  or  it  is  N.E.,  N.W.,  S.E.,  S.W. 
The  points  consequently  are  always  45  degrees  apart;  and 
eyen  supposing  the  trayeller  knew  with  absolute  precision  that 
a  place  was  22  degrees  K.  or  S.  of  E.,  he  would  be  correct  in 
describing  it  as  E.  If  it  were  23  degrees  either  way,  it 
ought  of  course  to  be  K.E.  or  S.E. ;  but  as  we  haye  no  reason 
to  belieye  that  they  had  any  other  means  of  ascertaining 
their  direction  than  by  the  general  appearance  of  the  position 
of  the  heayenly  bodies,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  any  great 
degree  of  precision  in  this  respect.  This,  howeyer,  is  quite 
certain,  that  when  they  say  E.  or  W.,  they  never  mean  N. 
or  S.,  or  t^ice  versd;  and  if  they  do  say  so,  it  niay  be  put 
down  as  an  error  in  the  text.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
marvellous  how  accurate  Hiouen-Thsang  is  in  this  respect, 
and  extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  he  arrived  at  such 
precision  without  better  means  of  observation  or  better  maps 
than  we  have  reason  to  believe  then  existed. 

The  great  cause,  however,  of  uncertainty  or  error  in 
following  the  route  of  the  Chinese  travellers  arises  from  the 
proper  names  of  places  which  they  employ.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  caused  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  for  instance,  having 
to  translate  Sanskrit  names  into  Chinese,  and  M.  Stanislas 
Julien  having  to  translate  them  back  from  the  Chinese  into 
their  Sanskrit  originals.  This,  however,  he  has  done  so 
successfully,  that  though  it  sometimes  is  a  cause  of  un- 
certainty, it  rarely,  when  grappled  with,  leads  to  error.  A 
far  more  pregnant  cause  of  difficulty  arises  frx>m  the  fact 
that  Indian  cities,  like  Indian  kings,  frequently  bore  many 
aliases.  As  Sir  Henry  Maine  well  observes,  ^  "  Great  deserted 
cities  often  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  " — and  he  might 
have  added  each  bearing  a  different  name — "  are  among  the 
most  inexplicable  of  Indian  spectacles.''  What  was  the 
town  or  name  of  one  century  is  not  that  of  the  next  or  of 
the  preceding;   and  when  from  any  cause  a  commimity 

^  YUla^  Commimities  in  the  East  and  West,  p.  119. 
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deficiency  should  be  considered  as  decisive  either  for  or 
against  any  particular  locality  being  the  one  visited  by  our 
author. 

Notwithstanding  these  apparent  sources  of  error,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  show  in  the  following  pages  that  there  is  not  a 
single  stage  in  the  Pilgrim's  progress  that  cannot  be  fixed 
with  very  considerable  certainty.  Except  within  the  limits  of 
deviation  for  bearings  and  distances  pointed  out  above,  and 
which  are  obviously  inherent  in  the  subject  from  its  very 
nature,  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  a  single 
alteration  in  the  text  of  my  author.  Not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  text  is  absolutely  free  from  error.  There  are 
occasional  discrepancies  between  the  Si-yu-ki  and  the  Hoei-li, 
which  prove  that  one  or  other  of  them  must  be  wrong  ;  but 
as  it  happens — at  least  in  the  part  of  the  journey  which  we 
have  selected — that  we  are  in  all  instances  able  to  discover 
how  the  discrepancy  arose,  and  to  correct  the  one  from  the 
other,  this  is  no  cause  of  uncertainty  for  the  present. 

Patna  to  Oaya} 

I  shall  dwell  a  little  more  in  detail  on  the  first  journey  on 
which  we  shall  have  to  accompany  the  Pilgrim  than  it  will 
be  necessary  to  do  in  future,  because  it  illustrates  the  above 
preliminary  remarks  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  subsequent 
stage  in  his  progress.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest.  The  termini  are  perfectly  well  known.  The 
distance  between  them  62  miles  in  a  direction  slightly  to 
the  west  of  south.  The  country  then,  as  now,  a  richly 
cultivated  plain,  and  the  road  unobstructed  by  hills  or  large 
watercourses  or  forests. 

General  Cunningham's  account  of  this  journey  is  as  fol- 
lows :  *  "On  leaving  Pataliputra,  the  Chinese  Pilgrim  started 
from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  city,  and  proceeded  for  100  /i, 
or  16|  miles,  to  the  south-west,  to  the  Monastery  Ti-lo-shi-kia 
or  Ti'lO'tse-kia  (Tiladaka),  from  whence  he  continued  his 
route  in  the  same  direction  for  90  //,  or  15  miles,  to  a  lofty 

>  Si-yn-ki,  i.,  pp.  439-456.    Hoei-li,  p.  1 39. 
*  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  456,  456. 
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mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which  Buddha  had  contem- 
plated the  kingdom  of  Magadha.  He  then  tamed  to  the 
north-west,  for  30  li,  or  5  miles,  to  visit  a  large  monastery 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  where  Gunamati  had  worsted  a  heretic 
in  argument.  Then  resuming  his  S.W.  route  for  20  /t,  or 
Si  miles,  he  visited  an  isolated  hill,  and  the  monastery  of 
Silabhadra;  and  continuing  in  the  same  direction  for  40  or 
50  lif  7  or  8  miles,  he  crossed  the  river  Nairanjan,  and  entered 
the  town  of  Gaya. 

"Before  attempting,"  he  adds,  "to  identify  any  of  the  places 
noted  on  the  route,  I  must  observe  that  there  are  several 
errors,  both  in  the  bearings  and  distances,  that  require  to  be 
corrected.  As  the  direction  of  Gaya  is  very  nearly  due 
south  of  Patna,  the  several  S.W.  bearings  must  certainly  be 
altered  to  South.  The  several  distances  also,  when  added 
together,  amount  to  230  //,  or  38  miles,  while  the  actual 
distance  between  the  cities  of  Patna  and  Guya  is  60  miles  by 
the  high  road,  and  must  have  been  about  70  by  the  road 
followed  by  Hwen-Thsang.  The  sum  of  his  distances  is 
therefore  above  200  //,  or  33  miles,  short  of  the  actual  distance 
travelled.  This  amount  I  would  divide  into  two  even  sums 
of  100  //,  and  add  one  to  each  of  the  first  two  distances 
recorded  by  the  Pilgrim." 

The  first  remark  I  would  make  on  this  statement  is  that 
the  GeneraFs  distances,  if  added  up,  make  280  or  290  /»,  and 
consequently  466  or  48*3  miles,  instead  of  38,  as  he  states ; 
but  even  then,  as  this  is  short  of  what  is  required,  there  is 
evidently  an  error  somewhere,  for  which  he  was  justified  in 
proposing  a  remedy :  but  it  certainly  is  a  very  strong  measure 
to  suggest  two  equal  errors  of  100  li  each,  in  two  consecutive 
stages  of  so  simple  a  journey.  The  motive  of  this  is  evident : 
by  so  doing  he  takes  the  Pilgrim  to  Till&ra,  which  sounds 
something  like  Tiladaka,  which  he  persists  in  calling  this 
monastery,  though  M.  Julien  calls  it  Tila9akya.  And,  again, 
to  alter  arbitrarily  all  the  S.W.  bearings  to  South  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  most  manifest  impossibilities  of  there  being 
other  modes  of  reconciling  the  facts.  One  thing  at  all  events 
is  evident,  that  if  Hiouen-Thsang's  text  is  so  corrupt  as  to 
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require  such  manipulation  in  so  short  a  distance,  it  is  no  use 
going  further  with  it,  for  no  satis&ctory  conclusion  can  pos- 
sibly be  arrived  at  from  it. 

We  naturally  turn  therefore  to  the  earlier  commentator,  to 
see  how  he  reconciles  these  discrepancies.  At  page  373  of 
the  Mimoire  Analytique  we  find  the  following  table : — 

De  Patalipatra  &  on  Yihara  mine  au  sud-oaest    200  U. 

De  ce  coayent  an  Yihara  Tila9akya  an  sud-ouest 100  „ 

A  une  grande  montagne  aa  sud-ouest 90  „ 

Au  Couyent  de  Gounamati  au  nord-ouest  30  ,, 

Au  Couvent  de  ^il^hadra  bati  sur  une  montagne  an  S.O.    20  „ 
A  la  yille  de  Gaja,  aprds  ayoir  passe  la  riyi^re  Nairanjanai 

au  sud-ouest  40  ii  60  /•'. 

480  k  490 
Or  80  to  82  milee. 

And  he  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  monasteries  of  Tila9akya 
and  Qilabhadra  probably  represent  Th^lari  and  Bhad^ra  of 
Rennell's  map,  which  is  possible  if  Hiouen-Thsang  had  been 
travelling  S.E.  instead  of  S.  W.,  and  if  the  distances  had  been 
correctly  reported.  The  real  difficulty  is  where  M.  de  St.- 
Martin  got  the  200  li  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Turning  to 
the  Si-yu-ki,  we  find  the  following  words  (p.  439),  "  A  environ 
deux  cents  pas  de  Tangle  sud-ouest  de  la  ville,  on  voit  les 
restes  des  fondements  d'un  couvent,"  etc.;  and  then  "au 
sud-ouest  de  Tancien  couvent  il  fit  environ  100  //,  et  arriva  au 
couvent  de  Tila9&kya." 

At  first  sight  one  might  be  inclined  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  if  we  had  the  original  Chinese  be- 
fore us,  we  might  find  li  written  instead  of  paces,  were  it 
not  that  when  men  are  making  a  journey  of  30  or  40  miles, 
they  do  not  reckon  from  a  particular  angle  of  a  city  they  are 
leaving,  especially  when  they  are  quoting  distances  in  round 
numbers;  but  when  a  building  is  close  to  the  city,  it  is 
natural  to  state  what  angle  or  what  gateway  it  may  be  near, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  recognized.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  it  is  an  oversight — a  mislection  on  the  part  of  M.  de 
St.-Martin ;  and  does  not  consequently  help  us  in  our  diffi- 
culties. Though,  as  there  evidently  is  an  error  somewhere 
in  the  account  of  this  journey  in  the  Si-yu-ki,  we  might 
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accept  this  provisionally  till  some  better  explanation  were  ob- 
tained, had  there  been  no  other  means  of  solving  the  difficnlty. 

As,  however,  the  last-named  author,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
got  over  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  passage  in  question,  it  is 
no  wonder  he  did  not  look  further ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
General  Cunningham,  being  fully  aware  of  the  discrepancies, 
neither  referred  to  his  predecessor  nor  to  the  Hoei-li  to  see  if 
they  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  Had  he  referred 
to  the  latter,  he  would  have  found  the  following  passage 
(p.  139),  "Apres  avoir  adord  pendant  sept  jours  tous  ces 
monumcns  sacr^s  (**  de  P&talipoutra  poura"),  il  fit  au  sud-ouest 
sept  j/ddjanas,  et  arriva  au  convent  de  Tilaf&kya."  "  De  1&,  il 
fit  cent  li  au  sud,  et  arriva  a  I'endroit  ou  s'elevait  I'arbre  de 
rintelligence  (Boddhidrouma)." 

The  first  distance  mathematically  is  43  miles,  but  with  a 
slight  allowance  for  the  road  not  being  straight,  40  miles, 
which  is  the  exact  distance  on  the  map  of  the  Barabar  hills, 
in  which  the  celebrated  caves  are  situated,  the  oldest  rock-cut 
Yih^ras,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  India.  The  direction  is  South 
IS*'  West,  which,  though  not  absolutely  correct,  is  within  the 
limits  of  deviation  above  stated ;  and,  lastly,  these  hills  are 
due  north,  and  just  100  //,  or  20  miles,  from  Buddh  Gaya, 
where  the  tree  is  found.  There  is  a  third  bearing  which 
General  Cunningham  points  out,  but  on  which  I  do  not  place 
much  reliance.  Some  seven  years  after  this  time,  on  his  return 
to  Nalanda,  Hoei-li  relates  his  visit  to  the  Convent  of  Tilataka 
(Ti-lo-tse-kia)  (p.  211)  instead  of  Ti-lo-chi-kia  (p.  139).  They 
may  be  the  same,  but  1  doubt  it,  and  know  no  other  instance 
of  the  same  name  being  spelt  differently  in  the  same  volume. 
Admitting,  however,  that  they  are  identical,  the  hills  are 
exactly  22  miles  West  by  South  from  Nalanda,  so  that  this, 
though  stretching  a  little  the  three  yddjanas  of  the  text, 
would  rather  be  a  confirmation  than  otherwise.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  I  conceive  that  the  distance  and  direc- 
tion which  Hoei-li  says  the  Pilgrim  travelled  from  Patna 
to  Barabar,  and  the  distance  and  direction  of  Buddh  Gaya, 
quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  was  the  place  visited. 
When  there  he  uses  an  expression  which  is  curiously  sag- 
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gestive.  The  convent  was  poor  and  decajed,  there  were 
only  '^quelques  dizaines  de  religieux  qui  ajant  appris 
rarriv^e  du  Maitre  de  la  loi,  yinnent  tons  k  bsl  rencontre  et  lui 
seryirent  des  guides/'  we  may  add,  to  visit  the  caves  and 
other  antiquities  of  the  place,  which,  according  to  General 
Cunningham's  own  description,  were  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant.^ Unfortunately  our  traveller  does  not  describe  them. 
To  us  they  are  extremely  interesting  in  an  archasological 
point  of  view,  but  there  was  no  legend  attached  to  them, 
they  were  not  the  residences  of  Buddha  or  any  of  his  im- 
mediate followers,  and  he  consequently  passes  them  by,  as  he 
does  other  groups  of  caves  he  must  have  seen  or  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of,  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner. 

The  subsequent  stages  in  this  journey  enumerated  above 
bring  out  a  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  in  order 
to  explain  the  differences  that  sometimes  occur  between  our 
two  authorities.  Hoei-li,  writing  the  life  of  Hiouen-Thsang, 
only  enumerates  the  journeys  he  took  himself.  The  Si-yu-ki, 
being  a  description  of  India,  often  enumerates  places  he 
never  visited  personally.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  cases, 
we  are  warned  of  this  by  the  substitution  of  "  on  "  for  "  il." 
Thus  (p.  440)  it  is  said,  "  A  environ  90  /*  au  sud-ouest  du 
convent  de  Tila94kya,  on  arrive  d  une  grande  montagne,"  etc. 
And  so  with  the  next  stage.  At  the  third,  the  expression  is, 
"  Le  voyageur  arrive."  All  showing  incontestably  that  none  of 
these  places  were  visited  by  the  Pilgrim  himself.  It  is  conse- 
quently needless  to  attempt  to  follow  him ;  and  in  fact  there 
are  no  great  mountains  where  this  route  and  distance  would 
place  them.  I  believe  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
pointing  out  what  places  were  intended,  and  think  I  could 
do  so  myself,  but  it  must  be  done  at  the  expense  of  disre- 
garding to  a  great  extent  the  hearsay  accounts  which  our  author 
retails  of  places  he  never  saw  himself.  As  we  are  at  present 
only  trying  to  investigate  the  routes  which  Hiouen-Thsang 
himself  traversed,  such  inquiries  can  have  no  place  here. 

^  Report  to  Goyernment,  1861-2,  pages  16  to  21.  At  page  20,  General 
Cunningham  twice  expresses  his  astonishment  that  Hiouen-Thsang  should  not 
have  visited  these  caycs.  His  attention  being  therefore  drawn  to  the  subject,  it  is 
curious  he  should  haye  overlooked  these  facts. 
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Buddh  Qaya  to  Nalanda. 

Once  settled  at  Gaya,  the  Pilgrim  set  himself  a8sidaoiial7 
to  visit  all  the  consecrated  spots  that  cluster  around  that 
Sacred  city  of  the  Buddhists;  and  his  descriptions  and  di- 
rections are  so  minute  and  detailed  that,  when  combined 
with  those  of  Fa-Hian,  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  locality 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  and  precision.     The  dis- 
tances^ however,  are  generally  so  short,  and  the  latitude  that 
must,  as  mentioned  above,  be  allowed  for  compass  bearings  so 
great,  that  the  task  can  only  be  attempted  by  some  one  on 
the  spot  possessing  minute  local  knowledge.     Indeed,  without 
much  more  detailed  maps  than  are  at  present  available,  it  is 
impossible  to  express  an  opinion  whether  the  determinations 
which  have  already  been  published  are  correct  or  otherwise ; 
and  I  shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  follow  them,  especially 
as  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  for  our  present  purposes. 
They  are  important  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  but  not 
geographically ;  and  though  consequently  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  those  tracing  out  the  history  of  the  Buddhist  religion 
that  they  should  be  definitively  settled,  this  does  not  bear 
directly  on  our  present  investigation.     I  propose  therefore  to 
follow  the  example  of  Hiouen-Thsang  himself,  and  go  straight 
from  Buddh  Gaya  to  Nalanda,  without  turning  to  the  right 
or  left,  or  stopping  to  look  at  any  of  the  antiquities  on  the 
way,  reserving  that,  as  he  did,^  for  another  occasion  if  it 
should  ever  occur. 

Although  nothing  at  all  resembling  the  name  is  to  be 
found  on  any  map  ancient  or  modern,  and  no  trace  of  a 
tradition  of  what  the  place  once  was  exists  among  the  pre- 
sent inhabitants  of  Behar,^  the  site  of  the  once  famous  monas- 
tery of  Nalanda  is  now  as  well  known  as  that  of  Patna, 
Gaya,  or  almost  any  city  in  Bengal.  Kittoe  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  suggest  that  the  Nalo  of  Fa-Hian  might  be 
Nalanda ;  but  as  lliouen-Thsang's  Travels  were  not  then  trans- 

1  Hoei-li,  T».  143. 

'  Vitle  Buclianan  Hamilton's  account  of  this  place  in  Eastern  India,  voL  u, 
p.  95. 
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lated,  he  did  so  timidly,  and  without  being  able  to  prove  it.^ 
Vivien  de  St.-Martin  fixes  it  without  hesitation  at  Baragaon, 
7  miles  north  of  R&jagriha,^  and  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Cunningham^  and  Broadley^  have  settled  the  matter  beyond 
all  shadow  of  doubt. 

Hoei-li  reports  the  distance  between  these  two  places  to  be 
seven  yddjanaa,  or  the  same  as  between  Patna  and  the  Tila9&kya 
monastery ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  both  measure 
exactly  40  miles  on  the  sheets  of  the  India  atlas.  As,  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  hills,  the  road  in  the  second  in- 
stance could  hardly  have  been  so  straight  as  in  the  first,  it  is 
probable  the  latter  route  absorbed  the  4  or  5  miles  it  was 
mathematically  entitled  to ;  but  the  two  being  practically 
identical,  shows  that  these  arc  no  random  measurements,  but 
based  on  some  sound  geographical  data. 

During  his  five  years*  residence  (Hoei-li,  p.  171)  at  Nalanda, 
Hiouen-Thsang  visited  Old  and  New  Rajagriha,  and  all  the 
sacred  spots  that  crowd  around  them.  So  minute  are  his 
descriptions,  that,  combined  as  before  with  those  of  Fa-Hian, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  identified 
with  certainty,  perhaps  have  been ;  but,  like  those  of  Buddh 
Gaya,  they  are  not  geographical,  and  do  not  consequently 
come  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  New  Raja- 
griha is  perfectly  well  known,  and  is  marked  on  all  our 
maps ;  and  the  old  city,  the  capital  of  Adjatasatra  in  the 
time  of  Sakya  Muni,  is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  circle 
of  five  hills,  which  are  minutely  described  by  both  the 
Chinese  travellers.^  Only  one  point  regarding  it  seems 
worth  mentioning  here  with  reference  to  what  we  shall 
meet  with  further  on.  The  original  name  of  the  city  was 
Kousoumapoura ;  but  when  either  Bimbas&ra  or  Asoka — it  is 
not  clear  which — transferred  the  capital  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  on  their  being  sufficiently  consolidated  to  admit  of 
this  being  done,  he  transferred  the  name  also*  to  a  city 

»  J.aIs.B.,  1847,  p.  956.  »  Si-ya-ki,  ii.,  p.  382. 

•  Ancient  Geogrnpny,  p.  468. 

*  Ruins  of  the  ^lalanda  Monastery,  by  A.  M.  Broadley,  Esq.     Calcutta,  1872. 

*  Fa-Ilian,  chap,  xxviii.   Hoei-li,  p.  153.     Si-yu-ki,  ii.,  p.  28  et  seqq. 

•  Si-yu-ki,  i.,  p.  413.    floei-U,  p.  153. 
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which,  either  before  or  since,  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"Patalipouttra  poura,"  or  "villo  du  fils  de  I'arbre  Po-tch'a-li," 
whatever  that  may  mean.  The  fact,  howeyer,  that  concerns 
us  here  is,  that  in  the  same  province  we  have  two  capitals 
bearing  the  same  name,  and  though  of  course  the  one  was 
meant,  and  probably  at  one  time  did  supersede  the  other, 
throughout  the  Chinese  travels  it  is  the  old  town  that  gene- 
rally retains  the  name,  though  it  certainly  was  later  applied 
to  Fatna,  both  by  Buddhist  and  Brahmanical  authorities.^ 

Ifalanda  to  Hiranyaparvata.^ 

Although  as  usual  there  is  nothing  in  this  name  to  indicate 
it,  there  seems  no  doubt  but  that  Monghir  was  the  name  of 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Hiranyaparvata.  Both  M.  de 
St.- Martin  and  General  Cunningham  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  they  are  correct, 
though  I  differ  from  them  at  every  stage  of  the  route— 
except  the  first — by  which  the  Pilgrim  reached  this  place. 

Leaving  Nalanda,  he  makes  the  following  short  stages 
(p.  51  et  seqq.) : — 

To  Koiilika,  the  native  place  of  Moudgalapatra 8  to  9  /i,  S.W. 

To  Stnpa  of  Bimbasara 3to4  /i,  E. 

To  Kalapinaka,  the  birthplace  of  Sariputra 20  /t,  S.E. 

To  Stiipa  of  Sariputra's  disciple 4  to  5  /i,  8.E. 

To  Indrasilaguhu    30  //,  E. 

If  these  distances  with  the  directions  indicated  are  pro- 
tracted on  the  sheets  of  the  Indian  Atlas,  they  lead  inevitably 
to  that  remarkable  group  of  hills  which  terminates  the  range 
extending  from  Gaya  to  the  river  Panchana,  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  Hiouen-Thsang's  description  is  so  detailed 
that  General  Cunningham  had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
position  of  every  place  mentioned,  and  identifying  Indra- 
silaguha  with  Giryek,  which  is  the  spot  to  which  the  above 
bearings  and  distances  conduct  us.  ''  Les  cavemes  (he  says, 
page  58)  ct  les  vallces  de  cette  montagne  sent  t^ndbreuses ; 
dcs  bois  fleuris  la  couvreiit  d'unc  riche  vegetation.  Sur  le  pas- 
sage superieur  de  cette  montagne  s'elevent  deux  pics  isol^. 

*  Foi5-kouif-ki,  p.  269.    Ancient  Gcofpuphy,  p.  463. 
»  Si-yu-ki,  ii.,  pp.  51-64.    Uoei-li,  pp.  161-176. 
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Dans  nnG  cavcme  du  pic  meridional  il  y  a  une  grande  maison^ 
taill^e  dans  le  roc^  elle  est  large  et  basse.  Jadis  le  TathsLgatha 
s'y  arreta.  A  cette  ^poque  le  roi  des  dieux  (Qakra  D^v6ndra) 
^crivit  sur  une  pierre  quarante-deux  questions  difficiles,  et  en 
demanda  la  solution."  '^Le  Bouddha  les  expliqua  en  sa  faveur. 
On  aper9oit  encore  sur  la  pierre  des  traces  d'ecriture."  "  Sur  le 
passage  sup^rieur  de  la  montagne  on  voit  un  endroit  ou  se 
sont  assis  les  quatre  Bouddhas  passes."  ''  Sur  le  pic  oriental 
il  y  a  un  convent."  "  Devant  le  convent  qui  s'^leve  sur  le  pic 
oriental  de  la  montagne,  il  y  a  un  Stoilpd,"  etc.  All  these 
features  can  still  be  traced,  and  I  have  quoted  them  not  only 
as  showing  what  materials  exist  for  identifying  the  spot,  but 
for  their  bearing  on  a  curious  question  that  arises  from  Fa- 
Hian's  travels.  In  chapter  xxviii.  he  says,  "  From  this  city 
(Patna),  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direction  nine  ydjanas, 
we  arrive  at  a  small  rocky  hill  standing  by  itself,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  stone  cell  (*'  une  maison  de  pierre,"  Foe-koue-ki) 
facing  the  south.  On  one  occasion,  when  Buddha  was  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  this  cell,  the  Divine  Sekra  proposed  forty- 
two  questions  to  Buddha,  writing  each  one  of  them  singly 
with  his  finger  upon  a  stone.  The  traces  of  these  questions 
yet  exist."  ^ 

From  these  extracts  it  seems  quite  evident  that  the 
small  rocky  hill,  with  its  little  stone  cell,  which  Fa-Hian 
visited,  was  a  very  different  place  from  the  lofty  double-peaked 
mountain  of  Hiouen-Thsang,  with  its  great  natural  cavern, 
and  was  in  fact  the  rock  of  Behar.  This  is  described  by 
Buchanan  Hamilton  in  the  following  terms.  "At  Behar 
an  exceeding  rugged  rock  projects  from  the  plain,  but 
all  the  remaining  country  is  level,  and  the  southern  part 
inundated."  * 

General  Cunningham's  description  is  equally  distinct.  "To 
the  north-west  of  the  city"  (of  Behar),  he  says,  "  there  is  a 
long  isolated  hill,  having  a  precipitously  steep  cliff  on  its 
northern  face,  and  on  the  southern  face  an  easy  slope  in 

*  Travels  of  Fah-Hian  and  Sung- Yun.  Translated  by  the  Re?.  S.  Beal.  London, 
1869.  pp.  110,  111. 
»  Montgomery  Martin's  Reprint,  toI.  i.,  p.  85. 
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Buccessive  ledges  of  rock.     The  hill  is  now  covered  by  some 
MusulmELii  buildings,  etc.*'  ^ 

These  evidently  now  occupy  the  site  of  Fa-Hian's  cell 
facing  the  south,  as,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  description, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  the  place  he  describes. 
The  direction  from  Patna  is  correct  enough,  but  the  distance 
is  excessive.  In  reality  it  is  only  34  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
but  he  makes  it  9  ySdjanaSy  or  54  miles,  if  we  use  the  same 
multiplier  as  for  Hiouen-Thsang.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
5  miles,  or  even  less,  must  frequently  be  taken  to  represent  a 
yodjana  of  this  traveller,  and  unfortunately  even  then  we  can 
never  depend  on  his  long  distances,  as  we  can  on  those  of  his 
successor.  Even  if  all  this  were  not  sufficient,  the  next  two 
journeys  he  made  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Behar  was  the 
place  intended.  From  thence  ho  went  one  yddjana  south-west 
to  the  village  of  Nalo,  which  he  makes  the  birthplace  of 
Sariputra ;  and  again,  "  going  west  from  this  one  yodjana^ 
we  arrive  at  the  Now  Rajagriha." 

If  Nalo  is  Nalanda,  as  is  generally  supposed,*  there  is  an 
end  of  tlie  question ;  it  is  situated  between  six  and  seven  miles 
south-west  from  Behar.  But  if  this  is  so,  there  are  two 
errors  in  Fa-Hian's  statement.  Nalanda  was  not  the  birth- 
place of  Sariputra,  but  some  place  3  or  4  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  it ;  and  Rajagriha  is  not  west,  but  due  south  from 
Nalanda,  though  the  distance — one  yddjana — is  correct 
enough.  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  dis- 
tance from  Behar  to  Rajagriha  is  12  miles,  and  the  direction 
south-westerly,  and  we  may  assume  that  he  went,  say,  8  miles 
to  Sariputra's  Stupa,  and  followed  the  same  or  a  more  westerly- 
direction  for  4  miles  more  to  Rajagriha.  The  latter  appears 
to  me  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  I  cannot 
understand  any  man  calling  the  glorious  Nalanda  a  village, 
and  for  reasons  given  in  my  previous  paper,'  I  feel  convinced 
that  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it  was  then  in 
all  its  glory.     Nor  can  I  believe  that  had  he  gone  there  he 

1  Report  to  Government,  1861-2,  p.  14. 

'  Kitto€,  loc.  cit.  ViWen  de  St.- Martin.    Si-ya-ki,  ii.,  p.  382.    Cunningluuiiy 
p.  469. 

>  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IV.  (N.8.),  p.  116. 
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would  not  also  have  visited  the  birthplace  of  Mogal&na. 
ITiere  may  have  been  fifty  personal  reasons  why  he  should 
pass  by  Nalanda  without  visiting  it,  but  none  that  I  can 
suggest,  why,  if  he  did  go  there,  be  should  speak  of  it  as  he 
did.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  fancy  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Behar  was  the  site  of  the  **  petite  montagne  du  rocher  isol6,'* 
and  thfet  he  travelled  generally  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
from  it  to  Rajagriha.  It  seems  equally  certain  that  during 
the  two  centuries  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  between  his 
time  and  Hiouen-Thsang's,  the  tradition  of  the  forty-two 
questions  had  got  transferred  from  the  northern  to  the  more 
southern  locality. 

This  description  of  Fa-Hian's  route  rises  to  a  certainty 
when  we  follow  him  a  little  further.  Leaving  New  Raja- 
griha, he  enters  the  valley  to  the  south,  visits  the  old  town^ 
and  at  15  U  from  it  describes  the  hill  Gridhrakouta, 
**  three  //  from  the  top  is  a  stone  cavern  facing  the  south. 
Buddha  used  in  this  place  to  sit  in  profound  meditation. '^'' 
*'  In  front  of  the  cave  are  spots  where  each  of  the  four 
Buddhas  sat,"  etc.^  In  fact,  as  General  Cunningham  adds, 
'*  Both  the  Pilgrims  mention  the  cave  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  mountain,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  natural 
cavern  Gidha-dwar,  which  I  have  already  described.'*  But 
he  fails  to  remark  that  Fa-Hian  had  made  three  journeys 
between  the  small  isolated  hill  where  the  forty-two  questions 
were  solved,  and  this  Vulture-cave  or  Indra  Sila  Guha.* 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  the 
routes  of  the  two  Pilgrims.  Whichever  hypothesis  we  follow 
with  respect  to  the  identification  of  Fa-Hian's  Nalo  with 
Nalanda,  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  about  Hiouen-Thsang's 

»  Beal,  Fali-Hian,  pp.  114-115.    Ancient  Geo^phy,  p.  473. 

*  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  "  Indian  Antiquary  "  (No.  i.,  p.  18,  et  seqq.J, 
Mr.  Broadley  clearly  enough  perceives  General  Cunningham's  mistake  in  this 
matter,  and  points  out  that  Fa-Hian's  "  isolated  rock  "  was  that  in  the  town  of 
Behar.  But,  curiously  enough,  he  quotes  the  distance  from  Patna  (9  yddjanas) 
as  54  miles,  and  thererore  quite  correct.  The  real  distance  is  33  or  34,  and  this 
was  General  Cunningham's  principal  reason  for  taking  it  to  Giryek.  Mr. 
Broadley  also  states  (p.  19)  the  exact  distance  from  Bara^aon  to  Giryek  at  6  miles. 
It  is  more  than  9.  Notwithstanding  these  mistakes,  he  is  rif^ht  on  the  main  point, 
though  he  fails  to  perceiye  all  the  discrepancies  between  his  and  Cunningham's 
determinations  which  his  correction  involyes. 
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route  between  Naluuda  and  Gridwara  cave,  wliere  they  again 
meet.  The  one  apparent  difference  is  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  tradition  of  the  forty-two  questions 
was  attached  to  the  structural  cell  on  the  Behar  rock.  In  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century,  it  heui  got  transferred  to  the 
Girycik  hill.  If,  as  Fa-Hian  says,  "  each  one  of  them  was 
written  singly  with  his  finger  on  a  stone,"  their  transference 
could  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty. 

Though  all  this  may  now  be  clear  enough,  as  a  general 
rule  Fa-Hian's  bearings  and  distances  are  so  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  turn  back  to  his 
more  accurate  successor,  and  follow  him  in  his  Eastern  travels. 
Leaving  Giryek  (p.  61),  "  Au  nord-est  de  la  montagne  Indra- 
cila  gouha,  il  fit  150  k  160  //,  et  arriva  k  un  couvent  appel^ 
Kapotika  Sangharama  " — and  he  then  goes  on  to  say,  '*  ddeux 
ou  trois  //  au  midi  du  couvent  de  la  Colombo  (Eapotika 
Sangharama),  on  arrive  h  une  montagne  isol^e,  qui  est  ex- 
tremeraent  haute,  et  quombrage  une  ^paisse  foret.  Des 
flours  renomraees  couvrent  ses  bords  et  des  sources  d'eau  pure 
se  procipitent  dans  la  vallee.  Sur  cette  montagne  il  y  a  une 
multitude  de  Viharas  et  des  Temples  divins.  DansunVih&ra 
place  juste  au  centre,  on  voit  la  statue  de  Avalokitefvara,"  etc. 

This  evidently  is  a  very  different  place  from  the  isolated 
rock  at  Behar,  as  described  above ;  but  fortunately,  at  the 
distance  ranging  from  19  to  25  miles  north-east  from  Giryek, 
there  is  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Sheikhpoora  hills,  which 
answer  this  description  in  the  minutest  particulars,  and  as 
both  the  distance  and  direction  are  absolutely  correct,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  those  described  by  the  Pilgrim. 
From  the  statue  above  mentioned,  he  proceeds  40  /i*,  6^ 
miles,  to  a  nameless  convent  situated  on  the  plain,^  but  as  we 
have  neither  name  nor  local  feature,  its  exact  position  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  its  bearing  from  this  and  the  next 
place  he  visited.  In  the  text  it  is  said,  "  au  nord-est  du  couvent 
il  fit  environ  70  //;  puis  au  midi  du  fleuve  Gauge,  il  arriva  k 
im  grand  village."  "  A  une  petite  distance  au  sud-est  de 
cet  endroit  il  y  avoit  un  grand  stoiipa,"  etc. 

^  General  Cunningham  says  **  on  an  isolated  hill,*'  p.  472,  but  this  is  a  miatake. 
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From  this  it  is  eyident  we  have  arrived  at  the  great 
southern  bend  of  the  river  near  Luokiserai^  and  for  the 
present  at  least  I  am  inclined  to  fix  this  place  there,  as,  in  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas,  General  Cunningham  states 
that  he  has  found  numerous  ruins  close  to  the  railway  station 
in  that  village.  The  bearing  and  distance  accord  perfectly 
with  the  situation  of  the  nameless  convent,  but  till  that  is 
fixed,  if  it  ever  can  be,  by  its  ruins  being  feund,  the  last 
station  may  be  moved  a  few  miles  either  way,  if  any  sufficient 
indications  are  found  to  render  this  necessary. 

The  next  journey  is  described  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  direction — "  En  partant  de  ce  pays  il  entra  a 
Test  dans  des  forets  et  des  gorges  des  montagnes,  fit  environ 
100  It,  et  arriva  a  un  convent  du  village  JR6hinila."  "  A 
deux  ou  trois  It  au  nord  de  ce  monument  (a  Stupa  just 
described),  on  rencontre  un  grand  lac,  qui  a  environ  30  H  de 
tour  '^  (p.  64).  From  this  description  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Rohinila  was  situated  among  the  Kuruckpoor  hills, 
which  rise  from  the  plain  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Luckiserai  village,  though  we  have  nothing  but  the  distance 
and  bearing  to  guide  us  in  fixing  its  position  with  exactness. 
There  is  a  cold  spring  in  the  hills  marked  on  the  Indian 
Atlas  sheets  about  17  miles  east  from  Luckiserai,  and  a  hot 
spring  about  2  J  miles  further  south,  either  of  which  is 
a  likely  enough  locality,  but  no  lake.  Lakes  indeed  are 
about  the  rarest  features  in  Indian  geography.  It  may  have 
silted  up  in  1200  years,  or  it  may  have  been  artificial,  and 
then  if  the  bund  broke  it  would  disappear;  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  if  looked  for,  traces  of  it  would  be  found. 

One  more  journey  concludes  this  section — "  A  I'est  de  ce 
lac,  il  entra  dans  des  forfits  et  des  gwges  de  grandes  mon- 
tagnes, fit  environ  deux  cent  //,  et  arriva  au  royaume  do 
Hiranyaparvata."  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  say  that  he  went  200  it  to  the  eastward  of 
the  lake.  The  expression,  however,  is  not  the  usual  one,  as 
quoted  in  the  previous  and  other  journeys,  and  the  fair  trans- 
lation appears  to  me  to  be.  He  entered  into  the  forests  and 
passes,  which  exist  to  the  eastward,  or  on  the  east  side  of 
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this  lake,  and  proceeded  about  200  // — ^he  does  not  say  in 
what  direction — to  Iliranyaparvata.  The  distance  also  may 
appear  a  difficulty.  From  the  hot  spring  above  mentioned 
tlic  distance  to  Monghir  as  the  crow  flies  is  only  20  miles. 
But  Monghir  may  very  well  have  been  situated  4  or  5  miles 
fui-ther  north  then  than  it  now  is ;  and  if  there  ever  was  a 
case  in  all  these  travels  in  which  one  would  be  justified  in 
using  a  large  divisor  in  turning  lis  into  miles,  it  is  when  the 
Pilgrim  was  entangled  in  the  jungles  and  among  the  hills  of 
Kuruckpoor.  The  great  facts,  however,  are  that  the  Bohinila 
monastery  was  certainly  situated  at  some  distance  in  the 
Kuruckpoor  hills;  and  the  smoking  hills  and  volcanic 
phenomena  noticed  by  the  Pilgrim  certainly  indicate  the 
immediate  proximity  of  Monghir  as  the  site  of  the  capital;  so 
the  exact  distance  and  direction  in  this  instance  become  less 
important  than  usual;  but  both,  as  appears  to  me,  are  well 
within  the  limits  of  deviation  pointed  out  above. 

Having  now  shown  how  this  journey  may  be  protracted 
on  the  map  without  altering  one  bearing  from  what  is  fonnd 
in  the  text,  or  one  distance  by  a  single  li,  and,  what  is 
more  important  still,  showing  that  the  whole  is  in  the  strictest 
conformity  with  all  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  it 
is  time  to  turn  back  and  see  what  results  are  produced  by 
the  system  followed  by  my  predecessors. 

M.  Vivien  de  St.-Martin  first  idenlifies  Hiouen-Thsang's 
ludrasilaguha  with  Behar,  and  having  made  this  mistake, 
])asses  lightly  over  the  rest  of  the  journey,  merely  stating 
that  though  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  Pilgrim  in  a  general 
manner,  the  intermediate  stations  cannot  be  identified,  till  we 
reach  llohiuila,  which  he  finds  in  the  lloynallah  of  Kennell, 
at  the  southern  bond  of  the  river — not  far  from  Luckiserai — 
but  certainly  not  in  the  hills  where  Uiouen-Thsang  places  it. 

General  Cunningham  enters  more  into  detaiL  From 
ludrasilaguha  or  Giryiik,  he  first  takes  him  to  Behar,  though 
for  this  purpose  he  is  obliged  to  alter  the  bearing  from  N.E. 
to  due  North,  and  the  distance  from  ICO  /» to  60.  But  even 
supposing  these  admissible,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  bare 
isolated  rock  there  could  ever  represent  the  extensive  hill 
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covered  with  forests^  from  wluch  streams  flow  into  the 
valleys,  and  which  was  covered  with  Yih&ras  and  temples, 
as  described  by  our  author.  If  this  was  the  place,  however, 
there  is  no  objection  to  Titar&wa  being  the  nameless  con- 
vent ; — "the  isolated  hill"  being  wholly  a  difficulty  of  the 
General's  own  creation.  But  the  next  journey  is  quite  inad- 
missible. To  reach  the  Ganges  to  the  north-west,  he  is  obliged 
to  alter  70  H  to  170,  and  then  he  only  reaches  a  village,  in 
which  he  has  no  interest,  in  order  to  turn  south-west  again 
to  get  round  to  the  southern  bend  of  the  river.  Had  he 
ever  been  at  Titar&wa,  he  evidently  would  have  gone  east 
direct.  But  from  this  village  to  Bohinila,  regarding  the  site 
of  which  he  agrees  with  M.  de  St.-Martin,  he  is  again  obliged 
to  alter  the  bearing  from  E.  to  S.E.,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, takes  him  through  a  country  where  there  neither 
are  nor  were  either  hills  or  forests.  If  he  were  correct  in 
reading  the  direction  of  the  last  journey  as  E.,  it  must  again 
be  altered  to  the  North-east,  which  is  the  more  correct  di- 
rection of  Monghir  from  that  place. 

The  capital  defect  however  in  this,  as  too  frequently  the 
case  in  General  Cunningham's  determinations,  is,  that 
though  he  twice  arbitrarily  alters  the  distance,  and  three 
times  the  direction  given  by  his  author,  even  in  this  short 
distance,  he  fails  in  every  instance  to  bring  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  into  accord  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  Pilgrim. 

Hiranyaparvata  to  K&marupa} 

The  first  stage  Hiouen-Thsang  reaches  and  describes  is 
Champa,  at  a  distance  of  300  /f,  or  50  miles.  It  is  assumed  by 
General  Cunningham,  and  I  think  correctly,  as  some  place 
near  Bhagulpur,  though  if  this  is  so,  the  distance,  as  in  the 
last  stage,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth.  In  the  text  the 
words  are,  "  II  suivit  la  rive  m^ridionale  du  Gauge,  et  apres 
avoir  fait  environ  trois  cents  li  i,  Test,  il  arriva  au  royaume 
de  Tchampa."     The  road  still  follows  the  south  bank  of  the 

>  Si-yu-ki,  i.  pp.  71-81. 
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rr.:l-r-.  iz..^r'.^Ji  o:  o).  Either  it  is  rha:  Moaghxr  was,  «s  I 
r;or.^V;r'ired  in  the  list  se:-rion.  rituatisd  4  or  5  miles  Airth^ 
r.'vrr..  or  that  :he  Cjiirt^.  beat  fi^rtber  *:»atiL  between  tkeie 
"-K-'j  xA:2f:fri.  or  r>irr-ip*  b.jth.  caase^  combined  mar  acciMmt  for 
tr.e  dirfererice.  General  Cunningham  relies  a  good  deal  for 
h:-.  i^lentiP.'jition  on  an  expresoion  of  oar  aatb^r  a  little 
f  ;rrh^:r  on  ^p.  72^,  where  he  says,  '•  A  140  a  15*>  h'  a  Test  de 
Ih,  cap: tale,  et  a?i  sud  da  Gan^e,  on  voit  one  m'^ntagne  isoleey 
que  Teau  environne  de  toutes  parts  et  dont  les  pics  escarpes  ont 
tin  haa*e:ir  extraordinaire.  Sur  k-  sijmmet  de  cette  montagne, 
il  Y  a  un  temple  des  die  ox.  On  a  creuse  des  demeares  dans  les 
flan'-.-^  do  la  raonta^ne,  on  a  amen*^  des  cours  d'eaa  et  Toti  a 
form^  des  etan^s.  On  y  voit  des  bxages  flearis  et  des  arbiBS 
rare*.  S'rs  larsres  rochers  et  ses  cnrtes  efiravantes  serrent 
d'arvle  a  de^  homraes  renomraes  par  lear  hamanite  et  leur 
aa^ea^^e,"  This  he  identitie*  with  the  Colgong  rocks,  situated 
eastward  of  Bhagulpur  at  aVjut  the  distance  indicated,  and  I 
am  no*  prepare^!  to  say  it  may  not  be  so.  But  on  the  whole  I 
am  inch'n^rd  to  think  the  description  answers  much  better  to  the 
ifan'-lar  Hill,*  which  is  situate-i  some  "26  miles  to  the  south  of 
tfie  Ganjres,  though  certainly  not  to  the  east  of  the  capital. 
I'ut  as  our  traveller  did  not  himself  visit  the  place,  neither  the 
distance  nor  direction  can  be  depended  upon.  It  may  also  be 
remark f.d  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Hiouen- 
Thsan^  .should  allude  in  this  chapter  to  a  place  he  was  going 
to  pass  in  the  next.  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of 
his  .so  doing.  As  the  next  journey  to  Kadjoiighira — which 
I  take  to  be  Rajmahal — is  called  400  //,  or  say  66  miles,  is  much 
more  difficult  and  jungly,  and  is  actually  by  the  road  63  or  64 
miles,  I  nhould  certainly  be  inclined  to  disregard  the 
r'olw>ng  distance,  and  look  for  the  capital  to  the  eastward 
r>r  southward  of  Bhagulpur.  As  in  almost  all  instances  our 
author  docs  not  give  us  a  hint  of  what  the  name  of  the 
capital  may  have  been,  so  it  is  in  vain  to  look  to  our  maps 
for  any  assistance  in  this  respect.    It  is  true  that  in  RennelFs 

'   Frnnoklin.     In^^uirv  concerning:  the  site  of  Palibothrn,  part  ii.,  pp.  13,  26, 
71,  7H.     linhvL  Raabihafi  huse.     Indiau  Antiqaarr,  pare  ii.,  p.  51,  et  seqq. 
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time  there  were  two  large  and  important  places  called  Cliam- 
pernagur  and  Champerpore,  near  Bhagulpore,  but  situated  to 
the  westward  of  that  place,  and  neither  of  them  having 
apparently  any  claim  to  antiquity  or  ancient  renown.  It  is 
interesting,  no  doubt,  to  find  the  old  name  of  the  country 
still  clinging  to  the  soil,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
transient  even  such  things  are  in  the  East,  for  no  such  names 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  far  more  detailed  sheets  of  the 
Indian  Atlas  ; — another  proof  among  many  how  little  nominal 
similarities  are  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  inquiry.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Champa  was  the  name 
of  the  capital,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of  that  name  on 
our  modem  maps  is  the  merest  accident,  and,  when  it  occurs, 
merely  shows  that  the  old  name  of  the  country  still  lingers 
among  the  inhabitants. 

From  this  place,  wherever  it  was,  our  Pilgrim  proceeded 
about  400  U  to  the  eastward  to  Kadjodighira.  The  distance, 
as  above  mentioned,  would  fit  exactly  for  Rajmahal;  but 
General  Cunningham  (p.  479)  makes  the  distance  90  miles, 
or  540  //,  which  surely  is  a  mistake ;  ^  he  must  mean  to 
K&nkjol,  a  place  18  miles  further  on,  which,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  he  identifies  with  Kadjoilghira,  though  I 
confess  I  do  not  see  it.  Both  he  and  M.  de  St.-Martin,  how- 
ever, are  agreed  that  Rajmahal,  or  some  place  very  near  it, 
was  the  terminus  of  this  stage.  M.  de  St.-Martin  notices 
a  village  called  Cudjerj'-,  near  where  Cimningham  places 
Kankjol,  or  about  16  miles  below  Rajmahal.  It  may  be  so, 
but  I  have  no  faith  in  these  names,  when  there  are  no  ruins 
or  other  indications  to  back  them ;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
no  village  situated  where  this  one  is  could  last  for  a  couple 
of  centuries  without  being  washed  away. 

Looking  at  the  distance  given  by  Hiouen-Thsang,  the 
object  of  his  visiting  this  neighbourhood,  which  was  to  get 
direct   to   Poundravarddhana,   and   the  probability   of   the 

^  Both  the  road  and  the  railroad  follow  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  former  always  has  done  so.  The  distance  between  Bajmabal  and 
Bhagnlpur  being  by  the  one  63,  by  the  other  66  miles.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
practical  road  ever  naving  existed  through  the  hills,  and  if  our  traveller  had  got 
entangled  in  these  impenetrable  jungles,  I  feel  sure  he  would  have  mentioned  it. 
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country  about  and  below  Gaur  being  a  swamp  1200  years 
ago,  I  fancy  the  place  must  be  sought  for  either  at  Sicligully 
or  Kujmahal,  or  somewhere  between  these  places.^  As  its 
fixation,  however,  has  little  bearing  on  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  the  country,  its  exact  determination  may  be  left  to 
future  research. 

The  next  two  journeys  are  all  important  to  the  geography 
of  North-eastern  Bengal,  and  fortunately  they  are  about  the 
clearest  and  most  easily  fixed  of  any  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Hiouen-Thsang.  The  words  in  the  text  are,  "  En  partant  de 
ce  pays,  il  passa  k  I'est  le  fleuve  Gauge,  et  apr^s  avoir  fait 
environ  600  //  (100  miles),  il  arriva  au  royaume  de  Poundra- 
varddhana";  and  again,  "en  partant  de  ce  royaume  (Poundra- 
varddhana),  il  fit  environ  neuf  cent  H  (150  miles)  a  Test,  passa 
un  grand  fleuve,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  K&maroiipa." 

The  first  bearing  and  distance  would  take  us  nearly  to 
Kungpur,  as  the  country  was  open  and  cultivated,  probably 
quite  so.  It  may  have  been  a  little  to  the  north  or  south  of 
that  place,  but  could  not  have  been  far  away  from  it.  The 
river  he  passed  in  his  next  journey  was  without  doubt  the 
Brahmaputra.  It  is  the  rarest  thing  possible  for  him  to 
mention  rivers,  and  never  unless  they  are  very  important, 
and  such  as  the  two  mentioned  in  these  two  journeys.  The 
direction  was  again  east,  and  at  the  distance  of  150  miles 
exactly,  he  would  reach  Gowhutti,  or  Gohati,  which  is,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  always  was,  the  capital  of  Kamrup,  a 
province  still  marked  on  our  maps,  and  as  well  known  as 
any  in  our  empire.  Here  for  once,  therefore,  we  have  a  place 
situated  250  miles  east — in  the  sense  indicated  above — from 
Kajmahal,  in  reaching  which  he  would  have  to  cross  two 

^  Six  centuries  afterwards  we  find  from  the  Mahomcdan  historians  that  the 
city  of  Gaur  was  divided  into  two  parts.  One  half,  called  Laknauti,  was  situated 
on  the  right  or  western  hank  of  the  river ;  the  otlier,  Deo  Eote,  on  the  left  bank, 
near  where  the  present  city  stands.  The  first  may  therefore  represent  the  city  we 
are  looking  for,  and  if  so,  it  could  not  have  heen  far  irom  Eaimuhal. 

From  the  same  authorities  we  learn  that  the  sovereign  of  that  day  erected  or 
repaired  bunds  extending  for  ten  days'  journey  from  Nagore,  in  Birbhiim,  to  the 
city  of  Deo  Kote,  to  protect  the  country  from  inundation,  and  also  to  form  a  road 
for  travellers  through  a  country  which  was  otherwise  an  impassable  swamp  daring 
the  rainy  season.  * 

•  Stewart's  History  of  Bengal,  p.  57.    Sir  H.  EUiot,  niitorians  of  India,  ii.  p.  818. 
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great  rivers,  and  which,  for  reasons  to  be  given  presently, 
undoubtedly  was  the  place  indicated. 

Though  this  appears  to  me  so  albsolutely  certain,  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  view  taken  by  my 
predecessors.  M.  de  St. -Martin,  attracted  by  the  Sanskrit 
name  of  Burdwan,  neglects  his  statement  that  he  crossed  the 
river,  and  takes  him  south  from  Kajmahal  instead  of  east 
to  that  place;  though,  as  General  Cunningham  points  out 
(p.  480),  the  proper  name  is  not  Varddhana,  but  Varddha- 
mana.  The  direction,  the  description,  and  the  name,  all  show 
that  this  could  not  be  the  place;  but  having  got  so  fer  wrong, 
he  does  not  recover  his  lost  ground  tiU  the  Pilgrim  leaves 
Bengal. 

General  Cunningham  does  not  do  such  violence  to  his  text. 
He  takes  the  Pilgrim  across  the  Ganges;  but  fancying  he 
detects  a  similarity  between  the  words  Pubna  and  Paundra, 
he  takes  him  south-east  instead  of  east :  though  if  ho  knew 
Pubna  and  its  neighbourhood  as  well  as  I  do,  he  would  know 
that  two  centuries  would  be  a  very  long  life  for  a  city  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Some  centuries  hence  the  country  in  that 
neighbourhood  may  be  sufficiently  consolidated  to  admit  of  a 
town  being  built  so  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  as  Pubna  is ; 
but  in  the  past  this  certainly  was  not  the  case,  and  the  site  of 
that  village  must  have  been  under  the  bed  of  the  Ganges  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  last  twelve  centuries.  But  the 
one  proof  necessary  in  this  place  is,  that  having  got  him  here, 
by  no  stretch  could  he  reach  Gohati,  though  the  General 
admits  (p.  500)  that  that  was  the  capital  of  Kamrup.  He  is 
therefore  obliged  to  take  him  due  north — instead  of  east — to 
Komatipur,  the  whilom  capital  of  Kooch  Behar,  which 
may  have  been  the  capital  of  a  province  of  Kamrup,  but 
never  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  worst  part  is,  that  having 
gone  ,due  north,  he  is  obliged  to  return  due  south  by  the 
same  route,  through  Pubna  to  Jessore,  which  he  identifies 
with  Samatata,  the  next  stage.  This,  however,  is  a  thing 
Hiouen-Thsang  never  did ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  he  had 
been  going  to  visit  Komatipur,  he  would  have  gone  there 
direct  from  Bajmahal, — the  distance  is  only  110  miles;  and 
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thence  on  to  Pubna,  thus  saving  himself  a  jonmey  of  1500 
//,  and  seeing  the  only  two  places  he  wanted  to  see,  by  two 
long  journeys  instead  of  three. 

It  is  of  course  in  vain  to  look  on  the  maps  of  tHe  present 
day  for  any  name,  or  probably  for  any  ruins,  that  would 
indicate  the  site  of  the  once  famous  capital  of  Eastern 
Bengal.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Buchanan 
Hamilton  complains  that  **  since  the  survey  made  by  Major 
Rennell  (20  years  before  his  time),  the  rivers  of  this  district 
have  undergone  such  changes  that  I  find  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  tracing  them."*  And  the  recent  Topographical  Survey 
shows  how  unresting  they  have  been  since  his  day.  Few 
districts  of  India  have  in  fact  been  more  ploughed  up  by  its 
rivers  than  Rungpur.  Even  Komatipur,  which  in  his  day 
was  so  important  as  to  induce  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  transgress 
his  instructions  in  order  to  visit  it,  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared. In  his  day  its  walls  were  so  complete,  that  he 
could  make  a  careful  plan  of  them,*  and  of  the  ruins  they 
inclosed.  There  was  nothing  ancient  in  the  place,  and  the 
presence  of  a  glacis  shows  that  the  fortifications  were  erected 
subsequently  to  the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  The  name 
is  not  now  to  be  found  on  the  district  maps,  though  some 
small  earthworks  near  a  place  called  Kaleegunje  probably 
mark  the  site,  though  with  no  more  dignified  title  than 
''  Native  School "  ;  and  Lall  Bazaar,  which  in  Rennell's  time 
was  the  next  important  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  now 
dwindled  into  so  small  a  place,  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be 
recognized.^ 

Still  I  would  not  despair  of  its  site  being  found  if  any  one 

^  Mont<:^omor}'  Martin.    Eastern  India,  iii.,  p.  358. 

*  /.  c.  ii.,  pi.  1,  p.  426. 

3  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Oriental  Qtvirterhj  Magasme^  pnblished  in  1824, 
thi-re  is  an  iici'ouiit  of  Tundra  Desa,  ahstracted  from  the  Brahniananda  section  of 
the  Bhavi^hyat  I'urana.  Anioni;:  the  divisions  of  that  eountry  therein  specified, 
U  one  callf'd  Nivritti,  and  Kiiid  to  comprise  Dinagcpur,  Hungpur,  and  Cooch 
lU-har  (p.  lUO), — cunsequeutly  tiie  whole  of  the  Eastern  half  of  lliouon>Tb8ang*a 
kin^^loin  of  ruundruvarddhana.  Its  chief  towns  are  said  to  be  Ycrddhana  Kuta, 
which  may  be  the  very  town  we  are  looking  for,  but  then  governed  by  a  Yavana 
or  Mus>elman ;  Kaeliiiap:i,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gum  or  Teostu  river;  and  Sriranga 
or  VnharicA,  where  the  women  are  remarkable  fur  flat  noses.  This  last  wat  no 
dnnht  tiio  capital  of  Kooch  Vihar,  or  Behar;  but  whether  Komatipnr  or  not, 
tltcn:  is  nothing  to  show : — most  probably  it  was. 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  district  would  earnestly  under- 
take the  search,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  its  site  could 
be  fixed,  as  we  know  from  the  Raja  Tarangini,^  that  more 
than  a  century  after  Hiouen-Thsang's  time,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  country  between  the  Koosy  and  the  Brahma- 
putra, and  till  such  time  as  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  about 
Gaur  became  so  consolidated  as  to  allow  of  a  permanent  city 
being  built  there,  probably  about  the  tenth  century. 
Taranatha  too  represents  it  as  the  capital  of  the  Pada 
dynasty,^  and  as  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  India, 
and  its  fixation  would  consequently  be  a  gain  in  every 
respect. 

With  regard  to  Gohati,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  In  his 
paper  on  Assam,  Captain  Dal  ton  ^  gives  the  following  account 
of  its  present  appearance :  "  Mr.  Robinson,  the  Commis- 
sioner, has  assumed  that  Gowhutty  was  the  ancient,  as  it 
is  the  modern,  capital  of  the  valley.  Its  former  importance 
is  indeed  well  attested  by  the  immense  extent  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, the  profusion  of  carved  stones  which  every  excava- 
tion of  the  modern  town  brings  to  light,  the  remains  of 
stone  gateways,  and  the  old  stone  bridges  that  are  found 
both  within  and  without  the  old  city  walls.  These  walls, 
partly  of  masonry,  embrace  a  tract  several  square  miles  in 
extent."  Captain  Hannay,  too,  gives  a  view  of  one  of  the 
bridges,  like  all  the  rest,  constructed  without  arches,  on  the 
horizontal  principle.*  It  is  so  grand  and  so  old,  that  I  see 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  but  that  Hiouen-Thsang  may 
have  passed  over  it. 

Besides  all  this,  the  Pilgrim's  own  description  will  apply  to 
no  other  country  than  this.  *'  A  Test  de  ce  royaume  regno  une 
chaine  de  montagnes  et  de  coUines ;  on  ne  rencontre  aucune 
capitale  de  grand  royaume.  Ses  front ieres  sent  voisines  des 
Barbares  du  sud-ouest"  (the  Garrows).  "Jaiapprisqu'apres 
un  voyage  de  deux  mois  on  peut  entrer  dans  les  frontieres  sud- 
ouest  du  pays  de  Chou.    Mais  les  montagnes  et  les  rivieres  pre- 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  xv.,  p.  54. 

a  Geschichtc  des  Buddhismus,  pp.  99,  101,  141,  143. 
''  J.A.S.B.  xxiv.,  p.  1  et  seqq. 

*  J.A.S.B.  XX.,  p.  291  et  seqq. 
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sentent  &  la  fois  dcs  obstacles  et  des  dangers.'^  '' Au  sud  est  de 
ce  royaume  des  elephants  sauvages  marchent  en  troupe  et  exer- 
cent  Icurs  fureurs/'  etc.^  Nothing  I  fancy  can  more  correctly 
describe  the  province  of  Kamrup ;  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Garrow  hills,  and  occupying  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  Assam ;  but  it  in  no  way  applies  to  Komatipur,  or 
to  any  other  province  of  Bengal  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
More  might  be  added,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  so 
far  at  least  as  Gohati  the  route  of  the  Pilgrim  may  be 
determined  with  certainty. 

From  Kamrup  to  Kalinga} 

The  next  route  and  country  are  described  in  the  following 
terms  in  the  Si-yu-ki.  "En  sortant  de  ce  pays  (K&maroftpa), 
il  fit  1200  k  1300  //  au  sud,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Samatata. 
Ce  royaume  a  3000  //  (500  miles)  en  circonfSrence.  II  est 
voisin  d'une  grande  mer,  et  de  h\,  vient  que  le  sol  est  bas  et 
humide."  Although  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  both  Kama- 
rupa  and  Samatata,  as  wo  shall  presently  show,  it  was  on 
two  different  occasions,  and  though  it  is  so  asserted  in  the 
text,  he  never  made  tlie  journey  in  question.  If  he  had,  he 
probably  would  have  described  it  as  at  least  one  half  longer, 
as  he  could  hardly  have  crossed  the  Kossyah  hills,  but  must 
have  first  gone  east  to  Goalparah,  and  then  south.  But 
taking  it  as  we  find  it,  it  lands  us  at  Sonargaon,  or  some 
place  very  near  that  city,  which  preceded  Dacca  as  the 
capital  of  this  province.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  district  or  province  of  Dacca  is  the 
kingdom  described  as  Samatata  in  our  text.  It  must  1200 
years  ago  have  been  close  to  a  great  sea.  Its  soil  is  low  and 
humid,  but  curiously  enough  we  have  evidence  that  it  must 
have  included  a  portion  at  least  of  the  hill  country  of 
Tipperah.  In  the  Gupta  inscription  of  the  Allahabad  l&t,  in 
the  nineteenth  line,  it  is  said  that  the  king  (Samudra  Gupta) 
exacted  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  (outlying?)  hilly 
countries  of  Samata,  Taravrakra,  Kamarupa,  Nepala,  etc,,'  an 

»  Si-yu-ki,  ii.,  p.  80.  «  Si-yu-ki,  pp.  76  to  91. 

»  J.A.S.B.  tI.,  p.  973. 
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epithet  which  quite  takes  j^  out  of  the  vicinity  of  Jessore,  but 
answers  perfectly  to  this  site,  to  which  we  will  return  presently. 

The  next  journey  has  been  the  stumbling-block  to  all 
previous  inquirers ;  and  if  we  are  to  attach  any  importance 
to  names,  I  see  no  way  of  reconciling  Hiouen-Thsang's 
narrative  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  It  is  described  in  the 
following  terms :  "  En  partant  du  royaume  de  Samatata,  il 
fit  environ  900  It  k  Touest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Tamra- 
lipti.  Ce  royaume  a  de  quatorze  k  quinze  It  de  tour  (240 
miles).  II  avoisine  les  bords  de  la  mer;  le  sol  est  has  et 
humide,"  etc.  From  its  name,  and  this  description,  it  has 
always  hitherto  been  assumed,  that  the  place  indicated  was 
the  modern  Tumluk,  on  the  Rupnarain  river,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute  that  the  name  may  not  be  the  modem 
representative  of  Tamralipti,  though  I  by  no  means  consider 
that  as  certain.  Other  derivations  have  been  suggested,^ 
and  for  other  resisons,  I  should  decline  to  be  guided  by  any 
nominal  similarities,  even  if  more  certain  than  this  oae. 

Besides  all  this,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Tamralipti 
was  the  name  of  the  capital  or  of  any  city  whatever.  The 
district  was  so  called,  but  the  capital  may  have  borne  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Satgaon  or  seven  villages,  or  of  Hugli,  or 
more  probably  of  Tribani  or  Triveni ;  from  the  fact  of  the  three 
rivers  which  met  at  Pryaga  or  Allahabad — the  Bhaugarutti, 
the  Jurana,  and  the  Saraswati — again  meeting  at  this  spot, 
and  forming  the  lower,  as  that  formed  the  upper,  sacred  spot 
of  junction.  There  is  every  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
tradition  is  old,  and  the  name  may  consequently  be  so  also. 
Hugli  was  always  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
learning  in  Bengal,  and  consequently  just  such  a  spot  as 
Fa-Hian  may  have  settled  himself  in,  to  study  for  a  couple 
of  years  ;^  but  that  he  ever  should  have  resided  for  such  a 
length  of  time  in  so  pestiferous  a  swamp  as  Tumluk  is,  and 
always  must  have  been,  is  most  unlikely. 

*  Hunter's  Orissa,  i.,  p.  311. 

'  Travels,  translated  by  Boal,  p.  147.  His  remark  indeed  is  nearly  final  on  the 
controversy,  for  he  says,  '*  Here  it  is  that  the  river  (the  Ganges)  empties  itself 
into  the  sea," — the  same  remark  that  was  made  by  the  Ayeen  Akbari,  and  no  way 
applicable  to  Tumluk. 
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Putting  the  name  therefore  aside  for  the  present,  what 
our  Pilgrim  says  is,  that  from  Samatata  (the  hilly  Samata), 
he  travelled  900  //,  or  loO  miles,  west,  and  reached  the  small 
state  of  Tamralipti.  By  no  possibility  can  this  be  stretched 
to  Tumluk,  which  is  at  least  200  miles  from  Sonargaon, 
and  by  the  way  the  Pilgrim  must  have  travelled  considerably 
more ;  but  it  exactly  fits  fSatgaon,  near  Ilugli,  which  was  the 
great  port  of  Bengal  when  the  Portuguese  and  English  first 
visited  India.   It  was  the  highest  point  to  which  tho  depth  of 


wafer  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  would  allow  sea-going  vessels 
to  reach,  and  consequently  was,  as  in  almost  evcr^'  instance  in 
the  world,  where  a  port  is  situated  on  a  river,  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  ostablisliniout  of  an  emporium,  where  the  eea-bome 
and  inland  traffic  could  meet.  The  above  woodcut  will 
show  wliat  our  early  navigators  tliought  of  its  situation. 
The  ma])  is  worthless  in  every  other  respect,  except  aa 
showing  tliat  the  mouths  by  which  the  Ganges  flowed  into 
tho   sea  were   considered   to  be  situated  at  Satgaon.     The 
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Ayeen  Akbari  confirms  this  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  there 
said,  ''The  main  river  in  its  course  south  forms  three 
streams — the  Sursutty,  the  Jown  (Jumna),  and  the  Gang 
(or  Ganges).  The  three  streams  collectively  .are  called  by  the 
Hindous  Tirpunny.  The  (Jang,  after  having  divided  into 
a  thousand  channels,  joins  the  sea  at  Satagong,  and  the 
Sursutty  and  Jown  discharge  themselves  in  like  manner."  * 
Tf  this  was  the  case  about  a.d.  1600,  it  must  have  been 
doubly  so  1000  years  earlier,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Satgaon,  as  well  as  Sonargaon,  were  situated  on  bays  of 
the  sea,  and  that  the  latter,  was  the  great  port  of  what  we 
now  know  as  the  Bengal  province.^ 

When  we  look  carefully  at  Hiouen-Thsang's  text,  how- 
ever, we  find  we  want  two  great  ports,  Tamralipti  and 
Tcharitrapoura.  It  was  apparently  at  the  foimer  place  that 
he  got  the  information  he  details  about  Ceylon,  and  deter- 
mined in  consequence  to  proceed  through  Orissa,  and  by 
land.  But  further  on,  when  in  Orissa,  he  describes  the  second 
place  in  the  following  terms :  "  Sur  les  frontieres  sud-est  du 
royaume  (of  Orissa),  et  pres  du  rivage  d'une  grande  mer,  on 
rencontre  la  ville  de  Tcharitra,  dout  la  circonfSrence  est 
d'une  vingtaine  des  //.  C'est  la  que  passent  et  s'arretent  en 
allant  et  venant  les  marchands  qui  s'embarquent,  et  les 
voyageurs  des  contrees  lointaines."  The  question  is,  where 
was  this  Orissan  port?  Tumluk  is  now  in  the  district  of 
Midnapur,  but  that  district  was  always,  down  to  Akbar's 
time,  a  part  of  Orissa,  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  that  fre- 
quently the  frontiers  of  Orissa  extended  up  to  Satgaon  and 
Tribany,'"*  and  it  seems  impossible  to  find  room  for  Hiouen- 
Thsang's  kingdom  of  Orissa,  7000  li  in  circumference,  without 
taking  its  northern  frontier  up  at  least  to  Serampur:  in 
modem  times  it  has  extended  to  Satgaon  itself. 

Where  then  was  this  Orissan  port  of  Tcharitrapoura  P    It 

*  Gladwin's  translation,  ii.,  p.  5. 

3  I  am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  found  any  argument  on  the  position  assig^ied 
by  Ptolemy  to  "Tanilites."  The  name  may  be  the  same  as  Tamralipti,  but 
calculatiii;;:  the  distance  from  Palibothra,  his  latitude  and  longitude  would  place  it 
near  Monghir.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  from  tliis  that  his  informants  described  it 
as  distant  from  tiie  sea,  but  that  is  as  much  as  we  dare. 

3  J.A.S.B.,  1847,  p.  394  et  seqq. 
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&-•  TiLil-k.  ir.!  oLe  s:  iv'Trilly  iitu^Tc^i :  izr  ::  wis  then  in 

fcv  r:.':  r^ira^Ti::  S-r^M::v  -xiiz  .SiTri-:-:!  ani  the  rivers  of 
}j'::,2\\.  If  tr-is  >  s. .  T  ;nil-ik  ^is  oertairly  Tcharitrapoura,^ 
and  a  ^r*"  o/*  r.v:  T:ir£.nil:p::. 

Ii  '.:---=^.-  viv-K-i  ssr-r  •"-■jrr ■:-::.  the  ins:>':::  th-iy  sive  us  Into  the 
river- ^;.>V':m  of  Lo'x-'st  B-:-::^!  is  «-:»  ouriiu?.  :ha:  though  not 
stricr'.v  relevir*:,  it  m^^v  be  worth  while  :o  mention  i:  here. 
It  apjjfrar*  thit  izi  Hiouen-Th sand's  days  Tamralipii  was 
situ?it-yl  lit  the  hecii  of  an  estuary  where  the  main  waters  of 
thf;  Gxr,;:-ri  joiiie^i  the  sea:  but  where  als-D  one  branch  called 
the  .Sira-j-^vi-i,  or  Sursutty,  on  which  Satgaon  was  situated, 
branch^:'!  fj:i  to  the  ri?ht.  and,  flowinffin  a  southern  direction, 
joine^l  the  Kupnarain  at  or  near  Tumluk.  At  that  time, 
ari  we  k:iOw  from  Kennell's  maps  and  local  indications, 
t.ho  Jjirii-idu  join<.-4  the  Hugli,  or  rather  the  sea  above 
.Sat'^aon  :  bit  as  the  land  rose,  it  was  oraduallv  forced  south* 
ward,  and  it  may  be  oOO,  it  may  be  1000  years  ago,  cut 

*  TK':  'I' -rr'.'/'.-.r.  I'iv.r.  >.'V  Mr.  HuD*<fr  in  Lis  "  Orlfsa"  U^ves  no  doubl  but 
t':.?£*.  T'.::...i£  'A4.-  -ir.  imp'jrtdnt  city  in  a&cienc  times,  and  ccruiniy  reprafc&led 
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across  the  Sursutty^  and  apparently  threw  a  dam  across  it, 
which  it  is  quite  capable  of  doing.  The  Sursutty  consequently 
silted  up,  and  it  is  then,  I  fancy,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Tamralipti  (or  Satgaon)  migrated  southwards  to  Tcharitra- 
poura,  taking  their  name  with  them.  When  the  Hugli 
became  a  river,  instead  of  an  estuary,  and  consequently  suited 
for  the  frail  craft  of  the  natives,  it  again  became  the  popular 
means  of  communication,  and  Satgaon  resumed  the  supremacy 
we  find  it  possessing  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  next  journeys  our  Pilgrim  makes 
seem  in  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis  that  Tamralipti  was  situated  at  or  near  Satgaon. 
From  this  country  "  il  fit  environ  700  li  (116  miles)  au  nord- 
ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Kama  Souvarna.  Ce  royaume 
a  4400  k  4500  li  (700  miles)  de  tour.  La  population  est  fort 
nombreuse,  et  toutes  lea  families  vivent  dans  I'aisance.  Le 
sol  est  has  et  humidc.  Les  grains  se  sement  et  se  r^coltent  k 
des  ^poques  regulieres,  les  fleurs  y  viennent  en  abondance, 
ainsi  que  les  fruits  les  plus  rares  et  les  plus  estimes,"  and  so 
on  in  the  same  strain. 

Now,  if  Tumluk  is  Tamralipti,  the  distance  and  direction 
here  given  would  take  us  far  into  the  jungles  of  Singbhdm, 
which  is  in  fact  where  General  Cunningham  places  this 
city,  and  takes  occasion  to  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Kols,  and  Mdndas,  and  other  savages  who  inhabit  these 
wild  tracts,  all  which  are  widely  at  variance  with  Hiouen- 
Thsang's  description,  who  says,  "  Les  moeurs  sent  douces  et 
pures,  les  habitants  aiment  et  cultivent  les  lettres,  ils  suivent 
au  mSme  temps  Terreur  et  la  verite."  Assuming,  however, 
that  Satgaon,  or  some  place  near  it,  was  Tamralipti,  the 
distance  and  bearing  given  above  would  take  us  to  Nagore, 
or  some  place  in  Northern  Burdwan  or  Birbh&m,  and  there 
every  word  becomes  applicable.  Burdwan,  with  part  of 
Birbhftm,  is  the  garden  of  Bengal,  and  the  most  populous 
of  its  provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  at  Nagore,^  or  some  place 

1  From  the  antborities  quoted  above,  p.  26,  it  is  evident  tbat  Nagore  was  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  13tb  century,  and  tbat  it  was  then  necessary  to  protect 
it  by  embankments  against  inundation. 
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near  it,  that  we  should  look  for  the  capital^  which  afterwards, 
when  the  river  banks  became  sufficiently  consolidated,  was 
moved  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Murshidabad  where  we 
now  find  it.^  The  kingdom  of  Earna  Souvanxa,  I  take  it, 
comprehended  the  northern  part  of  Burdwan,  the  whole  of 
Birbhdm,  and  the  province  of  Murshidabad,  including  all 
those  parts  of  the  districts  of  Eishnaghur  and  Jessore  which 
were  then  sufficiently  raised  above  the  waters  of  the  Ganges 
to  be  habitable.* 

The  only  other  mention  our  traveller  makes  of  this  kingdom 
is  when  he  relates,  "A  cette  epoque  (605  a.d.  P)  Sasanka,  roi  du 
royaume  Kama  Souvama,  dans  Tlnde  orientale,  disait  chaque 
jour  k  ses  ministres.  Quand  dans  k  voisinage  il  y  a  un  roi  sage, 
c'est  le  malheur  du  royaume.  La  dcssus  il  Tattira  perfidement 
dans  un  rendezvous  et  le  tua."  Placed  where  I  have  placed  it, 
Earna  Souvama  was  conterminous  with  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Magadha  dynasty,  and  consequently  such  a  transaction 
became  possible.  With  another  kingdom,  or  a  less  powerful 
and  civilized  monarch,  it  would  be  most  improbable. 

From  Earna  Souvama, "il  fit  700  //  (116  miles)au sud-ouest, 
et  arriva  au  royaume  do  Ouda.  Le  royaume  a  7000  //  (1155 
milesj  en  circoufcrence ;  le  sol  est  gras  et  fertile,  et  donne  des 
riches  moissons.     Toutes  les  cspeces  des  fruits  y  sent  plus 

1  In  a  jNipor  by  Captain  Layard,  in  toI.  xxii.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Socii-ty  of  lieng-ul,  it  is  ^tat('(l/  at  p.  281,  that  tlie  town  of  Kunf^niutti,  aituatod 
VI  niili-s  sioutli  of  Mun;lii(lal)a(l,  stinds  on  the  site  of  an  old  city  whose  name  wa« 
Kiirii-sona-ka-ghur,  wliirh  is  evidently  the  nuKlern  Bin^^ali  translation  of  Kama 
Snuvarna  Na^aru.  The  two  fust  words  at  lea!<t  are  (juite  certain,  und  they  are 
tliosu  which  are  important  in  the  present  case. 

^  lu  the  cxtriicts  from  the  lUiavishyat  Puriina,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Quarterly 
Oritntal  Mttgiizhu\  above  r«?('eir»'d  to,  it  is  said  (p.  11)1),  "In  that  part  of  the 
district  ufVirabhunii  called  Viradi-sa  is  the  city  Na<^ara  (Na^rore).  also  iSipulya,  and 
other  towns.  On  the  WT^tcrn  biTders.  amon;;  otliers,  the  villajreof  Hurrnia  dij 
and  on  the  southern  eontines  towards  the  Odraeoiintryis  Kinda  Vishna.  iN'MffrMa- 
iMiikhya  is  in  the  forest,"  etc.  From  this  description  it  is  hardly  pn>bable  tliat 
cith«'r  of  these  Snvernas  is  tlie  one  we  are  lookiu;^  for  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  tind 
the  name  Suverna  twice  n|>t>ated  in  this  small  di>trict,  where,  fmm  Iliouen- 
Th>an};'s  indication,  we  would  place  it.  I'ho  passage  is  also  curious  in  bringing 
U])  the  frontiers  of  Odra  or  Orissa  so  far  north.  In  the  followin<;  pagt?  (192) 
Verddhamana,  or  Hurdwan.  is  distinctly  describetl,  and  according  to  our  usual 
notions  it  int<>rvene<l  between  the  two;  but  the  eimipiler  of  the  Turuna  places 
Birbhiim  and  Odra  in  juxtaposition,  as  Iliouen-Thsiin^  does. 

As,  huwever,  Mur>iiid:ibad  was  built  (p.  I8i)>  when  tlie  Puruoa  was  written, 
the  old  capitid  waii  dt^ierted,  and  probably  removed  bodily  to  tho  new;  so  wo 
should  nut  be  surprised  at  its  not  beiug  mentioned. 
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abondant  que  dans  les  autres  royaumes/'  etc.,  much  in  the 
same  terms  as  he  speaks  of  the  last  kingdom,  except  that  he 
adds,  "  Les  moeurs  sent  farouches,  et  leur  langue  et  leur  pro- 
nonciation  different  de  celles  de  Tlnde  centrale." 

Taking  the  bearing  and  distance  as  we  find  it  in  the  text^ 
it  would  land  us  in  the  district  of  Midnapur,  somewhere  to 
the  westward  of  the  city  of  that  name.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  ruins,  or  any  tradition,  that  would  point  to  any  locality 
in  that  direction  as  the  capital  of  Orissa  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  it  has  not  been  looked  for,  and  may  yet  be 
found.^  Meanwhile  the  general  opinion  is  that  Jajipur,  on 
the  Byturni,  was  chosen  the  capital  of  the  Kesari  kings  of 
Orissa  in  473.*  It  may  have  been  so,  but  two  centuries  is 
a  long  life  for  an  Indian  capital;  and  as  Midnapur  was  a 
part,  and  the  best  part,  of  Orissa  down  to  Akbar's  time, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  capital,  or  a  capital,  was 
situated  in  this  central  situation  when  Hiouen-Thsang  was 
there.  Indeed,  if  we  may  trust  the  annals  at  the  very  time  of 
his  visit,  Lelat  Indra  Kesari  (a.d.  617  to  657)  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  founding  a  new  capital  at  Bhuvaneswar,  and 
erecting  there  the  great  temple,  which  is  the  finest  as  well 
as  the  oldest  temple  of  its  class  we  know  of.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  bigoted  Sivite,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Hiouen- 
Thsang  would  go  near  him  or  his  new  capital,  but  would  be 
content  with  any  old  one  he  met  in  his  way. 

From  this  place,  wherever  it  was,  "  il  fit  environ  1200  li 
au  sud-ouest  au  milieu  des  vastes  for^ts,  et  arriva  au  royaume 
de  Konyodha.  Ce  royaume  a  environ  1000  ii  (166  miles)  de 
tour;  il  est  voisin  d'une  baie,  les  montagnes  et  les  coUines  sont 
fort  elevees,  le  terrain  est  bas  et  humide.  Les  fronti^res  de  ce 
royaume  embrassent  plusieurs  dizaines  des  petites  villes,  qui 
touchent  a  des  montagnes,  et  sont  situ^s  au  confluent  des 
deux  mors.'* 

*  Mr.  Beames,  it  is  true,  has  recently  discovered  and  described*  the  remains  of 
several  ancient  cities  in  this  district  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  Neither  from 
their  size  nor  position  do  any  of  them  seem  to  answer  to  our  Pileprim's  description, 
but  their  existence  goes  far  to  show  that  others  may  be  found  wnen  looked  fur. 

2  Asiatic  Besearches,  xv.,  p.  265.    Hunter.    Orissa,  i. 

•  Indian  Antiquary,  U.,  p.  33 ;  iii.,  p»  75 ;  viii.,  p.  254. 
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From  the  description  of  the  difficulties  of  the  route  aa 
mentioned  in  the  text,  it  is  evident  7  is  by  no  means  too 
large  a  divisor  to  take  in  converting  lis  into  miles;  and 
Khordhaghar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhuvaneswar,  is  just 
170  miles  south-west  from  Midnapur,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  Chilkea  lake  as  the  great  bay  and  the 
two  seas  of  the  text.  The  Pilgrim's  remark  that  the  people 
"montrent  un  grand  respect  pour  les  h^r^tiques,  et  ne  croient 
point  a  la  loi  de  Buddha/'  indicates  the  proximity  of  the 
great  Sivite  shrine.  But  it  may  also  be  that  he  stopped 
here,  as  he  did  between  Patna  and  Gaya,  to  visit  the  caves 
in  the  Khandagiri  and  Udayagiri  hills,  which  are  an  un- 
doubted Buddhist  locality,  though,  as  on  the  former  occasion, 
he  passes  tliem  by  in  silence.  Their  position  would  also 
answer  sufficiently  to  the  distances  given  in  the  text. 

Wherever  the  capital  may  have  been, — and  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  trace  of  it  yet, — I  take  it  as  nearly  certain  that 
this  small  kingdom  was  situated  to  the  northward  of  the 
Chilkea  lake,  and  somewhere  between  Kuttack  and  Aska,^ 
where  one  of  Asoka's  great  edict  tablets  still  exists. 

Leaving  Eonyodha,  both  authorities  state,  "  qu'il  fit  au 
sud-ouest  de  1400  a  1500  //,  4  travers  des  forets  vastes  et 
sauvages,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Kalinga."  From  this 
description  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  we  must  use  a  large 
divisor  in  converting  the  It  into  miles.  Taking  7,  which 
is  certainly  not  a  bit  too  much,  this  would  give  200  to  216 
miles;  while  the  distance  from  Kuttack  to  Visianagram, 
which  seems  the  most  important  place  in  this  district,  is 
220  miles  as  the  crow  flies.  If,  however,  we  adopt  Khordha- 
gliar  as  the  capital  of  Konyodha,  or  Gicacole  (Siricola),  as 
the  capital  of  Kalinga,  as  General  Cunningham  seems  in- 
clined to  do,-  we  may  cut  off  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
either  end  of  our  route,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  the 
conclusion  that  the  capital  of  Konyodha  was  situated  not  far 
from  Kuttack,  and  that  of  Kalinga  not  very  far  cither  from 
the  Kalingapatam  of  our  maps.^ 

^  J.U.A.S.  XX.  p.  lOo.  '  Ancient  Gooj^raphy,  p.  516. 

^  I  um  ratlior  incliucd  to  adopt  General  Cunningham'i  ttuggestion  that  Goiinga 
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Looking  at  Hiouen-Thsang's  description  of  the  last,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  he  must  have  passed  through  on 
his  next  route,  I  confess  I  would  feel  inclined  to  look  for  the 
capital  further  inland  some  20  or  30  miles  from  the  coast ; 
but  we  know  so  very  little  regarding  that  country,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty :  and  as  very  little  hangs 
upon  it,  the  determination  of  the  exact  spot  is  one  that  may 
safely  be  left  for  future  investigation.  The  bearing  and 
distance  give  the  whereabouts  of  the  capital  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  our  present  purposes. 

In  following  these  two  last  journeys,  we  again  become 
aware  of  the  inextricable  confusion  introduced  into  the 
narrative  by  adopting  Tumluk  as  the  representative  of 
Tamralipti.  M.  Vivien  de  St. -Martin  quotes  Hoei-li  as 
saying  the  distance  from  Tamralipti  to  the  capital  of  Outcha 
(Orissa)  was  700  //  (p.  389),  and  General  Cunningham  repeats 
this  statement,  though  from  the  mode  in  which  he  does  so, 
he  shows  he  is  aware  that  he  has  only  M.  de  St.-Martin's 
authority  for  it.  No  distance  is  given  by  Hoei-li  as  above 
stated,  and  the  700  li  in  the  Si-yu-ki  from  the  capital,  is 
measured  from  Kama  Souvama.  Having,  however,  got  so 
much  too  far  to  the  south,  though  General  Cunningham  is 
most  ingenious  in  his  explanations  how  the  distances  quoted 
may  be  shortened  (p.  513),  he  is  obliged  to  carry  the  Pilgrim 
on  to  Raja  Mahendri,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Godavery,  before 
he  turns  north-west  to  Kdsala,  to  return  by  an  almost  parallel 
road  to  Danakacheka.  This,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  is  most 
improbable,  and  there  seems  nothing  to   support  the  idea 

is  the  Calingon  of  Pliny,  but  not  for  the  same  reasons.  He  states  that "  in  book  yL 
ch.  23,  Pliiiy  states  that  the  distance  of  this  place  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
is  625  Roman,  or  574  British  miles,  and  then  that  Dandagula  must  beDantapura, 
and  may  with  mucli  probability  be  identified  with  Raja  Mahendri,  which  is  only 
30  miles  N.E.  of  Coringa,"  etc.  I  find  in  the  20th  chapter  of  book  vi.,  "  Ab 
ostio  Gangis  iid  Promontorium  Calingon  et  oppidum  Dandagula  dccxxv.,  m.  pas.," 
725,  instead  of  625,  and  certainly  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  the  promontor}',  so  it 
is  impossible  to  add  30  miles  without  yiolcnce  to  the  text.  Nor  can  I  admit  the 
nominal  similarity  between  Dandagula  and  Dantapura  is  worth  anything,  as 
taking  the  scene  so  far  south  would  violate  every  probability  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Danta  dhatu  wanso.  It  could  not,  as  I  read  the  story,  be  further  south  than 
Puri,  and  I  miss  the  passage  which  says  that  Dantapura  was  situated  on  a  great 
river.  Notwithstanding  aU  this,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  regard  to 
the  promontory,  because  I  measure  from  Satgaon,  he  from  Saugur. 
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l:  i:  -i:  Ir  -x-^  r.eirlr  ri^ii: — and  throws 
L^L -ei.:e  tie  rLras-irr^icnrs  tr  which  the 
P.l^Tirr-  r-ri-.r-r-  it  i€  ■•:r:o  :cr:e  "  d.  o'^-j  .  and  conse- 
'.--::. :Iv  ,*r."3-:r:i:y  ::  •sZZ'tzlzIzzl.  By  pLicing  Tamralipti  at 
.Si^ri.r..  ill  tlv^  di£:ul::es  — ---*  ^^^^  '^*^^  aToided. 

IIavir.2  r.'j'xr  cor.  i^: ted  c::r  P:Iirr:i!i  Kvond  the  limits  of  the 
h:z.'^i'.  Prv^:ivr-:v.  ::  will  be  wvil  to  ram  back  to  notices 
d:=5.r'::.ir.cv  trjit  ^x;»t^  bt:w»>r:i  Il.'ri-li  and  the  Si-vu-fci, 
ar.'^i  w:.:rh.  i:  r*:t  capible  of  expLiLation,  might  throir  dis- 
cr«.<l:t  or*  tho  whole. 

Il  t':.v  Ilo'ri-b',  or  1::V.  tho  Pilgrim  d«>es  not  visit  Kama- 
ruj:i  tt  a'l ;  but  leavir.;?  PvULdriv^irddhana.  we  £nd  the 
:Mlo":^:ri^  cT.tr\- :  "  Dv  li  il  £:  i";.*  V  :iu  sud-est,  et  arriTa  a 
Karr.a  .S/ivarr.a,'**  and  firtbc-r  on.  "  dc-  Iii  il  s-i-rtit  au  sud-est,  et 
arriva  au  royaumo  d-  .S:imata*a.  qui  est  voi?:n  d'une  grande 
u.*.r.''  From  th:-?  :.:s  route  to  Tmnriilipti  is  in  the  s^ime  terms 
I*-:  in  rho  .Si-vu-ki,  rrom  which  it  is  said.  *•  Le  maiire  de  la 
loi  se  diri^oa  au  sud-^uest  no  distance  riven),  et  arriva  au 
royaumfr  de  Ouda  '"    p.  1S4  . 

The-  tirst  part  of  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained.  In 
tho  jrroat  journey  from  Xalanda  to  Sinhala,  he  did  not  visit 
Kamanipa.  His  visit  to  that  place  was  subsequent  to  his 
rot  urn  to  Xalanda,  wlien  he  was  induced,  at  the  pressing  in- 
vitation of  Kumara,  to  visit  the  Assamese  capital  (Hoei'-li, 
pp.  227-23G;.  Although,  therefore,  the  Si-yu-ki  was  quite 
corrorrt  in  using  the  expression  •'  il  tit,"  it  was  in  642,  and 
not  in  f}-jO,  that  he  made  this  journey.  On  the  first  occasion 
of  visiting  Pound ravarddhana,  he  turned  to  the  south-east 
to  visit  Saniatata.  But  bv  a  curious  mistake,  Hoei-li  in- 
sorted  Kama  Souvama  between  the  two  places.  It  does  not 
seem  difficult  to  see  how  this  arose.  In  the  notes  from 
which  the  Si-yu-ki  was  compiled,  there  was  a  place  inserted 
between  the  two,  and  Kama  Souvama  got  substituted  instead 
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of  Kamarupa,  either  by  the  original  author,  or  by  some 
subsequent  editor ;  ^  but  immediately  afterwards  the  mistake 
is  confessed,  as  no  distance  is  mentioned  between  Kama 
Souvama  and  Samatata. 

In  like  manner,  when  he  leaves  Tamralipti,  Hoe'i-li  could 
not  make  him  go  to  Kama  Souvama,  he  had  already  used  that 
place,  but  takes  him  at  once  to  Orissa — south-west :  but  again 
omits  the  distance.  These,  I  believe,  are  the  only  two  in- 
stances in  which  distances  are  omitted  between  important 
places,  and  they  show  clearly  that  the  author  perceived  there 
was  something  wrong ;  but  if  we  take  Kama  Souvama  out 
of  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  Hoei-li's  text,  and  put  it  in 
Northern  Burdwan,  where,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  I 
believe  it  certainly  was,  all  becomes  clear.  From  Bung- 
pur  he  goes  900  //,  150  to  160  miles,  S.E.  to  Samatata. 
This  bearing  and  distance  bring  us  again  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sonargaon ;  so  the  site  is  fixed  by  a  regular 
triangle,  that  would  warm  the  heart  of  a  trigonometrical 
surveyor.  Rungpur  was  150  miles  from  Gohati,  and 
Samatata  was  200  miles  south  of  Gohati,  and  160  miles 
south-east  from  Rungpur;  so  its  position,  when  taken  with 
the  other  indications  above  mentioned,  may  be  considered 
settled  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Before  leaving  Samatata,  Hiouen-Thsang  mentions  six 
Eastern  kingdoms,  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  identify, 
would  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  early 
geography  of  these  countries.  The  first-named,  Qrichatra, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  following  terms,  "  En  partant  de 
cet  endroit  (Samatata)  dans  la  direction  nord-est  sur  le  bord 
de  la  mer,  entre  des  montagnes  et  des  vallees,  on  rencontre  le 
royaume  de  (^richatra.**  (H.L.,  182.)  If  the  direction  is 
correct,  this  can  only  apply  to  Sylhet ;  but  in  that  case  the 
word  translated  "  mer "  must  mean  "  lac  " :  for  though  a 
great  part  of  that  district  is  still  occupied  as  immense  jeehj 

^  If  my  boundary  lines  between  the  diflferent  kingdoms  are  correct,  Hiouen- 
Tbsang  must  have  passed  through  a  corner  of  the  country  of  Kama  Souvama  on 
his  way  between  Poundravarddhana  and  Samatata,  which  may  account  for  the 
mistake,  but  he  certainly  did  not  approach  the  capital  on  that  occasion. 
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in  spite  of  the  quantities  of  mud  which  the  Brahmaputra  haa 
been  pouring  into  them  down  till  about  fifty  years  ago,  still 
it  is  hardly  probable — though  by  no  means  impossible — that 
the  tide  may  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Sylhet  1200  years 
ago,  so  that  the  low  land  of  that  district  may  have  been 
really  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Though  incapable  of  proof  at 
present,  even  this  hypothesis  has  so  much  probability  about 
it,  that  it  is  worth  inquiring  into.  He  then  goes  on  to 
say,  ''Plus  loin  sur  une  baie  situ^e  au  sud-est,  on  trouve 
le  royaume  de  Kimalank&."  "Plus  loin  k  Test  se  trouve 
le  royaume  de  Darapati."  If  Mr.  TVathen  is  right  in  as- 
serting that  Dvaravati  and  Meghavati  are  Sandowy  and 
Cheduba,*  the  first  name  must  represent  Ghittagaon  and 
the  kingdom  of  Arrakan,  and  the  second  the  kingdom  of 
Prome;  and  Isanapura,  which  is  next  mentioned  as  still 
further  to  the  East,  must  be  Pegu.  The  fifth  is  Maha- 
champa,  under  which  name  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  re- 
cognizing the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  whose 
wonderful  temple  ruins  have  recently  excited  so  much  as- 
tonishment in  this  country.*  Beyond  this,  Iloci-li  says,  "  & 
I'ouest"  (the  Si-yu-ki,  "au  sud-ouost")  lies  "  Yama  na  dwipa/* 
which  can  only  mean  Java,  though  the  direction  is  sadly  at 
variance  with  tlie  trutli.  As  none,  however,  of  these  countries 
were  personally  visited  by  our  author,  all  he  says  about  them 
must  be  received  with  great  caution. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  account  of  the 
same  countries  given  by  Taranatha,  a  Tibetan  author,  writing 
about  IGOO  A.i).,  but  professing  to  describe  the  state  of  afiairs 
a  little  after  Iliouen-Thsang's  time  from  ancient  authorities. 
"The  northern  lands,"  he  says,  "Kamarupa,  Tripura,  and 
Ilasama  (Assam  ?),  are  called  Girivarta,  viz.  *  Iiill-incloscnl.' 
From  tlieuce  going  eastward  on  the  side  of  the  northern 
hills,  are  the  Nangata  lauds  (NagaP),  and  lying  in  the  ocean 
Pukhan  (Pugan),  Balgu,  and  so  on.  The  land  Eakhang 
( Arrakan j,  Ilanisavati  (Pegu),  and  the  other  portions  of  the 

»  J.A.S.B.  iii.,  213. 

2  History  of  Architecture  ii.,  p.  713  et  seqq.    Gamier*R  Exploration  du  Mckon, 
i.    Thomson's  Thotdgruphs.    (Kdiuonston  &  Douj^lus,  1SG9.) 
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kingdom  of  Munjang.  Further  stiU  Ue  Tschampa,  Kam- 
bodscha,  and  the  others.  All  these  are  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  Koki."^ 

Even  this  does  not  help  us  much,  but  it  is  worth  quoting, 
as  the  early  geography  of  these  countries  is  now  attracting 
attention ;  and  if  a  search  were  made,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  many  such  passages  might  be  found :  and  it  is  only  by 
collecting  all  such,  and  placing  them  in  juxtaposition,  that 
the  truth  can  be  ascertained. 

Before  leaving  Bengal,  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  back- 
wards, and  see  what  the  results  are  which  we  have  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  geography  of  Bengal  in  the  seventh  century. 

On  the  extreme  north-east  we  have  the  kingdom  of 
Kamarupa,  occupying  the  whole  valley  of  Assam,  fertile  as 
it  still  is,  but  then  rich  and  prosperous,  in  strange  contrast 
to  its  present  depopulated  and  uncultivated  condition. 

To  the  westward  of  this  we  have  the  kingdom  of  Foundra- 
varddhana,  occupying  the  country  from  the  Koosy  to  the 
Brahmaputra,  east  and  west,  and  on  the  south  bounded  by 
the  Ganges,  if  that  river  did  then  flow  south-eastward  to 
join  its  great  sister,  which  I  very  much  doubt ;  occupying,  in 
fact,  the  whole  country  afterwards  known  as  the  kingdom  or 
province  of  Gaur. 

Southward  from  Kamarupa  we  have  Samatata,  occupying 
the  province  now  known  as  that  of  Dacca.  Then  the  whole  of 
the  western  half  of  the  Province  of  Bengal  practically  divided 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Kama  Souvama  and  Orissa; 
the  former  occupying  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Murshid- 
abad,  extending  eastward  as  far  probably  as  Komeerkally, 
and  westward  to  the  boundaries  of  Behar,  and  southward  to 
the  Damuda  ;  and  Orissa  extending  from  the  northern  limit 
to  the  Chilkea  lake,  to  the  boundaries  of  Kama  Souvama. 
Between  these  two  was  interpolated  the  little  kingdom  of 
Tamralipti,  occupying  the  district  of  Hugli,  and  small  parts 
of  Burdwan  and  Kishnaghur,  and  such  portions  of  Baraset 

1  Gcschichte  des  Buddhismus  in  Indien,  p.  262.  Translated  by  Schie&er.  (St. 
Petersburg,  1869.) 
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as  were  then  habitable,  which  was  probably  not  much ;  and 
lastly  we  have  the  little  kingdom  of  Konyodha,  occupying 
the  tract  of  country  between  the  Chilkea  lake  and  the  hills. 

Such  a  condition  of  things  is  not  only  in  accordance  with 
every  expression  of  Iliouen-Thsang,  but  satisfies  eveiy  tra- 
dition and  every  indication  which  we  gather  from  the 
antiquities  and  other  sources  of  information  that  are  avail- 
able to  us. 

The  liydrographic  results  are  equally  curious.  I  dare  not 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  SyYhctjrcls  were  then  actually  salt, 
and  in  direct  communication  with  the  sea ;  but  it  seems  by 
no  means  impossible  that  such  was  then  the  case.  It  is 
certain,  at  all  events,  that  Sonargaon  and  Satgaon  were  at 
the  head  of  two  firths  or  estuaries,  into  which  the  Brahma- 
putra and  Ganges  then  emptied  themselves ;  and  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  whole  of  the  Delta  south  of  a  line  drawn 
between  those  two  places  was  a  great  salt-water  lagoon. 
This,  however,  we  gather  as  much  from  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  filling  it  up  since  Rcnnell's  survey,  as  from 
Iliouen-Thsang's  description  ;  but  the  one  confirms  the  other 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  My  impression  is  that  the 
Sunderbuns  then  existed  but  as  a  reef — a  Lido— in  front  of 
this  lagoon,  and  that  tlie  Ganges  did  not  then  go  eastward 
to  join  the  Brahmaputra,  but  discharged  itself  into  this 
lagoon,  as  the  Ayccn  Akbari  says,  "through  a  thousand 
channels.'* 

Kalinga  to  Danakacheha} 

From  Kalinga  our  Pilgrim  "  fit  environ  1800  //  (Hoei-U), 
(1900  Si-yu-ki),  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  do 
Kusala."  At  the  usual  average  of  6  U  to  1  mile,  this  is  300 
to  .*516  miles.  The  shorter  distance  would  take  us  exactly  to 
"NVyrughur,  the  longer  to  within  10  miles  of  Bh&ndak,  about 
18  miles  N.W.  of  Chanda.  Both,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Grant's  invaluable  Gazetteer  of  the  Central  Provinces,*  were 
sites  of  old  cities ;  but  at  first  sight  the  last  named  seems  to 

^  Si-^-u-ki,  pp.  92  116.     Ilooi-li,  pp.  185-189. 

'  The  Giizi'ttecr  of  the  Cciitml  Provinces  of  ludio,  edited  bj  Charles  Grant, 
Ksq.    2nd  edit.     (Xag^ore,  1870.)    guh  voce. 
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have  the  best  title  to  be  considered  the  capital  of  Kdsala. 
lu  the  Gazetteer  it  is  thus  described: — "Local  tradition 
identifies  it  with  the  great  city  of  Bhadr&vati  mentioned  in 
the  Mah&  Bh&rata;  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  for  the 
Sdmkarna  horse,  which  eventually  was  borne  away  by  the 
demigod  Bhima  for  sacrifice  by  Dharma  the  King.  The 
architectural  remains  in  and  around  Bhdndak  are  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  of  great  interest,  among  them  being  the 
temple  caves  of  Bh&ndak,  and  in  the  Winjhdsani  and 
Dew&ld  hills,  and  the  footprint  of  Bhima  (qy.  Buddha)  on 
the  latter  hill,  the  Temple  of  Bhadr&vati,  the  site  of  the 
king's  palace,  the  bridge  over  the  now  dried-up  lake,  the 
outlines  of  forts  on  the  two  hills  just  mentioned,  and 
numerous  ruins  of  tanks  and  temples,  proving  the  existence 
of  a  great  city  in  the  far-distant  past." 

This  description,  combined  with  the  distance  and  bearings, 
both  to  and  from  this  place,  so  fully  satisfies  the  exigencies  of 
Hiouen-Thsang's  narrative,  that  I  would  be  quite  content  to 
leave  the  question  there,  but  that  another  solution  occurs 
which  is  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  it  certainly  is  worth 
mentioning  here. 

When  Fa-Hian  was  at  Benares,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
fifth  century,  he  was  told  of  a  building  in  the  far-distant 
Deccan,  which  he  describes  in  the  following  terms : — "  It  is 
constructed  out  of  a  great  mountain  of  rock,  hewn  to  the 
proper  shape.  This  building  has  altogether  five  storeys. 
The  lowest  is  shaped  into  the  form  of  an  elephant,  and  has 
500  stone  cells  in  it.  The  second  is  in  the  form  of  a  lion, 
and  has  400  chambers.  The  third  is  shaped  like  a  horse,  and 
has  300  chambers.  The  fourth  is  in  the  form  of  an  ox,  and  has 
200  chambers.  The  fifth  storey  is  in  the  shape  of  a  dove, 
and  has  100  chambers  in  it.  At  the  very  top  of  all  is  a 
spring  of  water,  which,  flowing  in  a  stream  before  the  rooms, 
encircles  each  tier,"  etc.^ 

This  description  at  first  sight  seems  sufficiently  improbable ; 
but  to  any  one  acquainted  with  Indian  architecture,  this  very 
improbability  is  the  best  proof  that  it  was  not  invented,  but 

^  Seal's  Fah-Hian,  pp.  139,  140.    Fo£-kou^-ki,  p.  814,  et  seqq. 
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that  Fa-Hian's  informant  had  seen  what  he  described.  The 
form  of  the  temple  in  five  storeys,  each  one  fifth  less  than 
the  one  below  it,  is  what  we  find  at  the  Seven  Pagodas,  and 
in  fact  in  all  the  temples  of  Southern  India;  and  more 
especially  in  the  description  of  the  nearly  contemporary  Maha 
Lowa  Paya  at  Anuradhapura,  in  Ceylon.  It,  however, 
had  nine  storeys,  but  each  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio.^ 
The  succession  of  animals  is  also  perfectly  familiar  to  us. 
The  annexed  Woodcut,  for  instance,  represents  a  portion  of 
the  HuUabeed  Temple  in  the  Mysore;  its  lower  tier  is 
adorned  with  elephants,  the  next  with  lions,  above  these  are 
horsemen.  A  frieze  is  hero  interpolated ;  but  above  this  we 
have  animals,  which  it  must  be  confessed  can  hardly  be 
called  oxen;  but  above  them  we  have  a  frieze  of  birds 
which  may  very  well  be  called  pigeons.  This  is  not,  it  is 
true,  exactly  what  Fa-IIian  describes ;  but  if  this  building 
was,  as  Hiouen-Thsang  says,  built  by  Sadvahan  -  or  Saliva- 
hana,  or  Satakarni,  thirteen  centuries  elapsed  between  the 
two  buildings,  and  the  differences  between  the  two  are 
exactly  what  one  would  expect  to  be  introduced  in  the 
interval.  If,  too,  the  date  of  the  first  century  of  our  era 
is  correct,  this  building  was  contemporary  with  the  Sanchi 
gateways,  and  we  know  how  freely  elephants,  lions,  and 
even  horses  were  introduced  there,  as  capitals,  and  generally 
as  architectural  ornaments. 

Hiouen-Thsang  was  nearer  the  place  than  his  predecessor 
ever  was,  and  his  account  leaves  us  doubtful  whether  it 
really  was  rock-cut  or  not.  The  mountain,  or  hill,  on  which  it 
was  erected,  he  says,  "  n'a  ni  bords  ni  vallees  elle  semble  ne 
former  qu'un  immense  bloc  de  pierre,*'  and  he  then  mentions, 
"  des  longues  galleries,  des  auvents  pour  se  promener  a  Tabri, 
des  hautes  tours,  et  un  pavilion  a  cinque  etages  " ;  and  then 
{he  cascade  which  springs  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  etc. 
All,  however,  tending  to  show  that  the  building  was  not 
oompletely  rock-cut,  but,  in  part  at  least,  structural ;  and  so 
fiur  as  can  be  made  out  from  such  information  as  is  at  present 
available,  would  answer  perfectly  for  the  Winjhasani  hill  site. 

*  Ttansactions  R.A.S.  iii.,  p.  470,  pi.  16.  «  SUyu-ki,  ii.,  p.  102. 
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A  plan  of  this  structure  is  given  in  Major  Lucie  Smith's 
Report  on  the  Chanda  district ;  not  very  perfect,  it  must  be 
confessed,  but  it  represents  a  central  mound,  120  feet  in 
diameter,  into  which  three  great  galleries,  apparently  cut  in 
the  rock,  penetrate  from  50  to  70  feet  at  right  angles  to  the 
sides,  and  around  it  are  ruins  of  very  considerable  extent. 
Externally  it  is  now  a  mere  mass  of  debris,  but  its  vicinity  to 
Bhandak  and  Chanda  would  account  for  its  sculptures  being 
removed  and  utilized.  But  altogether  it  is  so  like  our  Pigeon 
monastery  that  I  would  be  inclined  to  adopt  it  as  the  true  site 
till  at  least  some  other  substitute  is  found.^  Assuming  for 
the  nonce  that  this  is  so,  Wyraghur  was  the  capital  of  Kdsala 
at  the  time  of  Iliouen-Thsang's  visit.  The  Winjh&sani  hill 
is  62  miles  south-west  from  it,  rather  more,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, than  the  300  //  mentioned  in  the  text,  unless  indeed 
we  take  5  as  our  divisor.  The  direction  is  quite  correct ;  but, 
even  then,  as  the  Pilgrim  never  traversed  the  route  or  saw 
the  building,  all  he  says  regarding  either  must  be  taken  cum 
grano. 

If  so  near,  however,  it  may  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  visit 
it  ?  The  answer  seems  easy.  It  was  deserted  and  taken 
from  the  Buddhists  before  Fa-IIian's  time,  and  d  fortiori 
in  nioucn-Thsang's  time  was  still  further  desecrated,  and 
occupied  by  people  "  who  knew  nothing  of  the  laws  of  liuddha," 
and  there  was  no  object  in  visiting  it.  It  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  asked  why  did  he  not  visit  the  Gunamati 
monastery  in  Behar,  when  he  was  even  nearer  it,  as  desciibod 
in  the  first  section  of  this  paper,  but  which  he  certainly 
passed  by. 

In  so  fur  as  the  geography  of  the  preceding  or  subsequent 
routes  is  concerned,  it  is  of  very  little  consequence  whether  we 
adopt  Wvraghur  or  Bhandak  as  tlie  objective  point  of  this 
route.  Jiut  if  the  kingdom  of  Kosala  were  practically 
Chattisgliarh,  as  Mr.  Grant  suggests,-  and  which  I  cannot 

1  Tlio  siiL'irostion  that  Fa-llian  nirant  Kllora  is  easily  dispnge<l  of,  by  one 
amonpr  maiiv  tacts  tliat  might  1)0  u(hliieo(l.  Tlie  ohh»?»t  I'xruvations  there — the 
DluTwarra  and  Vishwacarma — were  not  comiiiriirfd  till  tlio  Hcvcuth  century,  if 
iiuifwl  so  i-arly.     The  l*ol(»yu  monastery  hcloiiji:e(l  to  the  iirst  ceulury  of  our  era, 

'  Gazetteer  Central  Provinces,  Intruiluction,  p.  Ivi. 
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help  thinking  probable,  Wyraghor  certainly  was  more  pro- 
bably the  capital  than  the  other ;  and  on  the  whole  it  suits 
better  both  the  direction  and  distances  given  by  the  Pilgrim 
than  the  more  western  capital.  What  would  really  settle  the 
question  would  be  the  discovery  of  the  real  Poloyu  monastery,^ 
if  it  exists;  but  making  every  possible  allowance  for  the 
blindness  of  travellers,  and  for  our  profound  ignorance  of 
all  that  the  Nizam's  territory  contains,  I  cannot  look  forward 
with  much  hope  to  its  being  found.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
the  Winjh&sani  hill,  its  discovery  would  add  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  any 
other  that  is  now  likely  to  reward  the  industry  of  explorers 
in  these  unknown  regions. 

The  question  whether  Wyraghur  or  Bh&ndak  was  the 
capital  of  K6sala  in  Hiouen-Thsang's  time,  is  one  which  has 
no  bearing  on  the  subsequent  geography  of  his  route.  Both 
lie  well  within  the  limits  of  deviation  indicated.  The  first 
is  N.  10°  W.,  the  second  N.  20°  W.,  and  both  are  the  same  dis- 
tance, 280  miles,  from  Bezwarra,  which,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  was  the  capital  of  Dhanakach^ka  in  the  seventh 
century.  The  one  difficulty  is  to  determine  the  position  of 
Vinkhila,  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Andhra  at  this  period. 
The  words  of  the  text  are,  **  En  partant  de  ce  pays,  il  fit 
environ  900  /•  au  sud"  (General  Cunningham  says,  p.  521, 
"to  the  south-west,"  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake),  "i 
travers  des  grandes  forSts,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Andhra.'* 
The  kingdom  was  not  large,  the  circumference  of  the  capital 
20  U,  and,  what  is  quite  exceptional,  its  name  is  given  Vink- 
hila, which  sounds  very  like  Vengi,  which  we  know  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  or  country  of  the  Eastern  Chalukyas 
at  this  period.*  The  first  impulse  is  to  assume  it  was 
Warangal,  which  is  160  miles  due  south  of  Bh&ndak,  and 
170  from  Wyraghur ;  but  these  distances  are  too  great  for  a 
forest  route  when  we  cannot  possibly  use  a  divisor  lower  than 
6^  or  7,  or  say  130  to  140  miles,  and  there  is  no  place  on  the 
maps  at  that  distance  which  can  now  be  recognized  by  any- 

^  Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li  (Paramalagiri). — Si-yu-ki,  ii.,  p.  101. 
*  J.R.A.S.,  New  Series,  I.,  p.  264. 
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thing  like  that  name.  The  next  stage  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  En  sortant  de  ce  pays  il  fit  environ  1000  li 
au  sud  (vers  le  sud,  Hoe'i-li),  &  travers  des  forSts  et  des  plaines 
desertes,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Danakachfika."  From 
this  description  of  the  character  of  the  country,  we  may  safely 
take  7  as  our  divisor,  and  make  this  between  140  and  150 
miles,  as  I  take  it,  from  the  expression  in  Hoei-li,  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  south  from  the  capital.  This  would  place 
Yinkhila  in  the  Nizam's  territories  near  a  place  marked 
Ortyal  or  Yclchal  on  our  maps ;  but  whether  there  are  any 
remains  there  or  not,  T  do  not  know.  We  know  so  little  of 
the  Hydrabad  country.  But  so  far  as  I  can  learn  from  photo- 
graphs and  personal  communications,  there  is  nothing  at 
Warangal  that  seems  older  than  the  Pratapa  Budra  dynasty, 
say  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  The  present  capital  is  about 
four  miles  south  of  the  older  one,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing but  that  a  still  more  ancient  one  may  be  foimd,  when 
looked  for,  30  miles  further  north. 

The  situation  of  the  capital  of  Danakacheka  is  described 
in  the  following  terms,  principally  extracted  from  the  Hoei-li 
(page  188),  as  in  this  instance  the  fullest  of  our  two  authori- 
ties : — **  A  est  de  la  capitale  on  a  construit  sur  une  montagne 
le  convent  Pourva^ili  SamghS,r&ma,  et  &  Touest  de  la  ville 
on  a  elevi^  sur  le  cote  oppos^  de  la  montagne  le  convent 
Avarafila  Sanighanlma.  Un  ancien  roi  de  ce  royaume  I'avait 
construit  en  honueur  de  Bouddha,  et  y  avait  deploy^  toute  la 
magnificence  des  paluis  de  Ta-hia  "  (de  la  Bactriane),  and 
the  Si-yuki  adds,  "  II  creusa  la  valine  et  y  pratiqua  un 
chemin."  A  little  further  on  it  is  said,  "A  une  petite 
distance  au  sud  de  la  ville,  il  y  a  une  enorme  rocher/'  or  as 
the  »Si-yu-ki  specifies,  **  Une  grande  caveme  de  montagne," 
where  Bhavavivcka  lived. 

When  I  wrote  the  description  of  the  Amravati  Tope,  in 
my  work  on  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  all  this  was 
mysterious  enough.  The  one  thing  that  seemed  clear  was, 
that  the  Amravati  Tope  was  the  Avara^*il&  Samgh&r&ma. 
But  it  was  unfortunately  situated  close  to  the  east  side 
of  the  town  of  Daranicotta,  and  no  possible  site  for  the 
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Pourya9il&  monastery  Had  then  been  discovered.  Worse 
than  this,  neither  in  Colonel  Mackenziels  nor  in  any  other 
maps  could  anything  like  the  ''  enorme  rocher "  be  fbnnd. 
It  was  in  fact  one  of  those  puzzles  that  must  be  left  for 
ftirther  research  to  solve.  This  has  now  fortunately  been 
done  in  a  report  addressed  to  Government  by  the  late 
J.  A.  C.  Boswell,  officiating  coUeetor  of  the  district,  and 
by  some  photographs  by  Captain  BrOss  Thompson,  which 
are  now  before  me.  From  these  we  learn  that  to  the 
eastward  of  Bezwarra,  there  is  a  high  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  white  building  may  be  seen  in  the  photograph, 
occupying  no  doubt  the  site  of  the  Pourvagila  convent.  To 
the  west  of  the  town  is  a  high  mountain  full  of  caves, 
abutting  on  the  river ;  and  17  miles  beyond  that  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Amravati  Tope  or  Avara9il^  Samgh&rsLma.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is,  that  immediately  south  of 
the  town  is  a  singular  isolated  rock  or  hill,  "  along  whose  base 
and  sides,"  says  Mr.  Boswell,  "  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
considerable  number  of  rock  caves  and  temples,  evidently  of 
Buddhist  origin.  There  is  a  rock  temple  of  twa  storeys 
close  to  the  village  which  has  been  recently  utilized  as  a 
granary."  "  In  various  places  the  figures  of  elephants  and 
other  animalsy  in  the  Buddhist  style  of  representation,  are  to 
be  seen  depicted.  At  one  place  there  is  a  Mantapam  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  supported  by  stone  pillars,  more  solitary 
cells,  and  lastly  a  rock  temple  in  four  storeys  of  considerable 
proportions."  It  may  be  added,  that  neither  was  the  report 
written  nor  the  photographs  taken  with  the  smallest  idea  of 
proving  any  theory ;  but  their  united  testimony  proves, 
almost  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  Bezwarra  to  be  the 
city  Hiouen-Thsang  describes.^ 

^  As  neither  General  Cunningham  nor  I  were  aware,  or  had  any  means  of  know- 
ing, of  these  local  peculiarities  when  we  wrote,  neither  of  us  are,  I  conceiye,  to 
blame  that  we  accepted  Daranicotta  as  the  capital,  instead  of  Bezwarra.  But 
General  Cunningham  was  certainly  to  blame  when  he  called  the  district  Majerika, 
and  mixed  up  the  history  of  the  place  with  the  legends  of  the  Rama  Grama  relics  and 
other  untenable  positions.  Majerika  is,  I  believe,  only  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
wanso,*  and  its  position  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts : — When 

*  Manjarika,  which  is  evidently  the  8ame  place,  is  mentioned  in  Spence  Hardy*8  Eastern 
Honachism,  p.  274.  In  the  legend  there  quoted,  it  was  the  underground  residence  of  the 
Naga  King  Sfaha  Kala,  who  had  peen  the  four  Buddhas,  and  whom  Asoka  called  hy 
magic  rites  into  his  presence  that  he  might  see  representations  of  them.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  forging  a  golden  fetter,  which,  being  thrown  on  the  ground,  proceeded  through 
a  cleft  that  was  formed  in  the  earth  to  the  Naga  world,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Maha  Kala. 
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Danakachika  to  Barougatcheva.^ 

Leaving   Bezwarra,  our  Pilgrim,    according  to  Hoei-li, 
travelled  south  1000  /*  to  Djourya ;  according  to  the  Si-yu-ki, 
the  direction  was  south-west :  but  the  discrepancy  is  easily 
explained,  as,  had  he  really  travelled  south,  he  would  have 
fallen  into  the  sea.     For  the  first  part  of  his  journey  he 
must  consequently  have  gone  in  a  south-westerly  direction, 
though  afterwards  resuming  his  southern  route.     The  object 
for  which  he  was  travelling  was  to  get  to  the  port  of  em- 
barcation  for  Ceylon,  and  he  consequently  would  follow  the 
coast  line  as  nearly  as  possible.     Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  the  direction  and  distance  would  take  us  to  Nellore, 
which  is  an  important  place, — whether  old  or  not  is  not 
clear ;  but  at  all  events  a  pot  of  gold  coins  of  Trajan  and 

Dutthagamini  bad  erected  the  Ruanwolli  Dngoba  for  the  reception  of  the  Rama 
Gran  a  relics,  which  had  been  carried  off  to  Majcrika  by  the  Nagas  (MahawaDM, 
p.  185),  a  priest,  Sonuttara,  was  told  off  on  the  day  previous  to  the  ceremony  to 
go  to  Majerika  and  fetch  them.  "  when  he  heurd,  for  the  first  time,  thcbDrst  ot  the 
musirnl  sounds  which  announced  the  procession  to  be  in  motion,  instantly  diring 
into  tiie  earth,  and  proceeding  subterruneously  to  the  land  of  the  Nagas,  then  pte- 
srnti'd  himself  to  the  Naga-raja."  The  latter,  fearing  the  relics  were  to  be  takea 
from  him,  sent  his  nephew  off  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Meru  with  them ;  but  the  thero, 
mnkin<i:  a  superDainrally  long  urm,  possessed  himself  of  the  casket.  Then  saying 
(to  Kulo),  **  *  Naga,  rest  thou  here,'  rending  the  eiirth,  he  reascended  to  his  pariweno 
at  Aiinnidhapura"  (p.  188),  which  he  reached  before  the  procession  whose  start  ho 
had  listened  to,  before  descending.  One  point  that  seems  to  haye  influenced 
General  Cunningham  was  the  wonderful  niagniticence  of  the  last  step  of  the 
I^dga  Stnpa  at  Maierika,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Mahnwaiiso  (p.  188).  This, 
however,  is  a  peculiarity  of  Ceylonise  architecture.  All  the  great  buildings  in 
Annradhapura  and  PoUcnama  have  their  lust  steps  carved  in  the  most  elaliorate 
moniKT.  One  is  represented  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal 
AH>:itic  Society,  pi.  17,  and  I  have  photogr.iphs  of  half  a  dozen  others  even  mora 
el.iboruto  than  that  one.  But  no  such  carved  sti  p  occurs  at  Amravati.  nor,  so  far 
as  1  know,  in  any  temple  on  the  Continent  of  India.  It  is.  consequently,  just  such 
a  hyjXM  Im)Io  as  a  Ceylouese  writer  would  um'  in  tiescribing  the  mugnificeuce  of  tha 
undei-«;n>und  palace  of  the  Naga  Unja,  but  means  nothing. 

AVheii  General  Cunningham  assistiul  Mr.  Primscp  in  copying  in  vol.  vi.,  pi.  x., 
the  A-  ravati  iiiBcripti(m8 in  the  Calcutta  Museum,  both  of  them  thought  Amravati 
WiiH  Omrawutty  in  benir.  General  Cunninghain  retained  the  same  belief  in  1848, 
wh(n  he  described  the  place  as  west  f>f  Xng|)ore  (J  A.S.B.,xvii.,  p.  43).  audi 
believe  was  not  aware  of  its  true  situatiim,  or  of  the  h'gends  bcarine  upon  it,  till 
I  tohl  ]iim  in  1R67.  Yei,  though  my  bi>ok  was  publislied  two  years  before  his,  ha 
ahst^iins  fnim  all  allusion  to  it,  though  he  himself  most  kindly  assisted  in  its  pro- 
duet  ion,  and  added  an  ap^xMidix.  This  is  a  matter  of  literary  etiquette,  and  I 
fihuuld  unt  allude  to  it  if  it  were  a  merely  personal  question;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary, ill  the  interests  of  science,  to  protest  sgainsi  the  mixing  up  Mnjenka  and 
liuiiia  Gnima  legemls  with  the  taeis  us  stat<Hl  in  my  work,  and  confounding 
evenrs  which  t«iok  place  Id?  h.c.  with  those  which  occurred  nearly  600  yeaia 
aiterw:iids  in  tiie  hi'ginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

'  bi-yu-ki,  ii.,  pp.  116-153.     Hoei-li,  pp.  189-204. 
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Faustina  was  dug  up  there  in  1787.^  Both  M.  de  St.-Martin 
and  General  Cunningham  assume  Djourya  (Tchoulya,Si-yu-ki) 
represents  Chola ;  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  doubting 
but  that  it  may  have  been  so,  though,  according  to  the  native 
traditions,  we  would  hardly  look  for  it  so  far  north.  From 
this  place,  ^'il  entra  au  midi  dans  des  for^ts  et  des  plaines 
desertes,  et  apr^  avoir  fait  1500  &  1600  /i,  arriya  au  royaume 
de  Dr&vida.  Ce  royaume  a  6000  It  de  tour ;  la  capitale,  qui 
s'appelle  Xantchipoura,  a  un  trentaine  de  U  de  circonf^r- 
ence/'  etc. 

This  has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  Oonjeyeram,  and  the 
name  of  that  city  was  undoubtedly  Xantchipura  in  ancient 
times ;  but  that  city  is  only  140  miles  from  Nellore,  and  the 
distance  giyen,  at  6  li,  is  260  miles,  and  eyen  at  7  li,  220. 
My  conviction,  therefore,  is  that  we  must  go  on  to  Nagapatam, 
which  is  just  260  miles  from  Nellore,  more  especially  as 
this  is  the  only  place  which  will  answer  to  the  description  of 
Hoei-li,  who  says  (191),  "  La  ville  de  Xantchipoura  est  situ^ 
sur  un  port  de  la  mer,  d  la  point  de  I'lnde  m6ridionale,  en  face 
de  royaume  de  Sinhala,  oi  Ton  pent  arriver  apres  trois  jours  de 
navigation."  It  was  here,  too,  that  he  met  the  Ceylonese 
refugees,  who  told  him  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  dis- 
suaded him  from  venturing  across. 

All  this  would  fit  admirably  to  Nagapatam ;  but  nothing  is 
more  unlikely  than  that  Ceylonese  refugees  should  congregate 
at  Conjeveram,  and  by  no  latitude  of  description  could  a  city 
35  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore  be  called  a 
*'port  de  la  mer."  My  impression  is,  therefore,  that  there 
were  two  Xantchipuras,  as  there  were  two  Xousoumapouras, 
and  two  Tamraliptis,  and  as  we  know  there  were  two 
Xalyanis,  one  a  capital,  the  other  a  port,  and,  as  I  hope ' 
presently  to  show,  two  Ballabhis.*  In  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  two  Xdsalas,  two  Nagpurs.  In  fact,  few  things 
seem  more  common  in  Indian  Geography  than  the  redupli- 
cation of  important  names. 

^  Hamilton,  Gazetteer  of  India,  tub  voce, 

'  Tod,  in  his  "  Trayels  in  Western  India,"  p.  277,  mentions  that  the  Mount 
Satninja,  or  Palitana,  had  21  appellations,  some  of  which  he  giyes.  I  am  afraid 
this  is  far  from  hoing  a  solitary  instance  of  such  exuberance. 
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From  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hoei-li,  which 
is  final  on  such  a  question,  that  he  turned  northward.  ''  De 
Dravida  il  revient  au  nord-ouest,  en  compagnie  de  70  religieux, 
du  royaume  de  Sinhala/'  etc.  "  Apres  avoir  fait  1000  /t,  il 
arriva  au  royaume  de  Konkana Poura''  (p.  201).  And  the  Si-yu- 
ki  (p.  146)  uses  nearly  the  same  words,  but  does  not  give  the  di- 
rection. Both  works,  however,  give  intermediately  a  descriptioxi 
of  Malakouta,  which  occupied  the  extreme  southern  portion  of 
the  peninsula.  But  as  he  never  visited  it,  neither  the  details 
nor  dimensions  are  to  be  depended  upon.  But  the  Si-yu-ki 
concludes  (p.  124)  with  the  following  remark:  "  Lorsqu'on  sort 
de  Malakoilta,  dans  la  direction  du  nord-cst^  sur  les  bords  de 
la  mer,  on  rencontre  une  ville,  nomm^e  Tcharitrapoura;  c'est  la 
route  des  voyageurs  qui  vont  dans  la  royaume  de  Ceylon." 
Ilere  we  have  a  second  Tcharitrapura,  the  pendant  of  that  in 
Orissa,  and  evidently  the  same  place  as  that  called  Kantchi- 
pura  by  Hoei-li,  and  which  certainly  seems  to  be  Nagapatam. 
That  this  was  a  Buddhist  site  I  believe  all  will  allow,  and  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  a  Buddhist  temple  did  exist  there. 
It  has  been  utilized  lately  by  the  railway,  like  so  many 
other  of  the  antiquities  of  India.  But  I  have  seen  drawings 
of  it ;  and  a  woodcut  of  one  of  the  last  fragments  of  it  that 
remained  has  been  published  by  Colonel  Yule,  in  his  '  Marco 
Polo.'^ 

From  Kantchipura,  wherever  it  was,  our  Pilgrim  made 
thrce  long  journeys,  till  he  crossed  the  Nerbudda.  The 
country  through  which  he  was  passing  had  not  been  visited 
by  Buddha  or  any  of  his  saints,  and  in  fact  had  never  been 
converted  to  Buddhism,  and  consetjucntly  contained  little  to 
interest  him ;  and  he  passed  through  it  rapidly,  and  perhaps 
also  noted  carclcsslv  the  direction  in  which  he  travelled  or 
the  distances.     In  the  Si-yu-ki  they  arc  given  as  follows : — 

From  Dravida  to  Koiikaiiaj)oiira  2000  li  nortb-ireiit. 

p     Konkannpoi:ni  to  cnintal  of  Maharaditra   ...     2400  to  2u00  H  „ 

,.    Capitiil  of  Mahurachtra  to  the  crusijiiig  of  the  Nerbudda 

at  ljaruu«fatcliera 1000  li  west. 

6500 

»  The  Book  of  Marco  Polo,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.    (Murray,  1871.)  vol. 
ii.,  p.  273. 
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The  distances  and  directions  giyen  by  Hoei-Ii  are  identical 
with  those  just  quoted  from  the  Si-yu-ki,  except  in  the  last 
instance,  where,  instead  of  '*  West>''  he  makes  the  direction  of 
the  last  journey  "  North-east,"  as  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
Dividing  this  by  6,  we  have  900  to  916  miles,  which  is  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  distance  between  Nagapatam  and 
Baroache.  If  it  is  still  contended  that  Conjeveram  was  the 
point  of  departure,  we  must  divide  by  7,  which  is  hardly 
probable  over  so  long  a  distance.  This  would  alter  consider- 
ably the  position  of  the  first  station,  and  I  do  not  know 
where  it  would  place  the  second  if  it  is  to  be  on  the  banks 
"  of  a  large  river." 

Taking  it,  as  I  suppose,  from  Nagapatam,  the  first  stage 
would  take  us  to  the  centre  of  the  Mysore  plateau,  some- 
where east  of  Bednore  and  about  Holakaira,  or  even  a  little 
further  eastward.  This  country  always  was  a  stronghold  of 
Jainaism,  and  it  is  here,  consequently,  if  anywhere,  that  one 
would  look  for  a  pre-existing  Buddhism,  I  am  not,  however, 
aware  of  any  monument  in  the  Mysore  that  can  distinctly  be 
called  Buddhist ;  so  cannot  fix  the  site  with  anything  like 
precision. 

The  next  stage  would  take  us  nearly  to  Deoghur  or  Dou- 
latabad,  as  the  capital  of  the  great  Mahratta  King  Fulakesi. 
But  the  specification  of  the  Si-yu-ki  is  distinct ;  his  city  was 
"  voisine  d'une  grande  fieuve  "  (p.  149),  which  in  this  country 
can  only  mean  the  Godavery.  There  are,  however,  Fool- 
thamba,  Toka,  Paitan,  or  Padami,  all  old  sites,  and  any  one  of 
which  would  answer  the  Pilgrim's  distance.^  The  plateau  is 
in  fact  one  which  always   had  a  capital,  whether  it  was 

1  According  to  an  inscription  partly  deciphered  by  Dr.  Bhau  Daii,  J.B.B.R.A.S. 
Tol.  ix.,  p.  cxcix.,  the  capital  of  Pulakesi,  at  the  time  of  Iliouen-Thsanfi^'s  visit,  is 
said  to  have  been  Vatapipari.  The  name  is  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not  find  it  on  any 
map  I  have  access  to ;  so,  until  the  Doctor  chooses  to  enlighten  as,  we  are  not  mucn 
wiser  than  we  were.  The  one  condition,  if  it  is  to  be  the  place  at  which  Pnlakesi 
was  residing  when  Hiouen-Thsang  visited  him,  is,  that  it  should  be  within  150  or 
170  miles  of  Baroache,  which  is  one  of  the  fixed  points  in  our  itineraries,  and 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river.  So  new  a  name,  however,  springing  up  in  so 
authentic  a  form,  is  another  of  the  1001  instances  which  occur  in  this  investiga- 
tion, to  show  how  worthless  nominal  similarities  are.  It  may  either  be  a  new 
site  altogether,  or  only  a  new  name  for  an  old  city. 

It  was  mentioned  b^r  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  J.R.A.S.,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  9,  but  even  he 
was  ignorant  of  its  position. 
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Deoghur,  Arungabad,  or  Ahmednuggur ;  it  was  marked  out  by 
nature  as  a  site  for  a  great  city,  and  here  we  must  look  for  it. 
The  direction,  it  is  true,  from  the  last  station  is  more  north 
than  north-west ;  but  in  so  long  a  route  I  hold  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  that  any  traveller  could,  without  instruments, 
keep  his  bearings  correctly,  and  without  better  maps  than  he 
could  possibly  have  possessed.  In  this  case,  such  a  deviation 
as  this  seems  to  mo  of  no  practical  importance. 

From  Foolthamba  to  Baroache  is  exactly  166  miles ;  the 
direction  ia  north-west.  But  here  we  come  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween our  two  authorities,  which  betrays  an  error  somewhere, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  correct  with  confidence.  From  Pula- 
kesi's  capital,  Iloei'-li — generally  our  most  trustworthy  guide — 
makes  him  go  ''environ  1000  //  au  nord-est"  to  the  place 
"  Baroukatchuva,  oxi  il  passa  la  riviere  Narmmad&."  But  if 
Baroukatch^va  is  Baroache,  as  every  one  assumes  it  is,  this 
is  impossible.  Any  place  166  miles  south-west  of  Baroache 
would  have  been  far  out  at  sea.  The  Si-yu-ki  (p.  153)  gives 
the  same  distance,  but  makes  the  direction  "  west."  This  is 
probable,  and  approaches  the  truth ;  but  still,  unless  we  are 
allowed  to  compound  the  two  authorities,  and  consider 
Hoci-li's  north-east  as  a  mistake  or  mis-transcription  of  north- 
west, I  do  not  see  how  we  arc  to  reconcile  the  facts  with  the 
description  ;  doing  so,  it  all  becomes  quite  correct.  This, 
however,  is  no  arbitrary  correction,  as  we  find  him  describing 
the  next  journey,  as  wo  shall  see  presently,  as  "encore  au 
nord-oucst,"  showing  clearly  that  hero  at  least  wo  have 
an  error  of  transcription  or  translation. 

Before  leaving  this  part,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  a 
passage  which,  I  think,  without  doubt,  applies  to  the  Caves 
of  Ajunta.  In  the  Si-yu-ki,  p.  151,  it  is  said,  "  Sur  Ics 
frontieres  orientales  du  royaume,  il  y  a  une  grande  montagne, 
qui  ofTre  dcs  sommcts  entosses  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  des 
chaines  do  rochers,  des  pics  i  doubles  tkages,  et  des  cretcs 
escarpees.  Ancienncment  il  y  avoit  un  convent,  qui  avoit  6t6 
construit  dans  une  sombre  valine.  Ses  batimens  elev&,  et 
SOS  sallcs  profoudcs  occupaiont  dos  largcs  ouvertures  dans  des 
rochers,  et  s'appayaient  sur  dcs  pics,  ses  pavilions  et  ses  tours  & 
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doubles  6tage8,  ^toient  adoss^es  anx  cayemes  et  regardaient  la 
yallee.''  Considering  that  our  Pilgrim  never  saw  the  place, 
this  description  reproduces  the  main  features  of  that  group 
of  caves  with  marvellous  fidelity,  and  leaves  in  my  mind  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  the  group  he  was  describing. 

lYom  Baroukatchha  to  Balldbki} 

Passing  the  Nerbudda  to  the  northward,  we  enter  on  the 
third,  and  by  far  the  least  satisfactory  division  of  Hiouen- 
Thsang's  travels.  The  journeys  in  this  peirt  are  no  longer 
consecutive,  and  it  is  never  possible  to  follow  him  step  by 
step,  as  could  be  done  from  the  time  he  entered  the  Caubul 
valley  till  he  crossed  the  Nerbudda.  It  is  difficult  to  guess 
whether  this  may  arise  from  the  notes  of  this  part  of  his 
travels  having  perished  in  the  accident  that  occxirred  when 
he  crossed  the  Indus  on  his  return  home  (Hoe*i-li,  p.  263),  or 
whether  it  may  have  been  that  the  notes  of  this  part  were 
less  carefully  kept  than  those  of  his  previous  journeys.  Both 
these  causes  may  have  conspired  to  this  effect :  but  I  am 
inclined  to  lay  considerable  stress  on  the  latter.  Neither 
Buddha  nor  any  of  his  immediate  disciples  visited  Western 
India.  Buddhist  sites  and  traditions  were  consequently  rare ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  could  have  induced  our 
traveller  to  make  such  long  and  difficult  journeys,  as  he  did, 
through  countries  which  to  him  must  have  been  singularly 
uninteresting,  if  ho  did  make  them  at  all.  My  own  im- 
pression is  that  though  the  pronoun  "  il,'*  and  not  "  on,"  is 
constantly  used,  it  must  in  this  part  of  his  travels  be  taken 
with  considerable  qualification ;  and  though  in  some  instances 
he  may  have  performed  the  journeys  narrated,  he  certainly 
did  not  do  so  in  all  instances :  and  we  must  consequently 
receive  the  statements  of  our  author  with  the  greatest 
possible  caution. 

Another  difficulty  occurs  from  the  summary  mode  in  which 
the  whole  ia  treated  in  this  division.  Hoei-li,  for  instance, 
disposes  of  six  journeys,  extending  over  6000  /«,  in  the  space 
of  a  single  page  (pp.  207-8),  and  we  consequently  miss  all  those 

*  Hoei-li,  pp.  204-206.     Si-yu-ki,  ii.,  pp.  164-162. 
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local  incidents  and  features  which  are  so  invaluable  towards 
fixing  places  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  narrative.  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  assert  that  there  is  no  geography  to  be  got 
out  of  this  division  of  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  I  fiGtncy  a 
great  deal  may  be  learnt,  but  it  must  be  by  a  totally  difiPerent 
mode  of  investigation  from  that  applicable  to  the  earlier 
portions,  and  must  always,  I  fear,  remain  much  less  certain 
or  satisfactory. 

At  present  I  propose  to  examine  only  one  short  journey 
in  order  to  illustrate  these  remarks,  and  trust  it  will  be 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  From  Baroache  the  Pilgrim  went 
to  Ballabhi.  According  to  the  usually  received  theory  of 
the  site  of  that  city,  the  distance  was  60  miles  west ;  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  160  north  :  and  there  seems  every  reason 
for  supposing  that,  as  in  all  the  previous  instances,  he  took 
the  usual  and  most  direct  road. 

If  Ballabhi  was  situated  where  it  is  generally  supposed  it 
was  placed,  he  must  either  have  taken  a  boat  and  crossed  the 
gulf  of  Cambay  to  get  to  it,  or  he  must  have  travelled  60 
miles  in  a  northerly,  and  then  an  equal  distance  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  reach  it.  There  is  not,  however,  any  trace  of 
any  such  journeys  in  either  of  the  works  under  review,  so 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  the  whole  as  an  inexplicable 
riddle — which  it  may  be — we  must  look  to  the  site  of  that 
Capital  elsewhere. 

Turning  first  then  to  the  Iloei-li,  we  have  the  following  facts 
(p.  204),  "  Do  14  (Baroukatcheva),  marchant  encore  au  nord- 
ouest  (a  tolerable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  last  de- 
temiinution),  il  fit  2000  //,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  Malva." 
From  what  he  says  of  this  country,  and  of  its  late  king 
Siladitya,  it  seems  difficult  to  doubt  but  that  this  should  be 
Malwa  and  its  capital  Ougcin.  But  the  distance  is  only  200 
miles :  whereas  2000  //  is  more  than  300,  and  tho  direction  of 
Ougeiu  is  N.E.,  not  N.AV.,  and  Ougein  is  also  almost  un- 
doubtedly mentioned  afterwards  as  the  capital  of  Oudjana 
(Iloei-li,  p.  207;  Si-j^i-ki,  ii.,  p.  107) ;  so  that  nothing  will  fit: 
and  we  know  besides,  from  the  Japanese  map  attached  to  the 
second  volume,  that  the  editors  certainly  meant  north-west. 
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and  not  north-east.  To  proceed  therefore.  From  this  place, 
"  il  fit  2400  d,  2500  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de 
AtalL'^  ''  De  14,  il  fit  300  U  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  &  Kita.'^ 
''De  U,  il  fit  1000  li  au  nord,  et  arriva  au  royaume  de  BaUabhi.'^ 
If  any  one  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  protract  these  distances 
and  directions  on  the  map,  he  will  find  the  first  takes  him  to 
Omercote,  or  some  place  near  it;  the  next  to  Xelat,  and 
the  last  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar, 
where  Ballabhi  certainly  was  not,  some  900  miles,  instead  of 
60  or  160,  and  quite  out  of  India.  When  we  turn  to  the 
Si-yu-ki,  it  does  not  help  us  much.  The  journey  to  Malva 
is  given  in  precisely  the  same  terms;  so  is  that  to  Atali. 
But  here  he  leaves  the  traveller,  and  starts  again  from 
Malva.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  on  the  previous 
start  from  Malva,  the  following  words  occur,  ''En.partant 
de  ce  royaume  au  sud-ouest,  il  arriva  au  confluent  de  deux 
mers,  fit  ensuite  2400  i  2500  li  si  Atali."  There  is  also 
another  fact  mentioned,  which  is  important.  Speaking  of 
the  capital  of  Malva,  he  says,  "qu'elle  est  situee  au  sud- 
est  de  la  riviere  Mahi "  (p.  155)  ;  and  in  the  second  de- 
parture from  Malva  (p.  161),  it  is  said,  "partant  de  ce 
royaume,  il  fit  environ  300  li  au  nord-ouest,  et  arriva  au 
royaume  de  Khatch.''  From  these  sentences  we  glean  a  few 
facts  that  may  serve  to  solve  the  problem  we  have  before  us. 
The  first  is  that  the  capital  of  Malva  was  situated  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Mahi  or  Mhye  river.  This  description 
would  answer  admirably  for  the  situation  of  Baroda,  or  some 
city  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  for  no  other  that  I  know  of. 
It  will  not  answer  for  Dhar,  as  General  Cunningham  suggests 
(p.  491),  for  that  city  is  a  long  way  from  even  the  head 
waters  of  that  stream,  and  so  long  as  it  runs  towards  the 
north,  it  is  a  dry  nullah  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
only  becomes  such  a  stream  as  any  one  would  refer  to  when 
it  passes  Banswarra  on  its  way  southward. 

Again,  on  the  first  departure  from  Malva,  the  Si-yu-ki 
states  that  the  Pilgrim  went  a  certain  distance — how  far  is 
not  stated — to  the  south-west,  to  the  junction  of  two  seas. 
This  description  would  not  answer,  so  far  as  I  know^  to  any 
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place  in  this  neighbourhood  except  to  Cambay.  The  two  esta- 
aries  of  the  Mahi  and  Subramutti  must,  1200  years  ago,  have 
been  much  more  important  than  they  now  are,  and  would 
fully  justify  that  denomination ;  and  though  west  from  Baroda 
the  Pilgrim  must  have  turned  south-west  from  the  head  of 
the  bay  to  reach  the  city,  from  which  the  2500  U  to  Atali  are 
measured. 

On  the  second  departure  from  Malva,  the  distance  is  given 
as  300  /}  to  Kita,  which  again  would  answer  perfectly  for 
the  distance  from  Baroda  to  Cambay.  The  direction  now 
given  is  north-west,  and  if  that  is  deemed  important,  some 
of  the  nearest  cities  south  of  Baroda  must  be  substituted; 
but  it  seems  near  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  Then 
comes  the  instantia  cruets.  "  En  partant  de  ce  pays,  il  fit 
environ  1000  //  au  nord,  et  arriva  d  Ballabhi." 

This  would  take  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidpur, 
Anhulwara  Puttun,  Chandravati,  and  a  group  of  old  ruined 
cities  that  exist  and  always  have  existed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Decsa.  If  the  site  usually  assigned  to  Ballabhi  is  in- 
sisted upon,  this  is  fatal.  1000  //,  or  150  or  IGO  miles  south  of 
Bhownuggur  we  aro  out  at  sea,  opposite  Bombay  harbour, 
where  certainly  there  was  no  Kita  from  which  tlie  Pilgrim 
could  measure  his  "  1000  U  north."  Either,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  must  reject  his  text  altogether,  or  adopt  Cambay  as  Kita, 
and  some  spot  near  Anhulwara  as  the  site  of  the  old  capital  of 
Ballabhi.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  the  identi- 
fication of  the  site  near  Bhownuggur  witli  that  of  the  old  capital 
rests  on  the  shallowest  evidence.  Colonel  Tod  heard  it  so 
called,  but  never  visited  it.^  It  was  afterwards  carefully 
examined  by  Dr.  Jficholson,  and  a  detailed  account  of  it 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  ll.A.S.  xiii.,  p.  l46,  et  seqq. 
From  what  he  says,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  either 
grand  or  ancient  about  the  place,  and  since  then  the  principal 
finds  have  been  Mahomedan  and  modern  coins.' 

1  Travels  in  Western  Indin,  p.  208. 

'  He  mentions,  liowever,  one  tradition,  which,  as  far  as  it  g^cs,  Fccmn  to  point 
to  the  truth.  The  sons  of  (iovindaso,  who  recciivod  the  imas^e  of  Parsnath  frum 
the  thief,  residt'd  at  Puran  Pultun,  whieh  was  40  coxm  distant  from  Wulli^  l^ittun, 
the  name  by  which  the  city  is  known  which  Tod  identified  with  Ballabhi. 
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I  am  not,  however,  at  all  prepared  to  contend  that  there 
may  not  have  been  a  city  called  Ballabhi  near  Bhownuggur 
in  Guzerat.^  On  the  contrary,  as  there  were  Kalliani  the 
capital,  and  Kalliani  the  port, — Kantchipura  the  capital,  and 
the  port  of  the  same  name, — ^Tamralipti  and  Tamluk, — and 
the  two  Xousoumapuras, — so  there  probably  was  Ballabhi  the 
capital,  and  Ballabhi  the  port ;  or  what  appears  to  me  most 
probable  is,  that,  when  Ballabhi  was  destroyed  in  746,*  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  fled  southwards,  and  established 
themselyes  at  Wullee,  and  took  with  them  the  name  of  their 
old  home.  But  of  one  thing  I  feel  certain,  which  is,  that 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bhownuggur  neyer  was  the  seat  of  a 
great  capital.     The  metropolis  of  the  coimtry  was  always 

^  This  seems  certainly  to  have  been  the  case  in  Al  Bimni's  time,  for  he  says, 
**  Ballaba,  qui  a  donn6  aussi  son  nom  k  nne  ^re,  ^tait  prince  de  la  ville  de  Ballaba, 
an  midi  de  Anhalouara,  a  environ  trente  yodjanas  de  distance."  (Thomas's  Prinsep, 
i.y  269.)  If  my  view  is  correct,  the  first  was  the  old,  the  second  the  new,  city  of 
that  name. 

*  When  an  error  once  ^ets  introduced  in  a  standard  work,  it  is  copied  and  re- 
peated without  examination,  till  it  becomes  so  completely  established  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  afterwards  corrected.  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be 
allowed  a^in  to  protest  against  Colonel  Tod's  date  for  the  destruction  of  BallaDhL 
All  he  dia  assert  was,  "that  the  records  preserved  by  the  Jains,"  apparently  the 
Satrunjiya  Mahatmaya  — which  fur  such  a  purpose  is  absolutely  worthless — assert 
that  Ballabhi  was  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  (properly  the  barbarians)  in  205  of 
the  Ballabhi  Samvat,  for  whica  he  adds  319,  making  524  a.d.  It  is  quite  need- 
less, therefore,  General  Cunningham  speculating  whether  the  event  was  dated 
from  the  Samvat  or  Saka  era  (p.  318).  It  is  from  the  Ballabhi  era,  and  from  no 
other,  and  it  rests  on  no  inscription,  no  extraneous  history  or  tradition ;  simply  on 
the  authority  of  some  worthless  and  nameless  Jain  scribe,  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  must  positive  evidence,  the  one  we  are  at  present  concerned  with  being  quite 
sufficient  In  640,  116  years  after  its  reputed  destruction,  Hiouen-ThHaug  visited 
it,  and  found,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  chronology  (J.R.A.S.,  new  series, 
iv.,  p.  90),  that  a  King  Dhrouvapatu  wrs  on  the  throne,  and  no  symptom  of  decay 
was  visible  in  its  long  period  of  prosperity. 

The  truth  seems  to  he,  and  Tod  himself  admits  it  (pp.  149-152),*  that  Ballabhi  was 
destroyed,  and  Anhulwara-puttun  rose  on  its  ruins  in  the  Samvat  year  802,  or  a.d. 
746.  Every  scrap  of  information  we  have,  every  inscription,  every  tradition, 
point  to  the  midale  of  the  eighth  century  as  the  period  of  a  revplution  which 
changed  the  face  of  India.  The  great  Chalukya  and  Canouge  dynasties  were 
then  C'-lipsed  —the  Moslems,  who  were  fast  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  India, 
were  driven  back  to  the  Indus — Buddhism  practically  disappeared,  und  Siva  and 
Yishnu  take  the  place  of  the  mild  ascetic.  The  only  written  record  of  this  great 
event  is  a  distorted  paraphrase  of  it  in  the  Raja  Tarangini,  where  it  fiifures  as  the 
Indian  wars  and  conquests  of  Lali  aditya  (A.R.  xv.,  p.  44  et  seqq.);  but  £lliot*8 
inscriptions  (J.R.A.S.  iv.,  7,  et  seqq.),  and  above  all  Tod's  Annals,  everywhere 

Joint  to  this  as  the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  state  of  things  in 
ndia.  It  may  have  been,  as  above  stated,  in  746,  or  it  may  be  10  vears  later: 
but  till  we  have  more  exact  information,  it  will  be  better  to  speak  in  round 
numbers,  and  take  750  a.i>.  as  the  date  of  the  great  revolution. 

•  See  also  Travels  in  Western  India,  p.  149. 
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situated  between  the  head  of  the  Ghilf  of  Cambay  and  Mount 
Abu,  and  whether  its  name  was  BaUabhi,  Sidpur,  Anhulwara, 
or  Ahmedabad,  it  was  there,  or  thereabouts,  that  the  supreme 
power  was  situated ;  and  there  we  must  look  for  the  remains 
of  that  great  city,  if  ever  we  expect  to  find  them.  ^ 

If  this  is  so,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  must  reject  the 
journey  from  Baroache  to  Atali  as  a  geographical  determina- 
tion inserted  in  the  wrong  place,  and  having  no  real  bearing 
on  the  Filgrim'^s  progress  from  the  capital  of  Fulakesi  to 
that  of  Dhrouva  Patou,  the  Druva  Sena  of  the  Indian  lists.* 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject 
further  at  present.  Wliat  has  been  said  above  is  probably 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  journeys  detailed  in  this  part  of 
Hiouen-Thsang's  work  must  be  treated  differently  from 
those  in  previous  parts  of  his  route.  They  may  be,  and 
probably  are,  all  true,  within  certain  limits;  but  we  get 
into  hopeless  and  irremediable  confusion,  when  we  either 
alter  the  text  to  suit  our  own  preconceived  ideas,  or  attempt 
to  put  journeys  into  a  sequence  one  after  the  other,  when 
in  fact  they  are  parallel  to  one  another.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  though  some  of  them  are  personal  experiences,  the 
greater  part  can  only  be  considered  as  geographical  descrip- 
tions. 

^  If  Dr.  Stevenson's  conjecture  could  be  maintnined,  it  would  be  an  easy  solution 
of  the  difKculty.  In  J.H.B.Il.A.S.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  61,  he  says,  "  I  suppoRC  it  refers 
to  Annndapoora,  so  called  by  the  Jains,  and  afterwards  by  tlie  Ilindus  named 


700  It  N.W.  from  Ballablii.  The  whole,  however,  it  appears  to  me,  is  only 
another  instance  of  perpetual  Bhutfiin;;  of  names  of  cities  which  are  so  fri^quently 
met  with  in  these  inquiries,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  what  makes  them  so  difficult. 

^  Thomas,  Prinsep's  Indian  Antiquities,  i.,  p.  252,  et  seqq. 
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Art.  X. — Northern  Buddhism.    [Note  from  Colonel  H.  Yule, 

addressed  to  the  Secretary.'] 

The  inclosed  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson 
did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me  about  two  years  ago,  in  reference  to 
some  passages  in  a  paper  on  the  Senbjti  Pagoda  in  Burma,  which 
appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  1870,  with  additional  remarks  by 
the  late  Mr.  C.  Home  and  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  *  I  inclose  the  original 
sketch  which  Mr.  Hodgson  put  into  my  hands  along  with  the  letter, 
authorizing  me  to  make  what  use  of  them  seemed  best. 

They  have  been  kept  by  me  since,  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  of 
conmiimicating  them  to  the  Society  in  a  less  isolated  manner  than 
now ;  but  as  none  such  has  occurred,  it  seems  desirable  not  to  delay 
longer  submitting  them  to  the  Society,  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
authorize  the  publication  of  the  drawing  in  their  Journal^  with  these 
extracts  from  the  letter  of  one  whom  we  all  hold  in  so  much  respect. 
I  am,  etc.,  H.  YULE. 

Palermo^  September  IZth,  1872. 


Extract  of  letter  from  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  written  in  1870. 

"With  reference  to  your  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  (n.s.),  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  a  mutilated  figure  from  Surakarta.*  It  is  beyond  all 
question  a  representation  of  Padma  Pani,  the  son  of  Amitabha, 
the  Dhy&ni  Buddha.  There  is  a  still  more  perfect  image  of 
the  same  personage  to  be  found  now  at  Kamagarh  near 
Bhdgalpur.^  No  sophistry  can  argue  away  the  evidence 
thus  afforded,  especially  if  taken  in  connexion  with  what 
my  old  Saugata  Pandit  reported  as  to  the  images  seen  by 
him  at  Buddh  Gya.  Let  it  be  granted  to  Messrs.  Home 
and  Fergusson  that  all  the  several  attitudes  of  the  Buddha 
are  canonical.     But  still  the  evidence  deduced  from  an  in- 

»  See  Vol.  rV.  (n.s.)  Part  II.  pp.  420-422,  423-429.    Mr.  Hodgson's  letter 
is  not  dated,  but  he  put  it  into  my  hands,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
'  See  the  accompanying  plate. 
'  [See  Mr.  Hodgson's  paper  in  the  J.R.A.S.,  vol.  zyiii.,  p.  395.] 
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variable  and  universal  specialization  of,  not  one  but  many> 
traits  of  the  figures,  is  surely  significant,  and  we  have  to 
distinguish  Dhy&nis,  (1)  position  in  the  temples  (base  of 
hemisphere),  (2)  disposition  of  the  hands,  (3)  supporters, 

(4)  cognizance   or   china,  placed   between   the   supporters, 

(5)  colour  where  used.  Take  all  these,  remembering  that 
the  distinctive  use  of  them  is  invariable,  and  we  have,  I 
think,  something  more  of  evidence  than  Messrs.  Home  and 
Fergusson  seem  disposed  to  recognize.  And  is  not  the  fact 
that  three  great  convocations  were  held  in  India  to  settle  dis- 
puted points  of  faith  proof  enough  that  Southern  Buddhism 
was  not  of  that  single  type  insisted  on  by  Pali  students  of 
the  Ceylonese  tjrpe  ?  And  why  not  one  of  these  types  the 
Dhy&ni  school  of  Nepdl  and  the  North  ? 

"The  late  Governor  of  Java,  Baron  Sloet,  some  while 
back,  sent  me  a  handsome  dagger  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  light  I  had  thrown  on  Javanese  Buddhism,  by  my  ex- 
positions of  that  faith  as  still  extant  in  Nepal. 

"It  may  be  that  Buddhism  in  Nepdl  is  comparatively 
recent,  not  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  Christ,  and  that 
this  type  got  to  Java,  avoiding  Ceylon,  etc.,  at  a  still  later 
date,  even  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  But  still  the 
comparative  weight  of  evidence  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  not  drawing  the  hard  and  fast  line  between  Northern 
and  Southern  Saugatism,  and  of  not  ignoring  the  canonical 
character  of  the  former. 

"  I  have  written  the  above  in  a  hurry,  meaning  to  tell  you 
vivd  voce  what  I  had  to  say." 


VOL.  VI. — [new  BBBIB8.]  19 
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Art.  XI. — Hwen  Thaang^s  Account  of  the  Principalities  qf 

Tokhdristdn,  etc. 

In  my  recent  paper  on  Hwen  Thsang's  Geography  of 
Tokhdristdn,  I  made  what  may  haye  seemed  a  raah  sug- 
gestion, that  the  FoUchisitangna  of  the  Trayeller,  a  territory 
at  the  foot  of  Hindu  Xush,  might  represent  the  country  of 
the  Par&chia  of  Baber.  But  the  suggestion  has  received 
corroboration  from  a  passage  that  I  recently  observed  in  the 
Travels  of  Sidi  'Ali  (Joum.  As.,  tom.  ix.,  p.  203).  The 
admiral  being  at  X&bul,  and  about  to  cross  the  Hindu  Kush, 
the  Governor  sent  Mir  Nezir,  chief  of  the  Tnbes  of  Farftahi 
and  Bashatsi  (,^|/  and  ^^)  to  demand  300  men  qf  those 
tribes  to  conduct  the  horses" and  camels  across  the  Pass.  The 
party  then  proceeded  by  Xarabagh  and  Ch&rikar&n  to  Par- 
w&n.  77i€re  they  entered  on  the  territory  of  Mir  Nezir,  and 
foimd  the  tribesmen  assembled.  This  seems  to  show  that 
the  territory  of  the  Farashis  (or  Parachis)  was  about  Par- 
wan,  i.e.  close  to  Hupian,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Hupinah  of  Hwen-Thsang,  called  by  him  the  capital  of 
Folichisitangna.  Bashdtsi  is,  I  imagine,  a  clerical  error  for 
Bashdi  (o^),  the  well-known  name  of  a  tribe  {Pashdis) 
which  I  have  supposed  to  bo  possibly  connected  with  that 
of  the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Kapi9a  or  Kapisha. 

September  13M,  1872.  H.  TULB. 
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Art.  XII. — TheBrhat'Sahhitd;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Vardha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit 
into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. 

{flontinuedfrom  p»  91.) 

Chapter    LIIL* 

On  Architecture. 

1.  To  gratify  clever  astrologers,  I  now  proceed  to  compose 
a  work  on  the  art  of  building,  such  as  it  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  Creator  to  our  days,  through  an  unbroken  series  of 
sages.* 

'  The  preceding  chapter,  on  boils  and  their  consequences,  has  been 
omitted,  the  contents  thereof  being  of  no  interest  whatever. 

'  According  to  Utpala :  Grarga,  etc. ;  more  explicit  is  the  statement 
in  a  worlc  bearing  the  title  of  ^rl-Brahmokta-Vigvakarmaprak&qika 
(sc.  qftstra),  where  we  read,  13,  10,  sqq. : 


This  passage,  with  many  others,  shows  that  Garga,  Parft^ara,  and  the 
like,  are  mere  mythological  beings,  of  exactly  the  same  historical 
valae  with  Brahman,  Vi9vakarman,  V&sudeva;  cf.  ch.  i.  3,  footnote. 
In  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  yi9vak.  we  find  : 
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2.  There  was,  it  is  affirmed,  some  Being  obstructing  with 
his  bulk  both  worlds,  but  on  a  sudden  he  was  subdued  by  the 
host  of  gods  and  hurled  down. 

3.  Of  the  several  parts  of  his  body,  each  is  subjected  to  the 
particular  deity  by  which  it  was  attacked.  It  is  that  Being 
of  immortal  substance,  who  by  the  Creator  was  destined  to 
be  the  dwelling-house  personified  {alias  House-spirit). 

4.  The  largest  of  the  five  houses  of  a  king  should  be  of 
108  cubits  (hasta)  in  width ;  the  following,  of  100,  92,  84, 
76.  The  length  always  exceeds  the  width  by  one-quarter 
(is,  consequently:  135,  125,  115,  105,  95). 

5.  The  first  mansion  of  a  commander-in-chief  measures 
64  cubits  in  breadth ;  the  next  following,  six  cubits  less,  and 
so  on.  The  length  of  each  is  equal  to  the  width  augmented 
by  one-sixth. 

6.  The  five  houses  of  a  minister  have  a  breadth  of  60,  66, 
52,  48,  44,  severally;  the  length  is  equal  to  the  width  in- 
creased by  one-eighth.  The  dimension  of  the  dwellings  of 
a  queen  is  half  that  of  a  minister's. 

7.  The  width  of  the  first  mansion  of  a  prince  royal  is  of 
80  cubits,  which  number  must  be  diminished  by  six  for  each 
subsequent  house  ;  the  length  is  equal  to  the  width  increased 
by  one-third.  The  measures  for  the  dwellings  of  the 
younger  princes  are  half  those  for  the  prince  royal. 

8.  The  measure  for  tlie  houses  of  provincial  governors, 
high-bom  men  and  king's  officers,^  is  equal  to  the  difference 


^  ^TOcrt  t??rR  iflTR  ifj^  H*5i^*jm 


Tlic  Vi(,*VHk.  Koems  to  be  a  compilution,  for  most  of  the  passages  quoted 
by  Utimla,  eitber  from  what  he  terms  Kimn&khya-Tautra,  or  from 
Gnr^a,  from  iirhnsputi,  Vi<;vaknrman  himself,  Kftqyapa,  etc.,  recur  in 
the  Vi(;vnk.,  a  co])y  of  which  is  in  the  translator's  possession.  Cf.  st. 
30,  fmitnote. 

^  The  wording  of  the  text  would  admit  of  a  translation,  "  provinohd 
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between  the  numbers  assigned  to  a  king  and  a  minister. 
The  difference  between  the  numbers  for  a  king's  and  a 
prince  royal's  houses,  gives  the  measure  for  the  dwellings 
of  guardians  of  the  interior  apartments,  courtesans,  and 
artisans. 

9.  The  houses  of  all  inspectors  and  functionaries  have  the 
same  dimensions  with  the  king's  treasury  and  pleasure- 
house.  The  difference  between  the  numbers  stated  for  a 
prince  royal  and  a  minister,  gives  the  measure  for  overseers 
of  manufactories  and  savoys. 

10.  The  first  house  of  a  court  astrologer,  king's  priest,  or 
physician,  has  40  cubits  in  breadth,  to  which  number  must 
be  added  four  for  each  subsequent  house  ;  the  length  is  equal 
to  the  width  increased  by  one-sixths 

11.  It  will  be  well  to  determine  the  height  of  a  build- 
ing so  as  to  coincide  with  the  breadth.  Of  buildings  con- 
sisting of  a  sole  room,  the  length  may  be  double  the  width. 

12.  The  breadth  of  the  houses  of  a  private  man  from  one 
of  the  four  classes  is  32  cubits,  which  must  be  diminished 
by  four  for  each  next  following,  down  to  16.^  A  lower 
amount  of  cubits  is  only  for  the  very  lowest  people. 

13.  The  length  amounts  to  the  breadth  +-ny>  ^^  ^^^  case 
of  Brahmans;  to  the  same  +i»  ii^  the  case  of  Kshatriyas ; 
to  the  same  +^,  for  Vai9yas ;  and  to  the  width  increased,  by 
J,  for  ^Adras. 

governors  and  superior  king's  officers."  As  in  st.  14,  rdjapurusha 
denotes  a  person  of  much  inferior  rank,  such  a  translation  would  seem 
preferable.  But  the  Comm.  takes  the  words  as  we  have  done  above, 
and  the  parallel  passag^e  in  Vi^vak.  has : 

'  The  purport  of  this  elliptical,  or  rather  wholly  inadequately  ex- 
pressed statement  is,  that  a  private  Brahman  may  have  five  houses, 
the  first  of  32,  the  second  of  28,  the  third  of  24,  the  fifth  of  16  c. ;  a 
private  Kshatriya  may  have  four  houses,  of  28,  24,  20,  and  16  c,  re- 
spectively ;  a  private  Vaiqya  three,  of  24,  20  and  16  respectively ;  a 
private  GCidra  may  have  two  dwellings,  of  20  and  16  c.  in  breadth. 
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14.  The  treasury  and  pleasure-house  have  a  dimenidon. 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  numbers  assigned  to  the 
houses  of  the  king  and  of  the  chief  commander.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  measure  for  a  chief  commander  and 
that  of  a  private  man  from  one  of  the  four  classes,  gives  the 
measure  for  king's  officers.^ 

15.  The  dwellings  of  persons  from  mixed  olasseB,  like 
F&ra^avas,  etc.,'  have  dimensions  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
the  measures  for  the  two  classes  (to  whose  intermingling 
they  owe  their  origin).  A  house,  the  dimension  whereof  is 
either  below  or  above  the  legitimate  one,  oocasionB  evil 
to  all. 

16.  There  is  no  fixed  measure  for  cattle  houses,  monas- 
teries, granaries,  arsenals,  and  firerooms,  but  the  authorities 
in  architecture  do  not  approve  of  a  height  towards  of  100 
cubits. 

17.  Add  the  number  of  70  to  those  for  the  breadth  of  the 
mansions  of  the  king  and  the  commander-in-chief.  Write 
down  the  sum,  at  two  places.  Divide  it,  at  one  {dace,  by  14 ; 
this  gives  the  measure  for  a  hall.  Divide  the  same  sum  by 
35 ;  the  quotient  is  the  measure  of  the  terrace.* 

^  That  is  to  say :  if  an  officer  belongs  to  the  Brahmankal  class»  tlie 
diflference  meant  is  that  between  the  measure  of  the  chief  commander'i 
house  and  a  private  Brahman's  ;  if  an  officer  be  a  Kshatriya,  we  are 
directed  to  subtract  the  number  allotted  to  a  private  Kshatriya'i  house 
from  the  measure  of  the  commander's  mansion ;  and  so  forth. 

^  The  P&raqava  class  traces,  theoretically,  or  rather  fandfoUyp  its 
origin  to  the  intermarriagfe  of  a  Brahman  and  a  CCldra  woman.  The 
measure  for  the  former  being  32,  for  the  latter  20,  it  follows  that  a 
P&ra^ava's  house  measures  ^"^^=26  in  breadth. — Gomm.  ITlljT^^ 

r.  ^^i^in^:)  I  ^lieiKif  ^rnit  ^jJr^iftnBr:  i  tms  does  not  whoUj 

agree  with  Manu's  theory. 

^  The  same  is  more  plainly  expressed  in  Vi^vnk. : 


\ 
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18.  In  the  houses  of  32  cubits*  width  (being  those  of 
private  Brahmons,  etc.)>  the  halls  are  4  cub.  17  digits; 
4  cub.  3  dig. ;  3  cub.  15  dig. ;  3  cub.  13  dig. ;  and  3  cub. 
4  digits. 

19.  The  terraces  for  the  same  are^  with  a  steady  amount 
of  decrease :  3  cubits,  19  digits ;  3  cub.  8  dig. ;  2  cub. 
20  dig. ;  2  cub.  18  dig. ;  and  2  cub.  3  digits. 

20.  Outside  the  dwelling  one  should  make  a  gallery,  being 
in  width  a  third  part  of  the  hall.  If  the  gallery  be  in  firont 
(and  to  the  east),  such  a  building  is  termed  one  with  a 
turban. 

21.  Where  the  gallery  is  behind,  the  house  is  styled  one 
with  a  back-support ;  ^  where  it  is  on  the  sides,  the  building 
is  one  with  side  supports;  where  there  are  galleries  all 
around,  the  edifice  is  said  to  be  a  well-supported  one.  All 
of  them  are  approved  by  the  authorities  in  architecture.' 

About  alinda  the  Gomm.  has:    ^f^«^^^^   ^IHlfif^^lj)   ^ 

IfVrfiRiT  WTWIT^TrnnPRJ^  ftRI?t  II  The  word  might  as  weU 
be  rendered  by  *  balcony/  *  gallery.' 

^  In  the  text  ^|i(|^i|  is  a  misprint  for  i||l||J5|€|;  apdgraya  is 
properly  **  anything  to  fall  back  upon,  a  support  from  behind ; "  further, 
a  pillow  upon  which  the  hind  part  of  the  head  is  resting;  e.g,  in 
Du^akum&ra,  90,  13. 

'  Gomm. :  Tfi^TT^  Rl<U|l^  W^ 

^TOinfr  H%^V^  ^^h^ijW  ^*r  wp^  I 

The  Vi^vak.  has  here  with  some  variation  in  the  wording: 

M^«llf^4<n  «TaaHO)  M4HIMIMI4K1  H^  I 
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22.  The  height  of  (the  first  storey  of)  the  edifice  must  be  a 
sixteenth  of  the  width,  with  addition  of  four  cubits.^  The 
altitude  of  each  following  storey  is  to  be  lessened  by  one- 
twelfth. 

23.  A  sixteenth  part  of  the  breadth  gives  the  measure  for 
the  wall  of  all  buildings  made  of  bricks ;  as  for  houses  of 
wood,  there  is  no  choice.* 

24.  Add  to  the  number  of  cubits  assigned  to  the  houses  of 
a  king  and  a  chief  commander  (as  well  as  others  mentioned 
in  St.  6-9)  one-eleventh,  then  seventy.  Equal  to  this  sum,  in 
digits,  is  tlie  height  of  the  door ;  half  of  it  gives  the  width. 

25.  In  the  case  of  private  Brahmans,  etc.,  take  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  cubits,  adding  18 ;  to  this  sum  again  add 
one-eighth.  The  resulting  number  expresses  the  width  of 
the  door  in  digits ;  the  height  is  thrice  the  width.' 

26.  The  thickness  of  the  two  side-frames  of  a  door  is  as 
many  digits  as  the  altitude  numbers  cubits.  Once  and  a  half 
that  measure  gives  the  thickness  of  the  threshold  and  upper 
timber. 

27.  The  breadth  of  all  four  is  equal  to  an  eightieth  part 

'  Consequently,  the  lirendth  of  the  king's  bouse  being  108,  the  height 
will  amount  to  ^^  -\-  4  cubits ;  making  10  cub.  18  digits. 

'  R-  T  ft^rar:  for  ^of^RR^: 

'  A  rougli  measuring  only  is  intended ;  e.g.  the  first  house  of  the 
king  numliers  108  cubits ;  to  tbis  we  sbould  add  10,  being  nearly  J^. 
of  108;  to  the  sum  118  adding  70,  we  get  188;  the  door  then  is  188 
digits  high.  As  for  private  persons,  the  first  house  of  a  Brahman  has  a 
breadth  of  32  cubits.  We  are  directed  to  take  one-fifth  of  it,  but  the 
meaning  is,  wc  sbould  roughly  take  6 ;  adding  18  to  it,  we  get  24 ; 
again  adding  %^  =  3,  we  get  27*  being  the  number  of  digits  for  the 
width  of  tlie  door;  the  height  comes  to  81. — Instead  of  f^^W  read 
t^pnj,  the  Viijvnk.  has : 

^rir^Tf^  vx^^  TPRrfifT  w^tfinir:  n 
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of  seyen  times  the  door's  height.  The  eightieth  part  of  nine 
times  the  altitude  (of  the  storey)  gives  the  width  of  a  column 
at  the  bottom ;  this  diminished  by  one-tenth  is  the  width  of 
the  column  at  the  top. 

28.  A  colunm  with  wholly  square  shaft  is  termed  Kucaka ; 
one  with  eight  angles,  a  Diamond ;  one  with  sixteen  sides,  a 
Double-diamond;  one  with  thirty-two  angles,  a  "grooved 
column  "  ;  a  round  one  is  called  a  Cylinder. 

29.  When  you  divide  the  whole  column  into  nine  parts, 
one  part  will  be  the  pedestal ;  the  second,  the  base.  The 
capital  and  also  the  upper  lip  must  be  made  so  as  to  form 
one  part,  each  of  them.^ 

30.  Equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  column  is  that  of  the 
architraves;  the  thickness  of  the  superior  cross-beams  and 
upper  rafters  is  lessened  by  one  quarter,  again  and  again.* 

31.  An  edifice  with  uninterrupted  terraces  on  every  side  is 
termed  Sarvatobhadra  (Le,  goodly  on  every  side)  ;  such  a  one 
is  fit  for  kings  and  gods  ;  and  ought  to  have  four  entrances.^ 

32.  Nandyavarta  *  is  the  name  of  a  building  with  terraces 
that  from  the  wall  of  the  room  extend  to  the  extremity  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  south  {alias  from  left  to  right).  It 
must  have  doors  on  every  side,  except  the  west. 

33.  The  Vardham&na  has  a  terrace  before  the  (chief)  en- 
trance, extending  to  the  end ;  then,  when  you  proceed  in  a 
direction  from  left  to  right,  another  beautiful  terrace,  and 

Almost  the  same  in  Vi9vak. ;  all  this  is  exceedingly  vague.  Cf.  Rdm 
Riz,  Arch  it.  p.  28,  sqq. 

'  This  stanza  and  the  following  occur  also  in  the  yi9vak. ;  as  stanzas 
in  Ary&  are  found  nowhere  else  in  that  work,  the  verses  must  have 
been  taken  from  our  authgjll* 

'  Cf.  R^m  lUz,  Arch.  p.  23,  where  Sarvatobhadra  is  the  term  to 
denote  a  village  built  upon  an  analogous  principle. 

^  Both  this  and  the  three  following  terms  denote  certain  figures. 
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thereon,   again,   another   in    the    aforesaid  directioxL.      No 
southern  door  should  be  made  in  it. 

34.  The  Svastika  is  auspicious,  if  it  have  the  entrance  on 
the  east  side,  and  one  continual  terrace  along  the  west  nde, 
at  the  ends  whereof  begin  two  other  terraces  going  firom 
west  to  east,  while  between  the  extremities  of  the  latter  lies 
a  fourth  terrace.^ 

35.  The  Bucaka  has  a  western  and  eastern  terrace  rmming 
to  the  end,  and  between  their  extremities  two  others.  A 
northern  door  in  it  brings  evil ;  doors  on  any  other  side  are 
auspicious. 

36.  The  Nandy&varta  and  Yardham&na  are  the  yeiy  best 
of  all ;  the  Svastika  and  Kucaka  are  of  middling  quality ; 
the  Sarvatobhadra  is  suitable  for  kings  and  the  like. 

37.  An  edifice  with  three  halls,  wanting  as  it  does  a 
northern  hall,  is  styled  Hiranyan&bha,  and  insures  luck. 
One  without  an  eastern  hall  is  named  Sukshetra,  and  brings 
prosperity. 

38.  A  building  lacking  a  southern  hall  is  called  Culli ;  it 
causes  loss  of  property.  One  in  which  there  is  no  western 
hall,  the  so-called  Pakshaghna,  occasions  the  loss  of  children 
and  enmity. 

39.  40,  41.  A  house  with  only  a  western  and  southern 
hall  is  termed  SiddhsLrtha ;  one  with  a  western  and  northern 
hall,  Yamasdrya ;  with  a  northern  and  eastern,  Dai^da ;  with 
an  eastern  and  southern,  Yata ;  with  an  eastern  and  western, 
GrhacuUi;  with  a  southern  and  northern  hall,  Kftca.  In 
Siddhartha  there  will  be  acquisition  of  money;  in  Yama- 
stirya,  the  death  of  the  householder ;  in  Da^da,  death  by 
way  of  punishment ;  in  Yata  there  is  always  excitement 
occasioned  by  quarrels;  in  Culli,  will  be  loss  of  property, 
and  in  Kaca  discord  amongst  kindred. 

42.  In  order  to  divide  (the  ground-plan  of  a  house)  into 

'  R.  fV^  for  fW^9  and  ^H^H*    Comm.  TflTl^  irfj 

vif^i^t  ''cnnfr  -ftr^:  HHinf^  ^  TfffiqTft  i 
^i^WRT^  ft^:  inrflfTt  ^fftrt  ^*R  N 
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eighty-one  squares,  draw  ten  lines  from  east  to  west,  and 
ten  others  from  north  to  south.  Thirteen  deities  occupy  the 
interior ;  thirty-two  are  stationed  in  the  outer  compartments.^ 
43.  (The  latter  are:)  Agni,  Farjanya,  Jayantct,  Indra, 
SiiTjeL,  Satya,  Bhr9a,  Antariksha,  and  Anila,  the  first-named 
occupying  the  comer  in  the  north-east,  and  the  rest  (the 
compartments  from  the  top  to  the  bottom)  in  regular  suc- 
cession, while  Anila  keeps  the  south-east  comer.' 


44,  45.  Then  follow  PAshan,  Vitatha,  Brhatkshata,  Yama, 
Gandharva,  BhrngarSja,  Mrga,  the  Pitars,  Dauv&rika,  Su- 
griva,  Kusumadanta,  Varuna,  Asura,  ^osha,  P&payakshman, 
Roga,  occupying  the  north-west  comer,  Ahi,  Mukhya,  Bhal- 
l&ta,  Soma,  Bhujaga,  Aditi,  and  DitL 

^  See  the  above  Diagram,  and  cf.  lUm  Rdz,  Arch.,  p.  41 ;  footnote, 
p.  42, 1.  21,  seqq. ;  p.  44, 1.  8,  seqq. 

'  However  strange  it  may  seem  that  N.E.  should  be  presided  over  by 
Agni,  and  the  S.E.  by  Wind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  author's 
meaning ;  the  proofs  are  to  be  found  in  st.  49  and  63. 
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46,  47.  In  the  centre  is  Brahman^  occupying  nine  Bquares ; 
east  of  him  Aryaman  ;  to  the  south  of  whom,  at  the  interval 
of  one  compartment,  is  placed  Savitar  ;  at  the  same  interval 
(proceeding  westward)  from  the  latter,  Yivasvant.  Then 
follow  Indra,  Mitra,  Rajayakshman,  Prthvidhara,  and  Apa- 
vatsa.     These  are  all  stationed  round  Brahman. 

48.  In  the  intermediate  compartment  (between  Apavatsa 
and  Agni),  in  the  north-east  direction,  is  placed  Apah;  south- 
east (between  Savitar  and  Anila),  SAvitra ;  south-west,  Jaya ; 
north-west,  Budra. 

49.  Apah,  Apavatsa,  Paijanya,  Agni,  and  Diti  form  a  group 
of  deities  occupying  one  compartment  each,  in  the  north- 
western comer.  In  the  same  manner  there  are  five  deities, 
each  of  them  possessing  one  compartment,  in  the  other  comers. 

50.  The  remaining  exterior  deities,  twenty  in  number, 
have  two  squares  each.  Finally,  to  the  share  of  the  four 
deities,  Aryaman,  Vivasvant,  Mitra,  and  Prthvldhara,  are 
allotted  three  compartments,  severally,  in  the  east^  south, 
and  so  forth. 

51.  The  spirit  of  the  house  area  has  his  head  directed 
north-westwards  and  his  face  turned  downwards.  His  head 
is  held  by  Agni,  his  face  by  Apah,  his  (right)  pap  by  Arya- 
man, and  his  chest  by  Apavatsa, 

52.  Parjanya  and  the  (three)  next  exterior  deities  occupy 
his  (right)  eye,  ear,  bosom,  and  shoulder.  Satya  and  the 
four  subsequent  lie  on  his  (right)  arm ;  Savitar  and  S&vitra 
on  his  (right)  hand. 

53.  Yitatha  and  Bhrhatkshata  are  stationed  on  his  side; 
Vivasvant  on  the  belly ;  the  thigh  is  occupied  by  Yama ; 
the  knee  by  Gandharva,  the  lower  leg  by  Bhrngar&ja,  and 
the  hip  by  Mrga. 

54.  In  the  same  manner  as  these  are  stationed  on  the  right 
side,  the  other  deities  (such  as  have  been  specified)  have  their 
place  on  the  left.^  The  penis  is  taken  by  Indra  and  Jayanta;  ■ 
the  heart  by  Brahman  ;  and  the  foot  by  the  Pitars. 

^  E.g*.  Pf tbvldhara  on  the  left  pap ;  DitI  on  the  left  eye ;  etc 
'  In  the  diagram,  Jaya. 
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55.  One  may  also,  should  one  prefer  it,  divide  the  area 
into  sixty-four  compartments,  and  draw,  besides,  oblique 
lines  from  angle  to  angle.  Of  this  area  Brahman  possesses 
four  squares,  and  each  of  the  deities,  placed  in  oblique  direc- 
tion near  him,  half  a  square.^ 
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56.  The  eight  standing  in  the  extreme  comers,  have  to 
their  share  half  a  compartment,  and  those  next  to  them  on 
both  sides  have  one  and  a  half.  The  remaining  twenty  out 
of  those  enumerated  possess  two  squares. 

57.  The  meeting  points  of  the  longer  diagonals  and  the 
very  middle  points  of  the  compartments  must  be  considered 
the  vulnerable  ^pots,*  which  one  will  do  wisely  not  to  hurt. 

58.  When  those  parts  are  injured  by  impure  vessels,  bolts, 

'  See  Diagram  above. 

special  Dame  of  four  of  those  diagonals  is  4^^  ;  as  we  are  taught  by 
Utpala  quoting  a  work  of  bis  own  (unless  we  have  to  read  'W^  instead 

of  4^^€|) :  ?raT  **^*i^i^n^^r^iH 
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pillars,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  (what  is  termed)  a 
"  wounding  point/'  they  cause  suffering  to  the  house-owner 
at  the  corresponding  member  of  his  body. 

59.  That  member  of  the  body  where  the  householder  feels 
an  itching,  or  that  spot  where  at  a  sacrifice  an  eyil  omen  is 
produced,  or  where  the  fire  shows  unnatural  symptomsy  cx>n* 
tains  a  wounding  point. 

60.  If  the  wounding  point  consists  of  wood,  there  wiU  be 
loss  of  wealth  ;  if  it  is  something  made  of  bone,  there  will 
be  suffering  amongst  cattle,  disease  and  unsafety.  [If  the 
point  is  something  of  iron,  there  is  danger  from  the  sword ; 
skullbones  and  hairs  denote  death.] 

[61.  If  it  is  charcoal,  you  may  predict  unsafety  on  acoonnt 
of  thieves;  if  it  is  ashes,  continual  danger  from  fire.  In 
fact,  any  wounding  point,  unless  it  be  gold  or  silver,  on  a 
vulnerable  spot,  is  most  disastrous.] 

[62.  A  heap  of  chaff,  whether  found  on  a  vulnerable 
spot,  or  on  any  other,  prevents  the  acquisition  of  wealth.^ 
A  peg,  also,  on  a  vulnerable  spot,  is  mischievous. 

63,  64.  The  nine  meeting  points  of  the  lines  drawn  from 
Roga  to  Anila,  from  the  Pilars  to  Agni,  from  Yitatha  to 
Qosha,  from  Mukhya  to  Bhr9a,  from  Jayanta  to  Bhrngar&ja, 
and  from  Aditi  to  Sugriva,  are  declared  to  be  the  excessively 
vulnerable  spots.  The  dimension  of  a  vulnerable  spot  is  set 
down  at  one-eighth  of  a  compartment. 

65.  A  long  diagonal  has  in  breadth  as  many  digits  as  each 
square  numbers  cubits.  The  measure  of  a  vein '  is  stated  to 
be  one  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  a  diagonal. 

66.  The  householder,  if  he  is  anxious  to  be  happy,  should 

Tlie  ^neral  name,  however,  is  van^a  ;  Ree  below,  st.  63,  iiq. 
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carefully  preserve  Brahman^  who  is  stationed  in  the  centre 
of  the  dwellings  from  injury  by  remains  of  food  and  the  like, 
lest  he  should  come  to  grief. 

67.  When  the  house-spirit  has  lost  his  right  arm,  loss  of 
wealth  and  faults  of  the  housewife  are  denoted  by  it.  Loss 
of  the  left  arm  forebodes  loss  of  property  and  com.  When 
his  head  be  hurt,  one  is  to  lose  all  advantages. 

68.  Faults  in  the  wife,  death  of  a  son  and  servitude  will 
result  from  an  organ  being  impaired.  Where  the  house- 
spirit  is  unimpaired,  the  inmates  will  enjoy  honour,  wealth, 
and  pleasures. 

69.  In  the  manner  aforesaid  deities  are  stationed  in  all 
houses,  towns,  and  villages,  where  Brahmans  and  the  other 
classes  must  be  establishe4  according  to  their  respective 
rank. 

70.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  Brahmans  are  situated  to 
the  north,  of  the  Kshatriyas  to  the  east,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest.  They  are,  moreover,  made  in  such  a  way  that  on  enter- 
ing the  door  you  have  (the  greater  part  of)  the  space  of  the 
house  to  your  right.^ 

71.  According  to  the  doors  standing  on  different  portions 
of  the  outline  of  the  ground  plan,  whether  of  nine  times  nine 

^r^  ^fRTnrm  ^^uHiKNdna  ^-^  ^'sr  ^^:  i  au 

those  diagonals  and  veins  have  their  own  names,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  hy  Utpala. 

^  The  same  is  far  more  clearly  indicated  in  Rdm  Riz,  Arch.  p.  46 : 
'<  If  the  front  of  the  house  he  ten  paces  in  length,  the  entrance  should 
be  between  five  on  the  right  and  four  on  the  left."    Differently  Utpala : 

^-diifa^^^  Mf^^ir^4J<^fiini  II  How  a  house  can  be  said  to 
face  the  east,  without  having  its  door  facing  the  same  quarter,  is  beyond 
our  comprehension. 
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or  of  64  squares^  the  consequences  vary;  thus,  to  begin 
with  the  door  in  the  north-eastern  comer,  indicated  here 
below: 

72.  Danger  from  fire,  birth  of  a  girl,  abundant  wealth, 
favour  with  the  monarch,  wrathfulness,  falsehood,  and 
thievishness  (are  the  results  of  the  door  standing)  east- 
wards. 

73.  Few  sons,  servitude,  lowness,  increase  of  food,  drink 
and  progeny,  cruelty,  ungratefulness,  poverty,  and  loss  of 
children  and  strength  (are  the  consequences,  if  the  door 
stands)  southwards. 

74.  Suffering  of  a  son,  increase  of  enemies,  no  acquisition 
of  wealth  or  sons,  happy  possession  of  sons,  wealth  and  power, 
riches,  danger  from  the  king,  loss  of  wealth,  and  sickness 
(await  the  owner,  where  the  door  faces  the)  west. 

75.  Death  or  captivit}^  increase  of  enemies,  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  sons,  happy  possession  of  all  good  things,  getting 
sons  and  wealth,  enmity  with  one's  own  son,  faults  in  the 
wife,  and  poverty  (may  bo  expected  where  the  door  is  placed 
on  the  northern  edge). 

76.  A  door  being  hindered  by  a  road,  tree,  comer,  well, 
column  or  water  spring,  brings  ill  luck ;  but  on  its  being  re- 
moved to  a  distance  equal  to  twice  its  height,  it  will  not  do 
any  harm. 

77.  A  door  that  is  impeded  by  the  road  is  destructive;  one 
that  is  hindered  by  a  tree  will  be  noxious  to  boys;  a  door 
with  mud  before  it  threatens  grief;  when  water  is  flowing 
near  it,  expenses  are  predicted. 

78.  A  door  being  injured  by  a  well  occasions  epilepsy;  hy 
a  temple,  destruction ;  by  a  column,  failings  of  the  house- 
wife.    Where  a  door  faces  Brahman,^  the  family  will  perish. 

79.  A  door  which  opens  of  itself  produces  madness ;  one 

'  There  is  a  long  inquiry  iii  the  Coinm.,  in  order  to  find  oat  how  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  thnt  in  st.  7o.  Tlie  upshot  is  that  the  one 
cannot  l)y  any  means  he  made  to  agree  with  the  other.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  more  than  once  that  Var&lia-mihira  has  the  habit  of  nn- 
critically  co])ying  his  authorities. 
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that  closes  of  itself,  ruin  of  tlie  family.  A  door  whose  di- 
mensions are  too  large  causes  danger  from  the  king ;  a  low 
one  forebodes  robbery  and  brings  calamity. 

80.  A  door  placed  above  another,  and  one  that  is  too  nar- 
row, promises  no  good;  a  somewhat  yawning  one  threatens 
famine ;  a  curved  one  destroys  the  family. 

81.  A  door  being  excessively  pinched  (by  the  threshold) 
gives  rise  to  distress;  one  that  is  bent  inwards  tends  to 
evil ;  one  bent  outwards  causes  absence  from  home ;  one 
standing  awry  in  regard  to  the  quarters  produces  vexation  by 
robbers. 

82.  One  should  not  have  the  principal  entrance  out-done 
by  other  doors,  owing  to  a  loftier  appearance  of  the  latter, 
and  must  richly  ornament  it  with  auspicious  objects,  as  water- 
pots,  fruit,  foliage,  images  of  goblins,  and  the  like. 

83.  Outside  the  house  are  stationed  in  the  intermediate 
quarters,  north-east,  south-east,  etc.,  the  following  (female 
spirits):  Caraki,  VidS-ri,  P&tanA,  and  EAkshasi.^ 

84.  The  angles  (north-east,  etc.)  in  towns,  villages,  and 
houses,  are  attended  with  evils  for  those  who  abide  there,  but 
persons  of  the  lowest  tribes,  Qvapacas  and  such  like,*  will 
prosper  in  them. 

85.  The  wavy-leaved  fig,  the  banyan,  the  glomerous  fig, 
and  the  holy  fig-tree  are  trees  of  evil  augury  if  growing  on 

'  Other  authorities  of  superstition  know  eight  spirits ;  Comm. :  ^- 

^TPn  ^^  %^  ^Rf^:  ^rf^  f^: « 

And 

Gf.  also  SuQruta  II.  p.  382  seq. 

*  Comm. :  ^^^^  ^im\:  \  imr<^«uii«u:«i<^y»fii<«i:  I 

VOL.  VI. — [new  8EBIB8.]  20 
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the  south  side,  west  side,  etc.  (of  the  house),  bat  are  anspicioiiB 
in  the  north,  east,  and  so  on.  ^ 

86.  Thorny  trees  near  the  dwelling  occasion  nnaafety  from 
the  enemy ;  milky  ones  presage  ruin  of  wealth ;  firait^treea 
destroy  posterity.     Their  timber  also  should  be  ayoided. 

87.  In  case  one  should  not  wish  to  cut  those  trees^  one  has 
to  sow  amidst  them  others  held  to  be  of  good  augory.  Bach  as 
Punnag,  Agoka,  Azadiracht,  Mimusops,  bread-fruit  tree,  Sami, 
Shorea. 

88.  A  level  ground,  sweet,  of  good  odour,  decked  with 
good  herbs,  trees,  and  plants,  smooth  and  not  full  of  caTities, 
bestows  happiness  on  those  even  who  come  to  rest  themaelTes 
on  it  from  the  fatigue  of  travel ;  how  much  more  then  on 
those  who  have  a  permanent  home  on  it  ? 

89.  90.  The  neighbourhood  of  a  minister's  residence  brings 
loss  of  wealth ;  of  a  cheat's  house,  death  of  a  son ;  of  a 
temple,  agitation ;  of  a  cross- way,  ill  repute ;  of  a  holy  treei 
danger  from  planetary  influences;  of  ant-hills  or  holes, 
calamities ;  of  a  well,  thirst ;  of  a  mound  in  the  shape  of  a 
tortoise-back,  loss  of  wealth. 

91.  A  declivity  on  the  north  side  is  deemed  fit  for  Brail- 
mans;  one  on  the  east,  for  Kshatriyas,  and  so  forth.  But 
there  are  those  also  who  opine  that  Brahmans  may  dwell  in 
any  direction,  and  the  other  classes  according  to  their  rank.' 

92.  (To  try  the  fitness  of  the  ground  >  let  one  dig  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  site  a  pit  a  cubit  in  diameter  and  in 
depth,  and  afterwards  return  the  earth  into  it.     If,  then,  the 

^  The  word  pradakshinena  sen-es  odIj  to  indicate  that  from  the  south 

one  has  to  ^  onward  In  a  direction  which  follows  the  course  of  the  son. 

'  Tills  elliptical  phrase  is  explained  by  the  Comm. :  fiflTt  WTm* 

tVf^PTSVTT  ^r^^lUIIH  I  ^^^'  The  latter  rule  totally  upsets  the 
former,  and  it  has  heen  riglitly  Miid  by  Rim  Raz,  Arch.,  16 :  *'  The 
principle  on  which  these  distinctions  are  founded  is  altogether  nogatory.'* 
Cf.  also  tlie  latter  part  of  stanza  95. 
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earth  prove  insufficient,  it  is  a  bad  sign ;  if  it  takes  up  the 
same  space,  it  is  indifferently  good ;  should  it  be  more  than 
sufficient,  it  bespeaks  good  luck. 

93.  Or  fill  the  pit  with  water.  If,  having  walked  a  hundred 
paces,  you  find,  on  returning,  the  water  not  diminished,  it  is 
a  lucky  token ;  which  it  is  also,  when  an  ddhaka  (of  earth 
dug  out)  weighs  sixty-four  palas} 

.  94.  Or  (put  into  a  vessel  four  lamps);  where  the  wick  of  a 
lamp  that  has  been  put  into  a  vessel  of  unbaked  clay,  and 
placed  in  a  peculiar  quarter  within  the  pit,  shines  longer 
(than  the  other  wicks),  the  ground  is  fit  for  the  class  (to 
which  the  quarter  is  assigned). 

95.  The  ground  where  a  flower  appropriated  to  one  of  the 
classes,  after  being  left  l)dng  in  a  pit  for  one  night,  does  not 
fade,  is  fit  for  the  class  (whose  colour  corresponds  to  the  hue 
of  the  flower).  In  general,  the  soil  will  be  suitable  to  any 
one  whose  mind  is  pleased  with  it.* 

96.  A  white  soil  is  favourable  to  Brahmans ;  a  red  one  to 

*  To  read,  as  the  Comm.  has  it :  XrWTf'f  4l^l^4l* 

*  Comm. :  THTT^  TmJ 

The  Viqvak.  1,  61,  sqq.,  contauis  the  same  rules,  but  in  other  words. 
Part  of  the  correspondiug  passage  from  K&^yapa  is  translated  in  Ram 
Rds,  Arch.  p.  17. 
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Kshatriyas;  a  yellow  one  to  yai9yas;  and  a  black  one  to 
Qudras.  A  smell  like  ghee,  blood,  food  and  spirituoufi 
liquor,  denotes  a  ground  suited  to  Brahmans  and  the  rest, 
in  succession. 

97.  A  soil  covereH  with  sacrificial  grass,  Qara,  bent  grass 
and  Saccharum  spontaneumy  promotes  the  weal  of  the  olaaaea 
respectively.  Likewise  a  sweet,  astringent,  sour  and  pungent 
earth. 

98.  At  a  period  indicated  by  the  astrologer,  let  the  house- 
owner  go  to  a  piece  of  ground  which  has  been  ploughed, 
abounds  with  seed  grown  up,  has  served  for  a  resting-place 
of  cows,  or  has  got  the  approval  of  the  Brahmans. 

99.  He  has  to  worship  the  deities  with  various  sorts  of 
sweetmeats,  with  curds,  unground  barley-corns,  fragrant 
fiowers  and  incenses,  and  to  pay  honour  to  the  architects 
and  Brahmans. 

100.  Then — touching  his  head,  if  he  be  a  Brahman;  the 
breast,  if  a  Kshatriya ;  the  thigh,  if  a  Vai9ya ;  the  foot,  if  a 
Qudra — let  him  draw  a  line,  the  first  act  when  a  house  is  to 
be  built. 

101.  It  is  allowed  to  make  the  line  by  means  of  the  thumb, 
middle  finger,  or  forefinger,  as  well  as  by  means  of  gold, 
precious  stone,  silver,  pearl,  curds,  fruits,  flowers,  or  un- 
ground barley-corns. 

102.  A  line  scratched  with  a  sword  causes  death  by  the 
sword ;  with  an  iron  object,  captivity ;  with  ashes,  danger 
from  fire ;  with  grass,  danger  from  robbers ;  and  with  wood, 
danger  from  the  king. 

103.  A  crooked  line,  drawn  with  the  foot,  occasions  danger 
from  the  sword  and  troubles;  so  also  does  a  deformed  line. 
One  made  by  means  of  leather,  cliarcoal,  a  bone  or  tooth, 
brings  misfortune  upon  him  that  makes  it. 

104.  Hostility  may  be  predicted  from  a  line  being  scratched 
from  right  to  left ;  good  luck,  from  one  being  drawn  from 
left  to  right.  Harsh  words,  spitting  and  sneezing  (during 
the  act)  are  said  to  be  inauspicious. 

105.  When  the  edifice  is  hulf-built  or  finished,  let  the 
architect  enter  it  and  observe  the  omens,  on  what  spot  the 
house-owner  happens  to  stand,  and  what  limb  he  is  touching. 
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106.  Should,  on  that  moment,  an  ominous  bird,  being 
scorched  by  the  sun,^  emit  hoarse  sounds,  you  may  predict 
that  on  the  spot  (where  the  house-owner  is  stationed)  there  is 
a  bone  of  a  member  corresponding  to  the  member  touched.^ 

107.  And  by  other  animals,  like  elephants,  horses,  dogs, 
shrieking  in  return  at  the  time  of  augury,  may  be  known 
that  the  specified  spot  contains  a  bone  from  such  an  animal 
and  belonging  to  a  corresponding  limb  of  the  body» 

108.  The  sound  of  an  ass  when  the  measuring  line  is  being 
extended  announces  that  there  is  a  bone  hidden.  You  may 
predict  that  there  will  be  another  "wounding  point"  (as  it  is 
termed),  on  seeing  a  dog  or  jackal  leaping  over  the  measuring 
line. 

109.  When  a  bird  of  augury  sweetly  warbles  in  a  quiet 
quarter,  then  it  may  be  foretold  that  a  treasure  Ues  hidden  at 
the  corresponding  spot,  or  in  that  part  of  the  house-spirit's 
body  upon  which  the  owner  is  standing. 

110.  By  the  measuring  line  snapping  asunder  may  be  pre- 
dicted death ;  by  the  plug  drooping  its  top,  great  sickness ; 
by  the  house-owner  and  architect  falling  short  in  their 
memory,  death. 

111.  The  waterpot  dropping  from  the  shoulder  forebodes 
headache ;  its  being  overturned,  calamity  in  the  family ;  its 
getting  broken,  death  of  the  workmen;  its  slipping  from  the 
hands,  death  of  the  house-owner. 

112.  Having  made  an  oblation,  one  has  to  lay  the  first 
stone  in  the  south-east  angle,  and  then,  proceeding  from  left 
to  right,  the  rest.     Similarly  the  pillars  ought  to  be  raised. 

113.  The  pillar  must  be  raised,  decorated  with  an  umbrella, 
garlands,   cloth,   scented   with   incense,   and  smeared  with 

'  i.e,,  facing  the  quarter  in  which  the  san  is  standing  at  that  period. 
The  eastern  quarter  is  "scorched"  (dtpta,  prddipta)  from  sunrise  up- 
wards to  the  end  of  the  first  prahara ;  during  the  same  period  the 
north-east  is  termed  angdrin,  the  south-east  dhdmin  or  dhUmita,  the 
rest  fdnta.    Gf.  ch.  86,  12. 

'Comm.:  ^HWPmi^ 

^'^i*«i5l  ^jf^i*n  ^i^  itt^Rr  ^'P^  I 
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uuguent.     The  erecting  of  the  door  should  be  perfomied, 
with  all  care,  in  the  same  manner.^ 

114.  The  consequences  of  pillars  shaking,  Mlingy  standing 

*  In  Garga,  as  quoted  by  the  Comm.,  we  find  tbh  solcnui  lay : 

fiprnarraw  ^fnwt«4  W^^  ^f*rt3r  ^tt  i 
^  'flFT^f^TOf^  Mji*i**i*  wit:  ^  I 

TO^r  ^^1!  ^f^  ^  ^rrwft  i^idiH  ■ 
TCTi  ^  ira%^  Trf?ret  'rff^  91 N 

The  fact  that  these  stones  or  hricks  are  held  to  be  goddesses,  in  their 
essence  at  least,  and  that  their  fathers  are  the  sages  Augiras,  Vasishf  lia, 
etc.,  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those  who  adhere  to  tlie 
creed  of  Euemerus  concerning  mythology.  In  Viqvak.  we  meet  witii 
analogous  spells,  eg. 

^\U{A[A  ^  H^  t%fr  vnfn  9  ?wr  1 

^IT^  mM  fii^  tf^  t^^snftrf*f  ffs^  I 

The  two  prayers  indicated  are  V&j.  S.  20,  9,  and  11,  41. 
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feebly,  and  of  birds  alighting  on  them,  are  the  same  with 
those  specified  at  the  banner  of  Indra,  where  the  good  omens 
have  been  enumerated  at  the  same  time. 

115.  A  dwelling  too  elevated  on  the  north-east  side  causes 
the  loss  of  property  and  sons  ;  one  that  has  a  bad  smell,  the 
death  of  a  son ;  one  that  is  not  straight,  destruction  of  kins- 
men. In  a  habitation  which  does  not  face  any  distinct 
quarter,  no  children  wiU  be  bom. 

116.  Let  him  who  is  anxious  for  the  weal  of  his  house 
raise  the  soil  on  every  side  to  the  same  level ;  and  if  there 
must  needs  be  a  fault,  let  it  be  on  the  east  or  north  side. 

117.  If  an  elevation  is  to  be  found  in  the  east,  there  will 
be  enmity  with  friends;  if  in  the  south,  peril  of  death ;  if  in 
the  west,  loss  of  wealth  ;  if  in  the  north,  heart-bumiug. 

118.  A  chapel  is  to  be  made  in  the  north-east ;  a  kitchen 
in  the  south-east;  a  (room  for)  vessels  and  utensils  in  the 
south-west ;  a  treasury  and  granary  in  the  north-west. 

119.  By  water  being  found  to  the  east,  south-east,  etc.,  of 
a  habitation,  the  results  will  be,  respectively,  loss  of  sons, 
danger  from  fire,  peril  from  enemies,  quarrel  with  the  house- 
wife, wickedness  of  the  same,  poverty,  increase  of  wealth,  and 
increase  of  progeny. 

120.  In  cutting  timber,  one  has  to  avoid  trees  inhabited 
by  birds,  or  broken,  withered,  scorched,  standing  near 
temples,  on  cemeteries,  milky  trees,  Terminalia  bellerica, 
Azadiracht,  and  Premna  spinosa} 

121.  Having  presented  an  oblation,  and  paid  worship  at 
night,  let  the  carpenter  hew  the  tree  in  the  daytime,  from  left 
to  right.  It  is  a  lucky  token  if  the  tree  falls  north  or  east ; 
coming  down  in  another  direction,  it  is  not  acceptable. 

122.  If  the  cut  shows  no  unnatural  phenomena,  the  timber 
will  be  fit  for  building  material ;  if  a  yellow  circle  is  visible  on 
it,  you  may  foretell  that  there  is  a  great  lizard  within  the  tree. 

*  The  translation  renders  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  author ;  as  to 
his  words,  they  express,  in  the  former  half  of  the  couplet,  precisely  the 

reverse  of  what  is  intended ;  instead  of  ^^^uR^nfi^lH^  ^^  ought  to 
have  been  ^IQ^q^N^. 
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123.  A  madder-hued  ring  on  the  cut  denotes  a  frog;  a 
dark  one,  a  snake ;  a  red  one,  a  chameleon ;  a  bean-coloured 
one,  a  stone ;  a  brown  one,  a  mouse ;  a  sword-hued  one,  water. 

124.  Let  him  who  desires  to  prosper  sleep  not  above 
grain,  cows,  persons  to  be  venerated,  fire  and  deities,  nor 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  diagonals,  nor  with  bis 
head  turned  northward  or  westward,  nor  naked,  nor  with 
wet  feet. 

125.  Amid  the  shouts  of  Brahmans  the  proprietor  baa  to 
make  his  entrance  into  his  newly-built  house,  it  being  strewed 
with  a  great  many  flowers,  adorned  with  archways,  and 
decorated  with  waterpots  filled,  the  gods  being  worshipped 
with  incense,  perfumes,  and  oblations. 


Chapter  LIV. 
On  the  Exploration  of  Water-springs. 

1.  Forthwith  I  will  explain  the  meritorious  and 
putable  art  how  to  explore  springs  to  obtain  water.  Even 
as  there  are  veins  in  the  human  body,  so,  too,  in  the  earth, 
some  of  them  running  higher,  others  deeper. 

2.  Although  all  the  water  falling  from  heaven  has  the 
same  colour  and  taste,  yet  it  becomes  different  in  taste,  and 
of  various  colours,  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil.^  Hence  an 
examination  of  it  may  be  based  on  its  analogy  with  the  soiL 

3.  Indra,  Agni,  Yama,  Nirrti,  Varuna,  V&yu,  Soma,  and 
Qiva,  are  to  be  considered  the  rulers  of  the  quarters,  east, 
south-east,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

4.  Eight  veins  are  denominated  after  the  ruler  of  the 
region;  a  ninth,  in  the  centre,  is  called  the  great  vein. 
There  are  hundreds  of  others,  that  issue  from  different 
quarters,  and  are  known  by  their  own  names.' 

*  Cf.  Suqruta,  i.,  p.  169, 1.  9  sqq. 

'  This  statement  is  couched  in  somewhat  hyperbolical  language; 
yet  it  appears  from  st.  23  below,  that  some  at  least  of  these  veins 
were  endowed  with  elegit  names. 
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5.  The  veins  nmning  above  the  infernal  regions^  and 
those  that  are  found  in  the  four  cardinal  points,  are  good; 
those  that  issue  from  the  intermediate  points  are  evil.  I 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  tokens  of  the  veins. 

6,  7.  If  you  find  rotang  in  a  waterless  country,  there  will 
be,  at  a  distance  of  three  cubits  from  thence,  and  at  a  depth 
of  1^  man's  length,^  a  vein  flowing  from  the  west.  The 
(further)  signs  are :  at  a  depth  of  J  m.  1.  a  pale  yellow  frog, 
then  yellow  clay  and  a  stone  protruding  from  it ;  beneath  there 
is  water. 

8.  N(»ihwards  from  a  roseapple-tree,  at  a  distance  of 
three  cubits,  and  a  depth  of  2  m.  1.  under  ground,  will  be  an 
easterly  vein ;  there  (will  appear  as  further  indications)  clay 
of  a  smeU  like  iron,  then  pale  yellow  clay,  and,  at  1  m.  1. 
deep,  a  frog. 

9,  10.  Where  an  ant-hill  is  near  a  roseapple-tree,  there 
will  be  sweet  water,  2  m.  1.  deep,  on  the  south  side.  (The 
signs  are :)  a  fish  at  a  depth  of  |  m.  1.,  and  a  pigeon-coloured 
pebble.  There,  also,  will  be  dark  clay  and  much  water  for 
a  long  time. 

11.  To  the  west  of  a  glomerous  fig-tree,  at  three  cubits' 
distance,  and  2|  m.  1.  under  ground,  there  wiU  be  a  vein  of 
good  water.  (The  signs  are :)  a  white  snake  at  a  depth  of 
1  m.  1.,  and  a  stone  resembliug  collyrium. 

12,  13.  If  an  ant-hill  is  seen  to  the  north  of  a  Terminalia 
Arjuna,  there  is  water  in  a  westerly  direction,  three  cubits 
from  the  tree  and  3^  m.  1.  deep.  (The  indications  are :)  a 
great  fair-hued  lizard  at  a  depth  of  J  m.  1. ;  grey  clay  1  m.  1. 
underground;  further,  black,  yellow,  white  clay  blended 
with  sand;  at  last  water,  one  may  predict,  in  immense 
quantity. 

14,  15.  At  the  above-mentioned  number  of  cubits  to  the 
south  of  a  Vitex  NegundOy  with  an  ant-hill  annexed,  there 
will  be  water,  sweet  and  never  drying  up,  at  a  depth  of  2 J 
m.  1.     A  rohit  fish  at  J  m.  1.,  then  red-brown  clay,  further 

^ni7(  (  =  5  cubits)  ^i^rf^  I 
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pale  yellow  clay,  then  sand  mixed  with  grayel  (are  the  in- 
dications) ;  beneath  it  is  water. 

16.  If  an  ant-hill  appears  to  the  east  of  a  jujube-tree, 
one  may  announce  that  there  is  water  on  the  west  side.^  at 
3  m.  1.  A  fair  house-lizard  (being  found)  at  ^  m.  L  (is  a 
further  indication). 

17.  Should  a  jujube-tree,  along  with  a  Biitea  /rondoM, 
stand  to  the  west,  then  there  is  water  3^  m.  1.  deep,  the  eiga 
being  a  newt  at  1  m.  1. 

18.  Three  cubits  more  to  the  south  of  a  spot  where  a 
Bilya  and  a  glomerous  fig-tree  stand  connected,  there  will  be 
water  at  3  m.  L,  the  indication  being  a  black  frog  at  }  m.  1. 

19.  20.  If  an  ant-hill  is  seen  near  an  oppositifolious  fig 
tree,  there  is  a  water-yein  running  in  the  west,  at  a  depth  of 
3^  m.  1.  (The  tokens  are :)  whitish  clay  and  a  milk-coloured 
stone.  At  1 J  m.  1.  will  be  perceived  a  mouse  of  a  colour  like 
the  water-lily. 

21,  22.  Where  in  a  waterless  region  a  Kampilla-tree  is 
seen,  a  southern  yein  runs  at  three  cubits'  distance  to  the 
west.  First  appears  (as  an  indication)  clay  of  a  colour  like 
blue  lotus  and  like  pigeons ;  at  one  cubit  is  a  fish  with  the 
smell  of  a  he-goat ;  below,  is  a  little  brackish  water. 

23.  Two  cubits  more  to  the  north-west  of  a  Bignonia  is  a 
water-yein,  bearing  the  name  of  £umud&,  and  fiowing  at 
3  m.  1. 

24.  If  an  ant-hill  rises  near  a  beleric  myrobalan,  on  the 
south  side  a  yein  is  to  be  found  in  the  cast,  at  1^  m.  L* 

20.  26.  In  case  an  ant-hill  should  be  perceiyed  west  of 
the  same  tree,  there  will  be  a  vein  in  the  north,  a  cubit 
thence,  and  at  4^   m.  1.     (The  indications  are :)  a  white 

*  Whenever  no  distance  is  specified,  it  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
same  as  tliat  mentioned  in  the  preceding  stanza. 

S&rasvata  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  Comm.  throughout  the  chapter. 
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scorpion  (P)  and  a  saffiron-hued  stone,  at  1  m.  1.  In  the 
westerly  direction,  also,  is  a  vein,  whick  will  dry  up  after 
three  years. 

27,  28.  Where  an  ant-hill,  along  with  sacrificial  grass  and 
indigo,^  is  stationed  north-east  of  a  Bauhinia,  there  is  water, 
never  drying  up,  between  the  tree  and  the  ant-hill,  at  a  depth 
of  4^  m.  1.  As  signs  are  to  be  mentioned:  a  snake  of  the 
colour  of  a  lotus  calix,  at  1  m.  1. ;  red  earth,  and  a  coryndon 
stone. 

29,  30.  If  an  Echites  is  surrounded  by  ant-hiUs,  it  may  be 
predicted  that  to  the  north  of  it  is  water,  at  5  m.  1. ;  the  signs 
being,  a  yellowish-green  frog  at  ^  m.  1.,  earth  like  yellow 
orpiment,  and  a  stone  of  the  colour  of  a  dark  cloud ;  under 
it  is  a  northern  vein  yielding  good  water. 

31,  32.  A  frog  being  seen  under  any  tree  shows  that 
water  is  to  be  found  at  a  cubit's  distance,  at  4|  m.  L  At 
1  m.  1.  will  be  discovered  an  ichneumon,  then  dark  clay, 
further  on  yellow,  at  last  white  clay,  and  a  stone  of  the  colour 
of  a  frog. 

33,  34.  In  case  a  snake's  abode  ^  appears  standing  south  of 
a  Karanj-tree,  there  is  a  vein  in  the  south  at  two  cubits,  at 
3^  m.  1.  depth.  At  ^  m.  1.  is  a  tortoise ;  and  there  will  then 
be  discovered,  first,  an  eastern  vein ;  further  on,  a  northern 
vein  with  sweet  water ;  beneath  lies  a  yellowish-green  stone ; 
then  again  water. 

35,  36.  An  abode  of  snakes  standing  north  of  a  Bassia  is 
an  indication  that  water  will  be  found  on  the  western  side  of 
the  tree,  five  cubits  ofi*,  at  7^  m.  1.  (The  signs  are :)  first, 
a  big  snake  at  1  m.  1. ;  then  deep-purple  earth,  and  a  stone 
of  the  colour  of  dolichos.  Beneath  is  an  eastern  vein,  sup- 
plying water  which  is  always  foamy. 

37.  Where  a  smooth  ant-hill,  combined  with  sacrificial  and 
bent  grass,  stands  south  of  a  Tilaka-tree,  an  eastern  vein  will 
be  discovered  in  a  westerly  direction  at  5  m.  L 

' '  The  Comm.  reads  ^aj^lt  f^Rf ^  and  explains  accordingly,  ''a  white 
ant-hill  with  sacrificial  grass." 
^  This  word  and  ant-hill  are  interchangeahle  terms. 
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38,  39.  In  case  an  abode  of  snakes  is  stationed  west  of 
a  Nauclea,  there  is  water  three  cubits  from  it,  at  5f  m.  L 
It  is  a  northern  vein  that  flows  there,  having  a  smell  like 
iron,  and  inexhaustible.  (As  tokens  will  be  found :)  a  gold- 
tinged  frog,  at  1  m.  1. ;  and  then  yellow  clay. 

40.  If  either  a  t&l  or  a  cocoa-tree  be  surrounded  by  ant- 
hills, there  is,  six  cubits  further  to  the  west  of  it,  a  soathem 
vein,  at  4  m.  1. 

41,  42.  On  perceiving  an  abode  of  snakes  on  the  west  side 
of  a  wood  apple-tree,  one  may  predict  that  water  will  be 
discovered  at  seven  cubits'  distance,  by  digging  5  m.  L  deep^ 
(The  signs  are)  :  a  spotted  snake  at  1  m.  1. ;  black  clay  and 
a  protruding  stone;  white  clay.  Underneath  runs  a  vein 
from  the  west ;  then  another  from  the  north. 

43, 44.  Should  a  jujube-tree  or  a  snake's  abode  appear  to 
the  left  {i.e,  northwards)  of  an  Agmantaka-txee,  water  will  be 
found  six  cubits  distant,  in  a  northerly  direction,  at  3^  m.  L, 
(the  indications  being)  a  tortoise  at  1  m.  1.,  a  grey  stone, 
clay  mingled  with  sand.  The  first  vein  issues  from  the 
southern  quarter ;  the  second,  from  the  north-west. 

45,  46.  Should  an  ant-hill  rise  on  the  left  side  (t.^.  nraih- 
wards)  of  a  yellow  sandal-tree,  there  will  be  water  three 
cubits  to  the  east  from  thence,  at  5f  m.  1.  (The  indications 
are) :  a  black  snake  at  1  m.  1. ;  yellow  clay  and  an  emerald- 
like stone;  then  black  earth.  First  there  will  be  found  a 
vein  coming  from  the  west;  afterwards  another  from  the  south. 

47.  Where,  in  a  waterless  region,  the  characteristics  of  an 
aquatic  vegetation,  or  soft  andropogon  and  bent  grass,  are 
conspicuous,  there  is  water  at  1  m.  1. 

48.  Cleroilendron  ayphonanthmy^  Ipomcoa,  Croton,  S(ikara- 
p&di,  Lakshmand,  and  double-jessamine  denote  water  to  be 
near,  two  cubits  from  thence  to  the  south,  at  3  m.  1. 

^  A  word  ^fpff  >  as  given  in  tbe  dictionaries,  has  no  ezisteaoe  but  la 
comipt  manuscripts ;  the  name  of  the  plant  is  ^Tnff-  That  this 
reading  of  good  manuscripts  is  the  only  legitimate  one  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  plant  is  also  called  ^^fWTt  which  is,  of  course,  virtoaUy 
the  same  with  BMmgt. 
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49.  Bushes  and  trees,  growing  low,  looking  smooth  and 
having  their  boughs  hanging  down,  have  water  near  them ; 
whereas  hollow,  coarse  trees,  with  shattered  leaves,  lack 
water. 

50,  51.  If  Tilaka,  Spondias,  CratsBva,  marking  nut,  Bilva, 
ebony,  Alangium,  Pindslra,  Sirtsa,  Anjana,  Grewia,  Dalbergia, 
and  Sida  appear  very  sleek,  and  surrounded  by  ant-hills, 
there  is  water  three  cubits  &om  thence  to  the  north,  at  4^  m.  1. 

52.  Where  a  plot  is  grown  with  grass  in  the  midst  of  a 
grassless  plain,  or  where  a  grassless  spot  is  conspicuous  in 
the  midst  of  a  soil  abounding  with  grass,  a  water- vein  is 
indicated;  or  one  may  predict  that  a  treasure  will  be  dis- 
covered on  the  spot. 

63.  Where  trees  with  thorns  and  those  devoid  of  them 
grow  intermixedly,  you  will  discover  three  cubits  further 
to  the  east,  by  digging  3f  m.  1.,  water,  or,  perchance,  a 
treasure. 

54.  Where  the  soil,  being  struck  by  the  feet,  sounds  deep, 
there  is  water,  at  3|  m,  1. ;  the  vein  issues  from  the  north. 

65.  If  one  of  the  branches  of  a  tree  is  bent  or  faded,  you 
will  be  sure  to  obtain  water  beneath  the  branch  after  digging 
3  m.  1. 

56.  A  tree  that  shows  unnatural  symptoms  in  its  fruits  and 
blossoms  points  to  a  vein,  three  cubits  to  the  east,  at  4  m.  1. ; 
under  the  surface  (will  appear)  a  stone  and  yellow  earth. 

57.  If  a  Solanum  Jacquini^  is  seen  Without  thorns  and 
with  white  blossoms,  one  may  predict  there  is  water  below, 
at  3J  m.  1. 

58.  Where  in  a  waterless  country  a  betelnut-tree  shows 
two  tops,  it  may  be  asserted  for  certain  that  on  the  west  side 
there  will  be  water,  at  3  m.  1. 

59.  In  case  you  see  a  white  blossoming  Pterospermum  or 
Butea,  there  will  be  water,  two  cubits  to  the  south,  at  3  m.  1. 

60.  Where  the  ground  steams  or  smokes,  there  is  water 
at  2  m.  1. ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  vein  will  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water. 
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61.  Where,  on  a  single  spot  of  a  field,  the  sproating  com 
perishes,  or  looks  thin  and  exceedingly  pale,  there  is  a  gnat 
vein  at  2  m.  1. 

62.  Now  am  I  to  set  forth  how  a  vein  is  discoyered  in  a 
desert  country.  The  water-veins  run  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  the  guise  of  camels'  necks  {i.e.  syphons). 

63.  64.  If  an  ant-hill  is  stationed  north-east  of  a  Pila- 
tree,  there  wiU  be  water  to  the  west;  yoa  may  hold  &r 
certain  that  the  vein  flowing  in  the  north  is  at  the  depth  of 
5  m.  1.  The  first  indication  is  a  frog ;  then  red-brown  olay ; 
after  that  yellowish-green  clay;  at  1  m.  L  lies  a  stone;  there 
is  certainly  water  underneath. 

65,  66.  Should  the  ant-hill  stand  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pilu-tree,  then  it  may  be  predicted  that  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion there  is  water,  at  7  m.  1.,  at  a  distance  of  four  cubits  and 
a  half.  (The  signs  are:)  at  1  m.  1.  a  snake,  half  white,  half 
black,  one  cubit  long.  A  vein  from  the  south  there  supplies 
plenty  of  brackish  water. 

67.  From  a  snake's  abode  standing  to  the  north  of  a  Karil- 
tree,  one  may  infer  that  there  is  sweet  water  southward,  at 
10  m.  1.,  the  token  being  a  yeUow  frog  at  1  m.  L 

68.  If  to  the  west  of  an  Andersonia  there  is  an  abode  of 
snakes,  you  will  find,  at  three  cubits  more  to  the  south,  after 
digging  12  m.  1.,  a  western  vein  of  brackish  water. 

69.  An  ant-hill  being  visible  to  the  east  of  a  Terminalia 
Arjitna  indicates  that  you  will  come  at  a  vein  at  a  cubit's 
distance  to  the  west,  by  digging  14  m.  1.  (An  indication  is :) 
a  great  brown  lizard  at  1  m.  1. 

70.  71.  Or,  if  there  be  a  snake's  abode  to  the  left  (Le, 
north)  of  any  tree  denominated  after  gold,  there  is  water 
two  cubits  from  thence  in  a  southern  direction,  at  15  m.  L 
The  water  is  brackish.  (The  tokens  under  the  sur&ce  are :) 
an  ichneumon  at  ^  m.  1.,  and  a  copper-coloured  stone  along 
with  red  earth.     The  vein  is  one  issuing  from  the  south. 

72,  73.  Where  a  jujube-tree  and  an  Andersonia  stand  con- 
joined, whether  an  ant-hill  be  near  or  not,  there  is  ¥rater 
three  cubits  further  to  the  west,  at  16  m.  1.  (Below  the  sur- 
face will  be  discovered :)  first,  water  of  good  taste,  produced 
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by  a  southern  vein ;  then,  a  northern  vein;  at  |  m.  1.  a  leaden- 
hued  stone,  white  clay,  and  a  scorpion. 

74.  Should  a  jujube-tree  appear  conjointly  with  a  Karil, 
there  will  be  water  in  the  west,  three  cubits  off,  at  18  m.  1. 
It  is  a  north-eastern  vein,  rich  in  water. 

75.  On  the  east  side  of  a  jujube  combined  with  a  Ptlu, 
water  will  be  found,  never  drying,  but  brackish,  at  20  m.  1. 

76.  Where  a  Terminalia  Arjuna  stands  conjointly  with  a 
Karil,  or  with  a  Bilva,  water  will  be  found  two  cubits  further 
off  in  the  west,  at  25  m.  1. 

77.  Should  it  happen  that  bent  grass  and  sacrificial  grass 
on  the  top  of  an  ant-hill  appear  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  then 
sink  a  well  in  the  middle  thereof,  for  there  is  water  at  21  m.  1. 

78.  Where  bent  grass,  along  with  Andropogon  serratus^^  is 
seen  growing  on  an  ant-hill,  there  is  water  three  cubits 
farther  off  to  the  south,  at  25  m.  1. 

79.  80.  If  an  Andersonia,  conjointly  with  three  other 
trees  of  various  kinds,  is  stationed  in  the  midst  of  three 
ant-hills,  there  will  be  water  to  the  north,  at  an  interval  of 
four  cubits  sixteen  digits,  and  at  a  depth  of  40  m.  L,  where 
a  stone  will  be  found,  under  which  the  vein  runs. 

81.  At  a  distance  of  five  cubits,  in  a  westerly  direction, 
from  a  spot  where  a  knotty  Sami-tree  is  seen,  having  an 
ant-hill  on  its  north  side,  there  will  be  water  at  50  m.  1. 

82.  If  the  middlemost  of  five  ant-hills  stationed  at  one 
place  be  white,  it  indicates  a  vein  at  55  m.  1. 

83.  Where  a  Sami-tree  has  a  Butea  near  it,  water  is  on 
the  west  side,  at  60  m.  1.  First  (you  will  discover  below  the 
surface)  a  snake  at  J  m.  1. ;  afterwards  yellow  clay  mixed 
with  sand. 

84.  One  cubit  eastward  of  a  spot  where  a  white  Ander- 
sonia is  surrounded  by  an  ant-hill,  will  be  water  at  70  m.  1. 

85.  Where  a  white  Sami  shows  a  great  many  thorns, 
there  is  water  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  75  m.  1.,  while  a 
snake  will  come  to  sight  at  ^  m.  1. 

*  R.  in  the  text  wf^^i^lonV®  as  one  word,  thongh  the  Gomm. 
understands  it  otherwise. 
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86.  The  existence  of  water  in  a  woody  tract  of  land  may 
not  be  determined  on  such  indications  as  apply  to  a  desert 
only.  The  number  of  m.  1.  which  has  been  given  in  st.  6, 
sqq.,  has  to  be  doubled  in  the  case  of  a  desert. 

87,  88,  89.  A  roseapple-trce  and  the  plants  Teori,  bow* 
string  hemp,  ^ifumari,  Echites,  Qiv&,  Qjkmk,  Dioscorea, 
Cardiospermum,  Garudaveg^,  SCikarika,  Glycine  and  Rici- 
nus,  growdng  by  a  snake's  abode,  denote  water  to  be  near 
the  ant-hill,  three  cubits  off  to  the  south,  at  3  m.  L  The 
latter  number  applies  to  a  watery  coimtry,  but  for  a  woody 
tract  the  depth  is  to  be  fixed  at  5  m.  1.,  and  for  a  desert  at 
7  m.  1.,  if  the  indications  be  the  same. 

90.  Where  some  ground,  otherwise  uniform  and  devoid  of 
grass,  trees,  ant-hills  or  shrubs,  contains  a  piece  of  unusual 
appearance,  there  is  water. 

91.  And  where  the  earth  is  smooth,  low,  sandy  or  re- 
sounding, there  is  water  at  4^  or  5  m.  1. 

92.  To  the  south  of  smooth  trees  there  will  be  water  at 
4  m.  1.  The  siime  may  be  said,  should  a  tree  in  the  midst  of 
a  thick  wood  show  uncommon  symptoms. 

93.  Where  the  soil  slopes  downwards,  there  is  water  at 
li  m.  1.,  in  the  case  of  a  woody  or  watery  tract  of  country. 
Where  insects  are  frequent,  without  having  their  abode  in 
that  place,  there,  too,  is  water. 

94.  An  isolated  cold  spot  in  a  warm  ground  denotes  oold 
water ;  a  single  warm  spot  in  a  cold  ground,  warm  water, 
at  3^  m.  1.,  and  at  four  cubits'  distance,  if  a  rainbow,  fish  or 
ant-hill  be  conspicuous. 

95.  If  iu  a  row  of  ant-hills  one  is  prominent  above  the 
rest,  there  is  water  beneath  it.  There  is  water  also,  where 
the  corn  in  the  field  withers  or  does  not  come  up  at  alL 

96.  A  banyan,  a  Butea  and  a  glomerous  fig-tree  standing 
conjoined  denote  water,  at  3  m.  1.  The  same  may  be  said 
from  a  banyan  and  Fipal  appearing  in  close  connexion. 
The  vein  lies  northward. 

97.  A  well  being  situated  in  the  south-east  of  a  village  or 
town  is  likely  to  occasion  constant  danger  from  fire  and  men. 

98.  A  well  in  the  south-west  causes  loss  of  childxeni  and 
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one  in  the  north-west  threatens  the  wife.     Wells  in  any 
other  direction  are  productive  of  good. 

99.  Thus  much  have  I  composed  in  dry&  couplets,  with 
constant  reference  to  the  work,  "Exploration  of  Water- 
springs,"  by  the  Seer  S&rasyata. — I  will  now  expound  the 
system  of  Manu  also,  in  vrtta  verses. 

100.  A  water-vein  will  be  found  in  those  parts  where 
trees,  shrubs  and  creepers  appear  covered  with  entire  leaves 
and  smooth ;  where  lotus,^  Asteracantha,  Andropogon,  Tri- 
chosanthes,  Cyperus,  K&9a  or  sacrificial  grass,  Ifalika  or 
reed  grows. 

101,  102.  Where  betelnut,  roseapple,  Terminalia  Arjuna, 
rotang  wax,  or  milky  trees,  shrubs  and  creepers,  or  mush- 
rooms, Ricinus,  Mesua,^  lotus,  I^auclea  nipa,  Karanj,  and 
Vitex  Negundo ;  or  beleric  myrobalan  or  jessamine ;  there 
is  water  at  3  m.  1.  Where  one  hill  rises  upon  another,  there 
also  is  water  at  3  m.  1.  at  the  foot. 

103.  Where  the  soil  abounds  with  reed-grass,  Xsl9a  and 
sacrificial  grass,  and  consists  of  blue  clay  mingled  with 
gravel,  or  where  the  clay  is  black  or  red,  there  is  much 
delicious  water. 

104.  A  copper-coloured  earth  mixed  with  gravel,  yields 
water  of  an  astringent  taste;  red-brown  earth,  brackish 
water;  a  pale  yellow  ground  is  an  indication  of  salt,  and  a 
blue  soil  of  sweet,  water. 

106.  Pot-herbs,  Vatica  robusta,  Terminalia  Arjuna,  Bilva, 
Shorea,  Omelina  arborea,  Ruellia  (?),  Grislea,  and  Sissoo  are 
signs  that  water  is  far  off;  so,  too,  are  trees,  shrubs,  and 
creepers  looking  coarse  and  having  hollow  leaves. 

106.  A  soil  the  colour  of  which  resembles  that  of  the 
sun,  fire,  ashes,  camels  or  asses,  is  said  to  be  waterless.  If 
the  ground  be  red,  and  Karil  trees  exhibit  red  sprouts  and  a 
milky  sap,  there  is  water  under  a  stone. 

107.  A  rock  in  colour  like  to  lapis  lazuli,  kidney-beans, 

*  Comm. :  IJ^  iSC^M^H  I 

*  The  rendering  is  doubtful ;  Comm. :  ^t4I  TTftm  I  1?TT  ^^- 

VOL.  VI. — [new  8BKIB8.]  21 
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clouds,  the  eyes  of  a  peacock's  tail^  or  to  a  nearly  ripe  fruit 
of  the  glomerous  fig-tree,  or  to  a  black  bee^  and  coUyrium,  or 
of  a  reddish-brown  hue,  has  much  water  near  it. 

108.  A  rock  showing  the  colour  of  pigeons,  wax,  ghee,  or 
of  a  linen  cloth,  or  of  the  Soma-plant,  such  a  one,  also,  will 
soon  produce  inexhaustible  water. 

109.  A  rock  exhibiting  red  and  variegated  speckles,  being 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  or  tinged  like  ashes,  a  camel,  ass,  or 
like  a  bee,  Angushtika-blossom,'  or  like  the  sun  and  fire,  is 
waterless. 

110.  Of  good  promise  are  those  rocks  which  show  the  hne 
of  moonlight,  crystal,  pearl,  gold;  and  those  which  appear 
like  sapphire,  vermilion,  antimony;  and  those  which  have 
the  colour  of  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  and  yellow  orpi- 
ment.     Thus  spcaketh  the  Sage  in  the  next  verse  : 

111.  "  Indeed,  these  rocks  are  extremely  hard,  beneficial 
and  always  frequented  by  Yakshas  and  Nagas.     Never  will 

'  Tlie  readings  of  the  Comm.,  viz.  ^'j|'|^«f|4n>  ^^y  ^^  rigli^  but  his 
explanation,  9^  WtZ^  I  '^l^vflj^^  |  is  not  exact.  Bhauffdnjama 
means  ''  collyrium  used  for  bhanffaJ*  Now,  hhan^a  l)eing  Bynonymoua 
with  bhaHfrif  and  the  latter  having  the  sense  of  ''toilet,  fashion,"  in 
Frencli  mode,  tlic  compound  may  lie  rendered  hy  "  toilet-collyriuni." 
Bhauffi  distinctly  expresses  what  is  called  fasliion  in  English,  mode  in 
French,  e.g.  in  Rftja-tar.  7,  J>22 : 

ir^^^  ^T^^m^WH'rfW?  (Kasliinir)  ^ff^:  N 
And  then  : 

And 

'  Comm. :  ^j^f^clll  f^dMPlVl)^!  I  The  plant  is,  under  this  name, 
unknown  to  the  dictionaries. 
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drought  threaten  those  kings  in  whose  dominions  thej  are 
found." 

112.  When  a  stone  resists  splitting,  then  kindle  a  fire  with 
fiiel  from  Butea  and  ebony.  On  being  made  red  hot,  and 
sprinkled  with  milk  and  water,  the  stone  will  burst. 

113.  Or  boil  water  with  ashes  from  Mokshaka.^  When 
the  stone,  being  heated,  is  seven  times  sprinkled  with  this 
decoction,  joined  with  potash  from  reed-grass,  it  will  burst. 

114.  Butter-milk,  sour  gruel,  spirituous  liquor,  dolichos, 
and  jujube  fruits  mixed  together,  and  left  to  ferment  for  a 
week,  will,  by  being  used  in  sprinkling,  surely  make  a  stone 
burst,  after  it  has  been  heated. 

115.  Take  leaves  and  bark  of  Azadiracht;  stalks  of  sesa- 
mum ;  Achyranthes ;  ebony  fruits,  and  Menospermum.  The 
potash  of  all  these,  liquefied  with  the  stale  of  cows,  being 
poured  six  times  over  a  glowing  stone,  the  stone  will 
split. 

116.  117.— The  same  as  Ch.  50,  st.  25,  sq. 

118.  A  pond  extending  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west 
retains  the  water  much  longer  than  one  running  from  north 
to  south,  because  the  latter  is  more  often  exposed  to  rup- 
ture by  the  agency  of  billows  roused  by  the  wind.  Let  him 
who  wishes  to  make  such  a  pond  stem  the  conflux  of 
water  by  means  of  strong  timber,  or  make  the  dams  on 
every  side  from  stones  and  the  like,  the  soil  being  rendered 
hard  by  trampling  of  elephants,  horses,  etc. 

119.  The  banks  must  be  shaded  by  TerminaUa  Arjuna, 
banyan,  mango,  wavy-leaved  fig,  Nauclea  Kadamba,  along 
\\4th  Barringtonia,  rose-apple,  rotang,  Nauclea  Nipa,  Barleria, 
tal,  Acoka  and  Bassia,  intermingled  with  Bakula. 

120.  On  one  side  let  a  flood-gate  be  made,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  passage  be  built  with  stones,  and  let  a 
pannel  without  fissures  be  fixed  in  a  frame,  and  covered  by 
grit  heaped  up  against  it. 

121.  (For  clearing  the  water)  let  a  mixture  of  antimony, 
round  cyperus  grass,  Andropogon,  powder  of  Ko9ataka  and 
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emblic  myrobaLia,  combine*!  with  Stry*:hnoi  pot/itontm,  be 
yi\  irxto  a  welL 

1*2*2.  If  the  water  is  maddy,  sharp,  salt,  bad  of  taste  or 
not  pleaisant  of  odo-.ir,  it  will  by  this  mixtare  become  dear, 
ta'stef'il,  very  rice  of  smell,  and  possessed  of  other  good 
qualities. 

12-j.  The  asterisms  whkh  are  propitious  when  commencing 
the  sinking  of  wells,  are  Hasta,  Magha,  Anuradha,  Pushya, 
Lhaniishtha,  Uttara-Phalguni,  U.-Ashadha,  U.-Bhadrapada, 
Hohini  and  Qatabhishaj. 

1*24.  He  for  whom  a  well  is  made)  having  made  an  obla- 
tion to  Varuna,  has,  first,  to  cause  a  plug  of  banyan  wood  or 
rotang  to  be  put  into  the  soil  at  the  place  of  the  vein,  while 
he  honour*  it  with  flowers,  perfumes,  and  incenses. 

12-3.  I  have  formerly,^  after  studj-ing  the  opinions  of 
Baladeva  and  others,  set  forth  how  rain-water  is  got  after 

full-moon's  dav  of  Jvaishtha.      The  manner  how  to  find 

•  ft         • 

sprinjj-water  ha.s,  secondly,  been  told  by  me,  Taraha-Mihira, 
in  thLi  chapter,  thanks  to  the  Sages ! 


Chapter  LV. 
CtiUnre  of  Tree^i. 

1.  Considering  that  water  reservoirs  without  shade  on  the 
marj^in  are  not  lovely,  one  ought  to  have  gardens  laid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  water. 

2.  A  soft  soil  is  favourable  to  all  sorts  of  trees.  Let  one 
then  on  sow  se.-^amuni,  which  must  be  reaped  when  in  bloom. 
Tin's  is  the  first  work  to  prepare  the  ground. 

•J.  Then  plant  in  the  garden  or  by  the  house,  in  the  first 
pLicr-,  au.'^picious  trees,  as  Arishta,  Acoka,  Kottlcria,  Siris, 
and  i'riyangu- trees. 

4,  o.  liread-fruit,  Aroka,  plantain,  rose-apple,  Lakucha, 
pomegranate,  gra^^e,  Palivata,  citron,  and  Gnerttura  racemosa^ 
are  trees  that,  on  being  smeared  with  cow-dung,  should  be 

'  Ck.  23,  I,  sqq. 
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planted  by  dips,  or  carefully  grafted  on  tlie  root-stump  or 
stem  (of  a  different  tree).^ 

6.  Trees  having  no  branclies  yet,  must  be  transplanted 
in  the  dewy  season ;  those  that  have  their  branches  developed, 
in  winter-time ;  and  those  that  are  possessed  with  goodly 
stems,  in  the  rainy  season,  care  being  taken  that  they  are 
stationed  in  the  particular  direction  suiting  them  severally. 

7.  Let  trees,  when  being  transplanted,  be  smeared  all 
over  the  stem  down  to  the  root  with  ghee,  root  of  Andro- 
pogon,  oil  wax,  worm-seed,  milk,  and  cow-dung. 

8.  The  planter,  duly  purified,  has  to  pay  honour  ta  the 
tree  with  washing  and  unguents  before  planting  it.  The  tree, 
once  set,  will  show  the  same  foliage  as  it  had  before. 

9.  When  the  trees  have  been  planted,  they  need  to  be 
watered  morning  and  evening  in  summer;*  during  the  day 
in  the  cold  season,  and  whenever  the  soil  is  dry  during  the 
rains. 

10,  11.  Rose-apple,  rotang,  V&nira-rotang,*  Nauclea,  glom- 
erous  fig,  Terminalia  Arjuna,  citron,  grape,  Lakucha,  pome- 
granate, Dalbergia,  Karanj,  Tilaka,  bread-fruit,  Timira,  and 
Spondias,  are  the  sixteen  trees,  which,  according  to  generally 
received  opinion,  require  a  moist  ground. 

12.  The  greatest  space  to  be  left  between  two  trees  is  twenty 
cubits ;  the  middling,  sixteen  ;  and  the  smallest,  twelve. 

13.  Trees  which,  by  growing  too  near  one  another,  touch 
each  other,  and  get  their  roots  intermingled,  are  hindered, 
and  do  not  yield  fruit  properly. 

^  The  reading  ^fnnV  is  preferable  to  l|i||id,  l)ecanse  the  latter 
does  not  occur,  for  aught  we  know,  but  in  the  sense  of  "  end  of  summer  "; 
yet,  etymologically,  it  might  as  well  signify  "  within  summer-time." 

'  Vetasa  and  vdntra  clearly  denote  two  varieties  of  rotang;  the 
Indian  lexicographers  know  nothing  about  the  difference ;  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  plants  they  are  not  to  be  trusted,  at  least  the  edited  works  of 
Amara,  etc 


-.     •  -  »  .  t 


a  «  .  ,  •a.'j  a  ^  .       _ 

-   .'  .-.  c.-ai'  ^  a'.a-a  i  7^ ri': ^'^^ ^i :r:*l  i-rtxi:".:  .c  :r  r::.g,  nnxed  wizh 
I }...-,:.'.'.    v^i.-.f':.   ">:£::.-,  -.•rSini  :li-  ai.i  "tarlrv.  will  be  coo* 


i . .  .  -.   1  i  ':.-  .lii  ."-^  ..-.^  2T  .:5-^  •::  :^-r  m::a  ah-i  bv: 
..  *:•  ^-.    .a'-;«-;>:.*'r.  hi.rJ'j^  ij.  1  3^1^:1:*-  i:  nil  tiioea-  sprinkle 
..  i.  r:J.x^.  .:^  ::  i^'j  -  /     »i^-  ::  irii^z  irim  ai.<=trp  aad 

•  •%  a. 'a. .a  «a  ^*/'^       A.aa  ■«       .•         '.  .a    -  aa'  •    '  4<A>1>     rf         Vfc         SC3u 


••  .•.-.,  -.;.':  ^  /';..*•  •.:  r.  aar.  ::_•:  ■  ::  -Aitcr,  aad  one  :W«i 

..-.'.  .'\  .\  V;  r-;  '.i*':laV  :  - '.  .-:1  Tv*;:::  o'.T-i-i.^.  and  surumi« 
;..*-.'*:  '•..'■!.  r! .-.:.  o:  :.  .j  i:.l  'I->.r  :  ::.  :reui»:L,  with,  an  addition 
'.:  :.-..- ^!  a'/v.r  ir.'i  ra,j*i--. ■>:•:,  l-^:  ::  b«i  plant^il  in  a  prepared 
- ...,  sr'vr  '';.*  c.iv-.'    livi-j  spriiJdcd  wi:h  milk  and  water^ 

■  •  •  •  ^    •    • 

An  if'jiitiUa    -  'U  palajt ;  a  prfi.it ha  =  V)pa.»if  ;  a  'Iroita  =  '23if> paiad, 
'  M'lr*!  ;i"-;rar*riy,  a.i  to  the  ^^n*^r:il  purport,  the  Coium. :  1|^  ^^1" 

siT^JT  I  ^jjm  I  ^ffTw^cTfWrfsm  '4iiiti<}a^vAiM?h«i  ^tw 
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21.  £ven  a  tamarind  produces  a  sprout  when  sprinkled 
with  a  compound  of  ground  rice,  pease,  and  sesamum,  with 
flour  and  stale  flesh,  and  afterwards  repeatedly  suffumigated 
with  turmeric. 

22.  For  making  the  wood-apple  shoot,  they  use  a  combi- 
nation of  eight  roots,  viz.  the  root  of  Echites,^  emblic 
myrobalan,  Grislea,  Gendarussa,  thick-leaved  rotang,  and 
S&ryavalli,^  Sy&m-lat&  and  Dalbergia. 

23.  The  recipe  is  this :  let  the  wood-apple  seed  remain 
during  a  hundred  pulsations  ^  in  milk  that  has  been  boiled, 
mixed  with  the  before-mentioned  compound  of  eight  roots, 
and  afterwards  wholly  refrigerated  ;  dry  the  seed  every  day 
in  the  sun's  rays ;  repeat  this  for  a  month,  and  then  plant  it. 

24.  Dig  a  round  pit,  a  cubit  in  diameter  and  twice  as  deep, 
fill  it  with  such  water  as  is  described  above ;  wait  until  the  pit 
is  dry  and  have  it  parched ;  *  then  smear  it  with  honey  and 
ghee,  along  with  ashes. 

25.  Fill  it  up  again  with  ground  pease,  sesamum,  barley, 
and  clay ;  add  to  it  an  infusion  from  a  mixture  of  water  with 
fish  and  flesh ;  pound  all  this  until  it  becomes  a  thick  mass. 

26.  Plant  the  seed  at  a  depth  of  four  digits,  and  sprinkle 
it  with  an  infusion  of  water  blended  with  fish  and  flesh. 
Soon  will  a  tendril  with  nice  sprouts  cover  the  porch  in  an 
astonishing  way. 

27.  28.  Any  seed,  being  steeped  a  hundred  times  in  a 
paste  of  Alangiimi-fruit,  or  in  its  oil,  or  (the  dregs  and  oil 
of)  Cordia,  will,  when  planted  in  clay,  impregnated  with 
hail-water,  sprout  instantaneously,  and  what  wonder,  that 
the  branches  should  be  loaded  with  fruits  P 

€|[**^«n  OfMfl^  I  Mr<*fii<^l  frl^^m*l*1  (see  st  2).   The  reading 
J^\m  for  4{lc^  has  been  noticed  in  the  vv.  rr. 

*  Comm.  ^«IT^^:  TQlfV^^I* 

'  The  plant  sHryavalli  is  not  explained  by  Utpala:  Jgim  TTf^TT  I 

^  The  reading  is  doubtful ;   Utpala  has  dl^l<UdH^>  and  explains 

TfT^n  (v.i.  j(v4t[)  <{^^^:  I 

^  Comm.  ^^^iffqifT  IT^f^- 
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20.  -10.  "Wlien  yon  wish  to  plant'  Cordia  aeeds,  take  the 
prenaurion  of  ^trlppin^  them  '^f  the  shell  and  of  steeping 
thftm.  in  the  shade.  .se^»>n  times  in  water  mixed  with  a 
thick  ^iicpi  tT-jm  Alanr^im-friir.s ;  then  mb  them  with 
bntfaloR''  d:in?.  and  Lay  r.hem  in  man-^re.  Bein^  afterwards 
plant#*d  in  clay  soaki*d  with  hail- water,  they  will  produce 
friit  '  ^n  to  viv   in  a  dav. 

31.  The  a.'^t^rwma  declared  bv  the  Seers  of  tranflcendental 
wi.vlom  to  he  favonrahle  to  the  planting  of  trees  are  the 
Fixed  aAteriAma  ''■.^.  the  three  UttarM  and  Rohini),  the  Vn<i 
a.st-ftn.^Tna  '>.  Anuraiiha.  Cinra,  ilrsrai^iraa,  and  Berati), 
M'ila.  VicakhA,  Tiahva,  f'ravan.i,  Ai?vini,  and  Haata. 


CHAPTflR  LVI. 

1.  IFaving  made  great  water  reserroirs  and  laid  out 
jTirdftrifl.  let  one  baild  a  temple,  to  heighten  one's  repatation 
and  merit. 

2.  \jit  him  who  wiahes  to  enter  the  worlds  that  are 
rear;hed  by  meritorioiw  df^-eds  of  piety  and  charity/  baild  a 

'  Tlie  rlpHnitions  of  hfapurta  all  agree  in  the  main  point.    Utpala 
f|iiot^4  4/>me  of  them  : 
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temple  to  the  gods ;  by  doing  which,  he  shows  both  (piety  and 
charity). 

3.  The  gods  use  to  haunt  those  spots  which  by  nature  or 
artifice  are  furnished  with  water  and  pleasure-gardens. 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  Lakes  where  groups  of  lotuses  like  umbrellas 
ward  off  the  sun's  darting  beams,  and  the  waters  receive 
access  of  brightness  by  the  rows  ^  of  white  water-lilies  pushed 
aside  by  the  shoulders  of  swans ;  where  swans,  ducks, 
curlews  and  paddybirds  utter  their  resounding  notes,  and 
fishes  repose  in  the  shade  of  Niculas  on  the  brinks ;  places 
where  rivers  flow,  having  curlews  for  their  tinkling  zone, 
singing  swans  for  their  melodious  voice,  the  watersheet  for 
their  cover,  and  carps  for  their  belt ;  regions  where  streams 
have  blooming  trees  on  the  margin,  comparable  to  ear- 
ornaments,  confluences  not  unlike  to  buttocks,  sandy  banks 
like  to  high-swelling  bosoms,  and  merry  laughter  from  the 
swans ;  tracts  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods,  rivers, 
rocks  and  cataracts;  towns,  with  pleasure-gardens:  it  is 
such  grounds  the  gods  at  all  times  take  delight  in. 

The  word  yajna  in  the  first  stanza  of  K&q.  is  taken  in  its  general 
sense  of  "act  of  religion'';  in  the  same  manner  are  "stndy"  and 
"  hospitality,"  two  of  the  yajnas,  i.e.  religious  duties.  In  Vedic  language 
f^gfUjif  means  "  merit  owing  to  deeds  of  piety,"  and  "  reward  of  piety  "; 
it  nearly  coincides  with  the  later  acceptation,  and  exactly  corresponds  to 
puny  a, "  pious  merit,"  and  "  reward  of  pious  deeds,"  e.g.  Ath.  V.  2, 12, 4 : 

*'  The  religious  merits  of  the  Manes  may  protect  us."  But  R.V.  10, 14, 8 : 

"  Meet  with  the  Manes,  with  Yama,  with  the  reward  of  pious  deeds  in 
the  highest  heaven."  The  sense  of  "  satisfaction  of  wishes,"  attributed 
to  the  Vedic  ishtdpdrta  in  the  Dictionary  of  B.  and  R.,  is  based  upon 
a  wrong  etymology,  and  is  discountenanced  by  all  the  passages  where 
it  occurs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  deriving  Uhtd  from  yaj^  the  Indians 
are  right ;  a  decisive  passage  is  Ath.  V.  7»  103. 

'  Read  qT^»  as  the  Gomm.  has  it,  for  cf)^* 
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&.  The  several  sons  of  soil  which  we  indicated,  wlien 
*rea::i:^  o:  ho-.ise-builiin2,  as  suitoi  to  BrahmazLS,  etc,  are 
iikv-wLse  recoaimerided  to  persons  of  the  difeient 
wL-in  they  wish  to  erec:  temples. 

10.  Let  the  area  of  a  temple  always  be  divided  into 
four  -iq'iares,  while  it  is  highly  commendable  to  place  the 
middle  door  in  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

11.  Tue  height  of  any  temple  must  be  twice  its  own  width, 
and  the  ui  >ht  of  steps  e-qual  to  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
hei;rht  'of  the  edifice  . 

12.  The  adjtum  measures  half  the  extent  ^of  the  whole^, 
and  has  its  separate  walls  all  around.  Its  door  is  ^  of  the 
adytum  in  breadth  and  twice  as  high. 

I'i.  The  -side- frame  of  the  d«x»r  has  a  breadth  of  J  of  the 
altitude ;  likewise  the  threshold ;  the  thickness  of  both  door- 
posts is  commonly  statc-d  to  be  equal  to  I  of  the  breadth. 

14.  A  door  with  three,  five,  seven,  or  nine-fold  side  frames 
is  much  approved.  At  the  lower  end,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
part  of  the  altitude  of  the  d«x>rp<jst,  should  be  stationed  the 
statues  of  the  two  doorkeepers. 

lo.  Let  the  remaining  part  be  ornamented  with  (sculp- 
tured; birds  of  good  augury,  Qrivrksha-figures,  crosses,  jars, 
couples,  foliage,  tendrils,  and  goblins. 

16.  The  idol,  along  with  the  seat  ^j\e.  pedestal),  ought  to 
have  a  height  c-f^ual  to  that  of  the  door,  diminished  by  ^,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  appropriated  to  the  image,  and  one- 
third  to  the  seat. 

17,  IS,  19.  Mem,  Mandara,  Kailasa,  Yimana-figure, 
Xandana,  Samudga,  Padma,  Garuda,  Xandin,  Yardhana, 
Kunjara,  Guharaja,  Yrsha,  Ilansa,  Sarvatobhadra,  Ghata, 
Sinha,  Kotunda,  Quadrangle,  Octangle,  and  Sixteen-angle, — 
these  are  the  names  of  the  twcntv  kinds  of  shrines.  I  now 
proceed  to  describe  their  characteristics,  following  the  order 
in  wliicli  tliev  have  been  enumerated. 

20.  Tlie  ileru  is  sexangular,  has  twelve  stories,  variegated 
windows,^  and  four  entrances.     It  is  32  cubits  wide. 
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21.  The  Mandara  is  30  cubits  in  extent,  has  ten  stories 
and  turrets.^ — The  Kailftsa,  too,  has  turrets,  and  eight  stories ; 
it  measures  28  cubits. 

22.  The  Yim&na  is  21  cubits  in  extent,  and  has  latticed 
windows.^ — The  Nandana  has  six  stories  and  sixteen  cupolas ; 
it  measures  32  cubits. 

23.  The  Samudga  (i.e.  round  box)  is  round.  The  Padma 
(Le.  lotus)  has  the  shape  of  a  lotus,  measures  8  cubits,  has 
one  spire,  and  only  one  story.' 

24.  The  Garuda  and  Nandin  show  the  form  of  the  sun- 
eagle,  are  24  cubits  wide,  must  be  constructed  with  seven 
stories,  and  adorned  with  twenty  cupolas.^ 

25.  The  Kunjara  (i.e.  elephant)  has  a  figure  like  an 
elephant's  back,  and  is  16  cubits  long,  and  broad  at  the 
bottom.  The  Guharaja  likewise  measures  16  cubits.  Both 
have  a  roof  with  three  dormer  windows.^ 

26.  The  Yrsha  {i.e.  bull)  has  a  single  story  and  one  turret, 
is  everywhere  round,  and  measures  12  cubits.  The  Hansa 
has  the  form  of  a  swan ;  and  the  Ghata,  being  shaped  like  a 
water-jar,  has  an  extension  of  8  cubits.^ 

'  Comm.  7fm^  ?RTiini: 

^  A  copious  description  of  diverse  Vim&nas  or  pyramidal  shrines  is  to 
be  found  in  Ram  Raz,  Arch.,  p.  51,  sqq. ;  and  p.  48. 

'  It  must  be  understood  that  the  signs  of  a  Padma  apply  also  to  a 
Samudga,  barring  the  shape. 

*  The  same  is  more  clearly  expressed  by  Kft<;yapa : 

^»TTWt  ^43***!^  t^ra^^  vjnjfin^  i 

^  The  Comm.  paraphrases   '4^^1i^|  by  ^^^itlR^l  (v.l.  •UT" 
(X^l) ;  in  K&^yapa  the  word  is  used  as  m.  or  n.  ^^(UIM* 
^  To  a  Hansa  belong  the  same  qualifications  as  to  the  Vrsha,  except- 


yjz')  ^2z  BBHAr-SAyHrrjk. 


:^*.  lz.=z  .'?:i^a  15  a  crii-iinr  Tr-.tr.  rar^^Te  aT:gk»fty  mud  ss 
o'.ver^  ly  lilies:  ::  £5  ^  cubit-  "sriir.  The  5jv*r  rexnaxzunp 
'viz.  Iicr-:r.i3,  Q*i.iriL?!-=r.  O.-^n/.e,  ani  Sixre^i-] 
i«re  csrk  ':r.  rie  in'-rricr  .  The  Q:i^dr^g!g  Has  fiT€ 
'■3r?.£:r*&*  tie  r«t  rjive  cr.e  cilv  .- 

20.  ^iO.  A  =v.ry 5  al:::.;ie  is  c:  1»>^  crafts,  according  to 
JIaya.  but  V;rrakirn:^n  priiLoiiiCTEa  ::  to  b&  (rf  3  cubits  and 
a  Lalf  ''■.^.  *4  di?::*  .  A*  to  tLis.  Lowever.  able  architects 
r.av.=:  declared  thit  in  reality  there  is  no  discrepancT  of 
opinion,  for.  if  you  a.ii  the  height  of  the  crown-work,*  tbe 
smaller  number  will  equal   the  greater  . 

ixiz  the  form.    A  Ghata  dif«z^  from  the  f'>rmer  in  elfacr  respects^  bat 

ha«  the  •ame  mmfier  of  -tone*  and  trsrret*. 

'  TTie  statement  lo  KV7yapa  i«  mach  more  explicit: 

•Hie  Comm.  add* :  cT^  irfftTTTTITftW  UI^I^HI  ^|4|Hl3i^|4« 

^  Tlie  word  kapotap'iUk'i,  properly  "  dove-ridg«,  dove-lisi,*  maj  be 
rendered  by  croMrn-work,  fillet,  ^ble-ed^,  and  even  by  comioe.  In 
Tamil  kapotakam  U  explained  as  being  "a  moulding  in  masonry";  gee 
Winslow*^  Tarn.  Diet.,  i.  v.  Ram  Rdz,  .\rch.,  p.  24,  says :  "  A  kapatam 
i^  a  section  of  mouldiug  made  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon's  head.  It  Is  a 
crowning  member  of  cornices,  pedestals,  and  entablatures.  When  em- 
ploye<I  in  the  latter,  it  often  connects  utility  with  beauty,  inasmuch  as 
the  beak  of  the  bird  is  so  placed  as  to  ser\'e  the  purpose  of  a  spoat.*' 
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31.  Herewith  are  the  characteristics  of  temples  described 
in  compendious  form;  it  contains  (in  the  main)  the  whole 
treatise  composed  by  Garga  on  it.  Of  the  voluminous  works 
by  Manuy  etc,  have  I,  in  writing  this  chapter,  only  taken 
notice  in  as  much  as  I  remembered. 


Chapter  LVII. 

On  Diamond-Plaster. 

1,  2,  3.  Unripe  ebony  fruits,  unripe  wood-apples,  blossoms 
of  silk  cotton,  seeds  of  Boswellia,  bark  of  Dhanvan,  and 
acorus;  combined  with  these  substances,  boil  a  drona  of 
water,  and,  when  the  mass  has  sunk  to  an  eighth  of  the 
volume,  take  the  sediment,  which  combine  with  the  following 
substances :  turpentine,  myrrh,  bdellium,  marking  nut,  resin 
of  Boswellia,^  and  of  Shorea,  linseed,  and  Bilva-fruit.  The 
paste,  being  mixed  with  these,  is  termed  Diamond-plaster. 

The  same  author  notices  (p.  51)  that ''  the  spout  may  be  made  to  spring 
from  the  head  of  a  lion,  etc."    With  this,  cf.  Utpala's  definition  : 

^MldMlHfl^i^JfUi^  ^rf^rf'^Whnf^ ftlfgWT^  4ig|^^^  l  and 
also  Vi^vak.  6,  767 : 

Neither  kapotapdlikd^  nor  its  synonym  vitanka,  have  the  meaning  of 
"dovecot,"  as  Colebrooke  renders  them  in  his  Amara-Kosha.  They 
never  occur  in  that  sense,  and  cannot  by  any  means  have  such  a  mean- 
ing, on  account  of  their  etymology.  Vitanka  is  exactly  the  English 
"  fillet,"  in  its  different  acceptations ;  it  denotes  more  generally  also 
gable-edge,  battlement.  Colebrooke's  error,  strange  to  say,  has  been 
perpetuated  in  all  dictionaries ;  the  more  reason  now  to  draw  attention 
to  it. 

^  Utpala  defines  kunduru  to  be  the  resin  of  Deodar,  ^€|^|^a^fl|* 


4.  ni*  rlir^r.  riil^zi^L- U  ic  le  izzl^  cc  tbe  roofed  of 


rr-vr:?.  iii  r.i-T'*':ili-  :  fr::r.  tl^r?^  i?  •rXTT^:*:'=d  a  5€COod  sort 

7.  Ar.-,-:-r:r  j-l^^^rrr  r-ernL-e-i  Q.ij.?:-dia2i:.::i '  is  prepared 
fr'.rr.  r.vrr.  c:  c:":^*.  r."i£i'>r^.  ii.i  sr-i:?.  ii^-hair.  bo&lo- 
i'.M':.  &r-i  c.-^-lii-r..  o::i.r.:r.rii  "w::!  Aza-iirscbt,  wc-od-apple. 


*.  A  rr-iiture  cf  ci^'-t  p''.rr::r.5  of  I-e^i.  two  p>rrions  of 
r,':l:-rr--;t;il.  a^i  cr.-r  T.'.r.:::i  •::    :r:r.-n5t  is  mentioned  bv 


CHA:-r7.?.  L^^IL 


1.  Tr.'r  ir.'ialk-st  pir:::le  of  du^:  l-eoomins  risible  where 
*;.';  r«r.  r:.:r.«:s  xY.TO'r/ri  a  li'^ice  is  to  be  considered  an  atom. 
In  fijr:%  i)At  is  tr,o  r'r-t  of  all  measures. 

2.  Ari  arorn.  a  particle  of  d'i=-.  a  tail-hair's  end,  a  nit,  a 
Vr.i"/:,  a  barl-'.vcorr;,  and  a  d: ;,':*.  are.  succossiTelv.  eiirht  times 

■  OirriTfj.  ^-vf^  c|IHl^«!^  :  r'ifh/tinam  in  ^neral  means  "any 
jilariir  \s}i]f]itT  ouf.  ^'i^*  to  tak**  an  airinsr:"  sometime*  "a  window'*  i$ 
iuttiui\f*\  Itv  It,  otlicr  tirn(*«  the  Hat  "  n^tf "  of  an  Indian  h«M]$e.  lo  the 
latter  acr#:»'jitatiori  it  i-  here  ii***d  !»y  Utpala.  and  frwjiienlly  el«ewlieiv, 
*..{f.    Katlirt-arit-^ajf.   fC,,    1-,  H^^TJl^MK^^HMi:;    103,    162, 

'  7*he  rorii|mrative  siitlix  ^/r<i  here  denotes  a  resemblance,  or  maj  be 
f'Xprp^ved  hy  ''almost,  Mimewhat,  qiia«i";  a»  in  afra/ara,  a  mnle« 
l»ro|K'rly  "  ^iiia^i-horsp.'*  The  same  interchan^  of  signiBcations  is 
friiiiid  ill  priiyoM^  |iro|»erly  "  more,"  Greek  ttXcioi',  and  then "  resem- 
liliiig",  almost." — The  Comm.  exhihits  the  form  vajratala. 
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larger  than  the  preceding  measure.^    One  digit  is  also  the 
module. 

3.  One-third  of  the  altitude  of  the  door  of  a  temple,  di- 
minished by  one-eighth,  is  the  measure  for  the  seat  of  the 
image ;  the  idol  itself  is  twice  as  high. 

4.  The  face  (of  a  statue)  is  twelve  of  its  own  digits'  long 
and  broad.  Nagnajit,  however,  notes  a  length  of  fourteen 
digits,  which  is  a  measure  for  Dravidas  (barbarians).^ 

5.  The  nose,  forehead,  chin,  and  neck  are  four  digits  (ie. 
modules)  long ;  likewise  the  ears ;  the  jaws  two  digits  long 
and  broad.     The  chin  is  two  digits  broad. 

*  The  Comm.  quotes  a  parallel  passage,  the  former  stanza  of  which 
recars  in  Manu,  viii.  132,  whereas  the  latter  wholly  differs : 

^fTWRHTI^  m^  M<k^  j^  T^:  I 

im^f  Tici:  TnTTWRT  ^^:^  HT^  n 

From  an  unknown  author  are  the  verses  quoted  by  B&p(i-Deva  in  his 
edition  of  the  Siddh&nta-Qir.  p.  52 : 

^  Digit  has  here  no  absolute,  but  a  relative  value ;  it  is  the  module 
and  equal  to  .^^  of  the  whole  height  of  the  idol,  or  ^^  of  idol  and  seat 
together.  Comm,  e|iWI<^I^Tf^nyrU|ir<<*l^l  UUiHi  fifi^  7!^ 

«n<4«*iiu!Ri^nSd  irt^^w^fw*  ^r?rr  ?i^  HPft  'Rw 

Wnf :   I  ^  'ir^RTS^lfr  Wff^l  I   «l^l<SirM^4{t^Ul7i  TrfTRT- 
'  Comm.  cWraf  •IMHAcI^ 

^t^lPl  ?reT ^lipJ TTOT^t  s5ifq>«  ^'W;! 
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6.  The  forehead  is  eight  d.  in  breadth.  Two  d.  further 
ofif  are  the  temples,  being  of  four  d.  The  ears  are  two  d. 
broad. 

7.  The  upper  margin  of  the  ear  should  be  made  in  the  aame 
straight  line  with  the  brows,  and  at  4|  d.  distant  (from  the 
latter).  The  ear-hole  and  the  eminence^  near  it  lies  in  the 
same  line  with  the  extreme  eye  comer. 

8.  Yasishtha  puts  the  space  between  the  extreme  ^e 
comers  and  eyes  at  four  d.  The  under  lip  measures  one 
digit,  and  the  upper  lip  one  half. 

9.  The  dimple  above  the  lip  is  half  a  digit.  The  mouth 
must  be  made  four  d.  in  extent  and  one  d.  and  a  half  in 
thickness ;  an  opened  mouth  is  of  three  d.  in  the  middle. 

10.  The  nostrils  extend  two  d.;  at  the  end  of  the  nostrils 
rises  the  nose,  two  d.  higli.  The  intcryening  space  between 
the  eyes  is  of  four  d. 

11.  The  hole  of  the  eye  measures  two  d. ;  the  eyes  as 
many ;  the  ball  is  equal  to  J  of  the  eye's  measure,  and  the 
vision*  of  the  pupil  is  ecjual  to  one-fifth  of  the  ball.  The 
aperture  of  the  eye  is  one  digit. 

12.  The  brows,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  have  an 
extent  of  ten  d. ;  the  thickness  of  the  line  representing  the 
brows  is  half  a  digit.  The  interstice  between  the  brows  is 
of  two  d.,  so  that  a  single  brow  is  four  d.  in  extent. 

13.  The  streak  of  hair  should  be  made  equal  (in  extent) 
to  the  brows  conjoined,  and  half  a  d.  thick.     At  the  end  of 

MfjTM^'^d  U  At  tlic  further  comer  is  tlie  juncture,  as  it  were,  of  two 
eyelids ;  licnre  the  term  wtraprahandha  :  similarly  the  same  is  called 
sandhi  in  Sii(;rutu,  ii.  p.  303. 

^  Coinni.  fWTTraWrf^^  JiilO-  Tl"!*  >»  "ffht  if  we  take 
kumdri  or  kanlnikd  in  the  sense  of  the  pupirs  innermost  part ;  cf. 
Su(;rutn,  ii.  p.  •M)3 : 

it  must  he  taken  into  account  that  the  vision  in  the  pupil  requires  a 
larger  measure  in  t»culpture  than  in  nature. 
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the  eyes  must  be  delineated  the  inner  corner,^  one  d.  in 
extent. 

14.  The  head  is  thirty-two  d.  in  circumference,  and  four- 
teen in  extent  {i.e.  apparent  width).  In  a  picture,  however, 
only  twelve  of  them  are  visible,  twenty  not  visible. 

15.  The  face  and  the  hair,  put  together,  make  up  sixteen 
d.  in  length,  as  Nagnajit  states  it.  The  neck  has  a  width  of 
ten,  a  circumference  of  twenty-one  digits. 

16.  From  the  neck  down  to  the  heart  it  is  twelve  d. ;  from 
the  heart  to  the  navel,  as  many ;  the  same  interval  is  pre- 
scribed to  be  kept  from  the  centre  of  the  navel  down  to  the 
penis. 

17.  The  upper  legs  measure  twenty-four  digits ;  the  lower 
legs  likewise ;  the  insteps  ^  four  d.,  and  the  feet  equally  so 
(in  height). 

18.  The  feet  are  twelve  d.  long,  and  six  broad ;  the  great 
toes  are  three  d.  in  length,  and  five  in  circumference;  the 
second  toe  is  three  d.  long. 

19.  The  remaining  toes  should  be  less  by  one-eighth,  in 
succession.    The  prescribed  elevation  of  the  great  toe  is  1 J  d. 

20.  The  (measure  of  the)  nail  of  the  great  toe  is  by  the 
expertB  set  down  at  f  d. ;  that  of  the  other  toes  at  ^  d.,  or  a 
little  lessened  for  each  succeeding  toe. 

21.  The  circuit  of  the  leg  at  the  extremity  is  stated  to  be 
of  fourteen,  and  the  breadth  of  five  d. ;  but  in  the  middle 
part  the  width  is  seven,  and  the  circumference  twenty-one. 

22.  The  knees  are,  in  the  middle,  eight  d.  in  thickness, 
and  twenty-four  in  circumference.  The  upper  legs  are,  in 
their  middle  part,  fourteen  d.  thick,  their  circuit  being  double. 

23.  The  hip  is  eighteen  d.  broad  and  forty-four  in  circuit. 
The  navel  is  one  d.  in  depth  and  in  extent. 

24.  The  circumference  of  the  middle,  at  the  height  of  the 
navel,  is  of  forty-two  digits.     The  space  between  the  two 

^  The  inner  corner,  karaviraka,  is  also  called  mdshikd  in  a  quotation 
from  Kd^yapa. 

^  ^I^^PMcS)  (»ic.) ^  ^ftiji ^?3R^ra  Tfir  Tfftr%  I  This  cakkalikam 
or  cakkalikd  looks  like  a  Prftkrt  form  of  the  diminutive  of  cakra,  **  disc." 

VOL.  VI. — [new  SE&IE8.]  22 


pu:»>   i*r  *;:r-r3?:-      TiA  i:rr:pdt*  lt*  six  i.  ligiiSB-  iip  ^  m 

J..  T:^h  i^ni-r  rL^LK-zTr.  fi  ;lr  -rrjer  end.  sbnaeiL  md  mt 
r':^h  vT-s:  'v^l-^  i-jr-"?-      TLt  piln.  i§  six  brcai  BZid  Buvui 

'.!:.:  -ivs.!-^: :  *':.^  rlri'-izirTT  i?  t«:_:iil  :■:•  ilr  fc»rr-£2igcr  and 

ii*  T:.':  ::-'-•--'•:  iiu^^  ii-i-r  t-w:  vf^tf.  viile  the  other 
r.:-^-.r-  r.i*  .v  -.irr:??:.     Tlr  nei^rirt  cf  a  r.ail  is  equal  to  half  a 

a  ^  m  » 

.i*f.  Xz.  '.Tr.cj^  h:.'S.i  \^.  rTrr-es-'t-E-i  ii.  ?::ci.  a  vartliat  its 
f?*;  ■-,::.  ::.';:.•,  'ir^*=.  '.rr-ir:.-rL:?.  a^Li  i-T-wird  f:»rm  be  in  agico- 
Tj.'::."  -kI::.  i-.f.- '. v-:.:rv.    Ev  rosr.es*:i.^  :lr  required  character- 

.'>  ».  It4v.^.  •.:.':  s.L  ::  DiCaritla.  and  Baii.  the  son  of 
V.'vyjr-^s.  i:-:  a  Lur-ir-.-i  ar.d  :w^r.TT  •dibits  in  height:;  the 
'/:.■>,  ?i''y.:';.":.^'  vo  •.:,::>  \'-.::,'j  ■::  :lr  areat-est.  middling,  or 

•;].  ''i:  L'.rl  V:-'r.:.-^  miy  In:-  r-rpre^vLTe-d  either  with  eight 
:in;>.  V. >:.  i'-yiT.  'jt  wit:-  two  irn:*.  his  breast  being  marked 
r>v  r:j':  C::v;4*'r-ji-f:^'"jr(;  ar.d  adorr.ed  with  the  Eauftiibha 

'52.  If*:  U  'iu.'ki-h  a*  1:::  biO*>om.  cliid  in  a  vellow 
-.how-  a  V  r'::i»:  f'a'^:'.-,  wf::jrr  earrings  and  a  topped  crown,*  and 
La-  *;i'-'  Ji":k.  (:).<:<,  -hou'iior.s,  and  arms  thick. 

'i>.  In  }jis  ri;rht  hands  he  b.urs  a  sword,  a  club,  and  an 
arrow,  wl.j'l^-  wVn  the-  fuurth  Laiid  he  bestows  his  blessings.' 
In  }ii\  \*:\\  Jjaiids  U  a  Vjw,  a  buckler,  a  discus,  and  a  conch.' 

'  Tlitf  Monl  kinta  i«  a  ^r'liii-Prakrt  form  nf  a  word  that  has  been  lost 
in  Skr.y  Init  <-uiviv<-.  in  tlif*  Liitin  crhta.     Similarly  the  Skr^  Jatkt 
han  itn-i'h  out  nf  Jajftara,  drftik  yaa'Tt]p, 

^  1Jlf«d^*  ^"  in  tli«  tfxt  i*.  a  mii»iirint  for  •<ra*. 
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34.  If  you  prefer  to  make  Yisbnu  four-armed,  let  one  hand 
be  represented  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  bestowing  his 
blessing,  and  the  other  holding  a  club;  this  for  the  right 
side ;  in  the  left  hands  is  the  conch  and  the  discus. 

35.  Of  a  two-armed  image  the  right  hand  is  (represented 
as)  giving  a  blessing,  and  the  left  as  holding  a  conch.  In 
this  manner  let  the  idol  of  Yishnu  be  framed  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  happiness. 

36.  Baladeva  must  be  made  having  a  plough  in  his  hand, 
with  eyes  lively  from  drink,  and  wearing  a  single  earring. 
His  complexion  is  fair  like  a  conch  shell,  the  moon,  or  lotus 
fibre. 

37.  The  goddess  Ek^nan9&^  should  be  made  betwixt  Bala- 
deva  and  Krshna,  with  the  left  hand  resting  on  her  hip,  and 
with  the  other  holding^  a  lotus. 

38.  If  it  is  intended  to  make  her  four-armed,  then  let  her 
hold  a  lotus  and  a  book  in  her  left  hands,  while,  on  the  right, 
she  confers  a  boon  on  the  supplicants  with  one  hand  and 
holds  a  rosary  in  the  other. 

39.  The  left  hands  of  an  eight- armed  Ek&nan9fil  should 
contain  a  drinking  pot,  a  bow,  a  lotus,  and  a  book ;  the  right 
arms  a  gift,  an  arrow,  a  mirror,  and  a  rosary. 

40.  S&mba  is  figured  with  a  club  in  his  hand ;  Pradyumna 
as  handsome,  and  holding  a  bow.  Both  are  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  bearing  a  buckler  and  a  sword. 

41.  Brahman  (the  Creator)  has  four  faces,  a  drinking  pot 
in  his  hand,  and  is  seated  on  a  lotus.  Skanda  looks  boy-like, 
holds  a  javelin,  and  has  a  peacock  for  ensign. 

42.  Indra  has  a  white,  four-tusked  elephant,  in  his  hand 
the  thunderbolt,  and,  besides,  another  characteristic,  viz.  a 
third  eye  placed  horizontally  on  his  forehead. 

43.  Qiva  has  a  crescent  on  his  head,  a  bull  for  ensign,  and 

*  Ek&nanq&  is  one  of  the  forms  of  Durg^  in  her  quality  of  Hecate ; 
cf.  Kath&sarit-S.  53,  171. 

'  The  UDgraminatical  partic.  udvahatt  is  used  without  any  necessity, 
as  the  author  might  have  availed  himself  of  tlie3rd  pers.  udvakati.  All 
MSS.,  however,  agree. 
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a  third  eye  high  on  his  brow ;  in  one  hand  the  trident,  and 
in  the  other  the  bow  Pinaka.  Or,  also,  his  left  port  may 
consist  of  the  half-part  of  P&rvatl. 

44.  The  Buddha  ought  to  be  represented  seated  upon  a 
lotus,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  mankind,  with 
hands  and  feet  marked  by  lotuses,  with  a  placid  countenance, 
and  very  short  hair.^ 

45.  The  god  of  the  Jainas  is  figured  naked,  young,  hand- 
some, with  a  calm  countenance,  and  arms  reaching  down  to 
the  knees ;  his  breast  is  marked  with  the  Qrivatsa  figure. 

46.  The  Sun  ought  to  be  made  with  elevated  nose,  fore- 
head, lower  leg,  thigh,  cheek  and  breast,  and  dad  in  the 
dress  of  the  Xortherners,  so  as  to  be  covered  from  the  feet 
upwards  to  the  bosom. 

47.  He  holds  two  lotuses  growing  out  of  his  hands^  wears 
a  diadem  and  a  necklace  hanging  down,  has  his  face  adorned 
with  earrings,  and  a  girdle  ^  round  his  waist. 

48.  The  Sun  when  made  with  a  body  protected  by  a 
corslet,  a  complexion  fair,  like  the  interior  of  the  white 
water-lily,  a  smiling  and  placid  face,  and  a  light  crown 
brilliant  through  the  gems,  bestows  bliss  upon  the  maker. 

49.  A  statue  (of  him)  one  cubit  high  is  beneficial ;  one 
that  measures  two  cubits  in  altitude  brings  wealth ;  an 
image  of  three  cubits  promotes  peace;  and  one  of  four, 
abundance. 

50.  An  idol  (of  the  Sun)  with  excessive  limbs  bodes  peril 
from  the  monarch  ;  one  with  undersized  limbs,  infirmity  to 
the  maker ;  one  with  a  thin  belly,  danger  of  fJEimine ;  one 
that  is  lean,  loss  of  wealth. 

51.  Wlicn  it  shows  a  wound,  you  may  predict  the  maker's 
death  by  the  sword.  By  being  bent  to  the  left,  it  destroys 
his  wife ;  by  being  bent  to  the  right,  life. 

52.  It  causes  blindness  by  having  its  eyes  turned  upwards, 
and  care,  by  the  eyes  being  downcast.     These  good  and  evil 

^  Another  r.  has  mnila,  <*  ver}' dark'*;  a  third,  mntta,  *'  well  trimmed.** 

^  Read  f?f€f|f,  and  see  Diet,  of  B.  and  R.  i.  v.   The  word  is  takes 

from  the  Bactrian  aiwydohha. 
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tokens,  as  told  in  respect  to  the  Sun's  statue,  apply  to  all 
idols. 

53.  (For  the  construction  of  an  emblem  of  Qiva),  set  out 
in  the  length  the  (measure  of  the)  circumference^  of  the 
round  part,  and  divide  the  whole  phallus  into  three  portions^ 
of  which  the  part  at  the  bottom  must  be  quadrangular,  that 
in  the  midst  octangular,  and  the  rest  round. 

54.  Sink  the  quadrangular  portion  into  a  pit  in  the  earth, 
and  put  the  middle  member  into  the  cavity  of  the  pedestal. 
The  pedestal  is  visible  upwards  to  its  cavity,  in  all  directions, 
over  an  extent  equal  to  its  height.* 

55.  A  phallus  being  excessively  lean  and  long,  destroys 
the  country ;  one  which  has  lost  its  side,  tends  to  the  ruin  of 
the  town ;  one  damaged  at  the  top  is  pernicious. 

56.  The  host  of  divine  Mothers  have  to  be  made  with  the 
characteristics  corresponding  to  those  of  the  gods  whose 
names  they  bear.'  Revanta  is  figured  mounted  on  horse- 
back, with  Chase,  Sport,  etc.,  for  his  attendants. 

57.  Yama  holds  a  club,  and  is  seated  on  a  buffalo.    Yaruna 

^  i.e,  the  length  of  a  stone  slab,  piece  of  wood^  etc.,  destined  to  serve 
for  the  phallus,  should  be  made  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  upper 
part. 

^  This  is  awkwardly  expressed ;  Comm.  |(^^dA  H^rf?!  I  ^I^A|4{|Q) 

Utpala  is  wrong  in  taking  ^Wl^|<(  for  a  compound,  but  as  the 
round  portion  and  the  middle  part  have  the  same  altitude,  the  results 
remain  the  same.     fllU^^i  is  a  misprint  for  fljfu^lll. 

'Comm.:  ^QIUH  mV^^  ^HT  ^^lUrf^^lfl^^^t  ^^'^l^'f^f?! 
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is  mounted  on  a  swan,  and  bears  a  noose.    Kubera  is  oarried 
by  men,  wears  a  crown  bent  to  the  left,  and  has  a  big  bellj. 

(58.  The  chief  of  the  Goblins  is  represented  with  an 
elephant's  face  with  one  tusk,  a  prominent  belly,  bearing  a 
hatchet,  and  having  in  his  hand  a  turnip  of  very  dark  foliage 
and  root.)  * 

*  Comm. ;  Jf^  J{^  'JT^  ^'l^  ^tWft  ^TT  ^l^f^flf  I 

"^M^O^^*^  ^  ^FfrRrrar:  ftTre^  i 
^^ ^^^arsur:  M^*j<a  (?)  fiiOi*ii*i  i 

d^iM^  '^^TS  ^^Tf^  ^RfraM:  I 

For  I|^a:  we  Lave  jierbups  to  rend  iftlT^*  "  vt'ith  prominent  jaws." 
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Chapter  UX. 
Solemn  ingress  into  the  forest. 

1.  The  solemn  ingress  into  the  forest  ought  to  take  place 
on  a  day  propitious  to  the  maker,  calculated  by  the  astrologer 
and  boding  luck,  when,  morover,  the  auguries  are  favourable 
for  setting  out. 

2,  3,  4.  Trees  growing  on  cemeteries,  roads,  temple  pre- 
cincts, ant-hills,  public  gardens,  hermitages,  sacred  spots, 
near  river  confluences,  or  such  trees  as  require  being  watered 
from  jars,  or  such  as  are  stinted,  hurt  by  younger  or  up- 
springing  ti'ees  and  creepers,  or  injured  by  lightning  and 
wind,  or  fallen  spontaneously,  damaged  by  elephants,  sear, 
parched  by  fire,  or  inhabited  by  bees, — all  such  have  to  be 
avoided;  whereas  those  with  sleek  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruits, 
insure  good  luck.  On  going  to  the  tree  selected,  let  one  pay 
worship  to  it  with  an  oblation  and  flowers. 

5.  Propitious  to  Brahmans  are  Deodar,  sandal-tree,  Sami 
and  Bassia.  Soap-berry,  Pipal,  Khayir,  and  Bilva-tree  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Kshatriyas. 

6.  Terminalia  tQmentosa,  Khayir,  Seduari  and  Dalbergia 
promise  well  to  Vai9yas;  and  ebony,  Rottleria,  Terminalia 
tomentosa,  Terminalia  Arjuna,  mango  and  Shorea,  to  QMras. 

7.  Mark  the  quarters  on  the  tree,  as  well  as  its  upper  and 
lower  end,  since  a  phallus  or  an  idol  ought  to  be  thus  placed 
that  its  sides  are  turned  to  the  same  directions. 

8  Let  due  honour  be  paid  to  the  tree  with  milk  porridge, 
sweetmeats,  boiled  rice,  curds,  sesasum  seeds,  partially 
squeezed  out,^  spouted  cakes,'  and  such  like,  along  with 
spirituous  liquors,  flowers,  incense,  and  perfumes. 

9.  In  the  night  do  worship  to  the  gods,  Manes,  imps, 

^  Comm. 

^  Utpala  gives  no  definition  of  ullopikd,  which  at  any  rate  is  a  sort 
of  sweetmeat ;  ullup  means  "  to  bedrop,  to  spout,"  not  as  the  Diet,  of 
B.  and  R.  i.  v.  has  it,  **  to  pick  up,  to  take  out."        :    ;  ;'-:--  ?'  ;• 
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giants,   serpents,  demons,   goblins^  urchins^^   etc.,   and,   in 
touching  the  tree,  say  : 

10.  "  Thou  art  destined  to  serve  for  the  idol  of  such  and 
such  a  god.   Hail  to  thee,  O  tree !  accept  our  worship  fittingly." 

11.  ''  !May  those  beings  who  are  living  here,  on  receiving 
our  tribute  of  honour  paid  in  due  form,  take  up  their  abode 
elsewhere !  May  they  now  excuse  us !  Reverence  be  to 
them ! " 

12.  The  next  morning,  having  sprinkled  the  tree  with 
water,  begin  to  cut  it  on  its  north-eastern  side  with  an  axe 
smeared  with  honey  and  ghee,  and  proceed  cutting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  the  tree  always  to  your  right. 

13.  If  the  tree  comes  down  to  the  east,  north-east,  or 
north,  it  brings  good  speed ;  its  coming  down  to  the  south- 
cast,  south,  and  so  forth,  will  have  for  results,  respectively, 
burning  by  fire,  famine,  famine,  sickness,  loss  of  horses. 

14.  The  omens  observed  at  the  cutting  and  falling  down, 
as  well  as  the  tokens  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  timber-wood, 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  have  previously 
been  indicated  by  me  in  the  chapters  on  Indra's  banner  and 
on  house-building.  Those  have  to  be  taken  into  account  on 
this  occasion  also. 


Chapter  LX. 
Sdting  up  of  Statues. 

1.  Let  a  skilled  man  construct  in  the  north  *  or  east  a  shed 
for  the  inauguration  ceremony,  with  four  archways,  and 
covered  with  sprouts  from  auspicious  trees. 

2.  For  the  cast  side  of  the  shed  are  prescribed  variegated 
wreaths  and  streamers ;  for  the  south-east  side,  red  ones ;  for 
the  south  and  south-west,  black  ones. 

3.  They  must  be  white  in  the  west,  pale  yellow  in  the 

1  (3omm.   Ol^l^lll    f^nni)    1*6.   vexing   spirits,   or    in    Gennaa 
**  PoltergeiHter." 

'  ^rhe^&Juign:.  :\ii» ydmytli/ilm,  "in  the  south." 
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north-west,  variegated  on  the'  north  side,  and  yellow  in  the 
north-east. 

4.  An  idol,  being  of  wood  or  clay,  promises  long  life,  for- 
tune, strength,  and  victory ;  one  of  precious  stone,  tends  to  the 
weal  of  the  people  at  large ;  a  golden  one  yields  prosperity. 

5.  One  of  silver  bestows  renown ;  one  of  copper,  increase 
of  progeny.  A  statue  or  phallus  of  stone  insures  a  great 
acquirement  of  ground. 

6.  An  image  being  hurt  by  a  pin  kills  a  person  of 
eminence  and  the  family ;  one  being  damaged  with  a  pit, 
produces  diseases  and  endless  calamities. 

7.  After  smearing  (with  cow-dung)  a  plot  of  ground  within 
the  shed,  and  strewing  it  with  sand,  then,  with  sacrificial 
grass,  lay  the  head,  pillow,  and  feet  of  the  statue  on  a  throne. 

8.  9,  10.  Let  the  image,  with  the  head  to  the  east,  be 
bathed  with  an  infusion  of  wavy-leaved  fig,  Ptpal,  glomerous 
fig,  Siris,  and  banyan,  mixed  with  all  sorts  of  auspiciously 
named  plants,  with  sacrificial  and  other  grass,  with  clay  dug 
up  by  elephants  and  bulls  from  mountains,  ant-hills,  con- 
fluences, river  banks,  and  lotus-grown  lakes,  joined  to  water 
from  holy  bathing-places  and  the  five  products  of  cows,^  the 
whole  combined  with  scents  and  water  containing  gold  and 
jewels.  Let  the  bathing  be  performed  amid  the  sounds  of 
various  musical  instruments,  solemn  shouts,  and  the  recital  of 
holy  texts. 

11.  Eminent  Brahmans  have  to  mutter  prayers  addressed 
to  Indra,  in  the  east ;  prayers  to  Agni,  in  the  south-east ; 
for  doing  which  they  ought  to  be  honourably  rewarded. 

12.  Let  the  special  priest  make  an  oflering  also  to  Fire, 
with  prayers  addressed  to  the  god  whose  idol  is  being  con- 
secrated. The  symptoms  of  the  fire  have  been  indicated  by 
me  in  treating  of  the  raising  of  Indra's  banner. 

13.  A  fire  wholly  shrouded  with  smoke,  turned  to  the  left 
and  casting  sparks  at  every  instant,  is  not  auspicious.  The 
reciting  priest's  failing  in  his  memory  or  stepping  forward  is 
pronounced  to  be  unpropitious. 

^  Viz.,  cow's  stale,  dang,  milk,  cards,  and  ghee« 
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14.  When  tlie  statue  has  been  bathqd,  olad  in  a  new 
garment,  smartly  adorned  and  honoured  with  flowers  and 
perfumes,  let  the  person,  whose  function  it  is  to  set  it  up,  put 
it  on  a  nicely- spread  bed. 

15.  After  the  sleeping  idol  has  been  consecrated  with 
wakes,  dancing,  and  song,  they  have  to  proceed  to  its  setting 
up  at  a  period  indicated  by  the  astrologer. 

16.  Let  the  image,  worshipped  with  flowers,  ung^uentii 
amid  the  sounds  of  horns  and  musical  instruments,  be  led, 
with  all  precaution,  round  the  shrine,  in  such  a  Tnanner  that 
the  latter  is  always  kept  on  the  right  side.^ 

17.  Thereupon,  make  a  copious  oblation  to  treat  Brahmans 
and  fashionable  people,  and,  after  a  piece  of  gold  has  been 
deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  seat,  let  the  image  be  placed 
upon  the  base. 

18.  By  particularly  honouring  the  setter-up,'  astrologer, 
Brahmans,  fashionable  people,  and  carpenter,  one  shall  in- 
herit good  things  in  this  world,  and  heaven  in  the  next. 

19.  The  priests  of  Vishnu  are  generally  styled  Bh&gavatas; 
those  of  the  Sun,  Magi;  of  Qiva,  Ash-smeared  priests;* 
those  of  the  divine  Mothers,  are  termed  Adepts  in  the  rites 
of  the  Mothers'  circle ;  those  of  Brahman,  Priests ;  the 
followers  of  the  all-benevolent  Saint  {Le,  the  Buddha)  are 
known  as  Q^kyas;  those  of  the  Jinas,  as  Naked  Monks. 
These  different  priests  have  to  perform,  agreeably  to  the  rule 
peculiar  to  each  sect,  the  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  god  of 
whom  they  are  the  devotees. 

20.  21.  The  raising  of  idols  is  favourable  when  the  son  is 
in  his  northern  course,  the  moon  during  the  bright  half  of 
the  month  being  stationed  in  a  sign,  half-sign,  etc.,  of 
Jupiter's  domain,  an  immovable  sign  and  immovable'  ninth- 

*  Coinm.  MI>4Mdlfil(W^:  I 

»  Comiii.  ^q^J4Kn<'*lfl*<  I  c^'^ll««l^<^lP*^!{^«m^^^^^^«llg^MlMP^l- 
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part  being  on  the  horizon^  the  benevolent  planets  standing  in 
the  fifth,  ninth,  first,  fourth,  seventh,  or  tenth  House,  and  the 
malign  in  the  Houses  of  Increase  (i.e.  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh),  whilst  the  lunar  asterism  of  the  date  may  be  some 
of  the  fixed  or  mild  ones,^  Qravana,  Tishya  or  Svftti,  on  a  fit 
day  of  the  week,  Tuesday  excepted. 

22.  Here  have  I  given  in  succinct  form  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  ceremony  that  tends  to  the  weal  of  everybody,  but 
in  the  work  of  S&vitra's,  the  inauguration  and  setting  up  are 
treated  separately* 


Chapter  LXI. 
Signs  of  Cows. 

1.  Henceforth  I  give  a  brief  account  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  good  and  evil  signs  of  cows  which  Par&cara  of  yore 
communicated  to  Brhadratha.  As  a  general  rule,  all  cows 
are  of  good  omen ;  yet  I  will  enumerate  the  divers  charac- 
teristics in  conformity  to  authoritative  lore. 

2.  Kine  with  dripping,  filthy,  coarse,  or  mouse-like  eyes 
bring  no  good ;  nor  those  that  have  wavering,  flat  horns,  are 
dark  red  or  of  the  colour  of  donkeys. 

3.  4.  Cows  with  ten,  seven,  or  four  teeth,  with  drooping 
hornless  head,  depressed  back,  short  thick  neck,  a  middle 
shaped  like  a  barleycorn,  split  hoofs,  a  blackish  excessively 
long  tongue,  very  slender  or  very  big  ankles,  too  large  hump, 
lean  body,  and  haying  too  few  or  superfluous  limbs,  are  held 
in  bad  esteem. 

5.  A  bull,  too,  exhibiting  the  same  characteristics,  brings 
no  luck  ;  nor  does  one  that  has  too  big  and  excessively  hang- 
ing testicles,  a  breast  wholly  covered  with  veins,  cheeks 
covered  with  thick  veins,  and  one  that  urines  in  three  diverg- 
ing jets. 

6.  A  bull  of  russet  or  dark  red  colour,  with  cat's  eyes, 

brings  no  good,  though  he  has  value  for  a  Brahman.     An 
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animal  with  black  Kps,  palate,  and  tongue,  and  contmoallT 
blowing.  Ls  pernicious  to  the  flock. 

7.  A  bull  that  has  the  colour  of  a  black  aatelope,  hmm 
a  white  belly,  makes  too  much  dung,  is  possessed  with  a 
gross  gland  and  huge  horns,  must  be  parted  with,  although 
he  be  home-bred :  if  not,  he  will  bring  ruin  upon  the  flock. 

S.  A  bull  being  partly  ashy,  partly  red  of  colour,  with  dark 
spots  on  his  members  and  cat's  eyes,  brings  no  lock,  not  eTen 
to  Brahmans,  should  they  accept  such  a  one. 

9.  Bullocks  that  being  put  to  the  carriage  move  on  in  a 
manner  as  if  they  drew  their  feet  out  of  the  mnd,  and  have 
a  slender  neck,  timid  eyes.,  and  a  depressed  back,  are  not  fit 
for  carrvin?  loads. 

10,  11,  12.  But  such  as  have  soft  yet  compact  red  lips, 
small  buttocks,  a  red  palate  and  tongue,  small,  short  and 
erected  ear?,  well-shaped  belly  and  straight  legs,  somewhat 
red  and  compact  hoofs,  a  broad  chest,  a  great  hump,  a  sleeky, 
soft  and  thin  skin  and  hair,  rei  and  slender  horns,  a  thin  tail 
reaching  to  the  ground,  red  eye-comers,  a  long  breath, 
shoulders  like  a  lion's,  a  thin  and  small  dewlap, — such  are 
esteemed  as  bein?  ^ood  runners. 

13.  Bullocks^  showing  hair-crinkles  which  are  turned  to  the 
left  on  the  left  side,  and  others  running  to  the  right  on  the 
right  side,  and  having  legs  like  those  of  a  roe,  bring  good  Inck. 

14.  Such  as  have  eyes  hued  like  the  beryl-stone,  or  snr- 
rounded  by  a  white  circle,*  or  formed  like  a  water-babble, 

'  It  neftd  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  the  Domin.  case  auadmkak,  it 

nngrammatiral. 

llip  corresponding  |ia.<sa^  of  Panu^ara,  however,  has : 

TTiftp^  ^^I'NrwT  TW^rttfiflfc:  I 
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and  exhibit  thick  eyelids  and  unsplit  ankles,  are  highly 
valued,  and  all  of  them  fit  for  carrying  loads. 

15.  A  bullock  having  a  wrinkled  snout,  a  cat-like  face, 
being  white  on  the  right  side,  or  else  resembling  in  colour  the 
red  water-lily,  dark  lotus,  or  lac,  and  furnished  with  a  nice 
tail,  is  equal  to  a  horse  in  speed. 

16.  An  animal  with  a  scrotum  hanging  low,  a  sheep^s 
belly,  squat  groins  and  breast,  is  certainly  fit  for  burden  and 
travel,  equal  to  a  horse  in  speed,  and  conducive  of  good 
results. 

17.  A  white  one  with  russet  eyes,  or  with  red  horns  and 
eyes,  with  a  large  mouth,  is  termed  a  "  swan,"  ^  and  declared 
to  promise  good  luck,  and  to  be  the  increaser  of  the  flock. 

18.  A  motley  one  with  a  tail  touching  the  soil,  with 
reddish  groins,  red  eyes,  and  a  big  hump,  will  soon  render 
his  owner  the  possessor  of  Fortune. 

19.  Others  also,  of  any  colour,  but  having  one  leg  white, 
bode  good.  Where  one  with  absolutely  auspicious  signs  is 
not  procurable,  another  of  partially  good  promise  is  ac- 
ceptable. 


Chaptee  LXII. 
Signs  of  Dogs. 

1.  A  dog  that  has  three  feet  furnished  with  five  nails, 
but  the  right  fore-foot  with  six,  whose  lips  and  muzzle  are 
red,  that  has  a  lion's  gait,  and  smells  the  ground  in  going, 
the  tail  being  shaggy,  the  look  like  a  bear's,  the  ears  hang- 
ing and  soft, — such  a  dog  being  kept  in  a  house  promises  ere 
long  great  luck  to  him  by  whom  he  is  fed. 

2.  A  bitch  with  five  nails  on  each  foot,  but  six  on  the 
left  fore-foot,  with  eyes  surrounded  by  a  white  circle,  with 
crooked  tail,  and  having  a  brown  colour  and  hanging  ears, 
protects  the  domain  of  the  feeder. 

*  In  a  similar  case  we  should  use  the  term  "  phcenix."  When  a  learned 
man  is  called  paramahansoy  it  may  be  rendered  by  "  a  great  phoenix." 
In  fact,  both  hansa  and  '  phoenix '  were  symbolical  names  of  the  Son. 
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Chapter  LXIII. 
Signs  of  Cocks. 

1.  A  white  cock  with  straight  wings  and  talons,  with  red 
face,  nails,  and  crest,  and  crowing  sonorously  at  the  end  of 
night,  brings  weal  to  the  king,  his  subjects^  and  horses. 

2.  A  cock  with  a  barleycorn-shaped  neck,  or  of  the  hue 
of  a  ripe  jujube  fruit,^  or  big-headed,  or  glittering  with 
many  colours,  is  much  prized  for  fighting,  whereas  one  of  the 
hue  of  honey  or  bees  insures  victory.  Any  cock  differing 
from  such  as  described,  with  a  weak  and  small  voice,  or 
halting,  is  not  esteemed. 

3.  A  hen  with  soft  and  pleasant  voice,  with  sleek  body, 
bright  face  and  eyes,  likewise  promises  to  kings  fortune, 
renown,  triumph  and  success. 


Chapter  LXIV. 
Signs  of  Tortoises. 

1.  A  tortoise  being  hued  like  crystal  or  silver,  variegated 
with  dark  streaks,  with  a  body  round  as  a  pot,  and  with  a 
nice  backbone,  or  having  a  rosy  body  speckled  with  dots  like 
white  mustard  seeds,  promotes,  when  kept  in  the  house,  the 
grandeur  of  any  prince. 

2.  A  turtle  dark-huod  like  coUyrium  or  bees,  variegated 
with  dots,  perfect  in  limbs  and  body,  or  one  with  a  thick 
neck  and  a  head  like  a  snake's,  equally  tends  to  the  weal  of 
realms. 

3.  A  tortoise  shining  like  beryl-stone,  with  a  thick  neck, 
a  triangular  shape,  a  nice  backbone,  and  well-concealed 
cavities,  is  likewise  of  goo<l  augury.  Let  kings,  for  the  sake 
of  auspiciousness,  keep  the  animal  in  an  artificial  pond,  or  in 
a  basin  supplied  with  water. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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to  the  obscure  records  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  and  in  priority 
of  date  bring  us  more  than  20  years  nearer  to  the  first 
occupation  of  Bengal  by  Muhammad  Bakhty&r  Khilji  in 
600  A.H.  As  in  the  larger  and  almost-regal  treasure  troye 
of  Kooch  Bihdr,  the  specimens  in  the  present  instance  proye 
to  be  essentially  of  home  or  indigenous  fabric.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  northern  piece  of  the  supreme  Sultan 
of  India,  they  are  one  and  all  the  produce  of  the  mints  of 
Bengal  proper,  and  mark  with  singular  fidelity  the  varied 
incidents  of  the  alternate  rise  and  fall  of  the  provincial 
governors  during  the  unsettled  relations  existing  between 
suzerain  aud  vassal  from  a.h.  614  to  627,  when  Altaiwiyli 
came  into  real  and  effectual  possession  of  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  his  Empire. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  facts  disclosed  by  these  few 
pieces  is,  that  the  rich  and  comparatively  undisturbed 
territory  of  Bengal  felt  the  want  of  a  supply  of  ailrer 
money  long  before  a  similar  demand  arose  in  the  harassed 
provinces  of  the  north-west.  The  southern  coins  date,  as  far 
as  can  be  seen,  some  nine  years  prior  to  Altamsh's  earliest 
effort  at  a  silver  coinage  in  his  northern  dominions ;  and  eyen 
Biziah's  silver  money  of  deferred  date  bears  every  token  of 
exclusive  manufacture  in  the  subordinate  Lakhnauti  mint. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  testimony  of  Minh&j-us-Sirij, 
to  the  effect,  that  on  the  first  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the 
Muslims,  they  found  no  metallic  or  other  circulating  media 
of  exchange  except  that  supplied  by  coicn'es  ;  ^  even  the  com- 
promise of  the  mixed  silver  and  copper  jit  ah  of  the  various 
Hindu  dynasties  of  the  central  Bdjput  tribes  was  unknown 
in  the  sea-board  marts  of  the  south. 

The  chronicles  of  the  proximate  kingdom  of  Orissa,  whose 
boundaries  touched  if  they  did  not  often  trench  upon  the 
ancient  kingdom  of    Gaur,^  explain   how  so  infinitesimal 


'  Mr.  Stirling  says,  under  the  Gaiign  Yunsii  line,  for  a  period  of  nearlj  four 
centuries  (fntm  a  d.  1132),  the  boundaries  of  the  Kiij  of  Oiissa  may  be  stated  as 
follows  :....*'  North,  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tribeni  or  Trivcni  ghat  abora 
Hilgli,  thr()u;:h  IJishenpiir,  to  the  fnmtier  of  Pa1k(im:  East^the  rirer  H&gli  and 
the  sea.*' — As.  lies,  xv.,  p.  164.  Hunter,  i.,  p.  280.  **  To  the  north  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Saras watf  lies  the  broad  and  high  Tribeui  Ghiit,  a  magnificent  flight  of  atapsi 
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and  largely  distributed  a  currency  was  able  to  supply  the 
wants  of  so  rich  and  essentially  commercial  a  population. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  official  records  preserved  in  the 
Temple  at  Pdrij  that  although  there  was  no  silver  money 
in  use,  gold  in  convenient  weights,  if  not  in  the  form  of 
absolute  coin/  was  freely  interchangeable  with  the  more 
bulky  heaps  of  cowries.  In  these  same  official  Palm'leaf 
documents  we  find  the  powerful  King  of  Orissa,  Anang 
Bhim  Deo  (a.d.  1174-1201),  describing  the  geographical 
limits  of  his  kingdom,  specifying,  with  close  exactitude,  its 
now  proved  superficial  area  (39,407  square  miles) ;  and  adding 
that,  as  the  revenues  of  his  predecessors  of  the  Kesari  line 
had  amounted,  with  a  more  limited  extent  of  territory,  to 
15,00,000  marks  of  gold,  so  his  own  added  boundaries  had 
raised  the  State  income  to  35,00,000  marks.  Mr.  Stirling 
(our  most  trusted  Revenue  authority),  relying  upon  still- 
extant  local  tradition,  defined  the  mark  at  5  mdskas*  weight  ;* 
while  Dr.  Hunter,  under  later  and  more  vague  native  in- 
spiration, pronounces  it  to  be  i  of  a  kariskd,  which  measure 
may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  local  pronunciation  of  the  old 
widely-spread  karska  of  Manu,  corresponding  with  the  normal 
weight  of  the  gold  suvarna,  i.e.  80  rat  is.  ^  Taking  the  rati  at 
1*75  grains,  this  will  make  Mr.  Stirling's  return  amount  to 
43-75  grains  (5  x  5=25 ;  25  x  1-75=43-75)  per  mark;  where- 
as Dr.  Hunter's  estimate,  under  the  same  figures,  would  only 
produce  35  grains  (140-^4=35) ;  but,  as  he  assumes  the 
modern  kariskd  to  be  equal  to  "  one  Toldk  or  one  Rupee  "  of 
our  modern  system, — the  amount  of  which  however  he  does 
not  further  define,* — and  taking  the  180  grain  total  as  the 

said  to  have  been  built  by  Mukund  Deo,  the  last  Gajpati  of  Orissa." — Blochmann, 
As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1870,  p.  282. 

^  On  the  above  occasion,  likew^ise,  a  new  coin  and  seal  were  stnick  by  the 
E&ja's  orders,  with  the  titles  which  are  used  to  this  day  by  the  Khtirda  R&jas, 
who  claim  to  represent  the  majesty  of  this  once  powerful  race.  The^  run  thus : 
Vira  Sri  Oajapati^  Oaureswara^  etc.  "  The  illustrious  Hero,  the  Gajapati  (Lord 
of  Elephants),  sovereign  of  Gaura  (Bengal),  Supreme  Monarch  over  the  rulers  of 
the  tribes  of  Utkala,  Kern&ta,  and  the  nine  forts,"  etc. — Stirling,  As.  Res.  xv.,  p.  272. 

'  Asiatic  Researches,  xv.,  p.  27 1.  Mr.  Stirling,  however,  seemed  to  imagine  that 
the  sum  named  for  the  total  revenues,  as  tested  by  this  estimate,  was  too  high ; 
but  later  investigations  fully  support  the  reasonable  measure  of  the  King's  boast. 

3  J.R.A.S.,  II.,  pp.  169,  170.     Chronicles  of  the  Pathfin  Kings,  p.  221. 

*  "  Orissa,"  a  continuation  of  the  **  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal/'  (London,  Smith  & 

VOL.  VI. — [new  8E&IBS.]  23 
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test,^  the  result  is  not  far  removed  from  3Ir.  Stirling's  earlier 
estimate  under  the  old  regime; — producing,  in  effect,  a  retarn 
of  45  grains  for  the  mark  (180-i-4=45).  But,  singular  to  say, 
if  we  revert  to  the  more  ancient  standard  of  the  fataraiiika, 
or  lOO-rati^  weight, — a  metric  division  which  was  reprodaoed 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  authorized  tankah  of  the  Pathin 
dynasty,  and  to  which  we  have  to  allow  a  theoretical  weight 
of  175  grains, — Dr.  Hunter's  \  toidh  will  come  out  to  the 
exact  second  place  of  decimals  of  the  43'75  (176-5-4=s43'76), 
obtained  from  Mr.  Stirling's  data. 

The  determination  of  the  true  weight  of  the  rati  has  done 
much  both  to  facilitate  and  give  authority  to  the  comparison 
of  the  ultimately  divergent  standards  of  the  ethnic  king- 
doms  of  India.  Having  discovered  the  guiding  fiitiY,  all  other 
calculations  become  simple,  and  present  singularly  con- 
vincing results,  notwithstanding  that  the  basis  of  all  these 

Elder,  1872),  i.,  pp.  316,  317.  Dr.  Hunter,  like  myself,  has  endearonred  to  nuikfi 
his  antiquarian  researches  instructive  in  their  application  to  the  defects  of  oar 
own  ^ovemnicnt  in  India.  conse(]ucnt  upon  the  too  frequent  disregard  of  the 
superior  local  knowledge  and  hereditary  instincts  of  the  races  we  are  appointed  to 
rule  over. 

After  enumerating  the  ascertained  totals  of  the  revenue  of  the  prorinee  at 
various  periods,  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  **  From  time  immemorial  Orina,  like 
some  other  parts  of  India,  has  used  a  local  currency  of  cowrie:  When  the  pio- 
vince  passed  into  our  hands  in  1803,  the  public  accounts  were  kept  and  the 
revenue  was  paid  in  these  little  shells."  We  "  however  stipulated  that  the  land- 
holders should  henceforth  pay  their  land-tax  in  silver,  ana  fixed  the  rate  of  ex- 
change at  bViQ  eowrii'8  to  the  nipee."  (In  1804  the  official  exchange  was  5120, 
and  the  practical  rate  of  exchange  from  6460  to  7680.)  ....  "Mad  our  fizat 
administrators  contented  themselves  with  taking  payment  in  silver  at  the  eorrent 
rate  of  the  cowrie  exchange,  the  Orissa  land-tax  would  now  have  been  double 
what  it  is  at  present.  But  had  they  resolved  to  collect  it  at  a  eiaia  Taluation, 
according  to  Akbar's  wise  policy,  it  would  now  be  more  than  aunble ;  for  the 
prices  of  food  have  rather  more  than  doubled  since  1804.  The  system  of  paying 
the  land-tax  by  a  ^ain  valuation  ap|>ears  to  me  to  be  the  best  means  of  giving 
stability  to  the' Indian  revenues." — Orissa,  ii..  p.  172.  Dr.  Hunter  had  not  seen  my 
notice  of  '*  The  Revenues  of  the  Mughal  Empire  "  (Triibner,  1872)  when  this  waa 
written.  I  had  equally  appreciated  the  equity  and  suitableness  of  the  system  of 
estimate  by  agricultural  prtnluce,  which  had  come  down  to  Akbar's  time  from 
the  earliest  dawn  nf  the  civilization  of  the  nation  at  large;  but  I  had  to  con- 
demn Akbar  for  introducing  a  new  clement  in  the  shape  of  a  settlement  to  be 
paid  in  silver,  on  the  average  of  the  prices  of  previous  years — an  assessment  be 
hoped,  in  defiance  of  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  Indian  seasons,  to  make  im- 
mutable ;  furnishing,  in  effect,  the  leading  idea  wo  so  unwisely  followed  in  tbat 
deplorable  measure,  Lord  Cornwallis's  '*  Permanent  Settlement  of  BengaL" 

*  Prinsep's  Essays,  U.T.,  p.  7. 

*  Chronicles  of  Fathdn  Kings,  pp.  3,  167,  223,  224  (note).  Dr.  A.  Weber,  ill 
the  ZeitKchrift  for  1861,  p.  139.  cites  the  parallel  designation  of  l^tOm  Kriiki^ailm, 
from  the  text  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda  (eirea  800  b.c!).  The  commentator  wea 
the  local  name  above  quoted. 
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estimates  rests  upon  so  erratic  a  test  as  tbe  growth  of  the 
seed  of  the  Ghiiij&  creeper  (AbrtM  precatorim),  under  the 
varied  incidents  of  soil  and  climate.  Neverthelesa  this 
small  compact  grain,  checked  in  early  times  by  other  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  is  seen  to  have  had  the  remarkable  faculty 
of  securing  a  uniform  average  throughout  the  entire  continent 
of  India,  which  only  came  to  be  disturbed  when  monarchs, 
like  Shir  Sh&h  and  Akbar,  in  their  vanity,  raised  the  weight 
of  the  coinage  without  any  reference  to  the  number  of  rati9 
inherited  from  Hindu  sources  as  the  given  standard,  officially 
recognized  in  the  old,  but  altogether  disregarded  and  left 
undefined  in  the  reformed  Muhammadan  mintages. 

I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the 
other  technical  questions  bearing  upon  the  general  subject ; 
and,  without  recapitulating  the  investigations  elsewhere 
given  at  large,^  I  may  state  generally,  that  I  understand 
the  rati  to  have  been  1*75  grains,  the  lOO-rati  piece — re- 
produced in  the  ordinary  Dehli  tankah — 175  grains.  The 
R&jput/^^a/,  composed  of  mixed  silver  and  copper,  preserved 
in  the  early  Dehli  currencies  of  the  Muslims,  is  tjV  *Vi  value 
of  the  175-grain  silver  coin ;  but  the  number  of  jitah  in  any 
given  composite  piece  was  dependent  upon  the  proportional 
amount  of  the  silver  added  to  the  ruling  cc^per  basis. 
The  kdnif  like  the  jitaly  is  -jV  of  the  tankah ;  but  the  kdni 
is  found  to  be  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
divisor,  applicable  alike  to  land  and  other  measures,  pre- 
serving its  more  special  identity  in  the  southern  peninsula. 
Both  terms  have  now  been  found  in  conjunction  on  a  single 
piece  of  Metropolitan  fabric,  where  the  y«Ya/  is  authoritatively 
declared  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  kdni}  In  more  advanced 
days  under  the  Pathans,  immense  quantities  of  pieces  were 
coined  to  meet  the  current  exchange  answering  to  -yV  or  \  of 
the  tankah;  and  under  Muhammad  Tughlak,  amid  other 
useful  breaks  in  the  too-uniform  descending  scale  of  the 
small  change,  a  new  division  was  introduced,  in  the  form 

»  Numismatic  Chronicle  (n.s.),  iv.*  P.  40»  ^  9^99-    J.R.A.S.  (n.s.)  II.,  pp.  160, 
166,  168.     Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings  of  Dehli,  pp.  161,  252. 
'  Path&n  Chronicles,  coin  No.  207,  p.  252.    See  also  pp.  218,  219. 
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of  a  T^,  or  ^.U'kdni  piece,  which  sabseqaentlr 
Irr^own  bA  the  Bhck  tankah} 

It  would  appear  that  the  normal  or  coiiTeiitional  imte  «if 
exchaDge  of  the  precious  metals  mechanicallT  aooepled  in 
India  from  the  earliest  times  was  as  sQyer  to  gold  8:1; 
cjpper  to  silver  64:1.  Of  course  these  rates  were  coa- 
stantly  liable  to  fluctuation.'  Indeed,  we  can  tnoe  tlie 
ef&^:t  of  the  influx  of  the  gold  of  the  Dakhin,  after  its  con- 
quf:st,  in  the  fall  of  that  metal,  evidenced  by  the  obYiona 
readjustment  of  the  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coiiimge 
at  the  Imperial  seat  of  GovemmenL'  But  the  copper  nta 
mu.st  have  had  a  very  extended  lease  of  immutability,  as  this 
ratio  of  64 : 1  was  maintained  from  the  most  primitire  ages 
up  to  the  time  of  Sikandar  Lodi  (a.d.  I4S8-1517}. 

\si  regards  the  application  of  these  data  to  the  examples 
specially  under  review,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bengal  ailTer 
coinage  was,  from  the  first,  deficient  in  weight  in  reference 
to  the  corresponding  issues  of  the  Dehli  mint ;  but  the  Dehli 
si  Ivor  coins  were  avowedly  designed  to  fall  in  with  the  oon- 
current  gold  pieces  of  identical  weight,  and  of  full  standard 
in  metal :  whereas  we  must  suppose  that  the  Lakhnauti  silyer 
pi^*.';c'.s,  in  introducing  a  new  element,  were  graduated  to  ex- 
change  in  even  HuniH  against  the  extant  gold  currency  of 
Ijr'iigal  and  Orissa.  Now  the  gold  mark  weighed^  as  we 
have  seen,  4375  grains,  which,  with  gold  as  1  to  8  of  silrer, 
would  require  3o0  grains  of  the  latter  metal  as  its  equiva- 

1  r  W8H  miataken  in  my  first  impression  that  the  Bengal  tmnkakt  themielTM 
mi '/lit  have  a  claim  to  this  ohnoxious  desi^ation.    J.R.A.S.f  II.,  p.  160. 

2  1  n  Akbar's  timo,  even,  the  progressive  alteration  in  the  value  of  gold,  naes 
HO  imirh  uccclcratcd,  had  only  reached  the  proportion  of  9' 4: 1.  Chroniclet,  p.  424. 
J.U.A.S,  II.,  p.  63. 

'  i'uthfin  ChroniclcSf  p.  239.  In  my  previous  article  in  thii  Joummi, 
I  wiis  l(;d  by  Ibn  liatutuh'H  indiscnminato  use  of  the  terms  "Dirhama  and 
]>iiiitrrt,"  in  their  local  applicition  in  Bengal,  to  suppose  that  his  deAnition  of 
coin  exchanges  referred  to  the  rt.'lutive  values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  it 
in  s'l  far  HUpporte<l  my  estimate  of  1  :  8  (J.R.A.S..  II.,  p.  61,  note  1).  I  now  Sti4 
tliiit  tiiwar(is  the  chiseof  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak's  reign,  the  exchange  had  oome 
for  the  moment  to  be  1 :  10  (Chroniclis, p.  227),  in  lieu  of  the  orainarj  1:S. 
T\it:  iiitire  difficulty  of  the  ob.seure  psissage  in  the  Journal  of  the  Afirieaa 
VfiVMirtT  has,  however,  bf^en  set  at  rest  by  the  more  comprehensive  tablet  of 
v:i|iH-<i  furnished  by  the  f^yptian  traveller  Shaikh  Mub&rak  Ankati  (Notices  et 
Kvtniits,  xiii.,  p.  61  ^,  which  shows  that  the  dinar  of  silver  (i,t,  the  UmhmX^  ww 
ti|iiiil  to  8  dirhamt  (hasht-kdni).    See  also  Elliot's  Historians,  iii,  pp.  677,  682. 
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lent,  or  itvo  175-grain  tankaha,  reconciling  alike  the  fours  of 
the  Hindd  ideal  with  the  fives  and  tens  of  Muslim  predilec- 
tion ;  but  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  local  gold 
was  not  refined  up  to  a  high  state  of  purity,  this  defective 
standard  may  readily  account  for  the  corresponding  reduction 
of  a  few  grains  on  the  full  total  of  the  silver  pieces,  equally 
as  it  may  have  justified  the  acceptance  of  a  lower  totwh  in 
the  silver  itself. 

Later  in  point  of  time,  under  Bah&dur  Shdh  (710-730  a.h.), 
the  progressive  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  is  more  definitively 
marked  by  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  silver  piece  to 
the  uniform  standard  of  166  grains,^  in  contrast  to  the  169 
grains  which  are  preserved  in  some  of  the  primary  issues 
here  described  (Nos.  6,  7). 

The  central  figure  in  the  historical  tableau,  illustrated  by 
these  introductory  coinages,  stands  prominently  to  the  front 
in  the  person  of  Ghias-ud-din  'Awz — an  outline  of  whose 
career  I  now  append. 

GkidS'Ud'din  ^Atvz  bin  Al  Husain. 

Hisfim-ud-din  'Awz  Khilj\  a  native  of  Qhor  in  Afghan- 
istan, on  joining  Muhammad  Bakhty&r  Khilji  in  Bengal, 
was  entrusted  by  that  commander  with  the  charge  of  the 
district  of  Gangautri.*  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
important    military  division  of   Deokot,*  }sj  Kutb-ud-din 

*  J.R.A.S.  (n.8.)  II.,  p.  167.  The  new  and  nnwom  pieces  in  the  Eoooh  Bihftr 
trouvaille  averaged  166  grains;  and  the  earlier  issues,  of  188,  189  ^pdns,  found 
with  them,  had  generally  been  reduced  in  weight  to  correspond  with  the  later 
official  standard. 

>  Variants  ^.J^ ^Ct^J^  Text,  p.  IM,  and  MSS.    I  hare  preserred 

Stewart's  version  of  the  name  in  my  text,  but  the  site  of  Oanga%Uri  has  not  been 
identified.  There  is  a  town  called  Gurguri  (24''  23',  86''  bb')  on  the  line  of 
country  between  Bih&r  and  Nagore,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  of 
any  mark.  There  is  also  a  celebrated  fort  of  high  antiquity  on  the  same  line  of 
communication,  named  Ghid6r  (24"  63',  86°  bb'),  which  may  have  served  as  an 
outpost  of  the  Bih&r  bead-quarters. 

3  Deok6t  (lat.  26°  18',  long.  88°  31'),  the  chief  place  in  Gangar&mpCir  (dis- 
trict of  Din&jptir),  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Damdamah.  Hamilton  states 
that  "  it  received  its  present  appellation  from  its  having  been  a  military  station 
during  the  early  Munammadan  Government"  (p.  60).    Muhammad  Bakhty&r, 
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Aibeg's  representative  commissioner  in  the  South-east,  and 
with  his  aid  eventually  defeated  Muhammad  Sh(r&n  and 
the  other  confederated  Khilji  chiefs.^  On  the  definite  ap* 
pointment  of  'Ali  Mard&n  Khilji  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal  by  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg,  he  paid  his  devoirs  to  the 
new  Viceroy  by  meeting  him  on  the    Kusi,  and  acoom* 

after  his  first  success  against  the  King  of  Bengal  at  Nuddea  (lat.  23*  25',  long. 
88°  22'),  contented  himself  with  destroying  that  town,  and  withdrew  his  troops 
nearer  to  hb  base  of  communications,  to  a  position  about  90  miles  to  the  north* 
ward,  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  future  Lakhnautf,  Deok6t  again  being 
some  60  miles  N.N.E. 

Minhftj-us-Sir&j,  in  describing  Lakhnanti,  at  a  later  date  6541  a.h.),  mentions 
that  habitations  were  located  on  both  sides  of  the  Gang^,  out  that  the  citj  of 
Lakhnauti  proper  was  situated  on  the  western  bank.  The  author  adds,  that  an 
embankment  or  causeway  (Jj)  extended  for  a  distance  of  ten  days'  journey 

through  the  capital  from  Deok6t  to  Nagore  in  BTrbhAm,  (lat  23°  6C^^  long, 
sr  22').— Stewart's  Bengal,  p.  67.  Persian  text  of  TabakJit-i-Nisiri,  pp.  161, 
162,  243.  A(n.i-Akbari.  ii.  p.  14.  Elliot's  Historians,  ii.,  p.  318;  iii.  p.  112. 
BcnneU's  Map,  p.  66.    Wilford,  As.  Res.  ix. ,  p.  72. 

The  subjoined  curious  notice  of  the  distnoution  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bengal  shortly  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest  has  been  pre- 
served in  Hamilton's  Hinaust&n.  The  compiler  does  not  give  his  specific 
authority. 

"  Dunng  the  Adisur  dynasty  the  following  are  said  to  have  been  the  ancient 
geographical  divisions  of  Bengal.  Oour  was  the  capital,  forming  the  centre 
aivision,  and  surrounded  by  five  great  provinces. 

"1.  Barendra,  bounded  by  the  Mahananda  on  the  west;  by  the  Padma,  or 
great  branch  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  south ;  by  the  Kortoya  on  the  east ;  and  by 
adjacent  govcmmonU  on  the  north. 

**  2.  Bangga,  or  the  territory  east  from  the  Kortoya  towards  the  Brahmaputra. 
The  capital  of  Bengal,  both  before  and  afterwards,  having  long  been  near  Dacca 
in  the  province  of  Bangga,  the  name  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  to  the 
whole. 

*'  3.  Bagri,  or  the  Delta,  called  also  Dwipa,  or  the  island,  bounded  on  the  one 
side  by  the  Padma,  or  great  branch  of  the  Ganges ;  on  another  by  the  sea ;  and 
on  the  third  by  the  Hoogbly  river,  or  Bhagirathi. 

"  4.  Rarhi,  bounded  by  the  Hoogbly  and  the  Padma  on  the  north  and  east, 
and  by  adjacent  kingdoms  on  the  west  and  south. 

*'  6.  Maithila,  bounded  by  the  Mahananda  and  Gour  on  the  cast ;  the  Hoogbly 
or  Bharirathi  on  the  south  ;  and  by  adjacent  countries  on  the  north  and  west/' 

**  B(ulal  sen,  the  successor  of  Adisur,  is  said  to  have  resided  partly  at  Gour,  but 
chiefly  at  BikrampUr,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Dacca."  BoUal  sen  was  succeeded 
by  Lakshmana  sen,  who  was  defeated  by  Muhammad  Bakhty&r.  The  author 
continues,  *'It  is  possible  that  the  R&ja  only  retired  to  his  remote  capital, 
BikrampCr,  near  Dacca,  where  there  still  resides  a  family  possessing  considerable 
estates,  who  pretend  to  be  his  descendants.  We  also  find  that  Soonergong,  in  the 
yicinity  of  BikrampOr,  continued  to  be  a  place  of  refuge  to  the  Gour  malcontents, 
and  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  long  after  the  overthrow  of  R&ja  Laksmana." 
-—Hamilton's  Hindust&n  (1820),  i.,  p.  114. 

Text,  p.  168 — jy  ^  J^cUiSl^y^^l^  J  Jjj^^ 
Stewart's  Bengal,  p.  51.    loot's  Historians,  it.,  p.  816. 
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panied  him  to  Deokot^  where  he  was  formally  installed  in 
power.  When  Kutb-ud-din  died  at  L4hor,  in  607  a.h.,  'Ali 
Mard&n  assumed  independence  under  the  title  of  'Al&-ud-din ; 
but  after  a  reign  of  about  two  years,  he  was  slain  by  the  Khilji 
nobles,  and  His&m-ud-din  was  thereupon  elected  in  his  stead 
(608  A.H.).  History  is  silent  as  to  when  he  first  arrogated 
kingly  state,  and  merely  records  Shams-ud-din  Altamsh's 
expedition  against  him  in  622  a.h.,  with  the  object  of  en- 
forcing his  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  crown,  when,  after 
some  doubtful  successes,  peace  was  established  on  the  sur- 
render of  38  elephants,  the  payment  of  80  laks  [of  tankaha  ?], 
and  the  distinct  recognition  of  Altamsh's  suzerainty  in  the 
public  prayers,  with  the  superscription  of  his  titles  on  the 
local  coinage.  The  Emperor,  on  his  return  towards  Dehli, 
made  over  the  government  of  Bih&r  to  'Al&-ud-din  Jani,  who, 
however,  was  not  long  left  undisturbed,  for  the  Southern 
potentate  speedily  re- annexed  that  section  of  his  former 
dominions, — an  aggression  which  was  met,  in  a.h.  624,  by  the 
advance  of  Ndsir-ud-din  Mahmud,  the  eldest  son  of  Altamsh, 
in  force,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Ghi&s-ud-din  'Awz  on  distant 
enterprises,  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  new 
seat  of  Oovernment.  In  the  subsequent  engagement  the 
Bengal  army  was  defeated,  and  Ghi&s-ud-din  killed,  after 
a  reign  estimated  by  the  local  annalist  at  12  years.^ 

This  is  all  the  information  we  are  able  to  gather  from  the 
incidental  biographical  notices  furnished  by  our  sole  authority, 
Minhaj-us-Siraj,  that  most  intelligent  employe  of  the  Hulers 
of  Dehli,  and  welcomed  visitor  at  the  Court  of  Lakhnauti  in 
A.H.  641,  where  he  saw  and  appreciated  the  material  under- 
takings of  this  self-made  king,  whose  memory  he  lauds  en- 
thusiastically. A  tribute  Altamsh  had  virtually  anticipated, 
when  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  behold  the  glories  of  his 
adversaries'  capital,  in  627  a.h.,  and  then  conceded  the  tardy 
justice  of  decreeing,  that  in  virtue  of  his  good  works, 
Ghi&s-ud-din  'Awz  should,  in  his  grave,  be  endowed  with 

^  Allowing  'AU  Mard&n  from  607-8  to  609-10,  this  leayes  an  intenral  up  to 
612,  during  which  His&m-ud  din  'Awz  was  content  to  remain  head  of  the  Ehilji 
oligarchy  and  local  governor. 


':4>  m  r.rrr:-^  :ccr^;5  :?  JBsn 


1 


'Tsr-i  rr  m  J*: 


[   •    •    •   4^ 


trv-*^  oj  '/r.*  Pi^7.:ril  iri-'a,  L»  ^^rri.-rr  remaLrfcable  as  tlie 
«:5/y;r*  r*?  A!*;irr-.-.>/i  r.r-il  i-.«irr:k-  or  yipremacr  oq  the  lirfraf 

K'fhnfJ'/th^  afvrr  ?.*  >.a.i  silr*a.iT  d:*Ty»rd  of  hia  oth«r  pnmx- 
ii«:r.*  rivai,  lk\'A'^/.ri  Iliiz,  :r*  ol2  a.h.  The  iasoeof  these 
pTor.'r.'.i-i!  f/^ir**,  a*.  ^h:.i  conjincture,  would  aeem  to  attest  the 
fir»*.  voIrintArv  rf;f;osrn:r.:r,ri  of  AI*^m«h  bv  Hisam-nd-din 
'Aw?;,  who  w%4  at  trr!.^  time  in  andistarbed  possession  of 
IWi^fal  hrA  )♦.=!  doj/^iTidfrTicie^.  The  adoption  of  the  CsTalier 
Ah7\fA  on  th';  obv^.r-jf:  mAv  have  been  suggested  by  the  con- 
v^^itional  acc^rptancf:  of  that  design  on  the  money  of  the 

*  Tik'i4ir&*.-I-N'Oir1,  T*t%  p.  1^#3.  Dr.  Bl'Khmann  has  an  interatoMr  pner  is 
th<^  M'ipW-TrtV:r  r.'^.'nvr  of  thr:  L-d'^n  Auti^uary  (p*  --^^  •  on  MahamiBami  ^dfit. 
A'fj'.r./  ov.T  'j '*"»•; or. »  ''iv  ^j-v;''!  ii  •.hf-  CrrivifK-n  and  early  applicadoii  of  the 
ti*.lf.  'if  H'iir^in. '  7 h*:  ftnrrior  r<;:r;:irkji  that  "the  first  clear  caic  otSuitdm  hmag 
U«-n  rj«<'!  '4%  %  ti*!«:  r^ion:'"!  Vi  trj<;  tim>:  of  Rokn-nd-danlah,  depntr  OTer  Ffcn* 
tir,r)'-r  »h<-  Krja:if.^h  .^1  M'JtrSill.ih,"  a.h.  .33S.  or  a.d.  949.  MM.  Oppcft  rt 
M':n'-)r.^  w(:r<:  'ii.']*  F  th':  impr'ris'sion  that  th'-j  had  diaoorered  the  title  ao  early  as 
ihf.  f.  Tr,i-  of  H-tr/ffn,  who,  in  hi<i  zrand  inscription  at  Khonabad,  ia  aaid  to  apeak 
of  H'l^nrt,  (|4  '•  Silt/iH^  ffT  Sultan  (l'Y.'jrTpU:." — Journal  Asiatique,  1863,  p.  9,  and 
//jr/,  p  %.  Oornmrntar)'.  1H0(,  p.  10.  Some  doubt  has,  hoverer,  aiiiee  been 
thro-vri  ij^Kin  thi.oi  i'U;rit'irir:aTion,  att  the  dcsifniation  reads  optionally,  if  not  pva« 
fiif*\Aj  mnn*  -^':^'r'<»'I'^r»  Can(;ifonn  and  Old  Testa^nent  Stadiei  (1872),  p.  1S7. 
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native  princes  of  the  North-west,  whose  hereditary  types 
were  copied  by  Muhammad  bin  Sam,  and  retained  for  a  long 
period  by  Altamsh  himself.  In  the  new  mintage,  however, 
the  Rdjput  horseman  with  his  spear  is  superseded  by  the 
Ttirki  Cavalier  with  the  historical  mace,^  and  the  general 
outline  of  the  coarse  Northern  steed  may  perchance  have 
been  heightened  to  record  a  triumph,  or  to  carry  a  menace 
to  the  subjected  Beng&lis,^  who  had  left  their  king  to  escape 
ignominiously,  and  virtually  surrendered  their  capital  to  the 
eighteen  troopers  of  Muhammad  Bakhty&r's  advance  guard. 
Among  other  peculiarities  of  these  coins  is  the  tenor  of 
their  legends,  which  differ  from  the  ordinarily  adopted 
Imperial  intitulations  of  the  Sult&n,  who  is  here  designated 
as  ,«Ja5!^ ,  the  slave  or  freedman  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg, — a 
term  which  may  have  concealed  a  latent  taunt  to  one  who 
was  now  supreme  in  the  chance  virtue  of  his  arms,  or  may 
otherwise  indicate  the  independent  Khilji  method  of  dis- 
criminating the  followers  of  Kutb-ud-din  as  opposed  to  the 
Mu'izzi  faction  of  the  nobles  of  Hindust&n,  who  had  already 
tried  conclusions  with  each  other,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 

^  Mahmtid  of  Ghazni's  fayourite  weapon.  Tradition  affirms  that  it  was  preserred 
in  all  honour  by  the  guardians  of  his  tomb  at  Ghazni. — ^Atkinson,  Expedition  into 
Afgh&nist&n,  p.  222.  So  much  credence  was  attached  to  this  ancient  legend, 
that  we  find  LordEUenborough  in  1842  instructing  his  generals,  in  sober  earnest- 
ness, to  "  bring  away  from  the  tomb  of  Mahmtid  of  Ghaznl  his  club  which  hangs 
oyer  it."  Muhammad  Bakhty&r  himself  had  also  won  glory  by  the  use  of  his 
mace  in  his  gladiatorial  encounter,  single-handed,  with  an  elephant,  who  was 
compelled  to  retreat  before  the  first  blow  of  his  powerftil  arm. 

>  The  name  of  Aswapatia,  **  Lords  of  Horses,"  was  subsequently  applied 
specifically  in  Orissa  to  the  Muhammadan  conquerors.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks, 
"  The  Telugu  Palm  Leaf  MSS.  state  that  between  (Saka  895)  a.d.  972  and 
A.D.  1563  three  great  powers  succcssiycly  arose.  During  this  period  the 
OajapatiSf  '  Lords  of  Elephants,*  ruled  in  Orissa  and  the  north  of  Madras ; 
the  N^arapatiSf  *  Lords  of  Men,'  held  the  country  to  the  southward.  The  Lords 
of  Horses  were  the  Musalm&ns,  who,  with  their  all-deyouring  Path&n  cayalry, 
oyerthrew  the  two  former." — Orissa,  ii.,  p.  8.  Stirling,  Asiatic  Researches,  xy., 
p.  254.  Ain-i-Akbari,  Gladwin's  translation,  i.,  p.  319.  Abdl  Fazl,  in  describ- 
ing the  game  of  cards  affected  by  his  royal  master,  speaks  of  '*  Ashweput,  the  king 
of  the  horses.  He  is  painted  on  horseback,  like  the  king  of  Dehli,  with  the 
Chutter,  the  Alum,  and  other  ensigns  of  royalty ;  and  Gh^'puty  the  king  of  the 
elephants,  is  mounted  on  an  elephant  like  the  king  of  Orissa." 
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Xo.  2.     Gold.     Weight,  70-6  gi».     Uh^m.      Gmmt,  a-m.  816.' 


This  uni<juo  gold  coin  of  the  period,  put  forth  under 
Muslim  auspices,  is  of  more  than  usual  value  in  oonfSmiing 
the  locality  of  the  Mint  of  its  counterparts  in  silver,  irhich 
are  deficient  in  any  geographical  record ;  indeed,  none  of  the 
Bengal  coina,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  frotiraifte  to  wliich 
the  present  notice  is  devoted,  bear  any  indication  of  the  aite 
on  which  they  were  struck.  Found,  however,  i 
with  so  many  clearly  local  pieces,  there  would  ha\-e  I 
little  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  southent  divuioa 
of  the  new  ^luhaminadan  empire ;  but  the  distinct  announce- 
ment of  the  place  of  issue  of  the  gold  piece  is  of  tmportanoe 
not  only  in  fixing  definitively  the  then  head-quarter^  but  in 
presenting  us  with  the  name  of  Gaiir,^  regarding  the  use  of 

'  Rfproilucfd  frnm  thp  ortfiinal  coin,  in  ibc  «>11«ctioii  of  CoL  &ntluu^  alfcadr 
pulilialiii)  in  the  Cbnmklts  ol  tbe  Fathiu  Kings,  p.  7S. 

>  Itilij  At.:in.  the  ScIjCiV  of  Anilulis  (i.h.  656).  vk»  thii  title  of  _1      U  . 

»^^'  (t'rHliD,  p.  156;.     Tbe  three  rau  of  Eti  Ehnsd  (a.m.  MT)  cnplq 

the  term  in  tbe  plural  ^„ji\  j  , 

■  I  nttd  bare  no  bt^itutiun  in  sdmitlia^  that  on  the  titt  "■"■JTiirtwii  of  thk 
piece,  M  u  iwliled  (pectincn  of  a  hitbeita  nnfcuown  mint^i^  .... 
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which,  at  this  epoch,  there  was  some  controversy.^  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  in  this,  to  the  native  comprehension, 
more  elaborately-finished  piece,  to  insert  in  the  vacant  spaces 
on  the  field,  above  and  below  the  main  device,  the  words, 

jjw  ^^,  "Struck  at  Gaur,"  and  although  the  requisite 
dot  below  the  j^  has  escaped  definition,  there  need  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  purport  of  the  entry,  which  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  to  reproduce  on  the  less-esteemed 
silver  money,  whose  status  with  the  Mint  officials,  as  equally 
with  the  public  at  large,  ranged  at  a  lower  leveL 

The  date  of  616  a.h.  on  this  coin,  supported  and  in  a 
measure  explained  as  it  is  by  the  marginal  legend  on  No.  3, 
proves  that  the  professed  allegiance  of  the  local  ruler  of 
Bengal  to  the  head  of  the  followers  of  Isldm  at  Dehli,  was 
no  momentary  demonstration,  but  a  sustained  confession  of 
vassalage  extending  over  one  complete  year,  and  portions  of 
the  previous  and  succeeding  twelve  months. 

The  topographical  record  on  No.  2  would  further  seem  to 
show  that  His&m-ud-din  had  not  as  yet  transferred  his 
capital  to  the  new  site  of  LakhnauUf  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  whose  designation  first  appears  in  a  definite  form 
on  the  coins  of  the  Empress  Riziah,  in  a.h.  635«' 

in  the  absence  of  any  dot  either  above  or  below  the  line  of  writing,  to  adopt  the 

alternative  reading  oi  jSj  instead  oi  jSj,  while  confessing  a  preference  for 

the  latter  transcription,  on  account  of  the  need  of  the  preposition  C^  (Chronicles 
of  the  Pathkn  Kings,  p.  79) ;  but,  at  the  time,  I  was  unprepared  to  expect  that 
Altamsh's  sway  had  extended  to  the  lower  provinces,  which  were  avowedly  in 
independent  charge  of  the  Khilji  successors  of  Muhammad  Bakhty&r.  This 
difficulty  is  now  curiously  explained  by  the  concurrent  silver  pieces,  and  the  sup- 
position that  the  local  chieftain  found  it  expedient  to  profess  allegiance,  nominal 
or  real,  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  master  of  Hind6st&n.  In  like 
manner,  the  recently  discovered  silver  coins  have  supplied  a  clue  to  the  more  satis- 
factory decipherment  of  the  marginal  legend,  and  the  explanation  of  other  minor 
imperfections  in  the  definition  of  the  exotic  characters  of  the  gold  coin,  which  it 
is  useless  to  follow  in  detail. 

^  J.R.A.S.  (n.b.)  II.,  p.  187.  Qt  also  Alb(r6n(;  Reinaud,  M^moire  sur  I'lnde, 
p.  298,  quoted  in  J.R.A.S.  (n.s.)  I.,  p.  471.  As.  Res.  ix.,  pp.  72,  74  ;  xvii.  617. 
Wilson's  Glossary,  aitb  voee^  etc.  Rennell,  Map  of  Hind(ist&n,  p.  56.  Stewart's 
Bengal,  pp.  44,  67. 

*  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  Kings,  p.  107«  J.R.A.S.  (n.s.)  II.,  p.  187,  coin 
No.  14  i«/r«i. 
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No.  3.     Silver. 


Obyebse. 


Size,  7.    Weight,  168  grs. 
PI.  i.  fig.  2.     A.H.  616. 


Very  rar0. 


r 


h    n    a\\  ...I  Vi  \m 


cHiJi^ ,  Ujj; 


lA" 


,4b-^\^^Aix4Jl  y\ 


U 


■US    n 


Horseman  at  charge. 


Margin — 


«U(lt  4ltS 


^UcLrf 


J  JLfi  d^i  AXmi  <fC;^ 


No.  3a.  Variety.  Weight,  162  grs.  PI.  i.  fig.  8.  Date 
illegible.  The  Persian  legend  on  the  obverse  is  given  in  Terj 
imperfectly  defined  characters,  and  offers  the  peooHarity  of  the 
insertion  of  the  Hindi  letters  OT,  for  Shdh,  above  the  name  of  tlie 
king,  thereby  indicating  that  both  die-engraven  and  the  local 
public  were  naturally  better  versed  in  the  old  alphabet  than  in  tlie 
newly-imported  letters  of  the  conquerors. 

Coiira  OP  Gnfls-UD-nfN  'Awi. 

No.  4.     Silver.     Size,  7^.     Weight,  161  grs.  (full  weight.) 
PI.  i.  fig.  4.    A.H.  616.     (7  specimens.) 


Obverse. 


J^ 


iM*. 


}\ 


l_JjJl  c^U  Ji*43' 

••  ••  I 


'aJ\ 


BeV£B8E. 

1\^^ \\i 


aUI 


UJ\J 


Margin — _5  ^cCJI  iijb  i^. 

<0  LiSMrf  •  jju*£ 


Coin  No.  4  teaches  us  that  in  the  same  year  616  a.h.s  in 
the  early  part  of  which  His&m-ad-din  'Awz  had  confeased 
allegiance  to  Altamsh,  he  seemingly  grew  weary  of  such 
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pretences,  and  openly  declared  himself  8ultdn  in  his  own 
right,  assuming  the  regal  title  of  Ghida-ud-din,  and  the 
^tia«»-hierarchical  function  implied  in  the  designation  of 
Nd§ir  Amir  Al  Muaminin,  ''Defender  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful''  Whether  this  overt  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence was  suggested  by  his  own  growing  power,  or  was 
due  to  the  imagined  weakness  of  the  suzerain,  is  not  clear ; 
but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  his  success  in  the  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  his  dominions,  or  to  his  vigorous 
administration  of  a  country,  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  en- 
dowed with  such  singular  commercial  advantages  of  sea  and 
river  intercourse. 

At  this  particular  juncture  Altamsh  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  pressed  by  any  important  home  disturbances,  but 
there  were  dark  clouds  on  the  N. W.  frontier.  The  all-powerful 
'Ald-ud-din  Muhammad  Klidrizmi,  whose  outposts  extended 
over  so  large  a  portion  of  Asia,  had  been  coining  money  in 
the  inconvenient  proximity  of  Ghazni  throughout  the  years 
613,  614-616  A.H.;^  and  no  one  could  foretell  when  he  might 
follow  the  ordinary  precedent,  and  advance  into  Hindust&n. 
As  fate  determined,  however,  it  was  left  to  his  son  Jaldl^tjui-din 
to  swim  the  Indus,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  as  a  fugitive 
before  the  hosts  of  Ghangiz  Kh&n,  in  618  a.h. 

The  mention  of  Changiz  Khan  suggests  to  me  the  desira- 
bility of  repeating  a  correction,  I  have  already  recorded 
elsewhere,  of  a  singular  delusion,  shared  alike  by  native 
copyists  and  English  commentators,  regarding  one  of  the 
supposed  incidents  of  the  sufficiently  diversified  career  of 
this  scourge  of  the  world,  to  the  e£fect  that  his  imkempt 
savages  had  penetrated  down  to  the  impossible  limit  of  the 
lower  Ganges.  The  whole  series  of  mistakes,  Asiatic  or 
European,  may  now  be  traced  back  to  a  simple  clerical  error 
in  the  transcription  from  a  chance  leading  copy  oi^  the  ordi- 
narily rare  work  of  Minh&j-us-Sir&j — where  the  name  of 
Changiz  Khan  j^U-  jS:<^  has  been  substituted  for  the  more 
obvious  designation  of  the  ancient  town  of  Jdjnagar  ^f:^\p^. 

>  J.B.A.S.  IX.,  p.  381 ;  XYII.,  p.  202 ;  Chroniolee  of  Fath&n  Kings,  p.  86. 
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Modem  authors,  examining  a  single  paaaaget  might  wdl 
have  felt  reserve  in  reconstructing  at  hazard  a  ptimaiy  ver- 
sion ;  but  the  editors  of  the  Calcutta  official  printed  text  have 
gone  so  far  towards  perpetuating  the  enigma  they  were  unable 
to  unravel,  as  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  solution  by  niAlriiig 
Changiz  Eh4n  fight  (so  far  on  his  way  to  Lakhnaati)  the 
memorable  battle  of  Perw&n  [35^  9'  N.,  69°  Iff  E.]  on  the 
conveniently  converging  site  of  Budaon  (p.  348),  which  was 
situated  on  one  of  the  favourite  main  lines  of  transit  to  the 
south,  east  of  the  Ganges.  This  conglomeration  is,  howerer, 
the  less  excusable,  as  Stewart,  in  his  History  of  Bengal, 
had  already  pointed  out  Ferishtah's  palpable  mistake  to  the 
same  effect;  and  the  editors  themselves  unconsciously  admit 
the  preferable  variant  of  ^;iip-U-  inserted  in  the  foot-note, 
p.  199.  Dr.  Hunter,  I  see,  in  his  new  work  on  Orissa  (ii.  4), 
incautiously  follows  Stewart's  first  impressions,  in  the  notion 
that  the  ''vanitv"  of  Muhammadan  historians  had  inten- 
tionally  **  converted  the  attack  of  the  humble  Orissians  into 
an  invasion  of  Tartars"  (Stewart,  p.  62).^   I  myself  prefer  the 


1  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  mrvst  exhaustive  memoir  on  Orissa,  published  in  the . 
Researches  in  l>i'22,  observes: — ** Major  Stewart  in  his  History  of  Bengml, pUeM 
an  invasion  of  Orissa  by  the  Mussalmans  of  Bengal  during  this  leisn,  tmU  u 
A.D.  1243.  The  Chronicles  of  the  conntry  contain  no  mention  of  snch  an  eTcnt. 
I  have  not  Mujor  Stewart's  authorities  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  strongly  suspeeft 
that  he  has  been  led  into  an  error  hy  mistakinj?  some  word  resembling  Jajipar,  for 
Jajipur  in  Orissa.  He  expresst's  liimself  thus :  '  In  the  year  614  (a.d.  1243)9 
the  Kaja  of  Jap^pur  (Orissa)  having  driven  some  cause  of  offence,  Toghan  Khaa 
marched  to  Ketasun,  on  the  frontier  of  Jaeopur,  where  he  found  the  annj  of  tht 
Raja  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  to  oppose  him.'  .  .  .  Now,  in  the  fint  pUea, 
Jajipur  was  never  a  separate  principality,  as  here  described ;  and  there  is  no  aoch 
place  in  Orissa  as  Eetasun.  FerishtaK  is  altogether  silent  on  this  nibject  in 
nis  history  of  Bcn^l,  hut  in  his  general  historv  he  ascribes  the  siege  of  Gour,  in 
the  very  year  in  nuestinn.  to  a  party  of  Mogul  "f  artars  who  had  invaded  Bengal  by 
way  of  Chitta,  Thibet,  etc.  Dow's  mistake  of  a  similar  nature  is  scaiteW  worta 
noticing.  lie  makes  Sultan  Balin  pursue  the  rebel  Toffhral  into  Jajnngar 
(A.D.  1279),  which  he  calls  Oritaa,  wnereas  it  is  evident  from  the  mention  of 
Sunargaon  as  I\'in;?  on  the  road,  that  J&jnagar  is  some  place  beyond  the  Ganges." 
— Stining.  As.  Res.  xv.,  p.  274. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Stirling's  notice,  that  Stewart  had  already  oor- 


p.  72,  "  Jagt^nasrur  is  said  to  have  been  a  town  in  Orissa,  near  Cuttaek ;  bat  thk 
^ssage  proves  it  to  have  been  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bnrhampooter. 
The  Jagensijr»r  mentioned  by  Ferishtah  should  have  been  written  Jagepore."  ff} 
Stewart,  Hist  Bengal,  p.  72.  Dow,  i.,  p.  202  (4to.  edit.},  firiggi,  i^  p.  26a  Sea 
also  Chronicles  of  rath&n  Kings,  p.  121. 
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more  obvious  and  direct  explanation  above  given^  which 
perhaps  reflects  more  upon  our  defective  criticism  than  upon 
Muslim  vanity.^ 


No.  5.     Silver.     Size,  8j^.    Weight,  165  grs.     a.h.  617. 

(2  specimens.) 


Obvsbse. 

l—JjJl  djU  Jm^I 


cr 


--:^^l 


Heverse. 


)1^i!l 


oyj 


i^\ 


tAA\ 


Margin —  J  aCJI  2rjJb  ^-^ 
^\a::^ j^j!l£.  «^U1  f^U^ 


No.  6.     Silver.     Size,  8.     Weight,  169.     (Coarse  badly  formed 
legends).     a.h.  617.     (2  specimens.) 

Obverse.  Eeverse. 


t^ 


J\\ 


,j-i^\ 


'•H^yji 


\i 


AlH  jjHji  r"^< 


'  ^\ 


Margin — ^  ii^\  2rOJb  *^r^ 


^  Of.  Elphinstone  (new  edit,  by  Professor  Cowell),  p.  377*  Elliot,  Muham- 
madan  Historians,  ii.,  pp.  264,  344.  Dr.  Lee's  Ibn  Batutah,  Oriental  Tr.  Fond, 
p.  97.  Ferishtah,  Bombay  Persian  Text,  i.,  p.  122.  Badaoni,  Calcutta  Persian 
Text,  p.  88.    Tabak&t-i-N&siri,  Calcutta  Persian  Text,  pp.  167, 163, 199, 243,  245. 
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No.  6a.    Yariety.    One  example  gives  the  altered  mazgmal 

reading  of 


Al  Na^ir-Ie-din  Illah  was  invested  in  the  Ehilafat  in  a.h.  575,  and 
died  on  the  Ist  Shawwal,  a.h.  622  (5th  October,  1225  a.d.).  Bar 
Hebrxus,  AhulfaraJ,  pp.  269-301.  Ibn  Asfr,  p.  285,  fixes  his  death 
at  the  end  of  Eamazan.     Price,  Muhammadan  History,  ii.,  p.  210. 

The  tenor  of  the  legends  of  the  consecutive  issues  of 
A.H.  617  disclose  an  increasing  confidence  in  his  own  power 
on  the  part  of  Ghlds-ud-dtn  'Awz,  in  the  addition  made  to 
his  previous  titles,  and  in  the  assumption  of  the  superlatiYe 
Al  'Azam,  *'  the  highest,"  as  the  prefix  to  the  Al  Sidtdn  in 
place  of  the  heretofore  modest  adjective  of  Al  Mn^azxamg  "the 
great."  ^  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  this  series,  we  meet  with 
the  official  or  regnant  designation  of  the  Khalif  of  Baghd&d, 
who  has  hitherto  been  referred  to  by  the  mere  generic  title 
of  "  Commander  of  the  Faithful." 

It  would  appear  from  this  innovation,  as  if  Ghifis-ud-din 
had  already,  indirectly,  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  Pontifical  Court  at  Baghdad,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
recognition  as  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  Muslim  hierarchy, — 
a  further  indication  of  which  may  possibly  be  detected  in  the 
exceptional  insertion  of  the  month  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
year  of  issue  on  the  margin  of  No.  6a ;  a  specification  which 
will  be  found  more  fully  developed  in  the  succeeding  mint- 
ages, wliere  it  admits  of  an  explanation  which  is  not  ao 
obvious  or  conclusive  in  this  instance. 

^  Alt^imsli  himself  seems  to  have  been  iiidifTorent  to  this  distinctioii,  but  ita 
importance  is  nhowii  in  the  early  coiiinges  of  Muhammad  bin  S&m,  who  invariibly 
reserves  the  superlative  prefix  for  his  reigning  brother,  while  he  limita  his 


claims  to  the  virtually  comparative  ^iaxji\.  And  farther  to  mark  thew  gnda» 
tions^he  prominently  adopts  the  higher  title  after  his  hrothcr*8  death.  ChroniolM 
of  Path&n  Kings,  pp.  12, 13,  14.    Ariana  Antiqua,  pi.  xx.,  figi.  29,  Sfi. 
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No.  7.     Silver.     Size,  9.     Weight,  169  grs.     PL  i.  fig.  6.^    Dated 
20th  of  Eabful  dkhir,  a.h.  620.     (7  specimens.) 

Obtebse.  Keyebse. 


JA—1\    CjI 


-  Lf 


L^  jU^\  ji\  ^^^\  J 


llT^ 


y 


jLJl 


<L-LJ1   JuJl 


^L_U1  11  ^\  J 


Margin— ^^1  ^U!  ^^ 

No.  7a.  Variety.  Weight,  165  grs.  Coin  of  the  same  date  and 
similar  character,  which  transfers  the  complete  name  of  fjoyc^  into 
the  third  line;  the  dubious  prefix  to  the  second  ^  jJl  ^  LijJ^  reads 
more  as J«^,  while  the  suggested  2^Jj,  above  given,  appears  as  yJu. 

If  the  preceding  coins  had  left  any  doubt  as  to  Ghi4s-ud- 
din's  designs  in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  sovereign 
power,  the  tenor  of  the  legends  on  Nos.  7  and  7a,  would 
conclusively  set  that  question  at  rest.  Here,  not  content 
with  the  recently-arrogated  title  of  ^Ja^^l  ^^UaLJl,  we  find 
him  calling  himself  "  Sultan  of  Sultans,"  by  direct  ap- 
pointment of  the  Khalif,^  associated  with  which  is  the  entry 

*  See  also  Marsden,  No.  dcclvii.  p.  664.  There  are  two  coins  of  this  type  in 
his  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Marsden  remarks,  "  The  date  of  this  coin, 
the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  princes  who  governed  Bengal  in  the  name  of 
the  Kings  of  Dehli,  but  who  took  all  opportunities  of  rendering  themselves  in- 
dependent, is  expressed  distinctly  in  words The  titles  and  patronymics  of 

the  Sult&n  by  whom  it  was  struck  are  for  the  most  part  illegible ;  not  so  much 
from  obliteration,  as  from  the  original  imperfect  formation  of  the  characters." 

'  The  term  i^^.  .  J^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  early  Muslim  coinages, 

and  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  the  officer — whatever  his  condition-^ 
responsible  for  the  mint  issues,  as  Jt^^^^-l  c^*^  l5^  which  is  translated  by 

M 

Frsehn  as  "wawiAm*"  (i.^.  cur&  et  operd),  Ahmadia  or  "curante," — a  definition 
accepted  in  later  days  on  the  Continent  as  *'^par  lea  mains  de,  par  let  toint  de^'*  etc. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  8EILIE8.]  24 
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of  a  specific  date,  with  the  still  more  unusual  definition  of 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  is  preserved  constant  and  on- 
varicd  throughout  the  entire  issue.  More  remarkable  still  ia 
the  abnormal  departure  from  the  conventional  form  of  coin 
legends,  in  the  omission  of  the  preliminary  "  Al  Suitdn,"  and 
the  abrupt  introduction  of  the  regnal  title  of  the  once  proba- 
tional  Hisdm-fui'din,  under  his  more  ambitious  designation 
of  G/iidS'Ud-din.  In  short,  the  entire  drift  of  the  altered 
superscription  points  to  an  intentional  reproduction  of  some 
formal  phraseology,  such  as  would  be  eminently  consistent 
with  an  official  transcript  of  the  revered  precept  emanating 
from  Baghdad. 

I  should  infer  from  these  coincidences  that  a  formal 
diploma  had  by  this  time  been  conceded  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  admitting  the  newly- erected  kingdom  of  Bengal 
within  the  boundaries  of  Islam,  and  confirming  the  reigning 
moparch  in  possession,  with  added  titles  and  dignities.  The 
date  so  prominently  repeated  may  either  be  that  upon  which 
the  patent  was  originally  sraied,  or  more  probably  it  points 
to  the  auspicious  moment  of  the  reception  of  the  ambassadors, 
who  conveyed  the  formal  document  and  paraphernalia  of 
investment,  at  the  Court  of  Lakhnauti.  This  assignment  in 
no  way  disturbs  my  previous  attribution  of  the  inaugural 
piece  of  Altamsh,^  marking  his  attainment  of  the  like 
honours  in  a.h.  626.  The  very  concession  to  the  Bengal 
potentate  possibly  led  his  once  suzerain  to  seek  a  parallel 
sanctification  of  his  own  rights,  which  he  had  previously  been 
content  to  hold  by  the  sword:  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  Baghdad  over  alien  kingdoms  and  disturbed 
frontiers  would  account  for  a  delay  of  the  emissaries  on  the 
one  part  and  the  other,  which  would  not  afiect  the  open 
ocean  passage  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
sea  port  of  Bussorah. 

In  the  present  instance  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  more  or  leas  direct  interrention 
bv  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  himself  in  lavour  of  his  nominee. 

■ 

1  Initial  Coinap^c  of  Benfj^al,  J.R.A.S.  (n.b.)  II.,  p.  154.  No.  1,  nott;  Chionidei 
of  the  Puthan  Kings,  p.  46.  Of  course  this  exceptional  issue  will  now  havi  to 
cede  priority  of  date  both  to  the  Bengal  coins  of  a.h.  614,  etc.,  and  Ukfiwite  to 
the  nortlieru  piece  of  Altamsh,  No.  8,  which  must  be  taken  as  anterior  to  No.  10. 
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Conr  OF  AxTAXSH. 

No.  8*  Silrer.  Size  Si-  Weight,  168  grs.  Square  Kufio 
characters,  which  seem  to  belong  to  L&hor  or  some  northern 
Mint.^    PL  i.  fig.  6.     a.h.  62»? 


Obtebse. 


Retebse. 

^1  'i\2\  1 


[•jt^*^ 


e;— !? 


*_■■    ><( 


1^ 


Margin —  ?  ^-^/>^^  ^<^ 


Bengal  Codts  of  Altamsh  suBSEaiiENT  to  the  be-assebiioit  of  his 

Imperial  Sway. 

No.  9.     Silver.     Size  8.     Weight,  168  grs.     Bengal  type  of  Coin. 

A.H.  622. 


Obvebse. 


^  L«JjJt  ^jyuAdl   ^h  ir  4>1 


\ 


\  Jii^\\.\  ^^^\ 


S^  ». 


J  i^\i.hX»Mj \ 


K  a.  \ 


^\     y^\      _-U     A.U1 


\*)tr*^ 


Hbtebse. 

As  in  Nos.  6  and  7, — Coins 
of  Ghf^-ud-dfn,  with  the 
name  of  the  Hialif  Al 
msiT'le-din  lUah. 

Margin — 


^  Chronicles  of  the  Path&n  KinM,  p.  16.    PI.  i.  figs.  4-8. 
s  This  word  as  designating  ue  coin  is  unusnal;  bnt 


we  hare  die  term 
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Altamah  doea  not  aeem  to  haye  found  it  conTenient  to 
proceed  agaiaat  hia  contomacioos  vassal,  who  wtm  now  veadj 
to  meet  him  on  almost  eqaal  terms,  till  A.H.  622,  when  the 
coinage  immediately  attests  one  part  of  the  compact 
w filch  peace  was  secured,  in  the  exclusiTe  use  of  the 
of  the  Emperor  of  Hindustdn  on  the  money  of  BengaL^ 
That  the  issue,  represented  by  So,  9,  proceeded  from  the 
local  Mints,  is  evident  alike  from  the  style  and  fiAric  of 
the  pieces,  their  defective  metal,  and  the  ancoath  fotma  of 
the  letters  of  the  legends. 


yo.  10.     Silver.     Size  8.    Weight  168  grs.    (2  specunena.) 

Plate  i.  fig.  7.     a.h.  624. 

Obvebae. 


:^^T.  J  'n  '.  '  '\  ill]  J^  <11  J 


^j^j^yii\  Margin— j»^  ♦  •  •  Jjfc 


aSU^  J  for  the  Mint,  and  the  3  jjb  v-JNJ  etc.,  as  theordinarj  prefix  to  the 
A^  y^]\  or  J^.,(jaM  of  the  Path&n  monarchs.  The  letters  on  the  fiengal  eoiai  look 
ifi'Tc  like  (^^J1\  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  make  seme.  Freha  loag 
figo  sugf^cHtt-d  that  the  word  c-^  ought  to  be  received  as  a  8abstuitiTe»  eipe- 
ciilly  in  thr^se  cases  where  the  prejKisition  c^  did  not  follow  it,  in  the  giTCB 
sentence,  as  a  prefix  to  the  name  of  the  Mint  city. 

J  jjjl  jUil  iMjjJ  ij:^A:i^  Lij  4,5*^  (>^  iji"^^  "^W*  * 

,  jU  JU  tKJ  jLiJk  J  Jtiji=rj  [P- 162  u^JiJb  3^']^^ 

CalcntU  text,  pp.  163, 171.—,^  i^"-*^  '^J^  |*W  *^ )  A<L^ 
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Al  2j4liir  beamrillah,  the  Khalif  wbose  name  is  inscribed  on  this 
coin,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  2nd  of  Shaww&l,  a.h.  622,  and 
died  on  the  14th  Eajab,  a.h.  623  (Jnly  11,  1226  a.i).).  Bar 
Hebreus,  Ahul/arqff  p.  302. 

No.    11.     Silver.     Size   7.    Weight    167   grs.    Unique.    PL    i., 

fig.  8.    A.H.  624. 


Reterse* 

Legend  in  the  area  as  in 
the  last  coin,  with  the 
name  of  the  Ehalif  Al 
Zdhir. 

Margin — ^j\  ij^  *  *  ^j^ 


Square  area,  within  double 
lines,  following  the  pattern  of 
some  of  the  examples  of  Mu- 
l^ammad  Ghori's  coins. 

,U  J  u  \ ...  w 

The  words  ^;:*:»^  y^\  j^\ 
are  inserted  in  the  interstices 
between  the  square  area  and 
the  circular  marginal  line,  as 
in  the  Dehli  coins  of  Bahram 
Shdh.' 


It  might  be  supposed  to  be  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
Ghi&s-ud-din  'Atcz  or  N&sir-ud-din  MahmM — the  eldest  son 
of  Altamsh  and  his  viceroy  in  Bengal — ^presided  over  the 
Mints  which  put  forth  the  coins  classed  under  Nos.  10  and 
11.  As  regards  the  latter,  at  present  uniqiM  piece,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  its  assimilation  to  the  ordinary 
DehH  models,  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  revised  and 
improved  coinage  of  the  south  after  Mahmud^s  defeat  of 
Ghids-ud-din  in  624  a.h.  In  Uke  manner,  the  introduction 
of  the  term  J^i\  on  No.  10,  as  a  prefix  to  the  title  of 


Chronicles  of  the  Fath&n  Kings,  p.  118. 
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Sultan  Altamsh,  points  to  a  feeling  of  filial  reverencey 
is  altogether  wanting  even  in  Ghi&s-ud-din's  repentant  mani- 
festo in  the  legend  of  No.  9.  Mahmud's  appointment  to  the 
Government  of  Oudh  dates  from  a.h.  623/  and  the  tenor  of 
one  of  the  narratives  of  Minh&j-us-Sir&j  would  imply  that  he 
proceeded  southwards  with  hut  little  delay  ;  so  that  all  coins 
hearing  the  date  of  624,  with  the  name  of  Altamsh,  might 
preferentially  he  assigned  to  his  interposition,  more  especially 
as  Ghi&s-ud-din  at  and  prior  to  this  period  had  placed 
self  in  a  renewed  attitude  of  insurrection. 


Coin  of  Ndsir-ud'dhi  Mahmud  Shah,  as  Viceroy  in  Bengal. 

The  administration  of  the  Bengal  Mints  under  the  official 
auspices  of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud,  as  developed  in  the  issues 
Nos.  10,  11,  leads  up  to  and  confirms  with  more  full  effect 
an  identification  I  have  hitherto  hcen  obliged  to  advocate  in 
a  less  confident  tone — that  is,  the  attribution  of  the  piece, 
reproduced  in  the  woodcut  below,  under  No.  12,  to  the 
eldest  son  of  Altamsh,  at  some  period  towards  the  close  of 
his  brief  career.^  With  these  newly-discovered  evidences  of 
his  overt  intervention  in  the  local  currencies,  the  transition 
to  a  subdued  and  possibly  paternally-sanctioned  numismatic 
proclamation,  in  his  own  name,  would  be  easy,  more  especially 
if  that  advance  was  made  simultaneously  with  the  effusive 
reception  at  Dehli  of  the  reigning  KhaliTs  earliest  recog- 
nition of  Altamsh's  supremacy,  coupled  with  the  desirability 
of  making  this  Imperial  triumph  manifest  in  those  southern 
latitudes,  where  other  dynastic  names  had  already  claimed  a 
prior  sanctification.^ 

^  Porsian  text,  180. 

>  Initial  Cuinu{,'c  of  Bengal,  J.R.A.S.  (n.s.)  II.,  p.  182.  Chronicles  of  the 
Fatb(in  Kings,  p.  81. 

'  Minhfij-U8-Sir&j,  after  completing  his  account  of  N&fir-nd-din'a  oonqnett  of 
Olif&s-ud-din  'Awz,  and  the  transmission  of  the  spoils  to  tho  Solt&n  at  Dehli, 
continues — 

h\J  c^li?  ^jJf  ^/M^^  (jUaL*  i^i^jodscr  Aiisrl^b  d^Uj^  u;^j 
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Such  an  authorized  augmentation  of  the  Prince's  state  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  as  Altamsh  in  a  measure  shared 
with  his  favourite  son  the  honours  and  dignities  conferred 
by  the  Khalif,  and  simultaneously  extended  to  him  the  right 
to  use  an  umbrella  with  the  tint  of  Imperial  red.^  N&sir- 
ud-din  Mahmiid,  the  contemporary  biographer  remarks,  was 
from  that  time  looked  upon  as  the  recognized  successor  to 
the  throne  of  Hindustan.  Equally,  after  Mahmud's  prema- ' 
ture  death,  his  father  still  so  held  him  in  honour  that  his 
body  was  brought  to  Dehli,  and  enshrined  under  one  of  the 
choicest  domes  that  Eastern  Saracenic  art  could  achieve, 
which  to  this  day,  amid  its  now  broken  marbles,  stands  as  a 
monument  of  the  virtues  of  this  prince,  and  preserves  in  its 
decaying  walls  the  remains  of*  the  first  royal  tomb  of  the 

*  *  >J  J  JLiu  jl  J^  *  *  UU  Ju*by  |^AM-4ul  ci^^ilU^  ^^J^3  ^ 

(See  also  Elliot's  Historians,  ii.,  pp.  326,  329.) 

The  Kbalif  8  emissary  arrived  at  Dehli  on  the  22nd  of  Rabi'nl  awwal,  (3rd 
month  of)  a.h.  626,  p.  fv^^  and  news  of  the  death  of  N&?ir-ud-din  Mahm(id 
reached  the  capital  in  the  5th  month  of  the  same  year,  p.  174. 

*  The  founder  of  the  Ghaznavi  dynasty,  the  Great  Sabuktigin,  assamed  regal 
state  under  the  shadow  of  a  red  umbrella.    Altamsh'g  ensigns  are  described  as 

black  for  the  right  wing  ^L**^  ^Lm^^^i^  (JD\i\  i  ^^  ^^  ^"'  *^®  1®^  '^^f^  c2jH  i 
jUl  »M*^^  ?•  tvf ,     Mu*izz-ud-din  Muhammad  bin  S&m's  standards  bore  the 

same  colours,  but  the  discrimination  is  made  that  the  bUtek  pertained  to  the 
Ghdris,  and  the  red  to  the  T(irks,  p.  t  rv.  Ghi&s-ud-din  Muhammad  bin  S&m 
used  black  and  red  for  the  two  wings  respectively,  p.  83. 

'  Inscription  on  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Ghazi  [Nifin-uD-DfN  MAHMtjD]  at 

Dehli,  dated  a.h.  629. 

^i\   ^ULJbLi    ^a^\    ^UaUl    £^,UJI    iJi^  idJb    'Lj  y.\ 
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iLi^-r  'xLzTi  -ir^scrai  :i»*ar  :iie  capital,^  on.  the 
ir-i'c  :f  -:p.i:i:ii  -^ve  ^uin  sdlL  trace  che  deTOtiuial  pEspv  flf  At 
£i:.^-r7  :':r  Tie  *cnl  li  cia  sen,  wiioae  mimdiaiie  ^ociBii  k 
brlfrfj  -rpiMmizcs  n  "  K:r>g  of  Kings  of  the  Tiiit"'  napl^rfli^ 
i=.  T^ie  ccnTenrLonal  rerms  ot  the  daT.  all  XodxA  hejuui.  db 

Ani  arm  f^ir:her  to  secure  a  cont 
Lia  IcAZ  ieir.  Alrasida  conferred  the 
'ipiin  a  J  -jn^r  ^iti.  who,  in  his  ciznif  was  destxzMd  tD  mimw 
:c-r  ':hr':i:'r  : :  L^'zli  :■  jr  tTFenrv"  vears,  and.  the 
id-iizL  M  &r  T  id  ^.u  p^rrpetuared  anew  in  die  i&ezt 
rlon,  imder  iz.'jf:iier  dTTu^i^.  ad  the  desgnatksL  of  BaZbaB's 
heir.  T^L-j  carricti  ::  caok  :o  Bengal,  where  he  was  perwtted 
Vj  r'-j'uii  a  ne'v  zinHv  ot'  «i:ii:hem  kinga^'  who  fer  half  a 
cer.:=irv  «T;ccfreicd  iz.  t^a->-"a->-^.2  a  fitful 
ii=*^ceti  cv  -he  more  p-«jTrer:-il  Scil:ana  of  ffizid&staii. 


w  **  w  ^  ^  ^  ^  'J 


• 


#  -  -  - 


H.AS^  •     .J  -.1^   •   «.^    AJL.1    .ftfl       J  ^L»- 


rv.T.*  \i  tr.^  t:;'..37^  .jf  V-iHixT'Ir  K-ivi.  ibiiu:  dm«  mfLei  due  woe  of  ibc 
-iTV.**:  K.:-.  Mi.-ir.     -UAr.T.s.^-;:-:iIiii,  DiiliJ.  1n54.  pp.  SS.  30  ^"you  1118. 
Fv;^-rr.;!*  .   ir.i  ^0    '=■.>:■: ri.  :rkr*:r"Bt  reT-jeii  .    See  alio  Jovmal 

'/  D'f'siL  p.  -Sr,  ar.'i  fl.uiii-'»jk  for  D^hli.  194-3.  p.  So. 


•  Rikr.-i^-cin  F.'riz  Sill,  another  wa  of  llasuh,  vlio  for  a  brief 
.-.^I'i  \:,h  thror.^  of  D-^'ali.  fo  «r.d  a  dzial  r^srin^-pLice  on  the  chooen  afti  of  Mil* 
..i;,'..-;  \xA  hU  brother  i::  drrr^rr^il  «i'.x«s5iozL  ea:itled  Ma'in-ad-dfa 
*''«>»A,  f'.i.ovf:'!  him  intfji  *.br  Tomhrs  of  \za  Kinzv  in  the  iimc  loealiST. — Aiftr- 
^-..-..- v:>i.  p,;>.  2*5,  2^.    Elliot's  Historluu.  iii,  p.  3S2.    ChrMiidoi  of 

'  .H*>-  p.  %U  infrk 
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No.  12,    Silver.    Size  8.    Weight,  1681  gra.     Vniiw.    British 

Kusenm. 


fi^-i\J^ 


Al  Ifuataosir  billah  vaa  inangnrated  on  the  14th  of  Bajab, 
623  A.H.=1226  A.D.,  the  some  day  that  hia  father  Al  Zjkhirdied. 
— Bar  Hebrseua,  p.  303. 

I  quote  in  iUustration  of  my  previoaa  remarks,  the  legends  on 
the  apecial  ieane  of  Altamsh  on  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  of  his 
diploma  of  investiture  in  a.h.  626. 

Weight  of  the  fi.  M.  Coin,  164  grains. 

Obverse— aUI  J^j  A4.£^  <dl1 1)  di\t 

Betebse — Aa  above,  in  No.  12,  with  similarly  formed  characters.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  on  a  like  occaaion  of  the  reception  of  the 
Egyptian  Khalifa  diploma  at  Behli  in  744  a.h.,  Ifnhammad  bin 
Tughlak  adopted  a  similar  method  of  exhibiting  his  respect  by 
introdacing  the  pontiff's  name  on  the  coinage  to  the  ezclnsion  of 
hia  ovn. 

The  identification  of  the  individual,  who  styles  himself 
Daulat  Sh&h,  with  many  high-sounding  prefixes,  on  the  sub- 
joined  coin,  demanded  a  certain  amount  of  patient  patch- 

1  Chroniolea  of  the  Psthtn  Kings,  p.  46. 
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work,  which  I  have  relegated  to  the  note  below.^  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Daulat  Shah  bin  Modud  is  the  person  who  is 
spoken  of  elsewhere  as  Ikhtiydr-ud-din  Balka  '  ICht/fi,  and 
who  appears  in  history  on  the  single  occasion  of  his  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bengal  on  the  death  of 
Ndsir-ud-din  Mahmud,  and  his  subsequent  suppression  and 
capture  on  the  advance  of  Altamsh's  forces  in  the  self-same 
year,  627  a.ii.,  he  was  unwise  enough  to  record  on  his  un- 
authorized coinage. 


9% 

^5^^LiJ  i\J  ^-^ll?  ^jJ\  jjygM4j»  ^UaL:  ^  jj^\  j^Lioc  yJy^ 

^Ur  ^  Jl-iU  Jjl^  ^^-y^  l:^^^  J;/  c^^  V,  ^It  J 

Calcutta  Text,  p.  \  Vp,      j^T 
d^y  jl  ^  »>^j  ^'y^jb^  ^^  ^.^\  j^^.*-^  4X-*«i  ^^ILLi 

Calcutta  Text,  p.  \1  T      Iflj 

• 

In  the  printed  text,  under  thcjirat  Court  Circular  list  of  tho  'b  j\  •il^S^m 
of  Sult&n  Shams-ud-dfn)  wc  find  the  following  entry,      V*g^  g\j^  CS-JaJ 

,7yaj^J  cliX«  J  and  in  the  aeeofid  document,  purporting  to  be  a  Tariant  of 
that  official  return,  we  read,       J^  liJj  ^Ll  J^jA  ^^jJl^U^l  Cflb* 

(pp.  \  VV  and  \VA),  which  latter  version  ia  greatly  improTod  by  the  Oriental 

Lord  Chamherlain*8  list  preserved  in  a  MS.  in  the  B.  M.  (Addit.  No.  26,189),  which 
associates  more  directly  the  titic  with  the  name,  and  identifies  the  individiial  ai 

*  The  word  Jiaikd  has  exercised  tho  commentators.  It  may  be  found,  however, 
in  tho  early  Ghaznavi  name  of  i?a/A-J-Tigiu.  UjJ  means  a  *^  camel  colt,"  and 
i^M^  is  *'  handsome." 
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No.  13.   Silver.   Size9i.   Weight,  168.    Unique.   Plate  i.  fig.  9. 

A.H.  627  ? 
Obyebse.  Keyebse. 


j^  jfL.!t.,  •;  l^J 


iJuLJl  (t,..g-.  ,1  <  J>  .rr  r 


«^.^Jw«^-^l 


.^r^ 


Margin — iu- 


•  ♦  * 


The  reading  of  ^^UIIa-jI  is  speculative:  the  letters  \A\  are 
distinct,  as  are  also  the  two  dots  of  the  ^5,  but  that  letter  itself 
cannot  be  traced,  and  the  visible  remains  of  the  character  succeeding 
the  Ull  are  more  like  \  or  ^  than  the  suggested  (Cj . 

Liscription  of  Altamah. 

Among  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  Altamsb  already 
known,  no  one  possesses  greater  interest  than  the  subjoined, 
which  has  lately  been  published  in  the  J.A.S.  Bengal. 

Buddon  was  one  of  Altamsb's  earb'est  charges,  and  from 
thence  he  was  called  to  supreme  sovereignty  at  Dehli  on  the 
death  of  Kutb-ud-din  Aibeg. 

Inscription  of  Altamsh,  on  the  gateway  of  the  JdirCi  Masjid  at 

Budddn} 

^^.^^  ^i\  i^\9j  lKSU  jJafiSl  j^UaLlSl  ^^^1  (♦LwJ  U^jl 
1  Deciphered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  C.S.,  Bud&6iL— J.A.S.B.,  1872,  p.  112. 


THZ  -^  '"'  1^  CO 


rZ  07  ICPSLftL 


■  • 


I      » 


^ 


^^  •  X. 


I    . 


I'i*>yL  ^2  41(23*: A  i.1.  'Il^  'y:v.  1230  jJ,'. 


Co'tA  'j^'  Risuik. 


I  '^r.Ticl'iii^  ^ILa  linitrd  ^ri^^s.  and  complete  this  ■<  fiuw  of 
tf.^  z»"TL,lxaji,zi'i  il-rcrr  cr  tL-^  ^o'l'rL.  br  the  reproductiim  of 
th«:  ''.c\^  i-TiZai-A^  "fa^.Kf^  ccin  of  RiV'ah,  minted  mt  Lsklumlit 
in  A.H.  €^'>S.     After  tLi*  epoch  there  follows  an  interval  of 
more:  thar.  Lalf   a  c«=:i:tTirv.  diriiig  which  we  disoorer  no 
CTiir..^  of  Ben^l  proper.     B:Lt  the  year  651  \-H,  mar  lie  and 
tfj  Ir.aa^prate  a  new  era.  rep resen tied  by  the  mintagea  of  the 
more  HrrrAr'^^AhlbiL^  Lxal  kinz?  of  the  familT  of  Xfair- 
nd-din  3fahmud,  the  son  of  Balban,  who.  perfaapa  wiae!;, 
preferred  the  plarrid  repose  of  a  '^uiXtt-TiceroTaltT  mt  Lakli- 
nariti.  to  the  turmoils  of  the  Imperial  throne,  to  which  he 
waA  the   a/^Icnowled?ed  heir.     He   does  not   aeem  to  haTB 
arro^^ted  to  himself  the  right  to  coin ;  and  it  was  left  to  hia 
<)^,<:orid  nfjii  Eai  Eaus  to  resume  that  symbol  of  independent 
power. 

Xo.  14.    Silver.    Weight,  16 4*5  grs.    Size,  7.    Lakhnanti,  a.h.  635. 

The  late  General  T.  P.  Smith.* 
Obviieae. 

t.  M  1«    '       *\ 


^Ull 


^^^ 


cr 


•  •    •  .   <• 


:i^ 


c; 


'V   "    •  ^  .'t .-  .,t  >^ 


f  j^rtv.M.^!! 


l:j      j  •'  *r*>< 


C:r^r*i'     ^1      i;^ 


MargiD — 


I  OironiclfM  of  thf:  Path&n  Einffs,  No.  90,  p.  107.    A  rimiUr  eoiii  ( 
in  thf  fliit«}  ii  figured  and  described  in  the  J.ILA.S.  (sr.s.)  II.,  p.  186. 
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I  may,  perhaps^  be  permitted  to  extend  this  paper  beyond 
the  exact  limit  covered  by  Mr.  Broadley's  collection^  in  order 
to  gather  up  such  later  antiquarian  gleanings  as  chance  to 
illustrate  the  obscure  section  of  the  history  of  Bengal  during 
the  first  half-century  of  the  107  years  comprised  in  the 
Kooch  Bih4r  representiative  accumulations,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  my  previous  paper  on  "  The  Initial  Coinage  of 
Bengal/'  or,  in  effect,  to  follow  up  the  local  changes,  of 
which  we  have  occasional  monumental  records,  down  to  the 
time  when  IK&s  Shah  attained  independence,  and  expanded 
his  boundaries  and  his  power  into  imperial  proportions. 

The  energy  and  research  of  our  fellow-labourers  in  the 
East  has  been  largely  rewarded  in  these  days  by  the  number 
of  inscriptions  brought  to  light  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  have  been  deciphered,  and  more  or  less  com- 
pletely published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  under  the  supervision  of  their  critical  and  in« 
defatigable  secretary,  Dr.  Blochmann,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  such  comprehensive  analyses  of  the  learning 
and  traditions  of  the  Court  of  Akbar  and  subsequent  Mughal 
monarchs. 

Inscription  A. 

The  first  mural  record  in  point  of  date  of  which  at  present 
only  a  brief  outline  is  available,  consists  of  the 

Inscription  of  Tughril  Ehan  at  Bihar, 

which  is  described  as  pertaining  to  "an  edifice  built  in 
A.H.  640,  or  A.D.  1242,  by  'Izz-ud-din  Abulfath  Tughril 
Kh&n,  who  styles  himself  Sult4n,  and  assumes  other  regal 
epithets,  as  Khakdn-ul-Mu^ azzam^  Khallada-lldhu  mulakhu,'' 
etc.^ 

This  is  a  most  suggestive  contribution  to  the  other  revela- 
tions of  the  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time,  from  which, 
on  the  full  decipherment  of  the  original  text,  we  may  per- 
chance gain  new  knowledge  of  the  ever  imminent  revolutions 

^  J.A.S.B.  Proceedings,  NoTember,  1871,  p.  247. 
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of  regnant   vassals    in   patiibiis   infidelium   agaiiiBt    absent 
Muhammadan  Emperors. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  to  cause  surprise  in  the  M- 
samption  of  royal  titles  bv  Tughril  on  this  occasion^  as» 
although  he  had  been  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Empreei 
Riziah,  had  been  endowed  bv  her  with  the  honoors  of  the 
red  umbrella,  and  had  coined  assiduously  the  only  sQver 
money  bearing  her  name  hitherto  discovered,  his  devotion  to 
the  Imperial  throne  was  confessedly  shaken  after  her  death, 
and  in  this  self-same  year,  640  a.h.,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  the  reigning  monarch  at  Dehli,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  annex  the  province  of  Karra  Manikpiir, 
in  itself  constituted  an  overt  act  of  rebellion  against 
Suzerain.^ 

The  next  division  of  the  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal  brings 
us  into  much  more  definite  contact  with  the  realities  of 
mediaeval  remains,  and  reminds  me  that  on  my  first  en- 
deavour to  identify  the  Kai  Kaus  of  the  Kooch  Bih&r  ooins, 
I  was  obliged  to  crave  indulgence  in  the  mere  reading  of 
the  dates  so  incoherently  defined  on  his  mintages.  I  had, 
for  the  time,  to  abandon  all  faith  in  the  units,  to  claim  only 
dubious  credence  for  the  decimah ;  though  the  hutidreda 
necessarily  remained  beyond  cavil,  even  had  the  Bengal 
Mint-officials  blundered  in  the  definition  of  the  alien  Semitic 
legends  with  more  than  their  accustomed  licence. 

I  was,  however,  venturesome  enough  on  that  occasion  to 
suggest — in  dotted  lines  and  duly  reserved  square  brackets — 
that  the  then  obscure  Kai  Kdus  ought  to  have  a  place  in  the 
family  tree  of  the  house  of  Balban,  a  claim  which  had 
escaped  the  record  of  contemporary  biographers,  or  the 
knowledge  of  later  commentators  on  the  local  events  in 
Bengal.  I  have  since  found  abundant  testimony  towards 
establishing  his  true  place  both  under  the  one  and  the  other 
aspect. 

On  a  recent  occasion  of  reviewing  my  previous  Essay  on 
tho  Initial  Coinage  of  Bengal,  I  embodied,  with  more  oonfi- 

1  Minh&j-iu-Sir&j,  Persian  text,  p.  243.    Stewart's  Bengal,  p.  61. 
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dence/  the  restored  genealogical  tree,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  transcript : 

Sultdn  Balban,  Emperor  of  Hindfist&n 


I 


Muhammad  {^Shahid)  N&^ir-ad-din  Mahmiid,  Bughrd  Khdny  of  Bengal 

Kai  Ehusr6 


Sultdn  Mu*  izZ'Ud-din  Rukn-ud-din  Shams-ud-dhi 

EaikubXd,  Kai  EA(j8,  FfR^z  ShXh, 

Emperor  of  HindQst&n  King  of  Bengal  Eling  of  Bengal 


Shahdb'Ud-din  Ndfir-ud-dtn  Ohida-ud^din  Kuilu  Khdn 

BuohrX  Shah,  Bahadur  ShXh, 

King  of  Bengal  King  of  Bengal 

In  support  of  this  direct  line  of  descent,  I  can  now  quote 
evidence  from  two  confirmatory  sources,  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  Kai  Kdus  as  "the  second  son"  of  N&sir-ud-din 
Mahmud,  on  the  eve  of  the  interview  of  the  rival  monarchs, 
Kaikuhdd,  the  eldest  son,  Sultdn  of  ffindustdn,  and  their 
father,  the  occupying  Lord  of  Bengal,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  Mir  Khusru  DehlavVs  celebrated  poem  the  "  Kirdn- 
m'S'adain  ;"^  and,  also,  the  inscription  reproduced  in  ex- 
tenso  below,  which  conclusively  identifies  the  same  prince  in 
the  paternal  relation,  and  simultaneously  attests  his  eventual 
regal  succession  in  Bengal. 

Inscription  B. 

Inscription  of  Kai  Kaus  in  Gangaramptir,  Dln&jpdr,  at 
Damdamah,  the  old  Deokot,^  dated  Muharram,  697  a.h. 
[Oct.,  1297  A.D.] 

1  Chronicles,  p.  148. 

2  Professor  GoweU's  article  in  Joum.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1860,  p.  234;  and 
Elliot's  Historians,  iii.,  p.  530. 

*  See  Buchanan's  Din&jpiir,  p.  50 ;  and  anU^  p.  9. 
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J.A.S.B.,  1872,  p.  103. 


Dr.  n.  Blochxaxn's  Tsanslatiox. 
"  This  mosque  was  built  during  the  reign  of  the  king  of  kings,  Hnkn-nd-diinyi- 
waddin,  the  shadow  of  God  upon  earth,  Kai  Kk6a  Sh&h,  ion  of  Mnhmikd,  won.  of 
the  SultSin,  the  right  hand  of  the  Ehalffah  of  God,  the  helper  of  the  eommuder 
of  the  faithful — may  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom  ! — it  the  order  of  the 
Lord  of  the  age,  br  Shihab-ul-haqq-waddin,  a  seeond  Alexander,  the  Ulngh-i- 
'Azam  Humkydn  Zafar  Eh&n  Bahr&m  ftgin — may  God  perpetuate  hia  mle  end 
kingdom,  and  may  God  prolong  his  life ! — under  the  supenriiion  (batanliyat)  of 
Sal&h  Jfwand  of  Mult&n.    On  the  1st  Muharram,  697  a.h.  [19th  OcL,  1297]-" 


I  have  reproduced  in  full  the  above  inscription,  alike  in 
text,  translation,  and  commentary,^  as  it  corrects  an  avowedly 
imperfect  reading  which  I  had  been  favoured  with  by  Col. 
Nassau  Lees.  Dr.  Blochmann  was  so  obliging  as  to  forward 
me  an  impression  of  the  original,  that  I  might  satisfy  myself 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  now  given ;  but  I  have 
unfortunately  mislaid  the  facsimile  reproduction,  and  there- 
fore abstain  for  the  moment  from  any  further  commenta. 

^  Dr.  Blochmann  continues : — "  As  mentioned  aboTe,  this  inscription  if  quoted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Patb&n  Kings,  p.  140,  where  a  'nmgh' 
translation  by  Colonel  Nassau  Lees  is  given.  The  *  translation '  leares  oat  the 
name  of  the  builder,  and  wrongly  puts  his  titles  in  apposition  to  the  wordi 
Khwrawe  zamdn.  The  absence  of  a  facsimile  has  led  Mr.  Thomas  to  state  thet 
Kai  K&us  confessed  allegiance  to  'AlH-ud-din  of  Dihli,  who  is  the  Sikandar- 
n99&ni/7ar  ercd/mee;  but  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
idiom,  show  that  the  words  *  Sikandar-u??&n(,  Ulugh-i-'Azam  Humfcyfin  and 
Zafar  Kh&n,'  are  merely  titles  of  Bahrum  ftgin.  He  must  hare  been  a  MaUk  of 
high  rank,  as  the  titles  are  hi;rh ;  but  my  Tribeni  inscriptions  (abont  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  this  volume)  give  Maliks  not  only  similar  titles,  but  alio  the  phzaie 
*  May  God  perpetuate  his  rule  and  kingdom,*  and  even  jufis  names,  if  I  may  WKf 
fo.  *Shihub-ul-Hnqq-wad-din,'  therefore,  is  merely  the  juius  name  of  Malik 
Zafar  Kh&n,  and  shows,  moreover,  that  the  Sikandar-usfuni  *  cannot  be  'Alfc-vd* 
din,  whose  full  ju/un  name  with  the  Jcunyah  was  'Al&-ud-din  Abuimtumfkr 
Muhammad  Sh&h.'*  This  inscription  is  further  referred  to  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bomhe 
(1872,  p.  143),  who  expresses  a  hope  that  his  new  ''rubbings/'  now  rahmittad 
to  the  Society,  may  resolve  Dr.  BIochmann*8  doubt  regarding  a  pottion  of  tilk 
Inscription,  and  supply  the  date  in  his  No.  4  Inscription. 
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* 

Inscription  C. 

Inscription  of  Shams-ud-dIx  Firuz  of  Bengal,  on  Zafar 
Xh&n's  Madrasah,  at  Tribeni/  dated  a.h.  713. 

'^^S!l  J  Lj3J1  j^^.^'  j^m  c-;liv,  LLi3U  ^Jl  ^]/5ll  ^JilJl 

J.A.S.B.  1870,  p.  287.      ^djlLL  dUl  jj^  ^ISaLlH  *ll 

The  text  goes  on  to  say  that  the  inscription  was  engraved 
under  the  direction  of  Kh&n  Muhammad  Zafar  Kh&n,  on  the 
1st  of  Muharram,  713  a.h.  Zafar  Khdn's  Mosque,  in  the 
same  locality,  bears  the  earlier  date  of  698  a.h.  (a.d.  1298), 

1  Tribeni  or  Triveni  (as  Mr.  Money  writes  it,  J.A.S.B.,  1847,  p.  393),  N.  of 
H(igli.  Dr.  Blochmann  adds,  "Tribeni  is  often  called  Tripani  ("three  streams "), 
and  by  the  Muhammadans  Tripani  SMhpur,  or  Firiizdbdd  (see  also  Ain-i-Akbari 
(Gladwin),  ii.,  p.  6 ;  J.R.A.S.  (n.s.)  II.  (1866),  p.  202,  Note  1,  and  Note  l,p.  205). 
Dr.  Blochmann,  in  adverting  to  Marsden's  coin  of  T&j-ud-din  Firuz  Shdh  (No. 
DCCLxxviii.,  and  Laidley,  J.A.S.B.,  1846,  pi.  v.,  fig.  17),  has  followed  the  old 
authorities  in  attributing  the  piece  to  a  Bengal  king  of  that  name,  and  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  coin  was  minted  in  the  Dakhan  in  807  a.h.,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Bahmdni  F(r6z  Sh&h  (a.h.  800  to  825).  See  my  Chronicles  of  the 
Path&n  Kings,  p.  345.  On  the  other  part,  I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Blochmann 
for  a  rectification,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach  an  undue  importance. — J.A.S.B., 
July,  1872,  p.  119.  In  my  recent  work  just  quoted,  I  had  occasion  to  notice, 
en  passant^  the  contemporary  coins  of  the  local  dynasties  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  central  Muhammadan  Imperialism.  Among  other  hitherto  unpublished 
specimens,  1  described  a  coin  of  ^*  Ahmad  Sh5h  bin  Ahmad  Sh&h,  Alwali,  Al 
Bahmani,''  (p.  343),  dated  856  A.U.,  and  I  submitted,  without  any  reserve, 
in  illustration  of  the  piece  itself,  a  facsimile  of  the  original,  designed  and 
executed  by  an  independent  artist — which  may  be  seen  to  be  defective  in 
both  the  subordinate  points,  in  which  Dr.  Blochmann  has  the  advantage 
of  me  in  a  better  preserved  and  more  fully  legible  coin  lately  acquired  by 
Colonel  Hyde.     I  take  no  blame  to  myself  for  reading  the  absolutely  detached 

/^•f  of  the  one  specimen  for  the  improved  u^jJi  of  the  other,  nor  am  I  sur- 
prised at  the  appearance  of  the  concluding  word  _^K;^i  when  it  is  to  be 

found  in  the  very  next  page  of  my  work,  where  I  had  full  authority  for  its 
citation. 

VOL.  VI. — [new  sbkies.]  25 
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Inscbtftions  D.  E.  F. 
Further  Inscriptions  of  Shams-ad-dln  RriM. 

Dr.  Blochmann  contributes  the  following  remarkB  towards 
the  elucidation  of  some  unpublished  records  of  this  king : 

''The  inscriptions  at  Tribeni  near  Hiigli  mentioii  the 
same  king  (Shams-ud-din  Firuz)  as  having  reigned  in  1313 
A.D.  Two  of  Mr.  Broadley's  inscriptions — and  this  wiU 
show  the  value  of  his  discoveries — prove— 

1.  That  Firuz  already  reigned  in  1309  over  (Western) 
Bengal,  or  Lakhnauti. 

2.  That  South  Bih&r  under  him  belonged  to  Bengal, 
whilst  other  inscriptions  show  that  Bih&r  in  1352  again 
belonged  to  Dehli.       ^ 

3.  That  Shams-ud-din  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  H&lim 
Khan,  who  in  1309  and  1315 — and  hence  most  likely  daring 
the  intervening  years — was  governor  of  Bih4r.**  ^ 

As  respects  the  later  numismatic  accessions  to  this  hence- 
forth second  period  of  the  Muslim  annals  of  Bengal,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  confined  to  minor  varieties  and  repetitions  of 
known  types,  whose  dates  are,  as  yet,  imperfectly  ascertained. 
A  single  coin  of  mark  claims  attention,  in  the  shape  of  a  gold 
piece  of  Bahddur  Sh&h,  part  of  his  tribute  or  recognition 
money  (similar  to  the  silver  piece  No.  9,  O.S.)  coined  in  his 
own  name,  but  with  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Muhammad  bin  Tughlak.  The  piece  itself  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Delraerick — to  whom  we  owe  the  first  notice 
of  the  unique  coin  of  the  Bactrian  king  Plato,  which  has 
lately  been  secured  for  the  British  Museum ;' — a  medal,  I 
may  remark,  en  passant,  that  contributes  the  most  striking 
testimony  to  the  value  of  numismatic  inquiries  perhaps  ever 
adduced,  in  confirming  by  the  single  date,  hitherto  known  in 
the  entire  Bactrian  scries,  which  appears  on  its  surface,  the 

I  <<The  two  inscriptions  of  Il&Iim  Eh&n  contain  the  dates  1309  and  1316  ;  ttw 
former  inscription  Keems  to  ha?c  belonged  to  a  Sara£,  the  latter  to  a  Moaque." 
J.A.S.U.,  Proci'edings,  1871,  p.  24G. 

»  J.A.S.B.,  February,  1872,  p.  84. 
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exact  epoch  of  Eukratidee^  death  in  B.a  165,  whicli  Iiad 
already  been  speculatiyely  fixed  from  less  definite  data.^ 
The  specific  determination  of  this  era  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  giving  us  a  standpoint,  so  to  say  critical,  towards 
the  close  of  a  dynasty,  whose  members  left  so  few  positive 
traces  behind  them,  and  whose  annals  were  little  likely  to 
have  been  preserved  either  by  the  hostile  races  who  succeeded 
them,  or  their  indifferent  cousins  who  remained  in  the  an- 
cestral homes  of  the  West. 

I  have  little  left  to  say,,  in  conclusion,  beyond  momentarily 
adverting  to  one  of  the  confessed  dijBB.culties  of  the  day,  the 
identification  of  the  easily-shifted  sites  of  Eastern  cities, 
whose  removal,  apart  from  the  caprice  of  the  rulers,  was,  in 
this  locality,  at  all  times  liable  to  be  suggested,  if  not  en- 
forced, by  Nature  herself,  in  the  ever-changing  channels  of 
the  waters  of  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.* 

"With  regard  to  the  emplacement  of  Pundua  or  "Firuzpur," 
a  possible  claimant  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  the  ''  Pun- 
dooah  "  (23°  3'-88°  18' )  near  Hiighli,  which  is  in  a  measure 
connected  with  the  area  of  Shams-ud-din  Firiiz  of  Bengal's 
extant  memorials  at  Tribeni,  one  of  the  subordinate  villages 
of  which  still  retains  the  alternative  name  of  "  Firuzdbdd."' 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Pandua,  near  Maldah,^  is  the 

^  Frinsep's  Essays,  ii.,  p.  175.  J.B.A.S.  (a.s.)  XX.,  p.  119.  Gen.  Canningbam 
Num.  Cbron.  ix.  (1869),  p.  230.  I  am  now,  apart  from  otber  reasons,  tbe  less 
inclined  to  accept  tbe  autbor's  "  83  of  tbe  Bactrian  era  " — wbicb  be  derives  from  a 
^ua«t- monogram  on  the  coins  of  Helioclcs. 

3  Tbis  is  a  description  of  tbe  local  peculiarities  published  in  1820.  *^  In  tracing 
tbe  sea  coast  of  tbis  Delta,  tbere  are  eigbt  openings  found,  each  of  which  appenrs  to 
be  a  principal  mouth  of  tbe  Ganges.  As  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  wander- 
ings of  that  river,  from  one  side  of  tbe  Delta  to  tbe  other,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
tbere  is  no  appearance  of  virgin  earth  between  tbe  Tiperah  hills  on  the  east  and 
tbe  district  of  feurdw&n  on  tbe  west ;  nor  below  Dacca  and  Bauleah  on  the  north. 
In  all  tbe  sections  of  tbe  numerous  creeks  and  rivers  of  tbe  Delta,  nothini;  appears 
but  sand  and  black  mould  in  regular  strata,  until  the  clay  is  reached,  which  forms 
tbe  lower  part  of  their  beds  ;  nor  is  there  an^  substance  so  coarse  a<«  «j-ravel  either 
in  the  Delta,  or  nearer  the  sea  than  400  miles  (by  the  course  of  tbe  Ganges^  at 
Oudanulla,  where  a  rocky  point,  part  of  the  base  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
projects  into  tbe  river." — UamiHon's  Hindustan,  i.,  p.  123. 

»  J.A.S.  Beneal,  1870,  p.  282,  and  note,  p.  37,  ant^. 

*  Kennell  and  Stewart  were  alike  convinced  that  tbe  northern  city  of  that  name 
was  the  scene  of  FlrQz's  contest  with  lli&s  Sh&b.  Rennell  remarks  :  *'  Pundua, 
or  Purruab,  mentioned  as  a  royal  residence  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1353  (Dow,  i. 
340),  [4to.  edit,  i.,  326 ;  Brig^.  i.,  449],  is  about  seven  miles  to  the  north  of 
Mauldab,  and  ten  from  the  nearest  part  of  Gour.    Many  of  its  ruins  y.  t  remain, 


1> 
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real  place  of  mintage  of  the  coins  bearing  the  royal  designa- 
tion of  this  prince,  which  later  in  point  of  time  supersedes 
the  discarded  record  of  ^'  Lakhnauti "  on  the  local  currency. 
While  the  group  of  "  Seven  Villages  "  or  Townships  in  Lower 
Bengal  is  defined  solely  by  the  appropriate  mint  term  of 
"  Satgaon,"  whose  leading  centre  perhaps  oscillated  according 
to  the  progressive  changes  of  the  convenient  wharves  and 
landing-places  of  that  emporium.  If  I  could  be  equally 
certain  of  the  very  reasonable  identification  of  **  Jugdula 
(25°  10-87°  58')  of  our  recent  surveys,^  with  the  ''Akddlah 
of  the  Muhammadan  historians,'  the  case  would  be  complete 
and  final  in  favour  of  the  northern  metropolis. 

Colonel  Haughton's  recent  investigations  enable  him  to 
say  that  Ghidspiir  is  also  "  near  Gaur,  about  one  mile  N.W. 
of  Maldah."  '  And  Dr.  Blochmann  very  safely  affirms  that 
Muazzamdbdd  is  in  Sonargaon.^  A  small  incidental  note 
will  be  found  at  p.  9  antky  on  Deokot  and  the  Muslim  Lakh- 
nauti, but  the  subject  under  its  geographical  aspect,  promises 
to  repay  more  ample  investigation. 

Enrticularly  the  Addeenah  mosque,  and  the  pavement  of  a  veiy  long  street,  which 
08  in  the  line  of  the  road  leading  from  Mauldah  to  Dinagepoor." — BenneU,  Msp, 
etc.,  p.  66. 

Stewart's  understanding  of  the  incalities  may  he  traced  in  the  following  paasage  : 
'*  IlvHs  took  post  himself  in  the  fort  of  Akdala ;  leaving  his  son  to  defend  the  ci^ 
of  Pundua  (near  Mauldah),  which  for  some  time  past  he  had  made  his  capital. 
The  Emperor  advanced  to  a  place  now  called  Firozpiir&b&d,  and  commencca  the 
operations  of  the  siege  of  Pundua." — Hist.  Bengal,  p.  84.  See  also  Hamilton*! 
Iliudustan,  i.,  230. 

^  Surveyor  General  of  India's  latest  Maps. 

'  These  passages  are  given  at  large  in  my  previous  paper.  J.R.A.S.,  II.,  p.  206. 
See  also  pp.  203-210,  and  Stewart's  Bengal,  pp.  84  uoU^  86  and  87 ;  as  well  as 
Elliot's  rfistorians,  iii.,  pp.  294-308. 

3  See  Chronicles  of  Path&n  Kings,  153.  Ain-i-Akbari,  ii.,  p.  8,  auppi,  and 
Grant  s  Report,  p.  372. 

4  Proceedings  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  April,  1870,  p.  121. 
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Art.  XIV. — The  Legend  of  Dipankara  Buddha.  TramMed 
from  the  Chinese  {and  intended  to  illmtrate  Plates  xxix. 
and  L.,  '  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship').    By  S.  Beax. 

From  a  brief  examination  of  a  work  in  the  India  Office 
library,  called  "  JSTat  t/uen  shl  kiau"  (one  volume  of  which 
is  unfortunately  missing),  I  find  that  the  number  of  books 
included  in  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Canon,  down  to  the  time 
of  Tchi-Shing,  the  compiler  of  the  work  in  question  (who 
lived  A.D.  730  during  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-904  a.d.),  and 
shortly  after  Hwen-Thsang),  amounted  altogether  to  1076, 
divided  into  5048  chapters  (kiouen),  and  included  within 
480  wrappers  {chih).  Of  these,  330  belong  to  the  "  Little 
vehicle,"  and  968  to  the  "  Great  vehicle,"  leaving  108  mis- 
cellaneous and  unclassified.  Of  the  "Little  vehicle,"  240 
are  S4tras,  in  618  chapters,  and  48  wrappers ;  54  belong  to 
the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  in  446  chapters  and  45  wrappers;  36 
belong  to  the  Abidharma  Pitaka,  in  698  chapters  and  72 
wrappers.  Of  the  968  belonging  to  the  "Great  vehicle," 
516  are  SCltras,  in  2173  chapters  and  203  wrappers;  26 
belong  to  the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  in  54  chapters  and  5  wrappers ; 
and  97  belong  to  the  Abidharma  Pitaka,  in  518  chapters 
and  50  wrappers. 

Amongst  other  works  named  in  this  valuable  ThesaurusX 
is  one  bearing  the  title  "  Fu-pen-hing-tsi-king,"  i.e.  "  Mis-  \ 
cellaneous   Notices    respecting    the    Birth  and  History  of  I 
Buddha,"  translated  by  Djinakflta  (or  DjiianakAta),  a  native  / 
of  Gandh&ra,  in  Northern  India,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  i 
the  Sui  dynasty  (581-617  a.d.).     From  this  work  I  have/ 
selected  the   following    legend  of    Dipankara    Buddha,   to^ 
illustrate  two  of  the  sculptures  occurring  at  Sanchi   and 
Amravati,  and  represented  in  PI.  xxix.  and  PI.  l.,  "  Tree 
and  Serpent  "Worship."     I  can  have  little  doubt  that  these 
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identifications  will  he  allowed  to  be  plausible  at  least,  and 
perhaps  more  than  plausible. 

The  legend  begins  with  the  previous  histoiy  of  Dipankaim, 
when  he  was  an  attendant  on  Batnabhava  Buddha : — 

At  this  time  the  world-honoured  one  addressed  Ananda 
as  follows : — ^'  Ananda !  I  remember  in  ages  gone  by,  too 
numerous  for  me  to  utter,  that  there  was  a  sacred  Ghakra- 
Tarti  B&ja,  called  Sudarsana,  who,  having  subdued  the  four 
regions  {Le.  the  world),  governed  men  according  to  law. 
During  his  reign  there  were  no  punishments  of  whqiping 
or  death — ^no  soldier's  weapons  to  torture  or  destroy,  but  all 
was  prosperity  and  peace,  and  the  people  lived  virtuously 
and  religiously.  Ananda!  the  city  in  which  Sudarsana  lived 
was  called  Jambunada,  the  walls  from  east  to  west  were 
twelve  yojanas  in  length,  and  from  north  to  south  seven 
yojanas.  Ananda !  that  city  of  Jambunada  was  in  a  re- 
/  markable  degree  beautifully  adorned  and  clean.  The  four 
precious  substances  were  exclusively  used  in  the  garniture 
of  it, — ^to  wit,  yellow  gold,  white  silver,  crystal  and  corne- 
lian. Around  the  city  there  were  seven  distinct  walls,  each 
wall  seven  '  sin  *  {i.e.  56  cubits)  in  height,  and  three  '  sin ' 
(24  cubits)  in  breadth.  Around  this  city,  moreover,  were 
seven  successive  railings  beautifully  carved,  etc.  [Here  follows 
the  usual  description  of  a  perfectly  adorned  city.]  At  this 
time,  Ananda !  there  was  a  Buddha  bom  called  Batnabhava, 
etc.  This  Buddha  had  formerly  as  a  Bddhisatwa  lived  in 
this  city  of  Jambunada;  and  now  he  approached  the  city 
one  day  early  in  the  morning  to  beg,  at  which  time  countless 
Dcvas  descended  to  do  him  honour,  and  surrounded  him  as 
with  a  retinue,  etc.  At  this  time  there  was  a  certain  village 
outside  the  city,  one  of  whose  inhabitants  was  going  to  be 
married  to  a  person  within  the  city,  and  on  entering  within 
the  walls,  he  saw  the  place  fully  adorned  and  swept.  Being 
filled  with  astonishment  and  reverence,  he  asked  some  one  he 
met — 'What  is  going  on  hereP'  The  person  replied— 
'  There  is  a  Buddha  bom  called  Batnabhava,  etc. ;  he  is  just 
going  to  enter  the  city  to  beg  his  food,  and  therefore  these 
preparations  have  been  made/    And  then  he  went  on  to  tell 
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the  villager  all  about  the  excellences,  etc.,  of  TatMgata, 
and  of  the  Law  and  the  Church.  The  villager,  having 
heard  the  gloriouB  nature  of  the  three  gems  thus  described, 
was  filled  with  joy.  He  exulted  amazingly,  and  reflected 
thus,  '  Ratnabhava,  etc.,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  world.  I  will 
now  go  straight  to  him.'  So  thinking,  he  forthwith  mixed 
with  a  crowd  of  citizens,  and  went  together  with  them  to  the 
place  where  Ratnabhava  was.  Having  arrived  there,  he 
thought  within  himself,  '  If  this  Tath&gata  has  indeed  ac<> 
quired  entire  wisdom  so  as  to  know  all  hearts,  he  will  know 
mine,  and  therefore  he  ought  first  of  all  to  address  himself 
to  me  in  some  consolatory  figure  or  parable.'  At  this  time 
Ratnabhava  Buddha,  knowing  that  man's  heart,  took  the  lead, 
and  immediately  addressed  him  and  spoke.  Then  that  villager 
was  filled  with  joy ;  he  exulted  exceedingly.  And  because 
his  vow  was  thus  fulfilled,  he  respectfully  requested  Buddha 
to  partake  of  his  hospitality  on  the  succeeding  day.  Then 
Buddha  remained  silent,  on  which  the  villager,  accepting  this 
silence  for  consent,  was  filled  with  joy,  and  went  back  to  his 
house  to  make  due  preparations.  Then  the  four  Devareljas, 
Brahm&,  Sakra,  and  the  rest,  and  all  the  multitude  of  Devas, 
bearing  every  kind  of  ofiering,  came  to  present  them  to 
Tath&gata.  At  that  time  the  villager,  coming  to  his  house, 
on  that  very  night  arranged  every  kind  of  delicate  food,  of 
exquisite  fiavour  and  most  pleasing  taste.  Having  arranged 
it  thus,  he  got  up  very  early  the  next  day,  and  began  sweep- 
ing lus  house  and  sprinkling  all  sorts  of  perfumed  water  about 
it,  and  scattering  all  round  fiowers  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
choicest  odor;  then  having  arranged  a  seat,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  tell  Buddha,  saying,  ^  All  things  are  ready,  oh, 
would  that  you  would  come  to  my  humble  dwelling ! ' 

"  Then  Ratnabhava,  early  in  the  morning,  putting  on  his 
robes,  and  taking  his  alms-bowl,  surrounded  by  numberless 
followers,  went  to  receive  the  proffered  hospitality.  Arrived 
there,  his  disciples  took  their  seats  in  due  order.  The 
villager,  having  seen  Ratnabhava  seated,  immediately  with 
his  own  hand  offered  to  Tath&gata  every  kind  of  exquisite 
food  and  drink,  speaking  thus,  'Eat,  my  Lord,  and  all  the 
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congregation,  according  to  your  desire.*  When  they  had 
so  eaten,  still  the  provisions  remained  unexhausted,  on  which 
the  villager  thought  thus,  'The  meats  and  the  drinks  re- 
main imdiminished ;  doubtless  this  is  in  consequence  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  Tath&gata  adding  continually  to  them 
according  to  the  decrease  from  consumption.  Now,  then, 
I  will  go  call  my  relatives  to  come  and  behold  Tath&gata, 
so  that  when  they  have  seen  and  have  eaten,  and  are 
full,  I  may  have  further  joy.'      Again,  he  thought  thus^ 

*  Wonderful!  wonderful,  indeed,  beyond  all  calculation,  is 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  Buddha :  for  here  come  all  my 
relatives,  unbidden  by  any  one,  to  assist  and  help  me ;  there 
is  no  need  for  me,  therefore,  to  invite  a  single  person ;  and 
without  using  any  effort,  all  things  again  arrange  themselves 
as  I  would  have  them  do.'  Then  Eatnabhava,  after  the 
feast,  repeated  such  portions  of  the  Law  as  were  appropriate, 
for  the  sake  of  the  villager,  to  his  great  joy ;  [the  result  of 
which  was  that  he  attained  a  new  heart  and  entire  peace.] 
Thus  the  villager  and  his  friends,  having  heard  the  Law, 
arrived  at  Supreme  Wisdom,  and  each  went  to  his  home. 
(This  happy  result  having  followed,  the  villager  then  said : ) 

*  Oh,  may  I  in  future  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this 
Ratnabhava  Tathagata.'  And  again  he  said,  'Oh,  would  that 
I,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  congregation,  might  thus  be  able 
to  deliver  the  Law,  and  cause  the  hearts  of  men  to  rejoice, 
just  as  this  Eatnabhava  Tath&gata  has  preached  among  his 
congregation,  and  caused  the  Bhikshus  to  arrive  at  peace  and 
unity  of  conduct ! '  Then  that  villager,  having  paid  full  and 
repeated  reverence  to  Tathclgata,  entered  the  commimity, 
shaved  his  head,  left  his  home,  and  became  a  Bhikshu. 

"  Ananda,  after  an  innumerable  number  of  asamkht/ei/as  of 
ages,  this  Bhikshu  again  encountered  a  Buddha,  who  was  bom 
in  the  world  under  the  name  of  Prabhclkara  Tath&gata« 
Then  this  Bhikshu,  paying  religious  worship  to  this  Buddha, 
and  observing  the  precepts  of  personal  purity,  became  one 
of  his  disciples,  as  before.  In  this  condition  he  once  more 
prayed,  '  Oh,  that  I,  in  virtue  of  the  merit  I  have  acquired, 
may,  during  my  future  births  from  age  to  age,  escape  being 
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bom  in  tHe  inferior  paths !  *  At  this  time  Frabh&kara 
Buddha,  well  acquainted  with  his  prayer,  delivered  this  pre- 
diction in  reference  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Virtuous  one,  in  ages 
to  come,  after  endless  asamkhyeyas  of  kalpas,  you  shall  attain 
the  condition  of  Buddha  Tath&gata,  etc.,  and  your  name  shall 
be  Dipankara.'  [And  so  he  was  bom,  after  the  manner  of 
every  Buddha,  from  the  right  side  of  his  mother.]  Meantime 
Dipankara  Bddhisatwa,  with  every  faculty  and  function  per- 
fect, and  of  great  grace  of  person,  day  by  day  grew  up  to 
manhood.  Dwelling  in  the  palace  provided  for  him,  ho  in- 
dulged himself  in  every  pleasure  [the  five  pleasures].  But, 
in  the  midst  of  all,  a  thought  arose  in  him  that  all  these  joys 
were  but  for  a  moment.  Having  thought  of  this,  he  left 
his  home,  shaved  his  head,  and  became  a  recluse  ;  he  put  on 
the  kashdya  garments  of  a  hermit,  and  left  all  connexions 
with  the  world.  Then  he  sought  the  attainment  of  Supreme 
Wisdom,  and  arrived  at  complete  emancipation.  Afterwards, 
using  his  Divine  faculty  of  sight,  he  reflected  thus :  '  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  hear  and  receive  the  true  Law  ? '  Im- 
mediately he  saw  that  the  world  was  without  any  one  fit  for 
so  high  a  privilege.  Again  he  reflected  (looked)  three  times, 
but  still  found  no  one.  Thus  he  lived  in  the  world  three 
thousand  years,  but  still  remained  alone  without  any  disciple. 
After  three  thousand  years,  Dipankara  thought  thus:  'All 
men  are  sunk  in  sin,  and  fascinated  this  long  time  by  the 
deceptions  of  sense.  I  must  now  convert  them,  and  give 
them  understanding.'  B>eflecting  thus,  he  caused  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  city  to  proceed  from  his  lamp  and  fix  itself 
in  space.  He  made  all  the  buildings  to  appear  as  if  con- 
structed of  crystal,  and  outside  the  city  every  kind  of  T&la- 
tree  made  of  the  seven  precious  substances,  and  avenues  and 
gardens  (as  before  described).  Suddenly  the  people  of 
Djambu  (i.e.  of  the  world)  saw  this  city  from  its  four  walls 
emit  very  fierce  flames,  bright  and  burning  hot.  Then  great 
fear  filled  their  breasts,  and  they  congregated  together  and 
spoke  thus — '  Alas  !  alas !  see  how  yonder  abode  is  burning 
in  flames,  surely  it  will  be  soon  entirely  destroyed !  ^  Then 
they  looked  for  some  Buddha  to  appear  to  convert  and  save 
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those  wretched  people.  But  they  only  saw  the  flames  still 
burning,  and  the  people  in  Tain  seeking  for  refuge  and 
shelter.  Desiring  protection,  there  was  none  to  protect; 
they  looked  for  salvation,  but  there  was  no  one  able  to  teve  I 
Then  they  said  again — '  Oh,  would  that  that  city  could  be 
brought  near  to  us,  or  we  to  them,  that  we  might  extinguish 
the  conflagration ! '  Just  then  they  saw  Devas,  I^&gaSy 
Yakshas,  Gandharvas,  those  who  were  men  and  not  men 
(Kinnaras),^  come  forth  from  that  city,  and  cry  out, '  Why  do 
the  flames  bum  so  P  Whence  comes  this  fire  P'  Then  there 
appeared  three  porch  ways,  one  of  gold,  another  of  silyer,  the 
third  of  crystal ;  in  the  middle  of  the  way  were  Tftla-trees 
made  of  the  seven  precious  substances ;  from  the  midst  of 
these  trees  there  came  a  voice,  which  said,  '  Oh,  all  ye  men  I 
Assemble  ye  in  one  place,  if  ye  indeed  desire  to  see  DipafUkara 
Buddha  Tath&gata,  etc.,  for  that  Buddha  not  long  hence  will 
descend  to  Jambudwipa/  Then  all  the  people  of  Jambudwipa 
went  straightway  towards  those  covered  ways  to  see  Dipaft- 
kara  coming  forth  from  the  city  and  descend  to  Jambudwipa. 
At  this  time  Dipankara,  having  appeared,  took  his  seat  on  the 
Lion  throne,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  people  began  to  deliver 
the  Law,  i.e.  in  praise  of  charity,  purity,  abstinence,  and  in 
recommendation  of  the  merit  of  the  religious  profession ;  and 
then  seeing  that  there  were  signs  of  conversion,  he  delivered 
the  whole  Law,  as  former  Buddhas  had  done,  viz.  that  relat- 
ing to  the  four  Truths — sorrow,  accumulation,  deliverance, 
and  the  paths.  Then  on  the  first  day  of  this  preaching  there 
were  6000  myriads  of  men  converted,  who  became  Bahats^ 
and  their  hearts  A^eed  from  all  external  laws.  The  second 
day  he  converted  5000  myriads  of  men ;  the  third  day  4000 
myriads,  till  the  seventh  day.  After  this  Dipafikara  remained 
in  the  world  one  kalpa.^' 

Again,  Buddha  spoke  thus  to  Ananda  : — ^'  I  remember,  in 
countless  ages  gone  by,  there  was  a  king  called  '  Niang-nu,' 
(Satrunjaya),  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  duly  anointed,  accord- 

^  Vide  Jul.  ii.  390,  n.  Compare  this  acooont  with  pi.  xxix.  fig.  1,  Tree  and 
Serpent  Worship.  The  horned  figures  on  the  right  of  the  plate  eyidently  repre- 
■ent  Kinnaraf .    ( Vid4  Jul.  tU  iuprd.) 
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ing  to  the  rule  of  his  ancestors  (shan).  He  lived  in  a  great 
oity  called  Fadma  (or  Paduma)^  twelve  ydjanas  long,  seven 
jrdjanas  broad ;  the  ground  even  and  smooth  [here  follows  the 
usual  description  of  a  city],  equal  in  every  reelect  to  the  city 
Arka  of  Yaisravana,  the  Northern  Buler,-— on  every  side 
equally  glorious,  so  perfectly  adorned  and  beautiful  was  it. 
Ananda !  that  Satrunjaya  Il4ja  had  a  certain  rich  and  emi- 
nent Brahman,  whose  name  was  S&ryapati,  brave  and  strong, 
possessed  of  every  species  of  wealth — gold,  gems,  elephants, 
horses,  slaves,  cattle  of  every  kind,  without  stint.  Within 
his  treasure-house  was  found  every  kind  of  precious  sub- 
stance— ^yellow  gold,  white  silver,  true  pearls,  lapis  lazuli, 
crystal,  cornelian,  coral,  all  entirely  complete  as  the  (treasury 
of)  Vaisravana,  the  Northern  King. 

^'Ananda!  at  this  time  Siiryapati,  the  great  Brahman,  on 
account  of  the  exceeding  affection  he  bore  to  the  King,  con- 
stantly had  conversation  with  him;  and  every  day,  for  a 
short  time  at  least  during  the  day,  went  to  visit  him,  with 
scarce  any  deviation.  Ananda !  that  Satrunjaya  B&ja  at  this 
time  had  a  certain  business  in  hand,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
Brahman  Suryapati  to  settle,  desiring  him  to  decide  and 
judge  concerning  it  well  and  truly.  SAryapati  having 
equitably  disposed  of  the  case,  it  afterwards  entered  into  the 
King's  head  that  he  would  do  something  to  double  the  pro- 
sperity and  happiness  of  this  Brahman,  and  so  he  divided  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  built  him  a  city  called  Yen-chu 
[lord  of  the  boundary] ,  with  streets  and  gates  perfectly  adorned, 
and  lovely  even  as  the  city  Padma  itself.  Ananda!  that 
Sdryapati  E&ja  [caUcd  R&ja'  because  he  now  possessed  half 
the  kingdom]  had  a  queen  called  Chandrottara.  Ananda, 
when  Dipankara  Buddha  descended  from  the  Tusita  heaven, 
he  was  incarnated  in  the  womb  of  Chandrottara,  entering 
through  her  right  side,  in  the  palace  of  Suryapati.  Ananda, 
after  a  time  Satrunjaya  Raja  got  to  hear  the  news  that 
the  chief  lady  of  SAryapati  had  brought  forth  in  the  royal 
palace  a  boy  called  Dipankara,  very  beautiful  to  behold, 
and  able  to  give  great  joy;  unequalled  in  the  world,  en- 
dowed with  all  the  charactenstio  marks,  pure  as  a  golden 
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figure.  The  young  cliild  having  been  bom,  his  horoscope 
was  taken,  and  the  Brahmans  declared  that  he  would  be 
either  a  Ghakravarti  or  a  Buddha ;  if  the  former^  he  would 
possess  the  seven  insignia,  viz.  a  golden  discus,  a  Divine 
pearl,  a  priceless  woman,  an  elephant,  horse,  lordly  minister 
and  treasurer,  and  every  prosperity  would  attend  his  reign ; 
but  if  he  be  a  recluse,  then  he  would  arrive  at  complete 
enlightenment,  and  be  known  by  the  ten  names  belonging 
to  a  Buddha.  Ananda  I  this  child  became  a  recluse,  and 
fulfilled  the  functions  and  mission  of  a  Buddha.  At  this 
time,  Satruiijaya  reflected  thus: — 'Seldom  indeed  does  a 
"  Lord  of  the  World"  come  to  be  bom ;  it  is  difficult  to  hear 
such  a  one,  and  difficult  to  see  him.'  So  Satruiijaya  sent 
messengers  to  the  abode  of  SCLryapati  to  speak  to  him  thus : 
*  We  hear  now  that  the  queen  of  your  majesty  has  borne 
a  beautiful  boy,  endowed  with  all  the  peculiar  marks.  We 
desire  to  invite  that  Dipankara  Buddha,  etc.,  to  come  and 
live  at  our  city  of  Padma,  and  to  receive  our  offi)rings,  and 
we  will  send  an  escort  to  meet  him.'  Then  those  ambassa- 
dors, thus  instructed,  went  to  the  city  Ten-chii,  and  delivered 
their  message.  Then  Sftryapati  R&ja,  having  received  the 
message,  was  sorrowful,  and  quickly  assembled  his  council 
and  ministers,  and  spoke  thus  : — '  Consider  well,  I  pray  you, 
what  answer  is  to  be  given  to  this  message.'  Then  all  the 
ministers  addressed  the  King,  and  said :  '  Concerning  this 
matter,  we  think  Dipankara  Buddha  himself  should  be  con- 
sulted ;  for  he  has  great  charity  and  compassion.'  The 
Rdja  S{iryapati  replied:  'Such  also  is  my  opinion/  Then 
the  B&ja  and  all  his  ministers  went  in  a  body  to  the  place 
where  Dipankara  Buddha  was,  and  having  arrived  there, 
(they  delivered  the  message).  Then  that  Buddha  assayed  to 
tranquillize  the  King,  and  said  :  '  Mah&r&ja  !  compose  your 
heart,  and  be  not  distressed ;  have  no  fear  or  grief  on  this 
score ;  for  in  truth  I  myself  at  this  time  wish  to  go  forth 
and  travel  abroad  through  the  various  places  of  the  earth, 
to  teach  and  convert  men ;  for  my  love  extends  even  to  the 
whole  human  race.'  Then  Dipankara  Buddha  set  out,  sur- 
rounded by  an  innumerable  body  of  disciples,  and  departed* 
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Meanwhile  S&ryapati  escorted  him  to  the  borders  of  his 
territory,  and  then,  having  worshipped  at  his  feet  and  per- 
formed three  circuits  round  him,  with  many  tears,  he  left 
him,  and  returned  to  his  own  palace. 

^'  I^ow  Satruiijaya  R&ja,  hearing  that  DipafO^ara  was  coming 
to  his  dominions,  even  to  the  city  of  Fadma,  surrounded  by 
clouds  of  followers,  was  filled  with  joy,  and  ordered  forth- 
with all  the  roads  to  be  swept,  watered,  and  garnished,  even 
like  the  fairy  city  of  the  Gandharvas.  Then  the  King 
Satruiijaya  published  an  edict  to  all  within  and  without  the 
city  for  a  distance  of  twelve  ydjanas,  to  the  eflfect  that  what- 
ever persons  there  were  within  such  distance,  none  whatever 
should  purchtLse  for  themselves  flowers  or  perfume;  but  in 
whatever  places  such  were  to  be  bought,  that  they  should  be 
reserved  for  the  King  as  ofierings  to  Dipaiikara  £uddha« 
Then  Satrunjaya  Raja,  accompanied  by  the  four  kinds  of 
military  escort,  in  great  display,  went  forth  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  that  Dipaiikara  Buddha. 

"  At  this  time,  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Him&layas  be- 
longing to. that  country,  there  was  a  certain  Brahmach&ri 
called  Ratna(?).  His  father  and  mother  belonging  to  the 
caste  of  Brahmans,  for  seven  generations  past,  without  the 
least  defilement  or  reproach,  perfectly  versed  in  the  four 
Vedas,  etc.  His  pure  birth  was  affirmed  by  the  horoscope  of 
a  talented  soothsayer,  and  500  children  of  illustrious  families 
were  present  on  the  auspicious  occasion  to  present  him  with 
offerings.  [Ananda!  you  must  know  that  this  Ratna,  the 
Brahman,  was  none  other  than  Maitreya  Bddhisatwa  that 
now  is.] 

"  Now  amongst  the  500  young  men  who  ever  attended  the 
person  of  Ratna,  to  hear  from  his  mouth  the  mode  of  reciting 
the  Sacred  Books,  there  was  a  particular  Brahmachari  called 
Megha,  conspicuous  among  the  rest,  almost  equal  to  his 
master  in  learning,  sixteen  years  old,  and  of  very  graceful 
appearance,  of  pure  birth  during  seven  generations,  his  family 
without  reproach,  his  horoscope  also  a  perfect  one.  He  was 
incomparable  in  the  world,  his  body  like  yellow  gold,  and  his 
head-dress  (or  hair)  the  same ;  his  voice  soft  and  sweet,  as 
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the  Toioe  of  Brahma.  This  youth,  haying  learned  from  ths 
mouth  of  Ratna  the  mode  of  reciting  the  Sacred  Books  per- 
fectly, desired  at  length  permission  to  return  home.  Batna» 
being  loth  to  let  Megha  go,  addressed  him  thus:  'My  son 
(manata\  I  haye  yet  one  Shaster  handed  down  from  Bishis 
of  old  times,  unknown  by  sound  or  by  sight  to  heretica 
and  Brahmans;  wait  with  me,  and  I  will  teach  it  to  you.' 
The  youth  replied,  '  Oh,  would  that  you  would  instmct  me 
in  it ! '  Then  the  Brahman  taught  him  this  also.  Afte^ 
wards  the  youth  requested  once  more  to  know  what  else  he 
had  to  acquire.  The  Brahman  replied,  'There  are  certein 
household  rules  peculiar  to  the  Brahman  caste,  these  also  yoa 
must  learn  from  my  mouth  for  your  own  guidance  and  profit.' 
The  youth  replied,  'Would  that  you  would  teach  me  these 
rules ! '  [The  Brahman  gaye  his  consent  on  condition  the 
youth  would  in  return  make  certain  offerings  to  him.]  Then 
the  youth  replied,  '  I  haye  no  such  gifts  as  these  to  offer  to 
my  lord;  but  I  will,  by  your  permission,  go  beg  them  all 
oyer  the  world,  and  then  come  back  and  giye  them  to  you." 
On  this  the  Brahman  gaye  him  permission  to  go  eyen  as  he 
desired.  Then  Megha,  haying  prostrated  himself  before  his 
master,  and  haying  walked  round  him  three  times  in  token 
of  respect,  departed. 

''  At  this  time  Megha  heard  that  there  was  a  place  500 
ydjanas  off  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  called  Suryacha  (P). 
In  that  city  there  was  a  distinguished  Brahman  called  Tsai- 
tse-tai,  exceedingly  rich.  This  Brahman  desired  to  make 
offerings  to  the  60,000  Brahmans  who,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, were  met  together  in  assembly  called  Mocha.  Accord- 
ingly he  had  prepared  for  each  indiyidual  a  parasol,  etc.,  and 
for  the  head  Brahman  (Sthayira)  yery  excellent  gifts  of  gold, 
together  with  1000  cows  with  their  calyes,  500  damsels,  their 
bodies  beautifully  ornamented,  among  whom  Shen-chi  was 
chief.  And  now  the  year  of  the  Failcha  assembly  haying  ex- 
pired all  but  one  day,  the  Brahman  youth  Megha  arriyed  from 
the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  came  to  the  city,  eyen  to  the  plaoe 
where  the  assembly  was  being  held.  Then  those  60,000 
Brahmans,  seeing  the  youth  afar  off,  immediately  raised  a 
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great  cry,  and  said,  *  Bravo  I  How  well  selected  is  this  place 
for  the  Paiicha  assembly^  for  here  comes  Brahmft  Deva  him- 
self to  receive  the  offerings  of  this  congregation ! '  Then 
Megha,  the  young  man,  replied  to  these  60,000  Brahmans, 
and  said,  *  Call  not  out  in  this  way,  as  if  I  were  Brahm& 
Deva,  for  I  am  in  truth  a  man,  and  not  Brahmi.'  Then  the 
Brahmans  said,  '  Then  who  are  you  P'  To  which  he  replied, 
*  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  heard  of  the  Brahmach&ri 
^ho  resides  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
whose  name  is  Batna,  so  thoroughly  versed  in  every  kind  of 
religious  works,  with  his  500  desciples,  of  whom  Megha  is 
the  chief,  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  completely  in- 
structed, and  equal  to  his  master,  with  a  voice  as  sweet  as 
that  of  Brahm&  Deva  P  Have  you  Brahmans  heard  of  this 
before  or  not  P'  Then  they  all  answered,  *  We  have/  Then 
said  Megha,  '  Well,  then,  I  am  that  well-instructed  youth/ 
On  this  those  Brahmans  were  filled  with  joy,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  Bravo  !  bravo !  This  assembly  is  well  consti- 
tuted now  that  Megha  has  come  to  receive  its  offerings ! ' 

"  At  this  time  the  wife  of  the  Brahman  Tsai-tse-tih,  with 
j3hen-chi  and  the  other  damsels,  from  the  top  of  the  balcony 
saw  afar  off  this  youth,  so  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  be« 
yond  compare  for  grace.  Then  having  seen  him  they  con- 
ceived great  joy  in  their  hearts,  and  turning  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  heavens  they  did  reverence  to  all  the  Devas 
and  Spirits,  and  their  hearts  secretly  entertained  this  thought, 
'  Oh,  would  that  this  fair  youth  might  overcome  in  his  dis- 
course the  Sthavira  and  all  the  Brahmans,  so  that  we  might  get 
rid  of  these  imgracious  companions,  and  not  be  given  to  such 
contemptible  people  in  marriage  I '  Then  Megha,  advancing 
into  the  assembly,  respectfully  turned  round  three  times,  after 
which  he  advanced  straight  up  to  the  Sthavira,  and,  with  sofb 
and  courteous  voice,  addressed  him  thus,  'Venerable  sir, 
what  Shaster  can  you  recite  P'  Then  all  the  60,000 
Brahmans  cried  out  together,  '  Megha,  respectable  youth  I 
ask  not  such  a  question  of  our  President,  as  to  what  Shaster 
he  can  recite ;  for  in  truth  he  is  able,  according  to  the  rules 
of  our  caste,  to  recite  thoroughly  from  beginning  to  end  all 
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the  Shasters  [or  it  may  be  'recite  and  maintaiii']/  Thea 
the  youth  Megha  replied^  'Ye  Brahmans,  your  President 
may  indeed  be  able  to  recite  from  memory  all  the  medical 
and  polite  treatises  [or  works  on  mechanical  arts],  bat 
it  is  only  my  master  who  possesses  the  scarce  and  rarely 
found  literature  of  the  Brahmans.  For  instance,  let  me 
ask  you,  have  you  a  Shaster  called  "Sien-yeou"^  or  noP* 
Then  the  60,000  Brahmans  all  replied,  'As  yet  we  neyer 
heard  of  such  a  treatise  even  by  name,  much  less  haTO 
we  got  it,  and  still  less  are  we  able  to  recite  it.'  Then 
Megha  replied,  'My  master,  teaching  me  the  different 
works  of  the  Law,  amongst  others  instructed  me  in  this 
Shaster  of  the  Yeda  called  Sien-yeou;  and,  moreoyer,  I 
can  recite  it/  Then  all  those  Brahmans  composing  the 
assembly  said,  '  Be  pleased  to  explain  and  give  us  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  this  new  Shaster/  Then  the  youth  Megha, 
occupying  a  place  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  voice 
of  Brahm&,  recited  that  Shaster  of  the  Yeda  known  as  Sien- 
yeou.  Then  all  those  Brahmans,  filled  with  joy,  cried  out 
with  one  voice,  '  Precisely  according  to  our  own  heart  and 
mind ! '  Then  they  joyously  requested  him  to  become  their 
President,  and  partake  of  the  best  drink  and  food  provided  for 
such  a  dignified  office.  Then  Megha,  pushing  the  President, 
commanded  him  to  come  down  from  his  seat,  and  take  his 
place  below ;  and  then  himself  ascending  the  seat  of  honour, 
received  the  water  and  food,  after  which  also  he  accepted  such 
of  the  offerings  as  were  fit. 

"  Then  the  great  Brahman  Ts'ai-tse-tih  was  distressed  with 
the  thought  that  he  had  not  arranged  the  laws  of  the  assembly 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  highest  doctrine,  forasmuch  as 
the  youth  Megha  declined  to  accept  some  of  the  offerings, 
whereupon  he  spake  thus,  after  a  profound  reverence,  to 
Megha,  'My  Lord  will  surely  receive  these  my  gifts,  and 
not  cause  me  to  be  deficient  in  my  duty  to  the  assembly!' 
On  which  Megha  replied,  *  Illustrious  Brahman,  your  gifts 
are  superabundant ;  it  is  not  that  there  is  anything  wanting, 

^  Sien-yeou  is  equivalent  to  "Former  Existence/'  the  work  therefore  would  be 
one  of  the  Pilranaa. 
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but  only  that  some  things  are  good  for  me  to  accept,  and 
others  not ;  and  therefore  I  decline  the  latter.' 

"Then  the  vanquished  President  thought  thus  within  him- 
self, 'For  a  long  time  have  I  coveted  these  gifts,  and  now 
this  stripling  has  come  and  pushed  me  down  from  my  place 
of  honour,  and  taken  my  reward.  If  in  fixture  births,  in  re- 
turn for  my  present  merit,  I  am  born  in  the  world  with  this 
youth,  then  may  I  have  an  opportunity  of  returning  him  a 
due  recompense ! '  [Ananda !  at  that  time  I  was  Megha, 
and  the  Brahman  was  DandapEini,  and  the  Sthavira  was 
Devadatta,  and  so  in  every  birth  Devadatta  through  his 
ignorance  has  opposed  and  hated  me.] 

"  Then  Megha,  taking  with  him  the  various  gifts  he  had 
received,  desired  to  return  towards  the  Snowy  Mountains,  in 
order  to  offer  them  to  the  Brahmachari  there.  And  so  he 
passed  through  various  villages,  towns,  cities,  and  coimtries, 
staying  and  going  as  he  list,  observing  men  and  things,  till 
at  last  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Paduma  and  entered  it,  when 
lo !  he  beheld  it  adorned  and  beautified  to  a  degree  that  can- 
not be  described  (as  we  have  mentioned  above).  Then  the 
youth  thought  thus  within  himself,  'Why  is  this  city  of 
Paduma  thus  adorned  P  Is  it  possible  that  some  one  desires 
to  hold  a  M6cha  meeting  here  ?  Or  perhaps  there  is  about  to 
be  a  public  sacrifice  made  in  honour  of  the  stars  and  heavenly 
mansions;  or  perhaps  there  is  a  public  thanksgiving  for 
prosperity,  or  some  distribution  of  reward ;  or  perhaps  this 
is  the  time  for  the  assembly  of  Brahmans ;  or  perhaps  the 
people  of  this  city  have  heard  of  my  fame,  and  reported  that 
I  am  coming,  and  so  desire  all  the  Brahmans  to  hold  a  dis- 
putation with  me ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one  here  who  seems  to 
recognize  me,  or  to  do  me  reverence.'  Then  I  *  asked  a  man 
I  met,  and  said,  *  My  good  fellow,  why  is  this  city  so  beauti- 
fully adorned  and  decorated  ? '  To  which  he  replied,  '  Most 
learned  youth,  is  it  possible  that  you  have  not  heard  that 
Dipankara  Buddha  Tathagata,  etc.,  has  lately  expressed  a 
desire  to  come  to  this  city  of  Paduma,  to  declare  the  Law  and 

^  The  Legend  is  now  narrated  in  the  first  persoUj  as  Megha  is  one  with  Sakya 
Bnddha  in  a  former  birth. 
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convert  the  people,  and  that  on  his  account  all  these  pre- 
parations are  being  made,  and  that  our  King  Satruiijaya  has 
ordered  all  the  people  to  assist  in  advancing  these  decora- 
tions, and  so  the  inhabitants,  wishing  to  promote  their  own 
merit  and  to  honour  Dipafikara,  have  adorned  the  city  as  yon 
see?' 

"At  this  time,  Ananda !  I  remembered  that  in  our  Law  it  is 
thus  written,  'Whatever  man  possesses  the  thirty-two  signs  of 
supereminent  beauty,  he  will  either  be  a  Chakravarti  or  else 
a  Buddha,  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt/ 

*'  Then,  Ananda!  I  thought  thus,  ' I  will  go  straight  to  the 
resting  place  (and  examine  and  see,  and  if  satisfied  I  will) 
worship  and  offer  an  offering  to  this  Dipafikara  Buddha,  and 
ask  for  myself  that  in  future  time  I  may  arrive  at  the  same 
state  of  perfection,  then  afterwards  I  will  go  and  present  my 
offering  to  my  master  the  Brahmach&ri/ 

"Then  again  I  reflected  thus,  *  What  sacrifice  can  I  offer  to 
this  Buddha,  and  by  what  means  can  I  increase  in  myself  the 
seeds  of  virtue?'  Then  I  considered  that  all  the  Buddhas, 
honoured  of  men,  desire  not  offerings  of  money,  but  only 
such  holy  donations  as  are  prescribed  in  the  Law,  and  that 
I  as  yet  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Law,  Nevertheless,  I  thought  I  will  go  and  seek  to  purchase 
the  most  beautiful  flower  I  can  find,  and  then  offer  it  to  him 
with  the  prayer  '  that  in  future  time  I  also  may  become  a 
Buddha.'  Forthwith  I  went  to  a  hair-dresser's  house,  and 
spoke  thus  to  him,  *Sir,  can  you  sell  me  that  flower?' 
Whereupon  he  replied  to  me  thuU,  *  Respectable  youth,  is  it 
possible  that  you  have  not  heard  of  the  orders  given  by  our 
King  Satrunjaya  that  "whatever  chaplets  of  flowers  there 
arc  in  the  city  that  not  one  of  these  shall  on  any  account 
be  sold,  because  the  King  himself  desires  to  obtain  all  such 
flowers  to  present  them  to  Buddha"?'  On  hearing  this, 
I  went  again  and  again  to  the  different  hair-dressing  shops, 
to  try  and  purchase  a  wreath  of  flowers ;  but  in  vain,  for  I  got 
from  them  no  other  answer  than  that  I  had  before  received, 
and  could  obtain  none.  Then,  as  I  passed  from  street  to 
street,  making  every  private  inquiry  to  accomplish  my  end. 
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I  chanced  to  see  a  dark-clad  water  girl,  whose  name  was 
Bhadr&y  secredy  take  a  seven-stalked  Utpala  flower  and  put 
it  inside  her  water  pitcher,  and  then  go  onwards  upon  her 
way.  Seeing  this  I  was  greatly  rejoiced,  and  forthwith  went 
up  to  her,  and  said,  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
Utpala  flower  which  I  saw  you  put  in  your  pitcher?  I  will 
give  you  500  gold  pieces  for  it  if  you  will  sell  it  to  me,' 
Whereupon  the  girl  replied,  'Virtuous  youth,  have  you  not 
heard  that  Dipankara  Buddha,  honoured  of  men,  Tathagata, 
etc.,  is  now  ^bout  to  enter  the  city  in  consequence  of  the 
King's  invitation  ?  For  so  it  is,  that  Satrunjaya,  our  King,  has 
conceived  a  peculiar  reverence  for  him ;  and  being  desirous 
to  establish  firmly  in  himself  some  ground  of  merit,  has 
issued  orders  to  all  within  the  city  and  twelve  yojanas 
roimd  it,  that  whatever  scented  unguents  or  flowers  there 
be,  on  no  account  should  these  be  sold  to  any  private 
individual,  as  the  King  himself  would  buy  up  all  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  them  (to  Buddha).  Now  in  our 
neighbourhood  there  ia  a  certain  hair-dresser  called  Satru- 
saha ;  he  has  a  wife  who  privately  took  from  me  500  pieces  of 
money,  and  gave  me  in  return  this  seven-stalked  flower ;  and 
the  reason  why  I  thus  transgressed  the  edict  of  the  King  was 
because  I  wanted  very  much  to  make  an  ofiering  to  Dipankara 
Buddha  Tath&gata,  etc.,  and  was  unable  except  in  this  way 
to  obtain  the  means  of  accomplishing  my  wish.' 

*'  Then  I  addressed  the  girl  again,  and  said,  *My  good  girl, 
the  explanation  you  have  just  given,  and  made  known  to  me, 
will  justify  you  in  taking  my  500  gold  pieces,  and  giving  me 
five  stalks  of  the  Utpala  flower,  and  keeping  two  yourself.' 
Then  the  young  girl  replied,  *  Respectable  youth,  what  will 
you  do  with  the  flowers  if  I  give  them  to  you  ? '  Then  I 
replied,  'It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  see  a  living  Buddha  (Tathd- 
gata),  and  difficult  to  meet  with  him  when  bom.  Having 
now  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  Dipankara,  I  wish  to  buy 
this  flower  to  honour  him  therewith,  and  to  sow  for  myself 
some  seeds  of  merit,  that  hereafter  I  may  arrive  at  the  con- 
dition of  perfection  also.' 

"  Then  the  young  girl  spake  to  me  thus  again,  '  I  perceive 
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from  your  external  appearance,  and  also  from  the  qualifica- 
tions of  your  mind,  so  resolute  in  your  love  of  the  Law,  that 
you  will  certainly  hereafter  obtain  complete  enlightenment. 
Manava !  if  you  will  promise  me  that  up  to  the  time  of  your 
perfection  in  every  successive  birth  you  will  take  me  as  your 
wife,  and  that  if  you  arrive  at  perfection  you  will  permit  me 
to  follow  you  as  a  disciple,  and  devote  myself  to  obtain  the 
condition  of  a  Bahat  in  your  retinue  of  followers, — ^if  you  will 
promise  me  this, — then  I  will  give  you  five  stalks  of  thisTJtpala 
flower ;  but  if  you  will  not  make  such  a  promise,  I  will  not 
give  them  to  you.' 

"Then  I  replied,  'My  good  girl,  I  am  of  the  Brahman 
caste,  p^fectly  pure,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
four  Vedas  (or  discourses  of  the  Vedas,  or  perhaps  Yedangas). 
In  these  Yedas  it  is  thus  said,  "  If  a  man  wishes  to  obtain 
perfection  or  the  condition  of  a  Bodhisatwa,  then  that  man 
should  nourish  in  himself  a  principle  of  love  and  pity  for  all 
creatures,  and  seek  his  object  in  perfect  tranquillity  whatever 
may  betide  him,  so  that  he  should  not  even  grudge  to  sacrifice 
his  body,  but  be  ready  to  give  it  up  for  the  sake  of  men,  and 
much  more  (to  give  up)  his  wife  and  his  children,  his  maidens 
and  his  riches,  not  to  desire  to  retain  them  for  a  moment."  My 
good  girl,  I  now  desire  and  pray  that  I  may  obtain  supreme 
wisdom,  prompted  by  my  desire  to  give  peace  and  joy  to  all 
creatures ;  and  therefore  in  pity  for  them,  if  a  man  should 
come  and  ask  of  me  my  wife  and  children  as  a  sacrifice,  and 
you  through  any  love  to  me  should  throw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way,  then  you  would  break  my  heart,  and  my  vow  would  be 
unfulfilled ;  whilst  you,  on  your  part,  would  be  exceedingly 
guilty.  But  if  you  also  will  promise  and  vow  that  through 
all  time  you  will  make  no  difiiculty  in  letting  me  give  up 
everything  I  possess  in  charity,  then  I  will  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  you  that  you  shall  ever  be  my  wife.' 

"Then  she  replied  to  me  thus,  'Malnava!  suppose  there 
came  a  person  to  your  side,  and  begged  my  body  of  you,  I 
would  not  grudge  to  give  myself  up,  much  less  would  I 
grudge  children  or  riches/  Then  I  said,  '  Let  it  be  even  so 
then ;  according  to  your  vow  I  promise  through  future  time 
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to  have  you  as  my  wife.'  Then  that  maiden  received  from 
me  the  500  gold  pieces^  and  gave  to  me  the  five  stalks  of  the 
Utpala  flower.  *The  other  two  stalks/  she  said,  'oflfer  for 
my  sake,  that  we  may  together  have  the  same  destiny.' 
Adding  this^ '  You  wish  now  to  establish  a  ground  of  merit 
for  yourself:  take  these  two  flx)wers  also,  and  offer  them  for 
my  sake,  and  pray  that  we  may  be  ever  bom  together  and 
not  separated  through  lapse  of  days.' 

"  Then  Dipankara  Buddha  began  to  enter  the  city  Paduma 
from  without,  whereupon  I,  taking  in  my  hands  these  seven 
stalks  of  the  Utpala  (five  in  one  and  two  in  the  other),  beheld 
from  far  Buddha  approaching,^  his  body  beautiful  and  up- 
right, shining  with  splendor  and  grace,  his  mind  calm  and 
at  rest,  his  senses  collected  and  peaceful  as  a  glassy  lake ; 
thus  with  steps  like  the  king  of  the  elephants,  he  advanced, 
surrounded  by  countless  disciples  and  Devas,  who  scattered 
around  him  endless  flowers  of  every  variety  and  scented  per- 
Aimes.  Then  Satrunjaya  Raja,  accompanied  by  the  four 
sorts  of  military  escort,  proceeded  from  the  gates  of  the  city 
to  meet  Dipankara  Buddha.  At  this  time  the  concourse  of 
people  was  simply  innumerable,  with  all  sorts  of  diverse 
beings,  Kinnaras,  Kumbhandas,  and  Dragons,  who  brought 
flowers  and  every  sort  of  scented  wood,  and  scattered  them 
above  the  person  of  this  Tathagata.  These  flowers,  instead 
of  falling  to  the  earth,  formed  a  canopy  over  the  head  of 
Dipankara,  moving  with  him  as  he  went,  and  standing  still 
as  he  rested.  Then,  on  witnessing  this,  I  conceived  much 
reverence  in  my  heart  for  the  person  of  Buddha,  and  taking 
the  seven  stalks  of  the  Utpala  flower,  I  cast  them  above 
Dipankara,  making  this  vow,  '  K  in  fixture  time  I  shall 
become  Buddha,  and  teach  the  Law  just  as  this  Buddha,  and 
receive  the  reverence  of  all  men  in  like  manner^  then  let 
these  flowers  remain  in  mid-air,  the  leaves  hanging  down- 
wards and  the  flowers  standing  upwards,  crowning  the  canopy 
that  shades  the  head  of  Buddha,  and  moves  as  he  moves,  and 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  should  suppose,  that  this  legend  is  intended  to  be 
perpetuated  on  the  right  hand  pillar  of  plate  l.,  ^'Tree  and  Serpent  Worship." 
The  Legend  it  alluded  to  by  Fahien  {Buddhist  Filffritnt,  p.  43]. 
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rests  as  he  rests/  And  so  it  was,  when  I  beheld  this  portent 
fulBlled,  that  I  conceived  much  faith  in  my  heart  as  well 
as  reverence. 

^' Ananda!  at  this  time  the  countless  multitudes  of  people 
were  spreading  their  priceless  garments  in  the  way,  made  of 
KasikS,  (wool  of  Kasi),  fine  white  wool,  etc. ;  they  covered 
the  earth  with  them  completely.  Then  I,  Ananda !  seeing 
this,  and  having  on  me  only  a  deer-skin  doublet,  I  took  this 
off  to  spread  on  the  ground.  Then  all  the  people  in  anger 
took  my  poor  garment  from  the  place  where  it  lay  and 
dragged  it  away  and  flung  it  on  one  side ;  whilst  I  in  grief 
thought, '  Alas  for  me !  Will  not  the  world-honoured  Dipafikara 
pity  my  case  and  think  of  me  in  my  distress  P'  No  sooner 
had  I  thought  thus,  than  Buddha,  knowing  my  heart,  took 
pity  on  me.  Accordingly,  by  his  Divine  power,  he  caused 
to  appear  on  the  ground  as  it  were  a  portion  of  the  road 
covered  with  mud,^  on  which  those  men  in  astonishment 
looked  at  one  another,  but  not  one  of  them  entered  the  muddy 
place  to  help  Dipaiikara  across.  Then  I,  after  some  thought, 
spread  out  my  skin  garment  on  the  muddy  spot,  and  undoing 
my  hair,  covered  the  garment  with  my  hair,  so  that  Buddha 
might  cross  over  in  perfect  comfort,  as  on  a  bridge.  So, 
none  of  the  people  having  put  their  foot  on  this  covering, 
Buddha  first  crossed  over,  and  then  I  made  a  vow,  *  Oh,  that 
all  the  disciples  might  likewise  pass  across!'  And  then  I 
prayed  again  that  I  might  in  future  ages  become  a  Buddha, 
even  as  Dipaakara,  possessed  of  the  same  miraculous  power, 
and  worshipped  alike  by  gods  and  men ;  and  then  I  vowed 
again  if  Dipaiikara  does  not  now  give  me  a  prediction  of  be- 
coming Buddha,  I  will  not  rise  from  out  this  mud,  but  I  will 
remain  even  as  I  am.  Then  the  earth  quaked  six  times  (in 
prospect  of  the  coming  prediction,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
earnestness  of  my  vow).^ 

£Dipa&kara  then  passes  over,  but  permits  none  of  the 


^  Tki£  fable  ib  alluded  to  in  Julien,  iL  97.  I  think  the  left  hand  pillar,  pUte  L., 
'*  Tree  and  Serpent  Wonhip/'  represents  G6p&la  (or  rather  Gdpi)  with  her  dishes 
of  cream;  whilst  the  central  figure  repreienti  the  dragon  Qdp&la.  VuUJvLu»99m 
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Bhikshiis  to  follow  on  the  same  path.  He  then  predicts  that 
Megha  will  become  a  Buddha  (S&kya  Muni),  on  condition 
that  he  leaves  all  his  wealth,  shayes  his  head,  and  follows 
him  as  a  disciple.  Then  Megha  ascended  into  the  air  the 
distance  of  seven  T&la- trees,  and  did  reverence  to  Dipaiikara.] 

[These  Legends,  when  all  are  translated,  will  explain 
many  obscure  references  in  Buddhist  literature,  and  also 
throw  some  light  on  the  rise  of  Romance  literature  in 
Europe.  I  have  not  added  any  explanatory  notes  to  the 
above  translation,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  entire 
work  from  the  Chinese.] — S.  B. 
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Art.  XY.^Note  on  Art.  IX.,  antS  pp.  213-274,  on  Biauen- 
Thsang's  Journey  from  Patna  to  Ballabhi.  By  Jambs 
Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Since  the  above  paper  was  printed  off,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Konkanapoura  mentioned  at  page  266  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Concans  now  below  the  Gh&ts,  as  I 
was  inclined  to  think  was  possible,  but  may  have  been  the 
capital  of  the  Kongadesa  or  Chera  kingdom,  which  we  know, 
at  the  period  of  Hiouen-Thsang's  visit,  was  one  of  the  three 
great  kingdoms  occupying  the  south  of  the  peninsula.^ 

The  most  northern  capital  of  this  kingdom  we  are  acquainted 
with  was  T&lak&d,  east  of  Seringapatam ;  but  their  dominions 
extended  northward  beyond  this,  as  the  seventh  king  of  this 
race,  certainly  before  Hiouen-Thsang's  time,  ruled  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Kam&ta;  and  it  is  said,  '^MugandaPattana, 
at  which  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  kings  are  said 
to  have  resided,  was,  according  to  the  introductory  note,  48 
miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam,"^ — no  great  distance 
from  the  locality  where  I  have  placed  Konkanapoura;  but 
their  residence  at  Hiouen-Thsang's  time  may  have  been  any- 
where well  within  their  dominions.  There  is  therefore  every 
probability  that  the  capital  of  the  Konga  kingdom  in  the 
seventh  century  may  have  been  at  least  as  far  north  as  I 
have  placed  it,  but  by  no  power  of  stretching  can  it  be  shown 
that  the  permanent  dominions  of  the  Cheras  extended  north- 
ward beyond  the  limit  of  the  present  Mysore  kingdom. 
Though,  therefore,  this  identification  may  not  help  us  much 
in  fixing  the  site  of  Konkanapoura,  it  seems  fatal  to  the 
idea  of  Conjeveram  being  the  Kantchipura  of  the  Pilgrim. 
Any  place  2000  li  north-west  from  that  city  would  fall  be- 
yond the  Tungabhadra  river,  and  therefore  quite  outside  the 
Kongadesa;  but  starting  from  I^&gapatam,  the  route  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  and  may  be  considered  certain  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

*  Wilson's  Maokciurio  MSS.  i.,  p.  199,  et  ieqq,    Dowson,  in  J.B.A.S.,  YIII., 
p.  \^et  teqq.    Taylor,  Analysis,  Madras  Journal,  etc. 
»  J.E.A.S.,  Vni.,  p.  14. 
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Contributions  towards  a  Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language. 

By  H.  F.  Talbot. 


PAKT  III. 


292.  Unnakh.  ][]yf  ^^EIL  *  Lion.— The  meaning  of  this 
word  is  ascertained  by  four  bas-reliefs  (see  R,  plate  7),  one  of 
which  represents  the  King  pouring  a  libation  on  four  dead 
lions  before  an  altar,  which  he  calls  Urmakhi  sha  adduhu^  the  lions 
which  I  had  slain.  ^^Y  ►>^T  ]Hf  adduku^  is  the  pluperfect 
tense ;   the  perfect  would  be  adduh^  I  slew. 

The  second  bas-relief  represents  a  lion  seized  by  the  ear  and 

killed  with  a  spear ;  and  the  inscription  says,  Urmdkh 

(»  V2ni-8u  a^zbaty  I  seized  by  his  ear,  as  a^hmar  esha  gati-ya^  and 
with  the  spear  which  was  in  my  hands  (I  destroyed  his  life). 

The  third  represents  a  lion  seized  by  the  tail  and  killed  with  a 
mace.      The  inscription  says,    UrTaakh^  a  Lion  ......   (»  hun 

azhai^  I  seized  by  the  tail,  as  khuthul  esha  gati-ya^  and  with  a 
mace  which  was  in  my  hands,  eli-su  umattiy  I  put  him  to  death. 
The  verb  ^YYY^  V"  *^Y^  umatti^  is  no  doubt  derived  from  mtUy 
death  (see  No.  239). 

The  fourth  represents  warriors  spearing  lions — ^unfortunately  a 
great  part  of  this  inscription  is  defaced  and  illegible.  I  read  how- 
ever t^YYY  X^  i^^  urmal'hi  suatunu  uparriru  (?),  "  the  rest  of 
those  lions  they  slew."  The  meaning  of  Urmdkh  is  therefore  well 
established. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  true  name  of  the  Lion  was  Ur^  as 
in  Hebrew,  where  it  is  named  Ari  ^Ij^;  and  so  in  Syriac  Aria; 
VOL.  VI. — [new  bbeies.]  1 


II  A   GLO.SSARY   OF   THE 

i:. :  •.L*:  U'  \  :l'.  zzrr^'z  pr  i-rrlj  a  fill  2T*>wa  lion.  Tfce 
-v,!V-.".-  -zc'i  jT-i".  It  --.iiilirlv  iiir*:  lo  various  voids,  fti 
^^  t^**"'  .-?^^*  »-^<'  c.v •  •-  i  T ic-.  ,'.  "a  nselv  grown  tree,' 
fr.:..  r'   p:^'*^'   c' ".  "i  :r^."'    3rll:L'.«  3S  anJ  t-j  wuMi^  ft 


;.T':-:  -x.  :r.n  y  iL  .x. 

^     I)  - -T  ::.^  i-iv-rrb  -i  -!?'4  niem  "like  a  lion"f   KruA 
T  f.  ■■  •' •  "'^s-  '*'*.."      T"  •  v'   -'  ir^-t.^Ti  »-TTY»-  w^T»f- 

2.>:3.  KlirP3.i  ^^  ^^^^-  ^  Hors^. — This  wonl  c-ccxiw  continnftUj, 
I-;:  i:  :■:  ■;::c-':r:iiri  h  .-tk'  :i  oijhi  to  he  pron'ianceJ ;  because  the 
!:j»--*.!:r.j  L-':T».-r  v^riv-.  an  I  :!.•?  ::r^:  -v"aV*e  ^"^  has  a  great  manj 
'ii.*:vr'.T.:  ^al;':-'-.  I  c'-r-.-iier  :Le  vi'.ue  il--r  iLe  most  probable  in 
iLi":  wijr-L  for  two  r-^affon-- ;  ~.'.*f.  l^eoau*  thrra  is  renr  like  the 
rja  r.  - k  r :  t  'jhora.  a  L •  - r? ■? :  an«  i  »- ; ;  -..  '/y.  )  -eca use  t he  hone  bean  the 
fcauifr  rinmf:  'V^  ^^^^  K-jrr  ?  in  :he  Me«lc^-Scvthic  langnage^- 
accoriirij  to  Oj'iKrri — an-l  ia  that  lanirca^e  the  syllable  "4^  ha« 
on/'/  the  value  bir. 

It-!  f«-»mi  i«  ^^.  U'ini'  sli-rLtlv  ■lifferent  frjm  the  Assyrian  letter. 

204.  GrammaL  V  5s^^-  a  Camd.— Xoms,  p.  ISO,  also  gires  the 
f'.rrii  ffimmnhi  \  ^»  'd^.  Tli*:*  ori^'in  of  this  most  ancient  and 
wiilely  'litT  :.-»:'l  wnr»J  lia*  ni.»t  been  ascertaine*!.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Semitic  Iffoim'tL  to  cnrrv ;  which  is  not  ba^L  since  the 
camel  U  one  of  the  nio.-t  useful  Ijoasts  of  burden.  But  since  the 
Sanskrit  wori  U  hmnuln^  Furst  >UL'i:es'ts  that  this  form  may  come 
from  the  San-krit  kmnin^  •itrenLth,  anil  mav  mean  "an  enduring 
jf^jir^^rfat  animnf" — Diet.  p.  203. 
^  Perhaps  gammnl  may  have  originally  meant  the  -'great" 
animal  ;  for  I  find  that  gnmal  meant  gr^at  in  the  old  Assyrian 
lan;.ni:i;re ;  at  lea.^t  I  think  that  this  may  be  inferred  from  two 
;:l.j.««e.'  which  surT«'«'il  each  other  in  2R-3.'>,  lines  41  and  42^  githlu 
ffnnnhi^  ;rreat  damper — gixkhi  turrn^  little  danjsrer.  And  aga'n 
from  215-30,  23,  SnJ^it  flitu  '  a  h>f[V  hou.se/ tranj^latetl  hu  ska  eii 
fj'iiivnn  \  ^f.  I  also  think  that  in  2H  32,  (iO  anil  71,  there  is  an 
opposition  between  \  ^T  gamma  (^'reat)  and  ►►^  ^^^TT  '<"^<* 
(small;.     The   latter  ia  explaineil  by  J^yfl  >^  ildu  (young). 
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295.  Aftbbfti  yif  ^^y  j^y?  ^  ^^^^  ^^  Camel :  probably  pronounced 
yobba, — The  meaning  Lb  ascertained  by  two  epigraphs  of  the  Obelisk, 
yi  tfiy  j^y  \<^  «Aa  sunat  Uiri-sin^  Camels  with  two  humps. 

296.  Utratii  ^\  &yy  V^y^  Bactrian  Camels.— I  think  this 
word  may  be  cognate  with  Pers.  Ustur  a  Camel.  The  meaning  is 
ascertained  by  the  following  passages  cited  by  Norris,  p.  1 85 : — 
VII  utrati  sha  yy  gungulipi-sin,  seven  Camels  having  two 
humps.     The  other  passage  is  similar. 

^  There  is  a  difficult  passage  in  the  third  Epigraph  of  the  Obelisk, 
in  which  the  word  '^y*-  ^^yy  y?  *^y^  pirati  occurs.  Perhaps 
we  should  read  ^^  instead  of  "^y**,  in  which  case  the  word  would 
be  utrati^  and  the  passage  would  stand  thus :  '^  Tribute  of  the 
land  of  Mutsirri,  adbha  sha  sunai  tsiri-sin;  alap  nari  SaJde 
itsnUxu  tUratiy  Camels  with  two  humps;  the  tribe  of  the  river 
Saki  call  them  utrati" 

In  support  of  this  translation  I  may  observe,  that  the  two 
passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  Norris,  p.  185,  are  a  proof 
that  utrati  were  really  two-humped  camels.  I  think  the  Epigraph 
says  that  they  were  so  called  by  tJie  tribe  of  the  SaccB»  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  this,  and  if  my  translation  is  correct,  it 
helps  us  to  find  the  position  of  the  land  of  Mutsirri — which  will 
be  the  territory  of  the  Saca),  or  at  any  rate  somewhere  near  it. 

I  am  aware  that  previous  translators  of  this  passage  have 
rendered  ^T^T  ^^y  Alap  "a  Bull,"  but  this  gives  no  satisfactory 
meaning,  and  I  prefer  to  view  it  as  being  the  Hebrew  Q^^  alap 
"a  tribe"  [see  Furst's  Lex.  p.  97].  Itzutzu  or  izuzu  'they  call 
it,'  is  a  frequent  verb — it  is  the  Heb.  gy,  the  reduplicate  or  more 
forcible  form  of  t^3*i  '  to  utter.' 

297.  Anakati.  ]]  ^^^  «^T  ]]  '^y^  she  Camels.  B.M.  68,  2. 
— This  word  has  the  sign  t>-  "  female  "  prefixed,  as  well  as 
^5T»->-  "animal."  The  word  was  first  recognized  by  Dr.  Hincks 
and  was  one  of  the  first  proofs  given  that  the  Assyrian  was  a 
Semitic  Language,  t^p^b)  Camelus  foemina,  Buxtorf,  p.  147,  and 
he  says  more  about  the  word  in  p.  1387.  In  modem  Arabic  a 
she-camel  is  NakoJt  without  the  vowel. 
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298.  Alapi  fy  ^^y  ^^y»  ^  Bull.— Agrees  with  the  Hebrew  bVh. 
In  Syll.  174  Alap  is  rendered  by  »^>f-  ^TTI  ^hich  osnally  means 
the  sacred  image  of  a  Bull.  The  plural  is  Alpi  ^W[  ^T^»  *^ 
2  R38,  29,  where  it  is  rendered  by  ^^  ga  "oxen."  Mr.  Nonis 
(Diet.  p.  647)  gives  a  good  example  of  this  word  from  2R16,  28, 
pan  aJpi^  '  the  front  of  the  oxen,'  rendered  in  P.O.  by  \\^  S¥^^' 

299.  Qa,  5it5»  *°  ^^- — This  is  a  very  common  word.  At  first 
sight  it  seems  an  example  of  an  Indo-Germanic  word  used  in 
Semitic.  Sans,  gd^  go  (bos).  But  this  supposition  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  we  find  the  same  root  in  Hebrew. — See  Gesenius  HS^H 
mugiit  bos. 

300.  Anil  ^^^^  ^  Buflfalo. — A  Proto-Chaldiean  word ;  in  Assy- 
rian Riemcb* 

Miri  hulihuti  ska  ^^^^  n^  vzabbity  Young  buffiiloes  I  captured 
alive,  B,28, 6  ;  Anaku  kima  am  ikdi  panussun  azhat^  I  myself  like 
a  fiery  bull,  took  the  lead  (of  my  army),  Sen.  T.  iii,  74.  I  belieye 
ikdi  '  fiery '  is  the  Chald.  *7p'i  '  ardens.' 

301.  RiGlUflii  *  Buffalo.  Heb.  jyr\  biibalus. — Kima  riemi  rabi 
gama-su  ittanassi^  like  a  great  buffalo  he  raised  his  horn — 
(tablet  133  otherwise  1026).  Of  this  there  is  a  P.O.  version. 
Kima  riemi  rabi^  is  rendered  Ain  rab  him, 

302.  Zinii  t^^yy  Sff^?  Sheep. — Agrees  with  the  Heb.  ^35  or 
pf32  a  flock  (either  of  sheep  or  goats).  Marsit  lu-ziniy  the  yoang 
of  sheep,  Annals  i,  52;  sec  also  Obelisk  137  and  Tig.  vii,  12. 
Other  inscriptions,  as  R  28,  22,  and  R  37,  50,  write  the  word  in 
the  form  ^^yy  ^yi  SffT. 

^  The  singular  of  the  word  fe^2^J  'a  flock '  is  m  or  ?fc^S  'a  sheep ;' 
for  which  the  Ch.  and  Syr.  substitute  ^y,  ^jy  or  )My>  by  a 
remarkable  law  of  permutation  of  the  letters  ^  and  y  which  occnr 
in  many  other  words,  as  y^fe^  for  Jt*)^  (terra),  ^'^^  for  '^fcS 
(lana),  &o.  This  Syriac  word  T^^  resembles  the  Greek  (accns. 
case)  Oiv  'a  sheep.' 

^  The  word  Zini  is  usually  preceded  by  Zm,  which  appears  to 
mean  ^animal;'  but  sometimes  it  stands  alone,  as  in  one  copy  of 
Tig.  vii,  12. 
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303.  Gina.  >-yy^*-^yy?,  aSheep;plural^^7ite>-yy^Spf:^y][ 
Sheep. — I  think  this  word  is  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  fc^jy,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Hehrew  fc^^2,  (s©«  the  preceding  article). 
Instead  of  the  letter  ^  Ain  the  Arahic  suhstitutes  the  aspirate 
Ghain  in  this  word  [Arab.  Ghinam^  a  sheep]. 

This  word  occurs  in  Phill.  ii,  36.  "  Every  day  I  presented 
eight  sheep  to  the  god  Nergal."  And  again  ii,  39,  eli  ginie  lahri 
gind  usativy  to  the  former  sheep  I  added  one  sheep  more. 

^      Nebuchadnezzar's  inscription  in  the  Chaldee  of  Babylon  uses 
ginie  ;   the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Nineveh  use  zini  (No.  302). 

304.  Hukludi.  l§f^  IgQf  -4Tt'  ^^^^p-   ^^^^-  v^rh^^ 

Bellino  lines  17,  18,  23  and  31. — The  parallel  passage  in 
Sen.  T.  i.  50  and  following  lines,  three  times  substitutes 
^^yy  ^yi  JSZ  Uieni  "  sheep." 

In  2R38,  26  the  word  hukludi  seems  to  be  represented  by  its 
first  syllable  J^T^  alone.  Three  explanations  are  given,  one  of 
which  is  ^Jjy  ^J^  t*"^  Rubutz,  I  think  this  is  the  Heb.  JQ-^ 
a  flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  cattle  (properly  lying  doion^  or  feeding 
in  great  tranquillity). 

305.  Kupii     ^^^^  ^y*"'  Monkeys. — Pagie  u  kupi  tarhit  saddi  sun^ 

( )  and  monkeys,  natives  of  their  mountains. — 0pp.  Eg.  p.  79 

[part  of  the  plunder  of  Thebes].  Oppert  translates  hipi  by  simias, 
which  I  think  probable,  since  the  Hebrew  agrees;  Q*)p  hup^  simia. 

306.  Nakhirai  *"^y  -^^  B^yy*  I^olphintf. — So  called  from  their 
spouting  water  from  their  nostrils.  From  Heb.  ^X\l  naJchar^  to 
snort :  Syriac  noMiira^  a  nostril.  As  elippi  ska  Arvadaia  irkaby 
nakhira  as  yabba  rabti  iduk ;  on  ships  of  Arvad  he  embarked, 
dolphins  in  the  Great  Sea  he  slew.-^— R28,  3.  The  Great  Sea  is 
the  Mediterranean.  Arvad  or  Aradus  was  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated seaport.  In  the  long  lists  of  presents  and  tribute  offered 
to  the  Assyrian  Kings  we  find  mentioned  ka  nakhiH  binuta  yabba^ 
the  teeth  of  dolphins,  creatures  of  the  sea. 

^  I  gave  this  translation  of  the  passage  in  October,  1859  (Joum. 
R.A.S.  Vol.  19,  p.  127),  but  I  have  since  found  that  the  curious 
word  nakhira  had  been  previously  recognized  by  Oppert. 


>''    VirnTrr.     -^-  'V  rrr*^-   :':^^>.iiies.— T!ie 

"•     :.-  en  J    -I  .-.r^v-ii  L  :-.inii>-r    i  :Tsa:»?  uximais  far  hm 
r    n r-r-a j'-r: -. — a  - ^ .  I'J.     . i zi-  ■  :::j  :ae-e   ire  Tnendoneti  "*  Xum 

J     f-r-.   L   ■  ->-:iir'-    ::    .^'■.?    .r«»im-  3—1.5.  V".iL  I^.  p.  133), 

<n«^^  :r''!n    'JL-ir 'i"^.uJs    ■^"ks   ::ir.*    ia.civ-A   3;une   -Jt   die    Crocvdife. 

■ii>>f.    Ancii     ^-r  -"^^^  ^.  LiooaTir. — Erib.  dr<.d<uL  :&  loenst ,  mfct* 

1.1  'Att  leirrprii.a  ji"  :iie  rr^-jLZ  '.zi^nA*m  Jt  die   Elamitesw  wkU 

nr«**^eii»t«i  :iie    :.:irx';    'f   XIia^'Li-  :iie  I'-ilowinx  ^e  smile  occnn 

it*!,  *■:       ••  T'.i'fTi.  li  I  iii^iz'T  -r^frirrii  ,i  jHinsxs  oo^ers  the  free 

Th:.-  r'H^al.^  :o  niia-L  :!ie  ie-n^npci-^a  in  the  prophet  Joel  of  the 
atter  i»*?«oui:i'>2.  .i  JiLfra  .-7  :iii  A-^^vrriin  irmieaw  who  spread  oTer  it 
as  a  cl'/ii'i  ■■.■!  -lerr-rrT:-^-  '.■.^'i.-tT.-?,  ■  Hrj'Virinj  the  fiice  of  heftT^i — 
■*  That  wii:«:h  the  palzier-^r.-rni  hath  left,  hath  the  Ii}ca;fl  eaten; 
an<i    that  whioh  the  l</«Mi.^t  hath  l*^n:.  hath  the  eaaker-wonn  eaten 

F'jf.  a  nati'^a  U   ci.me  up   apoa   mv  L&nd.  strong  and 

without  nnmi-'er,  whivrje  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a  lion the 

lanri   lA  as  the  iraplea  of  E*Uzi  Hef<.>re  them,  and  behind  them  a 
f\f:fift\iit*'  wilrlemeas." — J<>el  ii.  3. 

Thftn  tlie  simile  of  the  k-custs  is  still  further  continaed:  "They 
Hhall  njn  to  and  fro  in  the  citv  ;  thej  shall  ran  npon  the  wall ; 
they  hhall  climb  up  into  the  houses  ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the 
wirnlowH  like  a  thiof." — Joel  ii.  9. 
300.  Ishati.  ^B  V  It  •^T<.  Fire.  Flames.—"  140  viUagea 
wliioli  uro.  on  Mount  Arzahia  I  took,  and  burnt  with  fire,"  tn  tshati 
nnhrnp. — Bott'i  7^,  1 1 .  Often  expressetl  by  the  monogram  J_^^^Y. 
'riiiiH,  in  a  nliort  ]>niyf'r  to  the  god  of  Fire  [tablet  K  44  aide  2, 
liiM'H  10,  IlJ,  tho  P.C.  ^;^J:y  j^]]  tlloy  is  translated  in 
AwHyrian  by  ^  ^z^:  ^  ]}  '^]<  "^t^tJ  ^  i^hoMcaiUiH  "with 
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thy  celestial  fire."  (The  P. C.  pronoun  >^YY  zu  'thy'  answers 
to  the  Assyrian  *"^^n[  ^«).  These  are  two  examples  to  be  added 
to  that  given  in  Diet.  496  (which  Mr.  Norris  says  is  the  only  one 
he  had  found)  in  ishati  ikalu  (whoever)  "  in  fire  shall  bum  it." — 
3  Mich,  i,  34  (spelt  as  in  the  other  examples). 

A  second  monogram  very  frequently  used  is  ^>t-  ^T  >f-.  The 
word  ishat  agrees  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  "g^^  or  p'C^^^  (fire). 
In  Syll.  473,  474  the  monogram  tljA  ^T  is  rendered  tzzu  or  ttzu 
t^  *^TT  ^TTT^'  ^^  this  means  "fire,"  tzzu  may  be  likewise 
derived  from  )^^  ignis. 

310.  Izziti  ^  ""TT^  '^T'  *  ^^^  Altar.— Agrees  with  Hob.  H'C^t* 
*  a  burnt  offering/  from  "g^^  'fire.'  Htt^M  ^^^o  signifies  the  fire 
itself,  in  Jeremiah.  R7,  ix,  A,  "The  four  Lions  which  I  had  slain 
izhat panu  izzit  sha  Ishtar  hillat  takhazi"  "I  took  them  before  the 
fire-altar  of  Ishtar  queen  of  battles."  And  so  the  bas-relief  repre- 
sents the  scene. 

311.  Kalii.     "Sl-I   JgJ   ^yyy?:,   to  Bum.   Heb.  rhp  to  bum.— 

^B  ^T  IBU  ^!TT^'  ^^^'  "^®  ^^^^^  ^^^°  ^^'"  3  Mich,  i,  34. 
In  Bellino  47,    concerning   a   Canal   dried    up    and    abandoned, 

Its  kt-makkhi'Sun  nahnuti  ukalli  muanna  su^  "the  beautiful 
ki  trees  (on  its  banks)  had  becrt  bunit  as  firewood,  years  ago." 
^YYY^  ^TTt  *"^^T^T'  '^(^^^h  'they  had  been  burnt.'  In  this 
passage  I  believe  that  su  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  verb  'Q^^  'to  be' : 
mu-anna  su  (sunt  anni).  Compare  the  participle  sut  of  the  same 
verb,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  Nabonidus  R68, 8.  Urukh  sar  sutmdkkri: 
Urakh,  rex  q^ui  fuit  olim.  In  the  following  example  of  the  verb 
kalah  the  syllable  kal  is  represented  by  the  peculiar  sign  *^^YYY> 
"Whoever  in  flames  shall  burn  them,"   ^^  J-V^J  Jl^^f  \<^ 

312.  Akinili     ^l5  *^'  ^  burned. — This  is  a  very  common  verb. 
0pp.  Khors.  5  line  5,  "  The  cities  of  the  land  of  Manna  I  bumed 

with  fire,"  as  isati  akmu  >-  ^^^  ^]  Ht  ^Hf  '^'  ^^  ^" 
R40, 67,  et  passim.  The  theme  of  this  verb  appears  to  be 
karnH   >"tIH[  *^  ^    'to  burn,'  which   stand  nexts  to   nakmii 
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^^^  1^  ^  'to  be  baraf  in  2R34,  69.     As  ft  fnrtlier  proof 

of  this,  see  2  R  35, 1 5,  where  the  verb  kami  JuJ  >^  ^TTT^ 
IS  explained  Jirst  by  the  verb  sarabu  ^  ^t^T]  "i^^  which  ii 
the  Heb.  r'^*^  'to  burn;'  and  atcondly  by  the  verb  hM 
X-\  JgJ  ^yyy^  which  is  the  Heb.  rh^  *to  burn.'— See  No.  311. 

313.  NakmUt.  ^^\  ^"Q  ^  ^y<»  »  Buming.— The  cideo 
of  Snsiana  had  been  set  on  fire.  Kutar  nahmutisun  kima  im-hab 
kabtipan  shamie  rapsuti  usaktim,  ^'The  smoke  of  their  baming, 
like  a  mighty  cloud,  obscured  the  face  of  high  heaven." — R40,  68- 
^TTT^  >-TTrib  >-t'5f^  Usaktim  is  the  S  conjugation  of  kaiim 
*to  conceal'  Heb.  T^Jl--  The  simple  verb  katim  is  foand  in 
R41,  47,  where  'a  cloud  of  dust'  conceals  the  heavens.  See 
another  example  of  the  word  nakmut  in  No.  311,  where  it  is 
written  in  the  form    *^^TT?J  >t^  >--<y<.     Bellino  47. 

314.  KutaTi  ^^T^  ^^>  Smoke.  Heb.  ^'ytS^p  fumus.  (see 
the  precc^ling  article). 

315.  KutrOii  £^  ^^TT»  I°<5ense.  Heb.  ^i^p  Mncense  offered  to 
the  go<ls,'  'sufiimcntum '  :  Hhymiama.' — This  word  is  the  same  as 
the  last,  in  a  different  acceptation.  It  only  occurs  in  one  passage, 
where  Sargina  receives  tribute  from  Ithamar  king  of  the  Sabceans-^ 
but  the  reading  is  doubtful  (sec  art.  Ishbi^  No.  115). 

316.  Khutarati.  ^fl  ^^  ]}  "^"i.  otherwise  ^yj  >^  ^y. 

Fragrant:  sweet  smelling.  Arab.  Ji  Ho  be  fragrant';  same  as 
Heb.  "^tOp  'to  burn  incense'  ;  'to  exhale  fragrance/ — In  the 
tribute  of  Jehu  son  of  Omri  recorded  on  the  second  Epigraph  of  the 
Obelisk,  "fragrant  woods"  are  mentioned  ^y  >-yT  ►►^  -^y ; 
and  similarly  in  the  first  Epigraph. 

317.  Burukhati.  V^*-  *-  tt<  yy  ^y<»  Fragrant:  incense 
breathing. — ^A  word  formed  'per  metathcsin'  from  bukhurcUi 
which  is  the  Arabic  bukhur  '^  perfume,  odour,  or  anything  which 
diffuses  fragrance,  as  aloes,  nmsk,  thyme,  storax,  frankincense,  &c." 
Catifugo's  Diet.  p.  42.  In  the  fourth  Epigraph  of  the  Obelisk,  in 
tlio  tribute  of  a  king  called  Marduk-polassar,  'odoriferous  woods' 
are  mentioned  ^y  "^jS-  >-  K^  yi  >--<y<  y-<«. 
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318.  KaSSTi  ^^yf  ^tl'  *  Ki^PT- — This  verj  curious  word 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  origip  of  the  German  Kaiser,  This  idea  was 
published  by  Norris  in  his  Diet.  p.  624,  but  it  has  been  known  to  me 
for  some  time.  Mr.  Noms's  reference  to  43 II  42  c  is  wrong.  It 
should  be  331X42  c.  The  passage  referred  to  is  >-^V-T  ^fcV-T 
^^SSl  *«^«  *''' Kasar  signifies  a  King.'*  This  stands  among  a 
number  of  other  terms,  each  of  which  signifies  a  King.  Mr. 
Norris  has  given  no  other  example  of  the  word :  I  will  therefore 
add  one,  which   is  found  in  the  same  page  and  column,  1.  18. 

-rH^Id  ^]iB  Am  ^-m<  ^-"  -T<.I . 

YTY  in^l  ^TY  ^y  ^W  y     ^y?  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  kltstr  matti-su^ 
VI  thu  kaspa  saldli :  "  The  King's  first  year.     Abundance  in  his 

land.    Six  thu  of  silver "   According  to  Hincks  (Norris's 

Diet.  p.  461)  six  thu  would  be  one-tenth  of  a  mana, 
^    Perhaps  however    "X^  *^y^  I   should  be  read  shattisu  'in  his 
year,'  t.e.  'in  his  first  or  regnal  year;'    which  would  correspond  in 
meaning  with  the  P.C.  >-^  Y  ^►>^. 

319.  Bill  "^  t*^yyy'  ^  ^^^^'  ^  ^^^^^-  ^^^^°  written  >-JJ.  Heb. 
■jy^. — In  2R36,  lines  7,  8,  9,  we  find  three  names  for  the  Leader 
of  an  Army,  or  the  General  in  command :  alik  makhriy  bit  pani^ 
and  bil  emuki^  to  which  correspond  the  P.C.  terms  <  ]>-  ►«^T  *^^ 
»jAY  TJ^-.  Norris  has  given  a  copious  account  of  the  word  Bil 
and  its  derivatives  (Diet.  p.  84). 

320.  Biltiii  ^  t*^yyy  ^^^^y  ^yyy'  G^ovemment.  Lordship. 
2R36,  61. — The  orthography  agrees  with  that  of  the  preceding 
article  Bil  >--<  t^yyy^ — Several  variations  of  the  word  are  given 
in  the  opposite  column,  namely  >-<  >-^^Y<Y  >^^^Y  htlitiiy 
>--<  >-^Y  ^^^y  hilatUy  ^YI  >-TT  *^^^y  ^hiltu  (in  which  the  initial 
vowel  is  remarkable),  and  ^Y  -4^*^>^  *"^y  ^^^y  ^^^*^^^' 

321.  Bahilat.  ,&y-(^^4-  ^^  sometimes  ^J-^^^-  >-B]  ]}  ^]<y 
Government.  Province.  City. — Same  as  ^Y  -<^>^>t-  *"^y  *"^By 
bahilatu  in  the  last  article,  meaning  'government:  lordship.'  It 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Heb.  rh^^  'a  City,'  see  Gesenius  p.  163. 
"  Of  all  the  kings  of  former  days,  my  fathers  who  went  before  me, 
who  reigned  before  me  over  Ass3n:ia,   and   governed   the  city  of 
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Bel "  (umahiru  hahilat  Bel) — Bollino  38.  So  also  in  the  Phillipi 
cylinder  (1.  3),  Nebucbadnezzar  is  called  mustiskir  hahuiati  Bel^ 
Shemesli^  u  Mardvk,  ruler  of  tbe  cities  of  Bel,  the  Sun,  and  Mazdnk, 
i.e,  of  all  tlio  cities  wbero  those  deities  were  worshipped. 

322.  Shamii.  V  '^  ^IIT^'  Heaven.  — The  singalar  of 
JSkamie^  tbe  HeaveDS  (Gloss.  No.  2).    Seldom  occurs.    2  R  48,  26. 

Shamd^  Kitiy  Ilv^  hhtar^  Heaven,  Earth,  God,  Goddeea. — 
Gcsenius  says  that  the  singular  of  the  Hebrew  "»Ott^  *  the  Heavens  * 
is  lost.     It  is  curious  to  have  recovered  it  from  the  Assyrian  ! 

323.  Samsii  ^yyy^  ^y»^,  theSun(^«*.  co^O.— Heb.  tt^tt^Sol. 
2 R 39, 14  y][  [>-^  ^  ^^^^^  tlio  rising;  ^y][  ^yy<y  -^  ErUrn^ 
the  setting;  ^  ^X^\^  ^*-  sha  Samsi,  of  the  Sun.  And 
in  line  17  t^^yy  ^^^1  ^TIT^  ^y*"  *"*  SainH^  sunrise; 
^yi  ^yyj  ^yyy^  ^y*"  ^^^^  Samsl,  sunset.  Expressed  in  the 
P.O.  language  by  ^^  ^^^  Tara^  sunrise :  ^^^  ^YYy*^  Miga^ 
sunset.  The  temple  of  Tara  the  rising  sun  is  very  much  spoken  of 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Babylon.     AtzHi,  for  'sunrise'  occurs  also  in 

R64, 14  tz]}  ^y  '^>y-  ^y  y?  ^yy  ^yyy^  ^^  sams  atza 

juxta  solis  ortum.  In  B.M.  12,  16  we  read,  tarndi  rcLbti  sha  dimu 
sainsi^  the  great  sea  of  the  setting  sun  :  written  ►->?-  ^yyy^  ^T*" 
with  the  divine  sign  ^>t-  which  is  wanting  in  the  former  example. 

324.  ShainaSi  ^  ^>  *^*®  Sun— same  as  the  last,  but  so 
differently  written  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  it  separately. 
The  Arabic  pronunciation  is  Sfianis,  as  Shams-ed^din  'Sun  of 
Religion,'  a  well  known  name  in  Arabian  story.  Sir  J.G.  Wilkinson 
pronounces  Shems  (Thebes,  &c.  p.  582).  In  B.M.  73, 16  the  king 
receives  tribute  from  Samsi  queen  of  the  Arabians  ^y<y  ^y  >^ 
>->^  X^  >y-  -^y  >«<y<  ^^  ska  mamat  Shanuu  tiMu^  *  who 
still  retains  the  very  ancient  worship  of  the  Sun.'  This  curious  fieict 
was  known  to  us  from  various  passages  of  authors.  Herodotus  says 
the  Arabians  worship  only  the  Sun  and  Moon,  whom  they  call 
Orotal  and  Alihit  (see  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  in  Gloss. 
No.  25).  Aiilat  I  now  consider  to  be  the  Arabic  Ilaldlat  'the 
new  moon '  (Catafago's  Diet).    The  passage  which  I  have  quoted 
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firom  B.M.  73,  16  has  been  well  explained  by  Oppert  (Khors. 
p.  78).  I  agree  with  him,  except  as  to  the  feminine  verb  titikuy 
which  I  would  derive  from  Heb.  p'^ny  '  antiquus,'  from  verb  pjiy 
^antiquus  esse.'  We  have  here  the  Hiphil  of  this  verb,  'car  arUiqtio 
tenet'  [Schindler  renders  pny  perseverare  '  to  continue.']  This 
queen  of  the  Arabians  Samsi  ^^  J^,^  ^TT  evidently  took 
her  name  from  her  deity  Samas  the  Sun,  of  which  it  is  a  female 
form.  ^Y  >«<  for  'worship'  is  found  in  several  other  passages. 
325.  Tannii  "^T  ^  y>  «-  I^a-y. — This  word  is  so  important  and 
common  that  I  will  add  a  few  more  examples  of  it  [[see  No.  24]. 
'^TY  -^Y  pY  t  sha  tamu  ' of  a  day,'  t.e,  '  every  day.' — Phill. 
ii,  36.  "Every  day  I  gave  8  sheep  unto  Nergal  and  Lash  the 
gods  of  the  temple  of  M islam  and  Tigga." 

-^Y  Y>-  ^YYY^  ^Y  Tami  uma  'on  the  same  day.' — In 
1  Mich,  iii,  23  (Rpl.70)  a  curse  is  pronounced  on  him  who  shall 
destroy  the  landmark.  Isktar  hillat  ahamie  v  kitty  Tami  uma  ana 
Tnakkar  Hi  u  Sarri  ana  silikti  lirtidadsu^  "  may  Ishtar  queen  of 
heaven  and  earth,  on  one  and  the  same  day  before  both  god  and 
the  king,  plunge  him  into  ruin."  Here  the  P.  C.  word  sUik  (evil) 
is  of  doubtful  pronunciation  :  I  think  Norris  reads  kul  (Diet.  419): 
the  spelling  is  si-lik,  Lirtidad  is  the  opt.  of  the  T  conjugation 
of  a  verb  radad.      The   root  in  its   simplest  form   may   be  the  / 

Heb.  ntO'1  otherwise  tO*^**  (aliquem)  proDcipitavit,  conjecit, 
prsBcipitem  dedit.  (Ges,)  The  LXX  have  eppiyjre*  Job  xvi,  11. 
But  the  Hiphil  of  Tl"^  also  means  '  deorsum  misit,'  ex.  gr.  '  in 
Orcum.'  Ges,  I  suppose  therefore  that  the  two  roots  ^y)  and 
■y^^  are  cognate.  A  similar  imprecation  in  Tig.  viii,  87  says, 
Y  >-TT  -^Y  ^Y  /  tama  Id  titzu  likbi^  'may  he  not  call  one  day 
happy!'  This  is  nearly  Rawlinson's  translation  (in  1857),  and  it 
seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  In  E.I.  H.  viii,  64  Nebuchad- 
nezzar boasts  that  he  built  the  temple  of  Babylon  in  fifteen  days. 
tt^  >-V"y  ^^  ^^  ^J~y  In  XV  tamu  nihir-sha  usakliL  This  is 
the  famous  passage  which  shows  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian 
Berosus,  who  relates  this  fact  in  his  history.  This  remarkable 
confirmation   of  the  results  of  Assyrian   decipherment  was  first 
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announced  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  at  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  lutita- 
tion  in  May  1855. 

326.   Kharraili     -^^  ^Tf  *"Hf"'  *  ^^^'  »»<*  thence,  more 
particularly,  an  Inroad,  a  hostile  expedition. — Plural  JKhMrranat 

A^  B:n  ^  tt]  o'  ^^  &n  ■^'^' "' '"°"  »'™*y 

^^  'X^  T"<^9  or,  omitting  the  tennination  n<U^  ^^  y*44<.  A 
peculiar  monogram    ^^    stands  for  this  word,    see  2Rd8,  22 

^  ^  -^^  &yy  '7^  '^'"s  ^8  ^"^^7  confirmed  by  other 
examples.  When  Tiglath  Pileser  had  made  an  end  of  his  wan 
and  his  conquests,  ho  concludes  his  account  of  them  with  the 
following  words  (Tig.  vi,  49),  Ezih  hharraiiat  al'hi  maddtu  sha  ana 
litati't/a  Id  hirha^  ^  I  omit  many  other  hostile  expeditions,  which  I 
did  not  insert  in  my  historic  taUcts.'  This  simple  phrase  gave 
great  trouble  to  the  translators  of  1 857.     Rawlinson's  translation  is 

much  the  best,   ("/  have  omitted  niani/ expeditunu'^, 

Hincks  an<l  myself  mistook  the  word  madatu  which  means  ^  many' 
for  madatu  tribute,'  which  is  spelt  the  same.  This  error  of 
course  destroyed  the  sense  of  the  j)asHage.  Other  words  which  we 
did  not  then  nndcrstan<l  were  i5^  \«<  aJchi  ^  other,'  litati  'tablets'  or 
'rcconls,'  and  kirha  to  include,  insert,  introduce ;  a  verb  often  used 
of  writing  on  tablets.  I  have  only  lately  remarked  that  this  passage 
(Tig.  vi,  40)  has  been  copied  in  another  inscription  (R28,  34) 
which   is  unfortunately    much  mutilated ; — Ezih  kharranat  (tkhi 

^It*^  ^^  T*^  '^  \^^  t*^*®°  comes  a  fracture].  The  words 
which  follow  are  likewise  similar  in  both  inscriptions. — ''In  good 
roads  I  went  in  my  Chariot ;  in  bad  roads  on  foot.  I  pursned  my 
enemies  and  conquere<l  them."  The  parallelism  of  the  passages  is 
therefore  established.  The  plural  Jcharranat  must  be  restored  in  the 
following  passage.     Bukharsun  nsappikJi^  uparrir  JcharraJuU-zun^ 

-^^  B^yy  V'  ^yy  ^  ^  V^^^  *«  ^^^^^^  *^»eir  army,  I 
destroyed  their  hostile  invasion.  Bavian  39  (Norria  82).  For, 
exactly  the  same  thing  is  said  in  Sen.  T.  iv,  42  (Norris  81),  only 
interchanging  the  substantives  ^$  <^  r^^  T  kharranat-zu  luappikh 
vparrir  hukharsu.  Hence  uparrir  and  iisappikh  had  nearly  the 
same  meaning.     The  latter  appears  to  be  the  llcb.  TlSQf  or  nSD 
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fvdii  (put  to  flight)  Ges,  967.    Bukkar  *an  army'  is  from  the 
Assyrian  verb  pahhar  '  to  assemble.' 

^   See  also  Gloss.  No.  53. 
327.   Asbuti  ^  '^>-  '^y  Oracles ;   or  adj.  Oracular.     Ch.  Qti^fc^ 
Magus. 

On  Sargina's  invasion,  Merodach  Baladan  hastily  collected  the 
holy  images,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  invader's  hands 

"  and  being  carried  off  to  Nineveh.  "  Iri-su  asbuti  u  ili  asib  libbinsun 
ki  istin  upakhir,  ana  Dur-Yakin  usarib ;  the  gods  duoelUng  in  the 
Oracle-Cities  he  collected  them  every  one^  and  hr ought  them  into  the 
city  of  Dur-Yakina*' — 0pp.  Khors.  pi.  14.  The  translation  of 
*  iri-su  asbuti,'  urbes  ejus  oraculis  insignes^  is  due  to  Oppert.  I  think 
it  is  correct,  and  if  so  it  is  of  great  importance,  because  some  modem 
scholars  have  supposed  the  word  D\l^t^?  which  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  book  of  Daniel,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  (ro0o9, — 
whereas  we  now  see  it  in  an  Assyrian  inscription  of  the  eighth 
century  b.c. 

^  The  city  of  Asbit  or  Ashat^  >->--<  is  mentioned  2R67,  11  among 
the  makhazi  (holy  cities)  of  Babylonia,  where  great  sacrifices  were 
offered  on  solemn  occasions.    Perhaps  Ashat  means  'the  oracle.' 

^  Moreover,  if  we  turn  to  2  R  15,  5  we  shall  find  that 
^  ^yy  -^>-  >-^^y  Assahut  is  explained  by  ^'\<!\^  ^Vi\^ 
namga  (the  Oracle)  >->^  J^  \\  (of  the  divine  Kud),  This  Kua 
was  a  famous  shrine  of  Marduk,  mentioned  in  the  E.I.H.  inscription 
and  elsewhere.  Namga  may  be  the  well  known  Hebrew  word  Nam^ 
'  a  divine  voice,*  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
phrase  TT\TX^  Dfe^3  'saith  the  Lord:'  {ga  being  merely  a  P.O.  case 
ending,  which  is  added  to  many  words,  as  /y>-  ^X  ^yyy*^  ^^^ 
^y^  ^)^  'good,  fortunate,  holy:'  and  ^  ^1^'\'\  ^^'\'\^  for  the 
Assyrian  y][  -'^yyy  'a  field'  in  2 R 15,  18).  The  text  2R15,  5 
after  explaining  that  Assahut  means  the  divine  Kua^  adds 
^yyy^  V^  ^^yy  ^^«^*  '^^  spoke.*  U  we  now  turn  to  line  4  of 
the  same  plate,  we  find  another  form  of  the  word  QXi^fc^,  namely 
ussah  or  JS^y  W  ^ij  tissahi  (in  the  gen.  case).  The  Bit  ussahi  is 
explained  ^yjyy  ^^  ^^  Jg[  "[]  Bit  gaUa  Hhe  great  Temple,' 
Ktui  *of  the  Oracle.' 
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^  Hence  masltapti  an  'oracle'  or  'prediction,'  if  I  have  rightly 
read  the  word,  in  my  translation  of  the  "War  in  Syria." 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Vol.  8,  p.  266. 

328.  TugUi  ^^^y  tri^  ^  Multitude.— Heb.  nil  'to  multiply/ 
which  occurs  Genes,  xlviii,  IG,   'let  them  grow  into  a  multitude' 

yy?   13T — Botta  163,  6.     "Zukullat  gai  gammali  tsieni 

ummanat  Ashur  gashati  YyT  tami  mushi  (^T  Y»-  >^  ^T*")  ^ff^ 
la  nibi  ishlulunu  ;  tlie  herds  of  oxen  camels  and  sheep  the  active 
soldiers  of  Aslmr  for  three  days  and  nights^  a  multitude  without 
number,  carried  off  for  spoil" 

329.  DugUti  ^y  t^i^  ^J  <^J'  Very  Numerous.  Like  the  last 
word,  from  the  Heb.  nUT-  Meaning  proved  by  Syll.  150,  which 
equates  it  to  ►■yTT  S^y^^  Jcabtu  'numerous';  and  to  the 
monogram  <  ^^>-  which  also  reads  kabtu.  This  is  a  good  proof 
of  the  sign  >^yTT  having  the  value  kab. 

330.  Ashlai  ^v?«:  »-^^y<y,  a  Rope.  The  same  with  the 
Chald.  fc^'^JtTM  'funis.*  When  the  Hebrew  has  ^^Tl  '*  rope,'  the 
Targum  renders  it  fe^"Jt!?M  (Buxt.  and  Sch.) — "Ashli  rabati 
misikhta-su  amsukh,  itnth  a  long  rope  I  measured  its  measure" — 
Tablet  192. 

331.  Ashlish.  ^^^  ii^]i]  ^yy  ^'-  ^^^^  *  Rope.— From 
Ashla;  see  the  last  article.  "  Gimir  bakhulati-sun  ajshlish  udabikhu ; 
all  the  inJiabitants  I  tied  together  with  ropes,"  Sarg.  29.  Udabikh 
from  Heb.  p21  'to  fasten  together.' — The  whole  population  of  a 
captured  city  was  thus  led  into  captivity. 

332.  AshiatAn.  ^  ^^^y  ^yyy  y?  *^>^  <^^' » «>p«'8  length. 

From  ashla  'a  rope,'  see  art.  330. — This  word,  from  having  the 
appearance  of  a  numeral,  has  given  trouble  to  Assyrian  students. 
The  termination  ►►^yyf  yi  >^>?-  tan  usually  indeed  indicates  a 
numeral.  But  there  is  no  Hebrew  numeral  ashla.  A  surveyor's 
rope  or  chain,  however,  ha^dng  a  fixed  length  and  being  divided 
into  parts,  naturally  acquired  a  numerical  value,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  form  of  the  adjective  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
scientific  defence  of  the  city  of  Dur-Yakina  by  Merodach  Baladan, 
described  in  0pp.  Khors.  pi.  14,  has  given  much  trouble  to  inter- 
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preters.  Yet  I  think  the  account  is  pretty  clear.  On  the  approach 
of  Sargina's  army,  Merodach  Baladan  withdrew  into  his  city,  and 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  what 
the  commandant  of  an  attacked  fortress  generally  does  at  the  present 
day.  He  threw  down  and  levelled  everything  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  Citadel.  In  this  level  space  he  then  dug  a  broad 
and  deep  fosse,  and  filled  it  with  water  from  the  neighbouring 
Euphrates.  At  first  there  were  bridges  over  it,  (no  doubt  for 
convenience),  but  on  Sargina's  approach  he  cut  them  down. 
Nevertheless  the  city  was  taken  by  storm^  but  Merodach  Baladan 
escaped  during  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

"Ashlatan  lapan  dur-su  rabi  unissi,  he  levelled  everything  to 
the  distance  of  a  ropes  length  from  his  great  citadel/*  The  verb 
^YYY^  5S*  ^1  *^i  1  ^*'^^  ^^  unitsi  stands  here  for  the  very 
common  verb  umitsi  '  ho  levelled.'  The  substitution  of  N  for  M  is 
frequent  in  Assyrian  words.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  khansha 
'fifty*  instead  of  khamsha  tt^^pT  J  ^.nd  mitzut  for  nitzut  'hostile.' 

333.  Misikhta.   T^  <T^  A^Hfflf  ^III   *^^  ^"^*®° 

Measure.  Agrees  exactly  with  the  Yiah.mislkh  rTC^T2  'mensuravit.' 
"Amsukh  misikhta,  /  measured  the  measure" — Bellino  line  52. 
I  will  take  the  occasion  of  this  word  to  call  attention  to  some  very 
curious  speculations  of  Mr.  Norris  on  the  measurement  of  Sargina's 
palace  (see  Diet.  p.  524).  He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that 
I  proposed  a  similar  theory  (though  the  details  are  very  difiTerent) 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  R.  S.  of  Literature  in  March,  1861.  I 
will  therefore  reprint  a  portion  of  it,  from  Vol.  7  of  the  Transac- 
tions, p.  178. 

"In  line  45  of  the  same  inscription  [Sargina's  cylinder]  when 
Sargina  was  about  to  build  his  palace  at  Khorsabad,  we  find, 
what  is  very  curious,  that  he  was  prompted  by  a  superstitious  feeling 
to  build  the  palace  of  such  a  size  that  the  number  of  cubits  contained 
in  its  area  corresponded  exactly  with  the  number  of  his  own  name! — 
So  ancient  was  the  idea  that  the  letters  in  a  man's  name,  translated 
into  numbers,  had  a  mysterious  influence  over  his  destiny,  and  so 
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fsLT  was  it  from  being  only  a  late  Jewish  snperstitioii. — It  follows, 
that  Sargina  must  hare  used  habitually  an  alphabetic  and  not  the 
cuneiform  writing;  for,  can  we  suppose  that  numerical  valnes 
attached  to  all  the  cuneiform  signs,  so  that  a  Cuneiform  name  could 
be  read  with  certainty  as  a  number?"  And  again  in  p.  181  I  said, 
^'  I  now  proceed  to  another  portion  of  the  text  (line  55\  where  we 
find  a  series  of  numbers.  The  sign  4^  is  four  times  repeated; 
then  T<  three  times;  then  follows  one  vas  (or  9tu\  three  kani^  and 
two  hu^  which  last  we  know  to  be  cubits^  since  the  word  is  explained 
by  am;7ia  in  the  E.  I.H.  inscription,  Hcb.  amma  tWDM  ^  a  cubit' — 
I  am  unable  to  say  what  sum  these  numerals  when  added  together 
amount  to.  But  there  immediately  follows  :  '^  Nibit  mn-ya,  the 
number  of  my  name^  misikhti  dur-su  ashkunu,  /  determined  should 
he  the  measure  of  tht  palcice"  Nibit  is  sometimes  used  for  'name' 
(as,  ^ashkira  nibit-zu')  and  sometimes  for  'number,'  as  in  the  phrase 
la  nibi  'numberless/  'The  number  of  a  man's  name,'  brings  to 
mind  a  passage  in  the  Apocal3rp8e." — Transactions  K.S.L.  Vol.  7. 

These  speculations,  being  now  supported   by  the   concurrent 
opinion  of  Mr.  Norris,  will  I  hope  be  further  examined. 

334.  Kizir  or  KitziTi  ^I^  '^'^TTI^  .—This  word  has  various 
meanings.  Mr.  Norris  has  an  excellent  article  upon  it  (Diet.  p.  549). 
I  will  at  present  only  consider  one  of  its  meanings.  In  No.  318 
I  have  translateil  it  '  abundance,'  a  sense  which  it  bears  in  Arabic. 
But  on  further  consideration  of  the  passage,  compared  with  one  in 
2K15,  20  I  suspect  that  Kidr  in  Assyrian  is  equivalent  to  Kiuar 
'a  King'  in  Proto-ChaldoBan.  The  text  of  2K33,  17  is  obscare, 
but  if  we  suppose  that  the  scribe  wrote  sar-Jca  by  mistake  for 
Jca-sar  it  becomes  all  right.  I  will  give  this  line  (so  altered)  and 
the  following  line,  to  show  this. 

Lino  17.   P.C.    Kasar  tuta-uddu.  Assyrian.   Kuir  ushatzi  (the 

King  spoke,  or  decreed). 
Line  18.   P.C.    Kasar  ma  I  kan,     Assyrian.     Kizir  duxtti-su 
(the  King  in  his  first  or  regnal  year). 
N.B. — The  P.C.  verb  tuta-uddu  (usually  tutan-uddu)  is  very  common; 
it  always  answers  to  the  Assyrian  ushatzu 
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I  now  proceed  to  the  passage  2  R15,  20. 

The  P.O.  text  has  Lib  kasarda  hita  kumtu  turri;  of  which  the 
Assyrian  yersion  is  In  Ubhi  hizir^  hit  maJchar  (within  the  palace 
I  hoilt  a  small  new  house) :  %,e,  within  the  precinct  of  the  palace, 
which  nsnallj  contained  many  separate  buildings. 

N.B. — These  are  words  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely  J_^^^Y  hum 
*new'  ^5^  ^TT^T  ^^^  'smaU,'  answering  to  the  Assyrian 
TT  TT^  ^T^^TT^T  ^^^^^^^  'small.'  With  respect  to  Jcasarda^ 
since  we  have  from  aar  'king*  the  adjective  sarda  'ro3ral'  or 
'crown,'  I  presume  that  kasar  'king'  has  the  adjective  Jcasarda 
'an3rthing  ro3ral*  ex,gr,  'a  royal  palace.'  If  these  remarks  are 
correct,  Kizir  must  have  meant  'a  Palace'  in  Assyrian.  Surely  this 
must  be  identical  with  the  Arabic  word  ^oi  hasr  'a  Palace.'  If 
so,  we  must  either  give  up  the  connexion  of  the  word  Kasar  with 
the  German  Kaiser^  or  suppose  that  both  of  them  had  the  same 
origin  as  the  Arabic  A'cwr. 

^  In  the  fourth  line  of  the  same  plate  2R15  the  P.C.  Bit  JcoLsarda 
is  translated  by  the  Assyrian  ^TTTY  ^T^T  ^Y  ^YT^f  ^^^  hizri. 
This  word  hizri  is  the  genitive  case  of  hizir  ^T^Y  "^*"YYY<-  This 
passage  confirms  the  other. 

^  It  will  be  said  that  Kaiser  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Caesar, 
The  connexion  is  of  course  evident,  but  some  think  that  the  Roman 
patronymic  Ccesar  meant  originally  that  the  family  was  'of  royal 
descent.' 

^  The  beautiful  building  at  Seville,  known  as  the  Alcazar  or  Royal 
Palace  (Arab,  al  ha^r\  much  resembles  in  its  name  the  cuneiform 
Kasar, 

^  The  Czar  of  Russia  bears  the  same  eastern  name.  The  derivation 
from  Caesar  is  now  generally  rejected,  because  in  the  Russian  bible 
Czar  or  Tzar  signifies  'a  King,*  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  'thy 
kingdom  *  is  rendered  t:ar~stvoe  tvoe. — Old  Russian  books  speak  of 
the  Tzar  of  Kasan,  the  Tzar  of  the  Krim,  the  Tzar  of  the  golden 
horde,  and  other  petty  Tartarian  and  Siberian  kings  are  named 
tzars.     Therefore,  says  Mr.  Tooke  (quoted  in  Rees's  Cyclopcedia) 
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we  may  suppose  with  the  highest  prohahility  that  the  RnBriaa 
nation  finding  these  tzars  among  the  neigh][)oaring  people  boirowed 
the  title  from  them. 

^  The  word  <J^  ^J  ^jy  ^^yj  Jl^y  Kizurat,  which  occniB 
2R57,  12  among  the  titles  of  a  great  goddess  apparently  BeltiSy 
does  not  belong  here.  The  passage  says  that  Beltis  was  sairoanded 
(kizurat)  right  and  left  with  light  of  exceeding  splendour.  Another 
title  is  ^y  >-yy>-  tt-]  *>^]]  ^  Sarrat  dbzi^  'Queen  of  Oie 
heavenly  Abyss  or  Ocean,'  probably  the  original  lixeapo^  of  the 
Greeks,  flxeavov  re  Oecop  yepeaiv — {Horn,). 
83').  Udurii  ^yyy^  ►►^t  ^^yi^I  Bactnan  Camels.  Apparently 
the  same  as  Uturati  (see  No.  296). — The  latter  word  may  mean 
'She  Camels' — compare  Anakati  (No.  297).  The  inscription  of 
Esarbaddon  col.  iv,  line  17  relates  a  campaign  in  'distant  Media' — 
Ga^  tsieni,  uduH ;  'their  oxen,  sheep  and  camels'  (I  carried  off  to 
Assyria).  As  this  'distant  Media'  perhaps  comprised  Bactria,  the 
Uduri  were  probably  Bactrian  Camels. 

^  I  find  another  example  of  Alap  'a  bull'  (No.  298)  in  2R49,  45 
where  ^VC\  '^>^  Alhu  is  explained  ^y^  Ga^  'an  Ox.' 

^  Ilul'ludl  'sheep '  (No.  304)  occurs  as  one  of  the  constellations  in 
2R49,  67,  along  with  umiakh  'the  lion;'  allab  ^][<J  ^y^  'the 
bull;'  11^  'the  fish'  <S:c.  &c.  Compare  Aries,  Taurus,  Leo,  Pisces 
of  the  Greek  Zodiac. 

^  The  constellation  ^y^  ]y  Lctha  (ibid,  line  42)  may  be  'the 
Lioness;*  Heb.  fc^^7  or  fc^*^i7  but  I  have  not  found  the  word 
elsewhere. 

336.  Zamad.  }}  ^y  t^,  a  Yoke.  Hebrew  -^2^  'jugura.'— 
YY  ^y  >^iS\  Y  ^y  ]^T  zamad  ttha  rukuhi  'yoke  of  a  chariot.' 
2R27,  24. 

Norris  gives  another  example   of    the  word   (Diet.  p.   3.53) 
^y  V<y  Y Y  *~^    ^yy  ^^f^^^  zamat-zu  '  his  yoked  chariot.' 

337.  Elti,  ^y]f  I^ty  ^»  a  Yoke.— This  is  exactly  the  Hebrew 
woni  7j^  'jugum.'  It  occurs  in  2R27,  25  next  to  zamad  (see  last 
article).  ^y][  ]^  ^  X^  ^y  ]^  cW  sha  rukuhi  'yoke  of  a 
chariot.' 


I 
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338.  DapanU.  ^yy  5f=  V"'  aVoke.— Thi8occur8in2R27,  23 
along  with  the  two  preceding  words  zamad  and  elU,  That  they 
have  all  the  same  meaning  seems  scarcely  doubtful.  ►-i^YY  dt  "jA 
V  M   IST'  ^P<^^'^  *^  rukubi  '  yoke  of  a  chariot/ 

This  word  Dapanu,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  metathesis  or  transposi- 
tion (and  a  very  remarkable  one)  of  the  Chald.  and  Syr.  Padanu 
*a  yoke,'  ^IQ.  Such  permutations  are  frequent  in  Hebrew,  and 
also  in  Assyrian,  as  tUcbi  for  tihhi,  a  measure  of  length  (both  of 
which  forms  are  in  use);  and  bidmuk  for  midbvk  'an  altar,'  the 
former  being  the  Assyrian,  the  latter  the  Hebrew  form. 
^  I  think  I  find  the  same  meaning  of  Dapanu  in  the  following 
passage.  Lib  lihhi  ska  (....)  ' descendant  of  ( . . . . );'  sarri  dapini 
naJcur  Ashur  'the  king  who  subjugated  (or  yoked)  the  enemies  of 
Ashur.' — ^Tig.  vii,  56.     ^"^Y  ^^  NaJcur  ior  Nakiri  'enemies.' 

339.  NabUi  *"^y  V"*^  K  a  Prophet.  Also  a  Prophecy,  Oracle, 
or  Oracular  Voice.  The  Hebrew  agrees. — ^^^  naha  'to  prophecy' 
(etiam  insanire,  furere^  ut  fiavTC(;  a  fiaivoixai.  Ges.)  fc^*^^  'a 
prophet.'  This  interesting  word  is  in  common  use  at  the  present 
day.  Arab.  Nahl^  the  Prophet.  In  2R7,  36  there  is  an  important 
list  of  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  nahU  >--^  T  '^>-  ^ .  It 
was,  in  the  first  place,  identified  with  the  name  of  the  god  Neho  or 

Naho^  written  >->¥-  *"^y  X^  ^^yyy  ^^  ^Hr  ^H^'  ^^  ^®  ^^^ 
explained  by  the  word  >-  >--<  Ashat  'an  Oracle.'  This  important 
verification  of  the  word  Ashat  was  accidentally  omitted  in  its 
proper  place  in  No.  327. 

340.  Nabii  *"^T  ►-^  ^^®  Gods. — In  Sargon's  cylinder  line  45  (or 
line  55  of  Oppert's  folio  edition)  the  King  says  :  "  In  a  great  crowd 
and  aflluence  of  the  people  of  every  rank,  I  lifted  up  my  hands 
(attali  kati)  to  the  gods  dwelling  at  Niniveh  {\i>^  *^  sihat 
Niniia). — Sikripi-ya  hinu  ki  uluni  eli  Nahi  tsiri  bili-ya,  'when  the 
prayers  of  my  zealous  lips  had  arisen  to  the  great  gods  my  lords, 
mahatish  ikhibu  'they  were  greatly  pleased;'  epUh  ar^  khirie  nahar 
ikbuni  'and  commanded  me  to  build  the  city  and  ex(!avate  the 
river.' — Here  sikrt  TT  >^yy<y  or  <y<y  >^yyj  is  the  Arabic  shukr 
prayer,  praise^  thanksgiving — shakar  Allah  'to  praise  God.'    (This 
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word  may  be  related  to  the   Latin  sacra  ^religious  rites,'  which 
originally  came  to  Italy  from  the  East.) 

XaJn  tsiri  hili-ya  '  the  groat  gods  my  lords.'  Nabi  waa  therefore 
a  Proto-Clinldjcau  name  for  the  gods.  It  is  ovidently  the  plmal  of 
XaM  {iiQQ  la^t  article),  but  I  do  not  find  Nahd  used  in  Aasyrian  for 
^a  go^r  simply,  though  it  sometimes  means  the  god  Neho  in  par^ 
ticular.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  Scythian  language  we  shall  find  proof 
almost  certain  that  Nah  or  Naho  meant  ^a  god '  in  that  dialect.  The 
auciont  symbol  for  ^a  god'  was  a  star.  This  must  have  been  invented 
by  a  nation  who  worshipped  the  stars,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  as 
their  gods.  In  process  of  time  the  star  ^-  degenerated  into  the  fonn 
»->X-  (which  we  find  in  the  Assyrian  writing).  And  the  plaral 
word  *  'the  gods'  degenerated  into  ^J.  This  latter  form  the 
Assyrians  used  (writing  it  ^^y)  to  express  the  syllable  Nah;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Nap  or  Annnp  meant  'gods'  in  Scythio.  This 
curious  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Norris  some  years  ago.  Similarly 
'the  stars  '  *  *-  came  to  be  written  ^^I  •"^T*  ^^^  *^®  Michanx 
stones  in  the  British  Museum  preserve  the  ancient  form. 

Aniiap  is  used  both  for  'a  god'  and  'gods.'  This  word  however 
reduces  itself  to  Nap  or  Nah  since  the  first  syllable  *^>^  -4»  is 
the  sign  of  'divinity,*  perhaps  not  pronounced  (see  Mr.  Norris's 
Scythic  Vocabulary,  p.  190). 
341.  Munnabta.  ^^t^  t-t\  ^y>  a  ventriloquist.  Inspired 
Man.  Prophet.  In  2R7,  47  this  is  placed  among  the  words  derived 
from  Nahu  a  Prophet,  or  Oracle.  Among  the  various  explanations 
there  given  of  Nahu  one  is  especially  remarkable  in  line  38,  where 
it  is  rendered  >-^T>^|  ^^j(«  I  Ka  Kahal^  or  Ka  Kahli  '  Voice 
within,'  or  'Internal  Voice.'  And,  as  if  to  prevent  doubt,  the 
Assyrian  scribe  has  alteretl  >-^V-[  ka  into  the  full  wonl  >-►  tj  T*"^ 
kagu  which  in  P.O.  means  'a  Voice:*  (see  Syll.  47Ci-481  where 
kaga  becomes  ka  by  reduction,  and  is  then  explained  (inter  alia)  by 
-^Y*-  ^^  7;*  'the  voice*).  Now  if  we  turn  to  lino  47  we  shall 
find  that  Mnnnahta  is  explaiuctl  ^S£  mTT^  ^^tlj  ^0«  y 
'a  man  possessing;  an  Internal  Voice'  i.e.  'a  Ventriloquist.'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  ventriloquism  might  have  played  an 
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important  part  among  the  tricks  by  which  the  pagan  and  idolatrous 
priests  deceived  their  votaries.  See  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Veji^ 
triloquus.  The  LXX  call  such  a  person  EyyaoTpt/jLvOo^,  other 
-authors  have  EyyaaTpifiapTi^y  showing  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  a  prophetic  or  oracular  spirit  within  him. 

342.  Mbitta.  5ffl  ^]]]]  -^f  an  Oracle.  In  2R7,  42  this  word 
is  placed  among  the  words  correlated  to  N^ahu  'an  Oracle.' — This 
gloss  enables  us  to  explain  the  names  of  certain  cities,  as  SnT  >^ 
Nibit  Lagvda  'the  Oracle  of  Laguda;'  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Sargon's  inscriptions. 

343.  Z9»II19»ti  ??  ^'  -^  ^dndi  of  precious  stone. — In  No.  30  I  have 
offered  the  conjecture  that  this  stone  was  the  Onyx,  I  have  since 
found  the  following  strong  confirmation  of  it.     In  2R40,  48  is  the 

gloss  5^][  ^11  til  *"  ,  Sff^lf  TT  ^^  ^^^°*  which  we  learn 
that  the  zamat  stone  was  also  called  the  tsihru.  Now  if  we  consult 
Schindler  s  Lexicon  we  shall  find  that  "^Q^?  tsipra  means  the  Onyx 
stone ;  therefore  1  think  the  zamat  is  proved  to  be  the  Onyx.  But 
•^32?  tsipra  has  yet  another  meaning,  that  of  un/juis  'a  nail.'  So 
in  Greek  the  word  Ovv^  signifies  both  the  precious  stone  and  the 
nail.  Some  say,  this  was  because  the  stone  is  semi-transparent,  but 
this  is  uncertain.  At  any  rate,  the  resemblance  holds  good  in  both 
languages. 

344.  KabaZi  •^►tJ  »^T  »^IT'  ^  ^umace  l^y2'  The  Hebrew 
word  is  7Cn3>  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^  N  is  merely  formative,  as  is  evident  from 
the  Arabic Ma66d2  'a baker,'  whence  khuhz  'bread.'  In  2R27,  47 
we  find  kabaz  sha  ishati  explained  by  JI^A  ^Y  '^T  >-TJ  '^T  >-JT 
hum  tintin  'a  fire-furnace.'  Here  ^_j^^Y  kum  'fire*  is  explained 
by  ^^  W  >^T<  ishati  as  in  Gloss.  No.  309  (of  which  it  aflbrds 
another  useful  example) ;  and  kabaz  is  explained  by  tintin.  This 
is  the  Heb.  p]lt^  '  a  furnace,'  from  p]-\  tannan  '  to  smoke '  in 
Syr.  and  Ch.  (see  Gesen.)  The  reduplicate  7r\2n  arises  naturally, 
as  in  many  other  verbs. 

^  Hence,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  may  perceive  the  true  origin  of  the 
name  of  Mount  Etnay  viz.  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Phoenician 
sailors  pjlfc^  Etnan  "the  Furnace,"  or  "the  Smoking  Mountain." 
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[Greek  Airvav  (ace.  case).]    The  similarity  of  the  verb  ai,Beiv  *to 
bum'  may  be  fortuitous. 
345.    Kishtii    Thorns.     Heb.  Q^^^Tlp  'thorns.'    Exod.  xxii,  6 — ^from 
root  XV1\)  'to  cut.' — Ihhluhu  hireh  kishtiy  'they  hid  themselves 
among  the  thorns':  (flight  of  Tivumman  king  of  the  Susians  and  hia 
son — bas  relief  in  the  British  Museum).     This  passage  has  a  very 
singular  resemblance  to  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11,  ''The  Assyrians  took 
Manassch  among  tlie  thorns^  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon." — The  Hebrew  text  has  Q**rTirT  '  thorns/ 
340.   IskUi     ^T  T^y>  a-  Weapon.    It  would  take  too  long  at  present 
to  examine  the  various  meanings  of  this  wortl.      I  will  therefore 
confine  mytjolf  here  to  giving  a  passage  in  which  it  has  clearly  the 
general  meaning  of  a  'weapon.'    Ursa  king  of  Urarda,  having  been 
defeated   by   Sargina,   slew   himself  with  a  sword  of  iron  which 
he  hold  in  his  own  hand  (see  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted 
in  No.  104).      Now  the  same  event  is  more  briefly   related  in 
Botta  3G,  14  in  these  terms  :     '*  I  caused  the  death  of  Ursa  king  of 
Urarda,  who  in  despair  ended  his  life  with  his  own  weapon,"  in 
vtka  ramani-sa  wfuf4  napishtns.     We  know  from  the  other  passage 
that  this  ^T  T^T  was  a  sword  of  iron. 
347.    Umiti     I]y[  "^IH  "^T    Hasty,  sudden,  eager,  violent — From 
the  Heb.  *^*^n  or  TV\n  ^  '^ot  which  denotes  any  ardent  passion  of 
the  mind,  as  zeal,  anger,  indignation,  &c. 

Vrrut  is  used  in  Assyrian  more  as  an  adverb  than  an  adjective. 
Opi)ert'8  Eg3rptian  campaign  p.  6*5  f  When  I  heard  that  Egypt 
ha<l  revolted]  instantly  I  gave  command  to  my  army  to  march 
thither,  urrut  taeniu  askun  sunuti^  khnrranu  MUmtr  nsasJcin.  The 
next  line  says  :  ^eagerly  and  in  haste  they  went,'  vri^h  khantish  irdu. 
By  the  help  of  this  ch»ar  and  unmii«takable  passage  we  are 
enabled  to  tran5«late  three  others  which  occur  in  Rpl.  41,  and  which 
until  now  have  offered  dilliculty.  In  line  2  "  Shadu-nakhundi 
king  of  Susiana,  after  his  defeat,  did  not  complete  three  months 
(i.e,  ditl  not  live  three  months).  Deprivcil  of  his  Crown,  he  died  a 
violent  death,"  (urrut  imtut), — In  line  53  of  same  plate ;  "  I  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  give  me  Victory.     They  heard  my  prayers  eagerly 
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{zupie-ya  urrut  iBhm4\  and  came  to  my  assistance." — In  line  75  of 
same  plate,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  which  then  ensued,  we  read 
{\  saw  that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Enemy  wore  gold-hilted  daggers  and 
armlets  and  anklets  of  shining  gold^:  eagerly  I  attacked  them, 
(wmU  ubul  8unuti). — In  Sh.  Ph.  iv,  23  (quoted  by  Norris  299)  we 
read,  ultu  pan  nakharrat  iBku-ya  uriiti  ihlaJchv>^  they  fled  from  the 
terrors  of  my  impetuous  arms.  (R34, 23)  written  ^YYT^  '^IH  "^T* 

348.  Urishi  ^yyy^  *"TI^  ^^-  H^%-  Fiercely.— Uke  the  last 
word,  from  Heb.  rPH  '  *o  be  hot.' — I  fiercely  assaulted  the  cities 
on  the  mountain,  urish  Iti-aznik,  Tig.  iii,  57.  And  in  Tig.  vi,  2 
ttrish  amdakhiz^  I  fought  fiercely. — Hence  the  etym.  of  urish  pro- 
posed in  No.  292  was  incorrect. 

349.  Salmishi  t*^  \<^  ^y-  Perfectly.  Heb.  D^\i^  porfecit. — 
In  2R36,  25  the  King  prays  that  he  may  always  walk  before  the 
gods  in  perfect  holiness,  as  well  as  in  prosperity.     The  prayer  ends 

j^i-  T^  ^  5:^  i-yy<y  jg[j  jgy  ^  ^y  ^^  j  saimuh  imiMu 

makkar-su.     The  use  of  the  plural  sign  \^M   for  mish  is  curious. — 
It  resumes  it  original  value  Y>-  ^^^  mi-isk. 

The  same  phrase  is  found  in  tablet  K  2 11  or  1 70a  in  which  the 
king  decrees  honours  to  a  nobleman  called  Bulshaya  for  his  zealous 
services.  Line  13  says,  Lih-su  gnmmuru  ana  h€l(nisu)  'his  heart 
was  perfect  unto  his  Lord ;  in  makkri-ya  in  hinati  izi(ti)  ittallaku 
salmish  'with  ardent  zeal  he  walked  before  me  perfectly  ^^  ''"^y 

I  have  restored  the  final  letter  ^^^  which  is  broken  oflT.  In  the 
above,  gummur  is  the  Heb.  "^^^i  gumur  '  perfecit ;'  Chald.  "^^J 
'  perfectus.'  The  word  is  common  in  Assyrian.  Tiglath  calls  himself 
sar  gimir  'the  perfect  king.'  Kinati  'zeal*  is  the  Heb.  Jlfc^-p 
hijiat  studium  ardens  erga  aliquem — ^7J\o9*  Ges.  Iziti  may  be 
'ardent,'  from  izit  'fire,'  but  the  word  is  broken  and  therefore 
doubtful.  >^^TT  *^yy<y  ^^w*^^*^*  is  the  oblique  case  of  ^J  ^g^ 
makhar  which  is  found  in  the  first  example. 
%  Salmish  also  signifies  '  safely,'  see  Gloss.  No.  230  ^  y>-  ^^^  ^ 
YI  >-^^y  ^^yy  salmish  atura  I  returned  safely.  Oppert's  Egypt 
p.  59.     In  this  phrase  also  an  example  occurs  (0pp.  Eg.  p.  76) 
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wliero  mlmish  is  written     ^  \^^,      Also  in  same  work  p.  80, 

y^  \^e^  ^^TT  ^T  K^^T  ^y  *^^^**^  issunvrmmOy  'they 
brought  tliem  safely '  Qfroin  Thebes  to  Niniveh  :  viz.  the  spoils  of 
Egypt.]   ^ 

350.  Kaniishi  *^t^I^  \^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^v®'*  Heb.  o^p  manere, 
(lurare. 

'  May  the  gods  put  him  for  ever  under  the  power  of  his  enemies^' 

lisasibusu  kamisk  >-^T>-|  J-^^i  Sarg.  67,  also  Botta  61  1.  ult  and 

many  other  inscriptions.    Here  \^^  has  the  value  mish  as  in  the 

preceding  article  salmish.    But  in  other  texts  we  find  Jcamith  written 

at  full  length  »-J:J^  f*-  ^\]  as  in  Esar.  ii,  5  *  In  front  of  the 

great  gate  of  the  entrance  of  Niniveh  I  placed  them  to  remain  for 

ever,'  tisajtib  sunuti  hainish, 

351.  Azmishi  ^E.  f^  ^^^''-  "^^^^y-  or  strongly.— This  is 
another  example  of  ]■«<  used  for  mish,  E.  I.  H.  iii,  62,  Bit  €umiah 
udammiky  '  I  built  the  temple  gran<lly.*  Porter's  transcript  of  the 
same  passage  in  the  cursive  character  replaces  T-44<  by  ^^Jl  <  YY 
mish.  Azmish  may  mean  '  nobly,'  from  izmi  which  more  than  once 
replaces  in  the  texts  Ruhii  'a  nobleman':  or  'strongly'  from 
Heb.  Q2i^  fortis  fuit :  potens  fuit :  which  is  the  root  of  izmL 

352.  Labbish.  tyf  J  EtT<  «'  -^T  --I  t}}<  <^^-  From  the 
Heart.  Heartily.  From  Heb.  ^7  'the  heart'  (same  in  Arab,  and 
Syr.). 

^ITt  ^tK  .  "^4-  ""^I  "^Tyfr   ^^^*"^  amiadir  'I  vowed 
from  my  heart,'    0pp.  Khors.  1.  40.     The  verb  annadir  is  the  Heb. 

•^^2  ^cuiar  'vovit.'     Again^  R41,  54.  I  prayed  to  all  the  gods  to 

give  me  victory.    They  heard  my  prayer,  and  came  to  my  assistance. 

Then  I  vowed  from  my  heart  ^^  ^^  ^][][<  ^  ^J[-  *--t^  "^TTTt 

IfMish  annadir  t^^Y  *"Tyi  ^^    y  atrihi-sha  '  their  sacrifices.' — 

The  vow  of  the  King  is,  to  increase  the  number  or  beauty  of  the 

victims  offered  to  the  gotls.     Atribi  from  r"^*^  esca,  cibus.    The 

gods  were  supposed  to  eat  the  altar-offerings. 

353.  NisakkU.  Spp  *^II^  I^  ^'  ^^^  simply  Nisak 
S?"  ^YYrifc  The  King's  lieutenant.  A  Prince  representing  the 
King.     Perhajw  the  Cliahl.  *pD2   'priuceps,*   but  of  this   I   am 
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not  certain. — In  art.  287  of  this  glossary  I  translated  the  line  nisak 
nigrU  Id  elisun  uaaJcin^  '  a  Chief  of  the  assembly  I  did  not  impose 
on  them.' — ^I  was  led  to  this  translation  by  the  context.  The  king 
did  not  wish  to  unduly  influence  the  Assembly,  or  overawe  its 
deliberations. — I  have  since  found  the  following  confirmation.  In 
2R32,  7  Nisakku  is  explained  ^A  Ji^Y  Ntidb,  Now  I  have 
shown  in  No.  1 79  that  Nuab  meant  a  Viceroy  or  Vicegerent.  The 
word  remains  in  Arabic  to  the  present  day:  4-^1  y  nuab  'lieu- 
tenant, substitute,  viceroy,  vicegerent,'  Catafago's  diet.  p.  291. 

354.  Lisiki  ^Y^  ^Y<Y  *  Ce\\  a  closed  strong  chamber. — In 
B.M.  33,  16  Sargina  restores  an  ancient  Palace,  and  replaces  its 
timin  or  sacred  clay  cylinder  in  a  strong  cell,  which  he  fences 
round  with  large  stones.  Eli  pili  danni  timminr^u  Jcima  Lisik  sadi 
zakri  cisbuk.  Although  I  have  only  met  with  this  word  once,  yet  it 
agrees  so  very  well  with  the  Hebrew  that  I  think  it  worth  pointing 
out.  Heb.  *TO7  or  HDU^b  Cella^  conclave,  plur.  pn^U7'  Often 
used  in  Hebrew  for  cells  where  treasure  was  kept.  The  LXX 
render  it  ya^o<l)v\aKiov» 

355.  Ulaiti  t^^yTT  ^^  Anned  force,  an  Army.  This  is  appa- 
rently the  Heb.  "^^n  ^^^^  '  ^^  army.'  Yet  it  may  possibly  be  the 
Heb.  7*1^  'force,'  'strength.' 

t^]]]t^  ^  ^U .  P^]]]  ^  ^TT  ^^^'*^  *'^^^^-^  '^® 

collected  his  forces,'  0pp.  Eg.  p.  77.  The  verb  pahir  or  pakhir  is 
especially  used  of  assembling  an  army;  whence  huhar  is  'an 
assembled  army.' 

Uparriru  illat-zu  '  I  had  destroyed  his  forces,'  Sen.  T.  iii,  53. 
Same  phrase  in  0pp.  Eg.  p.  78,  but  with  the  meaning  ^they 
destroyed  his  forces.  Similar  expressions  are  uparrir  buharsu^ 
Sen.  T.  iv,  42  and  uparrir  kkarranat-zun^  Bavian  39  (Norris  82). 
In  fact  Btchary  Kharranat  and  Illat  all  mean  'an  army.' 

356.  Nasiki  *"^y  *^TT  IbI  *  Pnuce.  pi,  Naaikkan 
>^^  <yj  »-tltlI  5ff^  Chald.  ^D2  Princeps. 

In  R20,  24  a  man  named  ^l  •"^f"  -^^f  ^®  ^^^  *^  ^®  N'aaik 
of  the  land  of  Dagara,  and  that  he  revolted  itabalkat.  The  other  copy 
has  simply  balkat;  the  first  seems  a  Hithpa>el  form. — In  R42,  15 
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wc  read  that  the  king  of  the  Sasians,  and  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
and  the  princes  (;na9ikl'an)  of  Chaldsea  fled  from  the  battle. — See 
also  No.  353. 

357.  RihUi  '^yy^y  -^*"Hh  K  *  ^*°^  ®^  Governor.  This  word 
is  explained  in  Syll.  345  by  the  monogram  ^ElfejT  whicb  is  known 
to  mean  'a  King.' — The  pronunciation  of  tbe  monogram  is  also  given 
as  *^yy  ^y  Siba^  which  can  also  be  proved  by  various  other  texts. — 
If  ^yy<y  -A  is  another  form  of  the  word  (which  is  uncertain), 
Sargina  calls  himself  liihu  sha  sarrut  mati  Jcilallan  ukinnH^  tbe 
king  who  wields  the  sovereignty  of  all  nations.  (Sarg.  31.)  The 
plural  appears  to  be  K'leti,  In  B.M.  40,  52  the  king  commands  to 
make  for  the  adornment  of  his  {xdacc  sacred  bulls  of  stone,  and 
Jy  ^^C^TT  y^*<  ^^yy^y  ^y?  *^y^  zalmat  riet^  statues  of  kings. 
But  there  is  anotlier  form  of  the  word  Jfiku  much  used,  which 
appears  to  read  IHhamu^  Riham^  or  Rihiim^  just  as  we  find  indif- 
ferently written  liuhu  or  lluham^  which  is  another  term  for  ^  a  king.' 
Tlie  Assyrian  form  of  J(ih  m  or  l<ihu  U  >^yy<y  ►^YYyy  ^^yTT* 
lUhu  kinu  sha  Ashur  ^fardf(k  Horrut  la-shanan  lisatlimu-sUj  the 
glorious  king  to  whom  Ashur  and  Marduk  have  given  an  unequalled 
kingdom. — Sarg.  3. 

Tlie  Babylonian  fonn  is  >-yy<y  5f^y  ]}  ^^]'  ^^  ^51,  2 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  liihani  kiniiy  &c.  etc.  The  same  phrase 
is  found  in  R52,  3  and  Rf»5,  2. 

It  will  be  observetl  that  in  the  word  lilhu  the  letters  ^yyyy 
(usually  hit)  and  JiupY  (usually  7nal  or  bit)  take  the  unusual  sound 
of  ku.  Thi«  is  said  to  be  because  ma/,  6tV,  and  hu  all  signified  *a 
house'  ^yyyy  <>r  S^^y*  in  fact^  I  find  that  IIu  is  'a  house'  in 
all  the  Turkish  family  of  languages. 

^  Since  ^yjyy  in  this  word  lias  the  value  of  L\  which  is  generally 
expressed  by  ^YYY^  (a  nearly  resembling  form)  it  maybe  surmised 
that  these  forms  were  originally  the  same,  and  that  ancient  usage 
alone  was  the  reason  why  ^yyyy  was  retaine<l  in  this  woni. 

^  RiJm  is  the  Hob.  nj^"!  ^^•*'»  ^^t  which  originally  meant  p€utor 
gregis.    So  Homer  calls  a  king  iroi^va  \a(ov. 
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358.  Rihut.  -Tt<T  A--  -yyffc  -<y<  or  -yy<y  :^j  tyyyt  -<y< 

a  Kingdom,  or  Government.  In  the  Senkereh  inscription  R51,8, 
Marduk    ^y»-    »^Y<Y'^    »->(-    }<^   Shik  il%  '  Chief  of  the  gods ;' . 

-JT<T  A--  8=!!!!=  ^I<  .  ^T  <T^  ^T  ^^'^ « 

nm  ana  rikiiti  iddina^  'has  given  the  land  and  the  people  unto  my 
governance.' 

But  in  R 65, 10  we  find  Mardvk  hil  rabu  'Marduk  the  great 

Lord,-  ^  i^^]<] .  t^]]j:j^]  ^yy  y?  ^y< .  y|  ^y . 

»-Yy<Y  SflpY  ^Yyy^  *^T^  ^^  *^T^  *"TI^  nisat  rabsatt  ana 
rikUtt  UhianL,  'has  given  the  wide  world  into  my  governance.' — 
Ohservo  the  two  ditferent  ways  in  which  iddina  or  itinam  is  spelt. 
The  final  M  is  merely  emphatic. 

359.  irtihu.  ^  v^y  A""^  ^TTT^-  ^^^^  "^^^^  ^^  *^^ 

different  meanings,  being  used  by  the  Assyrians  to  express  the  T 
conjugation  both  of  nfe^"l  '^^  s®^*  3-"^  ny"1  '^o  rule.'  But  this 
very  circumstance  gives  it  a  great  interest,  for  it  illustrates  both  the 
acumen  of  Gesenius  and  the  utility  of  the  Assyrian  language  in 
explaining  the  Hebrew. — Gesenius  says,  p.  942,  "I  suspect  that 
the  verbs  nj^")  and  plfe^*^  ^^^^  ^^^  same  origin — that  of  viewing 
or  overlooking' — (suspicorejiisdem  stirpis  esse  verba  nj^l  ©^  Hi^*^ 
et  proprio  adspicieiuli  vim  habere).  That  such  is  the  case  appears 
very  probable  from  the  examples  which  I  am  about  to  adduce. 

Irtihu  'he  rules,'  from  ny"1.  B15,  59  Ummanat  Ashur  hinish 
irtihu^  Nobly  did  he  reign  over  the  loyal  people  of  Ashur. 

Irtihu  'he  beholds,'  from  Hfe^li  Botta  169  1.  penult.  'Men 
of  all  the  lands  whom  the  Sun  beholds,  I  placed  in  my  new  City,' 
Nisi  mati  mal  Shams  irtihu   ►^YyT     \^^    ^^     -^^^  ^ff*T 

>->X-  -^y  JS  '^y  -i^*^>f-  ^YYY^  "^^^^  ^^  repeated  in  more 
poetical  language  in  Oppert's  Sargon  (folio  edition,  p.  20,  1.  2) 
Bahilat  arhahi  lishan  akhitu^  admie  la  mitharti^  asibut  sadi  u  mati 
mal  irtihu  Bir  Hi  bit  gimri^  People  of  mingled  foreign  languages, 
men  quite  uncivilized,  dwellers  in  all  the  hills  and  plains  which  the 
Light  of  the  Gods  the  lord  of  the  universe  beholds.  The  same  phrase 
is  found  without  variation  in  p.  8  of  the  same  book  1.  103. 
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300.  AklU.  -^Irf  ]^  ^^^^'  Prudent.  IntelligenL  ThiB  is  the 
Arabic      JU   -J^'*V,   or     ^'Xr  -J^'^*   •prudent,'   "wiac,'  Ac.,   from 

'Xr  ^^^^  inteliect.  knowledge,  prudence,  wisdom,  kc.  Calafiigo's 
diet.  102  :  with  whom  Schindier  agrees,  who  writes  and  truueribes 
the  wonl  yZy  <^T*fi  prudens,  sapiens  from  7py  a^^  'mens,'  iicAc 
This  wonl  occurs  frerjuently  in,  the  accounts  of  the  Afleyzun 
parliament  or  a^iembl v  of  notables.  Along  with  the  men  of  nnk, 
senators,  Ac,  assemble<l  in  the  king's  palace,  we  always  find  men- 

tione<i  ^;^  -o  ^^-f^y  E^w  V  ^h  ^TH  ^"^  '^^■'^ 

the  Wise  men  ami  the  Learned  men,  who  are  sometimes  deecribed 
(ex.  gr,  Botta  .!il,  0.3)  as  mudiU  ini  kala-ma  knowing  (or  skilled)  in 
arts  of  every  kind. 

301.  SapirUi  V  ^T*"  ^'^  *  Leamed  man.  From  the  Heb.  and 
Clialfl.  ncr  scriba  rcgius,  ypafi/jLar€t<;j  librorum  sacrorum  peritoe 
— amicus  regirf  qui  ei  ab  epistol'iJi  est  (the  king's  private  secretary). 
(Jes.  which  is  from  "^r^  any  book  or  writing,  in  Hebrew,  and 
likewise  in  Aa«yrian,  tx.gr,  j»-  E^M  *^^^  sijirati  *  letters,' 
0pp.  ?]g.  p.  61,  1.  5. 

302.  Khaipa.      TT<     ^Tt     5?=     ]}      chiefs.      Botta  75,  4. 

t-j^  }}<  tt][  ^  T?  .V  i^  ^yr<T  ^y  y?  y?  Kkaip^ 

Arhaia  rukuti^  (mhut  mat  bari  tfha  aklu  sapiru  la  idu^  ska  ana  sar 
yamma  hilat-zun  la  vfhmama ;  'Chiefs  of  the  distant  Arabians, 
inliabiting  a  savage  lanrl,  which  my  wise  men  and  my  leamed  men 
know  nothing  about ;  and  who  had  paid  tribute  to  no  former  king.' 
— The  wonl  KhaiiHi  for  'an  Arabian  Chief  is  interesting,  being 
still  retained  in  the  Arabic  Kahba  a  King  or  Chief  (Richardson's 
diet.  p.  1112). 

303.  Kipi.  ^I|=J  ^y*-  a  Chief.— Bellino  L  18,  "I  received  the 
tribute  of  Ncbo-bil-mu  Chief  {Kipi)  of  Ararat." — This  chief's  name 
may  mcjin  '  Nebo  lonl  of  names/  ••^  \^^  •  "^^^  plural  is  Kipani 
/TEJ  rit  yj  Sf^  wbich  is  chiefly  found  in  the  account  of  Ashur- 
bani]>arM  K;;yptian  wars. 

364.  Kagfti  *^^tJ  \r\  {Accacl.)  Voice.  Speech.  Explained  in 
Syll.  477  by  tbo  Assyrian  -^y*-  ^^  Ft  'the  voice,'  which  is  the 
Heb.  no  ^^  ^^  *^o   mouth.      The   shorter  form  ►t^tj  ^^  '* 
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more  frequently  used.  It  has  the  same  meaning,  as  appears 
from  2R8,  29  and  also  I.  31  where  ha  mu  is  translated  j^i-^a.  In 
2 RIO  the  Assyrian  iktahi  ^he  shall  say,'  or  'he  shall  speak,'  is 
rendered  in  P.C.  hannan  ha  he  shall  utter  ?  speech  (or  voice). 

365.  KagaSUni.  ^-ClH  ^TTT^  I  Sf^-  They  caU  it.— a  verb 
derived  from  Kaga  'speech'  (^Accad,)  B.M.  17,  6  In  eli  Tilhamri 
ska  Ar-hhumvt  hagasuni  Ar  ehtis^  Ar  Kar-Ashur  musu  dbhi,  *'  On 
the  ruined  Acropolis  of  what  men  call  the  New  Town  I  built  a 
city:  Kar  Ashur  was  the  name  I  gave  to  it."  Khumut  means 
'new,' — The  old  Acropolis  being  destroyed,  probably  in  some 
former  war,  the  inhabitants  having  rebuilt  some  of  the  houses  below, 
naturally  called  it  the  New  Town.  Tiglath  rebuilt  the  upper  city 
or  Acropolis  and  called  it  Kar- Ashur,  "  Ashur's  fortress." — Another 
account  of  this  transaction  is  found  in  2R67,  10.  Instead  of 
hagasuni  we  find  ^0  t^  ^*"  I  \  HfT  igcibhvisuni  'they 
call  it.'  This  verb  explains  the  other :  There  is  a  third  account 
but  greatly  mutilated  in  B.M.52,  1,  which  evidently  had  igahbasuni^ 
and  after  Kar  Ashur  mw-sii,  ahhi^  it  adds  ^Y  jf^T  ishu  Ashur  hil-ya 
in  lihhi  arsih  the  religion  of  Ashur  my  lord  in  il  I  established. 
Arsih  ^T*"*^TT<T  y^  seems  connected  with  Arzip  ^Y^>^yT<Y  -^ 
'I  raised  up.' 

^  The  verb  hagasuni  clearly  shows  that  the  P.C.  haga  'speech' 
was  commonly  used  .in  Assyrian.  The  ancient  language  of  the 
early  Chaldaeans  died  out  slowly,  and  many  of  its  words  remained  in 
use  for  a  long  period. 

366.  Id  or  It,  ^^jAY.  The  Hand.  This  word  is  the  same  in  all 
three  languages,  P.C,  Assyrian,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  latter  it 
is  'T^.  I  have  already  given  an  example  of  the  P.C.  word  in 
No.  47,  It  zida  mu,  in  my  right  hand.  The  word  It  also  means 
'side,'  that  is  'direction.'  In  tablet  K  50  there  are  five  carefully 
written  lines,  the  first  of  which  begins  ^^^Y  -^^nfr-  *"^TYyT  IbU 
'on  the  side  of  the  South.'  The  three  next  lines  begin  respectively 
'on  the  side  of  the  North* — 'East' — 'West.'  After  wliich  comes 
another  line  ►^j^Y  -A>H-  t^^  ^\  li  *wi  arha  'on  all  four  sides,' 
or  'in  the  direction  of  each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.'     This  last 
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expros.sion  in  found  in  col.  1  of  the  Senkerch  imcription  (R51,  20) 
wLore  tLe  king  .s:iye}  that  former  persons  had  made  aeaiches 
.Aii^  ^^  ^T  ini  (trfxt  Mn  all  the  four  directiona,'  and  had 
turiiofl  up  the  very  foumlatione  of  the  temple  in  order  to  find  the 
clay  tablet!::  (ujtjfurati).  Very  similar  to  this  statement  is  that 
which  I  have  «|U(>t<!d  in  No.  40,  ''They  dug  right  and  left^  before 
ami  behind.' 

307.  SsJTi  ^^•^y  a  Song  or  Hymn  to  the  gods.  Heb.  y^jr^j  as  in  the 
well-known  '  S<in;r  cif  Solomon '  or  'Song  of  Songs'  ff'l^On  ^^- 
Pluml  ^J^  y-*^  <»r  else  by  re^luplication  ^tj  ^^I^J 
Sf^fr  Sar. 

In  tjililet  K48  it  U  siid  *^  ^^|  ^J^  ^yy.-  .-^^j  «0n 
the  Weat  rsiile'  (/.<?.  of  the  Library)  m  ^^V-J  E^tl  '^^C'® '"^ 
nine  songs.'  These  are  then  all  spccifie*!  in  onler.  The  first  is  to  Ashur, 
called  >->+-  -A  which  I  helieve  meant  ••  the  good  god*  (.^  often 
stands  for  .4^  ^tTT-^  'good ').  Then  follow  the  names  or  titles  of  eight 
other  gods.  The  four  last  are  the  >->?-  ^T[  ^^TT  Jsf ^  El  ^*' 
shft  hnkmffj  L<inl  of  knowle<l;re  ;  and  >->p  t*^^}  ^^TT  I§f -^  ET 
A  in  f/tn  hukma  Lady  of  knowledge  :  and  after  them  the  Lord  and 

is  Accadian  and  unknown  to  me.  In  another  part  of  the  tablet 
th(?re  wa»  a  niucli  longer  statement,  but  it  is  defaced.    There  remains 

however  a  recapitulation  in  onelii;e  Ju  {^J!   ^^T>"T  T-444 

.^JLT-  "^^  E^M  *" Altogether,  fifteen  songH  on  the  East  side." 
One  of  th(»  songs  (the  second)  was  to  the  Lord  of  mikhira 
Y>-  .^  ^^11  *^"'^  ^  rather  think  it  is  preserved.  For,  the  reverse 
c»f  the  tahh't  hegiiis  Smm  hil  mikhira  hil  kiti^  Ode  to  the  Lord  of 
Ilraven^  and  L(»ril  of  Karth. — This  j)asHage  identifies  the  meaning 
of  the  very  common  Accadian  wonl  J  *^Hf~  '^'"'"*  **'^"  Ode'  with 
Snr  'a  Song.' 

;ii;s.  AilUi  It  It  j^TJ  ^^  stag  or  Doer.  Heb.  ^^^^  cenus, 
n7^M  cerva.  Occurs  in  a  list  of  animals  2  R<i,  11.  Also  in  R28,  20 
we  find,  "he  caught  in  hunter's  toils  (tmiliratl)  many  armi^  turakhi^ 
/tftfi,  and  aih\  r-prlt  C^fy  ^Tf  *"EliT  I"^**^* 
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369.  UrkUi  Ity  ]^  *  ^^S'  Not  found  in  Hebrew,  which 
employs  the  word  Kaleb  y^y — In  a  list  of  animals  2R6,  13 
(quoted  by  Norris  p.  511)  we  find  the  Assyrian  ^YTI  V"*"  £^albu 
rendered  in  P.C.  ^J^  ^  Urku.  But  the  first  syllable  ^^ 
being  broken  off^  this  example  is  inconclusive.  The  next  line  has 
\^>1  ^^11  ^^  miranu  '  the  young  of  any  animal/  and  the  P.C. 
has  ^^b  ^^^  'young/  the  rest  being  broken  off.  Then  comes 
Kaleb  Elamti^  a  dog  of  Elm  or  Susiana,  spelt  >^^VJ  ^TTt  ^^^^  y 
^uA  Kaleh  Parody  a  dog  of  Persia.  This  name  jt  ^^TT  ^T>^  ^^ 
is  very  uncommon.  Next  follows  Kaleh  mie^  kaleb  urtsi  'a  water 
dog/  and  an  earth  dog,  i.e.  terrier. — Y>-  ^YI  'water*  is  the  usual 
spelling,  but  ][]yf  ^JJ  for  'earth'  Heb.  ^J^fc^  is  unusual,  and 
perhaps  the  word  has  not  that  meaning.  Lower  down  the  column 
we  find  the  interesting  word  ^YYJ  '^>^  "^  t*"-^  ^  KaUnt 
Sagu  'the  Sagu  dog.'  This  is  the  Persian  word  Sag  'a  dog.' 
Then  we  have  ^^  ^  P.C.  ^J*-  ][]yf  'a  wicked  dog/  and 
I!  ^^  ^>^  2:ai(i«^,  perhaps  'a  hunting  dog'  Heb.  *P2J  zid 
'venator'  a  hunter.  Next  comes  >-^j^T  ^YYJ  Kaleh  illati 
(meaning  uncertain),  and  ^YYI  ^J  Jl^ i^  Kalbaia  ' a  female 
dog.'  Elsewhere  >"^Y  ^^Y  >^YYY  ^^^^^^  'a  watch  dog,'  from 
Heb.  "^^^  natar  'to  watch,'  custodivit,  and  >"^Y  ^YYYJ  t^T^ 
nadhirta^  probably  '  a  female  watch  dog.' — In  line  33  we  have 
>^  ^~^Y  \\\  t^  1^  muTiasikta^  or  rather  munasikat  ' a  biter ;' 
feminine,  from  masc.  munasik  Heb.  '^^t^^D  from  *Ttt>^  'to  bite.' 
This  epithet  of  a  dog  was  known  to  us  before.  Several  small  clay 
models  of  dogs  are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  have  all  got 
names.  One  of  them  is  Munasik  gari-su  '  Biter  of  his  enemies.' 
I  will  return  to  this  little  inscription  further  on. 

Tablet  K  236  has  20  lines,  each  of  which  commences  with  the 
word  yjyf  Tpy  \<M  '  dogs,*  followed  by  a  short  sentence,  different 
in  each  line,  but  for  the  most  part  hard  to  decipher.  Some  of  them 
however  have  analogy  to  what  I  have  quoted  from  2R6.  Thus,  in 
the  first  line  1  find  "^  t*"-^  ^TTT^  Sagu^  which  differs  but  little 
from  ^  f-4^  <.  Then,  JH  ]^  f^  i^]}  t]  ^^J  V** 
ema  bubati^  'the  dogs  close  to  the  gates'  {ad  j^rtas).     This  preposi- 
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tion  ema  \jiixta'  is  frequent. — It  seems  to  be  the  Heh,  Qy  *prope. 
In  two  lines  (which  are  consecutive)  we  find  *^T-A***Tff  T"***  T  ^ 
I'u/ti'jfun  ^  their  tails/  This  is  a  useful  example  of  the  rare  word 
A^Kit  ^  the  tail/  which  occurred  in  No.  292,  Urmakh  <u  knn  azbat, 
I  s  ized  the  Lion  l>y  his  tail. 

Line  3  of  thi:;  tablet  236  bedns  Urku  xhtanakhuru  istanaau  .... 
The  last  of  those  verbs  occurs  three  times  on  the  tablet.  Thej  are 
examples  of  the  curious  Assyrian  tan  conjugation,  which  had  an 
intensive  force.     I  have  mentioned  the  little  models  of  dogs ;  one  of 

those  is  named  >^  "^  t*"^  K  ^T*"  Itl  f**"  muJkazzu 
limntti  (or  nni)  ^  he  that  barks  at  evil  doers.'  The  verb  Bhazza  or 
shaiza  is  used  for  '  clamare,'  to  make  a  loud  noise  of  anj  kind.  I 
t^hould  not  be  Kuq>r!scd  if  the  verb  istanazzu^  which  as  I  have  said, 
occurs  three  times  on  this  tablet,  wore  the  tan  conjugation  oi  shazza. 
In  that  case  it  may  me:ui  ^  they  barked  loudly,  or  often.'  As  to  the 
verb  ihtanakhuru  it  may  1k}  the  tan  conjugation  of  that  verb  of  which 
ihklinni  ^they  assembled'  is  the  simple  form.  Bukhur  ^anassem- 
bhigc  or  tn)op,'  is  a  frequent  word.  Hence  I  would  render  line  3  ^  the 
dogs  assembled  in  tmops  and  l»arke<l  loudly.'   The  two  verbs  are  thoa 


written  in  the  original,  T^  ^1^  j-TT  -^"^Hfff  *^y<y  •^TTT 


and  ^yy  j£Tyy  ^y  ^^  ^yy  ^.yyy,.. 

Another  of  the  mo<lel  dogs  is  called  >-^T>^T  ^JH  \\  \\  ^^ 
Ka»id  aihl  K.*<>nqueror  of  his  enemies.'  A  third  is  called 
►^  >-^y  ^y.-  JBJ  ^  ^yyyi^  >-yy<y  I  M^na^k  gartnau,  « Biter 
of  his  enemies,'  1  have  refcrre<l  to  this  by  anticipation. 

yj^y  T&[  '  the  Dog '  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Constellations 
in  2R49,  43 — perhaps  the  Canis  Major  of  modem  astronomers. 

Tjyf  T^y  y-***  is  sometimes  use*!  as  a  term  of  contempt,  see 
N orris,  p.  'A  1 — where  two  kings,  who  turned  out  ungrateful  rebela, 
are  called  Slogs  brought  up  in  my  palace.' 
^  Among  the  im])recations  in  one  of  the  Michaux  tablets  is  the 
following.  KImn  urku  libtakhit  in  ribit  arkisUj  Mike  a  dog  may 
he  bark  in  the  streets  of  his  city !' — Rihit  from  ^n*^  *  wide  street 
or  place  (]>hiten,  via  lata).  Libtakhit  is  e\idcntly  the  opt  of  the 
T  conjug:ition  of  the  verb  haklia^  nZl,   the  syllable  t^  or  u^  being 
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added  euphonice  causdy  as  in  many  other  verbs,  ex.  gr,  ipparsid 
*  he  fled/  from  0^0  ;  tisarsit  '  he  laid  the  foundation  '  from  0^tl?« 

On  referring  to  Buxtorf  p.  1287  it  will  be  seen  that  pQ  or  pQ3 
meant  to  bark  like  a  dog,  ^  latrare  ut  canis/  It  is  an  onomatopcda. 
nn  ^<^^  ^iid  the  English  bark  are  both  of  them  imitations  of  the 
sound.  The  passage  referred  to  will  be  found  in  3H42,  24. 
37^.  BsJTi  ^Y  ^TTT  Savage. — Arhaia  rttkuti  asihut  mat  hari^  the 
distant  Arabians  inhabiting  a  savage  land. — Botta  75,  4  (see 
No.  362).  Heb.  *^^3^2  brutus.  Ch.  *^y2  o^  *11!1  brutus,  rudis 
(saDpe  de  hominibus  dicitur). 

P  attacked  the  land  of  Babylonia]  and  like  a  wild  wind  I  swept 
over  it. — Bavian  44,  quoted  by  Norris  727.'  ^T^T   ^Y       '<^^f^- 

371.  SipaTi  ^p^  >f-  or  ^y»-  -^y  a  Chisel,  or  graving  tool. 
Heb.  *^r32  cuspis,  and  with  a  formative  N  added,  1"^Q2J  a  sharp- 
pointed  graving  tool  of  iron  or  adamant  for  writing  on  stones. 

Tig.  vii,  94  describes  the  building  of  a  Treasure-house?  'whose 
walls  glittered  like  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  looked  bright  and 
beautiful,  sculptured  by  the  chisel  of  the  Architect' — in  sipar 
hanrmtimahatishnuzuhu  ^^  ^~^|       \T*"  Hf"       ^^  Y  >\r  "^Y 

Bannut  'architect'  from  Heb.  pfj^  hana  'to  build,*  has  the 
sign  ^SS  'rank  or  profession'  put  before  it.  Nuivk  is  the 
Syriac  pfS^  '^o  be  white,  bright,  or  shining,'  This  verb  nuivhi 
occurs  also  2  K  7,  E  line  4,  where  it  expresses  the  shining  of  white 
alabaster. 

I  will  now  give  two  examples  of  the  other  spelling  ^Y>^  M. 
0pp.  Khors.  pi.  19,  1.  6.  Darumi  matt-tan  sha  in  emvJc  Ashur 
hiUya  aksuddu,  as  sipar  gtcsiirrakuti  ashun,  Hekali  satina  astaJckan 
simxUL  '  The  regions  of  all  the  world,  which  in  the  power  of  Ashur 
my  Lord  I  had  conquered,  I  had  them  engraved  by  the  chisels  of 
architects,  and  in  those  palaces  I  fixed  them  up. ' — Again,  in  Esar.  vi,  1 3 
(which  is  somewhat  defaced,  but  can  be  restored  by  help  of  the 
former  passage),  Danan  Ashur  hil^ya  sha  as  mati  nakrati  itihhuni^  as 
sipar  kharrakuti  etziha  kireb-sha ;    'a  tablet  of  Ashur  my  Lord, 
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showing  what  lie  luul  done  to  hostile  countries,  graven  by  the  tool 
of  the  graver.  I  eet  up,  as  a  monument,  within  it,'  i.e.  within  my 
new  ])a]ace.  KUiha  ^Yl  ^TT  ^Y  *I  set  up  a  monument* 
Hel).  n'>^jn>  see  art.  Atzih^  Gloss.  No.  166  (The  lithograph  has 
^Y  for  ^Y,  which  I  take  to  be  an  error). 
^  In  some  other  texts  /Y>-  ^Y  is  to  be  read  hanut  or  hinid^  which 
is  quite  a  different  word. 

372.  Khajrakuti.  -^^  ^S^TT  ]^  V^I  sculptors:  preceded 
l>y  ^^?YT  *^^^  ^^''  profession.'  From  an  A8S3n'ian  verb  H^lH 
answering  to  the  Heb.  t2*in  '  ^^  sculpture.'  Several  other  verbs 
beginning  with  "^n  ^^^'e  the  same  meaning,  as  tlT^rf)  Jn^lH)  T^H 
whence  (ir.  ^apacrcro),  ^^apaTTO).  The  word  occurs  in  Esar.  vi,  13 
(see  the  preceding  article). 

•*^73.  ZaPi  YY  ^^T  *  Stylus,  a  Pen  for  writing.  Schindler 
p.  47 S  has  r^^  Zip  Stylus.  Buxtorf  p.  665  says  t^O*»t  -^ip^ 
Stylus  :  Cieluni,  sculpendi  instrunientura,  quoting  Exodus  xxxii,  4, 
ND^Q  rPn^  "^!J1  ^t  formavit  illud  stylo  This  is  from  the 
Targum,  the  Hebrew  text  has  tO"^n. 

Sargina  says  of  himself,  in  the  sixth  line  of  his  cylinder, 
Ki  ZAP  Anu  u  Dagan  uthuru  zahtt-zu^  "He  wrote  his  laws  with 
the  pen  of  the  gods  !"  This  very  high  compliment,  which  is  quite 
in  character  with  his  title  of  'Vicegerent  of  Ashur'  &c.  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  Assyriologists. 

That  Xl  »rz-  >-«<YY  zahat-zu  (which  spelling  I  take  from 
Oppert's  edition)  signifies  'his  laws^*  is  manifest  from  other 
phrases,  ex,(jr,  Norris  p.  741,  0pp.  Khors.  line  U?  yy  ^^^  Zahut 
Assur-Jci  tkc.  'the  laws  of  Assyria  which  had  long  been  set  aside, 
and  their  customs  neglected,  I  restored  to  their  place.' — And  in 
the  Zaaleh  stone  (R  pi.  66)  ^  ]^  *"^^T  ^^^^  *^*^®  statute' 
sha  iizakht  'which  they  established'  or  'made  binding.'  This 
word  is  the  Heb.  pt  tak  'firmiter  obligavit,*  which  has  a  redupli- 
ca.te  or  more  forcible  form  pp\  (see  Ges.  p.  310). 

374.  Kisaki  ^]^  "^yy  yr  *^0f  ^  ^^"^  ^^  Adherents.  From 
the  Hebrew  p^n  '  firmiter  adluesit,'  an  interesting  verb,  since  from 
it  is  forme<l  the  name  of  Hezekiah  pPptH  ^'  liT'ptn  *  *^®  fi™* 
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adlierent  of  Jehovah,'  p|*»  or  '^n*'  *  ^  name  which  in  those  days 
when  so  many  kings  of  Judah  had  lapsed  into  idolatry,  was  more 
than  usually  impressive.  It  may  also  be  rendered  '  he  who  cleaves 
to  Jehovah.' 

In  2  R  38,  35  the  following  passage  occurs — I  have  denoted  the 
lines  by  numbers. — (1  to  6)  Mardvk  ana  suptisu  wari(ma),  Kisak 
turi  ummani  sunuti  (7)  ka,  du^  bit^  ekil,  u  kJiar^  (8,  9, 10)  ana 
Mardvku  Zarpanita  uzaJkki  suntUi,  i.e,  (1  to  6)  "  I  brought  Marduk 
into  his  new  Temple  [or,  raised  him  on  his  Throne].  A  band  of 
Youths  who  were  to  be  his  faithful  adherents,  (7)  at  the  gate— on 
the  road — ^in  the  house — in  the  field — in  the  forest,  (8,  9, 10)  unto 
Marduk  and  Zarpanita  I  bound  them  firmly."  Line  7  means,  of 
course,  '  always  and  everywhere,'  I  bound  them  to  this  service — 
A  band  of  devotees.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  same  form  of  oath 
in  modem  times,  as  taken  by  some  religious  brotherhoods,  to  be 
faithful  to  their  Order  on  all  occasions,  or  under  every  trial.  The 
form  of  line  7,  consisting  of  five  short  words,  is  precisely  like  what 
I  have  quoted  in  No.  222  from  2R13,  28.  Bit^  ehil^  khaVy  ardv^ 
shallot.  Indeed  three  of  the  words  happen  to  be  the  same  as  in 
that  line.  But  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  about  line  7.  Ka  may 
be  'speech;'  du  often  means  'to  walk,  or  go,'  but  is  sometimes 
short  for  dumk  'a  road.*  Khar  is  short  for  kharrish  *  a  forest,* 
which  is  sometimes  written  at  length.  Line  7  may  therefore  mean 
'  in  speaking — in  walking — at  home — in  field  or  forest,'  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  their  god. 

Supti  'a dwelling'  or  'a  seat,  or  throne'  is  spelt  ^YJJ  *^T^  8^ 
in  several  other  passages.  Usarim  or  nsarma  ^ Y Y Y ►^  '^  *" TT ^T  ^T 
(last  letter  gone)  occurs  rather  frequently,  ex.gr,  black  stone  (R50) 
iv,  26,  Zalam  Hi  rahi  uttish  I  renewed  the  images  of  the  great 
gods  ;  as  hit?  iluti-mn  usarma^  into  their  divine  temples  ?  I  brought 
them.  Ummani  occurs  here  in  its  primitive  sense  of  '  faithful ' 
OP  'faithful  friends,  (f>tXoL,  Heb.  IJ^^  fidus,  fidelis.  Uzakki  'I 
bound  them  firmly,'  from  Heb.  p\  'firmiter  obligavit:'  spelt 
^lYY^  ^^^^  ^I^T* — ^  gave  another  example  of  this  word  in  the 
lastarticle  (No.  373)  from  the  Zaaleh  stone  ^^t^  ^?^<  J^  ^ITT^ 
uzaJekd. 
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^     I   take  the  translation   Ka    ^  a  gate '    from   S7II.   365,  where 
>-J:VJ  Yy  Kd  is  explained  by  ^5p?  and  by  ^Y  yi  "^jS-  Bab^ 
both  of  which  sif^nify  'a  jrate.' 
375.    ZakhaiTi      ^^V-    white.  —  written     in    the    oblique    case 

]}  TT<  ^n<T  ^^  ?T  A^  TT<  ^TT<T  (^  ^^^^  °«*  "®*  ^^*^ 

the  nominative).  Agrees  entirely  with  the  Heb.  "^nS  albua, — 
In  2R7  E  Sennacherib  speaks  of  the  white  alabaster  which  he 
met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Nypur,  apparently  in  his  fifth 
campaign,  when  he  passed  through  those  mountains,  see  R39,  69 

V  SmP  EV  .  ^"^^  ^  .  ^TT*"  ^^TT-     ^®  ^"*®**  has  reliefs, 

(shaVat  zazati)  to  be  can-ed  of  this  beautiful  stone,  and  sent  them 

to  Niniveh.  The  stone  is  named  >^>t-  "^  ^^SpT  ^^^^  seems 
connected  with  the  AXa^narpov  of  the  Greeks,  since  >->p  may 
have  had  the  sound  oinl^  allah^  or  a/w,  and  "^  <<SFt  "^^  have 
sounded  ash-tar.  However  this  may  be,  the  passage  is  curious. 
5p:^][   (stone)  i-Jf-   -i<^  \^\   (alabaster)    ^    (which)  ^J 

(like)  -^^  4^4f  .  ]}  ]]i  •"TT<T  (^^^^®  ^''^^  ^^  ^hesX) 
^y>-  ]^JJ  J  [or  in  the  other  copy  ^  j^JJ  T  8alvr^u\  (its  flour, 
{,e,  white  powder  or  <lust)  W-  ^^YY  ^  ^  ^  nuzuku  (shone  or 
glittered).  That  is  to  say,  'Alabaster  stone,  whoso  white  dust 
glittere<l  like  white  flour.' — Alabaster  was  perhaps  at  that  time  a 
novelty  to  the  king.  We  may  imagine  him  viewing  with  interest 
the  progress  of  his  sculptors,  and  the  tables  in  the  workshops 
coveretl  with  the  white  powder  fallen  from  the  stones.  He  was 
stnick  by  its  resemblance  to  flour,  which  is  the  case  with  no  other 
stone  used  in  sculpture  unless  perhaps  Parian  marble. 

^  ^41"  ^**  *''*^  ^^^^  ^^  wheat,  sec  Tig.  vi,  103.  Norris  721. 
^T*"  I^TJ  or  ^  J^TJ  ^Sa/M  is  the  Chald.  t^'^D  or  \l^J^  farina^ 
otherwise  written  jy^i^  or  Sri^TlD  Scli.  1224.  Buxt.  1493.  I 
know  not  how  "^  -^nfr  ^'^^  pnmounced,  but  if  Sim  it  resembles 
the  Latin  simiht,  Gr.  ae^iOa-Xis^  Chald.  MT'DD  Arab.  fDD 
shnid  or  sfimUly  'the  finest  flour  of  wheat.' — Sch.  1225.  Buxt.  1495. 
^  Alabaster  is  tlie  same  sul»st^ince  (chemically  speaking)  asgy^isum 
and  plaster  of  Paris  (suljjhate  of  lime);  and  every  one  knows  how 
great  is  the  resemblance,  oxteniully,  of  jilaster  of  Paris  to  the 
whitest  flour. 
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^    There  is  a  curious  passage  in  this  same  inscription,  which  says 
'^  This  stone  he  himself  |[the  King]]  chose  carefully  in  the  mountains 

of  Nypur:  ^^^^  ^T  ^  J^i^l  ^  ^^  ^TT?  Sff"  ramanu's 
uddannu  From  Ch.  and  Syr.  dana  t^^l,  in  another  conjugation 
uddana^  b^^^DS  solicitus  fuit ;  vel,  attentus,  studiosus  fuit 
(Schindler). 

376.  Nuzuk.  -^  ^yy  c::^:;,  o'  -^  iir\<]  <iTT  J::^- 

v^6,  to  be  White,  Bright,  or  Shining,  (may  also  be  written 
niLzzuk  or  nutzvk).  This  is  the  Syriac  pn^J*  The  derived 
adjective  Mn^2J3  means  (1)  purus,  (2)  Xafiirpo^,  splendens, 
albicans,  ex.  gr,  as  an  epithet  of  a  star :  or  of  pellucid  sparkling 
water  :  or  of  white  linen  or  byssus.  Castelli  563.  Schaafs  lex. 
gives  a  similar  account  of  the  word. 

Hence,  precious  stones  in  general  are  called  Nisikti  stones 
in  Assyrian,  see  my  No.  170,  corrected  by  No.  250.  Nisikta 
occurs  in  Syriac  as  a  feni.  plural    Mnrf^iJ-^  see  Schaaf  p.  357. 

Examples  of  the  verb  nuzuk.  Tig.  vii,  95  describes  the  building 
of  a  Bit  illat  or  *  apartment  of  splendour '  of  which  the  internal 
walls  ^^maJiatish  nuzuku,  were  very  bright  or  glistening — by  the 
effect  of  the  sculptors  chisel."  They  were  therefore  probably  of 
white  marble. 

In  R  7  E  we  find  :  Shalu-.m  nuzuku^  'its  powder  WoS  shining 
white '  (see  these  passages  more  fully  given  in  Nos.  371  and 
375). 

Another  interesting  example  of  the  word  is  found  in  B.M.  40,  5, 
where  Sennacherib  says  '  I  made  shallat  zazati  (has  reliefs)  of  the 
stone  called  itsir  rahu  ^Y  ^^^^  ^T*"  "  *^®  ^*^*  nutzuku  kima 
tami^    '  of    which    the  broken   pieces,   or  chips,  were  white  and 

glistening  like  the  day  (or  sky) '  .  , kilallan  in  skaddi- 

sun  ahduk^  ana  sipri  hekali-ya  usaldida  kireh  ir  Nind,  'all  of 
them  I  sculptured  in  their  own  mountains,  and  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  my  palace  I  had  them  carried  to  Ninivoh.' — It  is 
evident  how  close  this  statement  is  to  that  in  R  7  E  quoted  in 
No.  375 ;  extending  even  to  the  fact  that  Sennacherib  had  the 
slabs  of  stone  sculptured  on  the  spot  where  they  were  quarried. 
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iu  the  mountains,  (probably  those  of  Nypor);  and  to  the 
markable  whitoness  of  the  chips  or  fragments.  The  two  pas- 
sages therefore  confirm  and  explain  each  other.  The  itnr  fxUtu 
may  be  'white  marble/  for  two  reasons,  first  because  the  name 
seems  cognate  with  the  verb  matsir  ^YYY^  "^  ^^^^  which 
is  always  employed  in  the  sense  of  skilful  or  artUtie  work,  and 
is  a  causative  conjugation  of  the  Heb.  ^2^  finxit,  formavit :  secondly 
because  of  its  having  bright  white  fragments,  a  character  which 
few  other  stones  possess. 

Zimi  ^^yyV"  ^^  Y>-  Chald.  ^J^Ht  rejectamenta  here  probably 
*  chips'  or  'fragments'  left  by  the  sculptors.  Abduk  ^^Y  TT^» 
from  the  verb  joa^oA;  or  jntik  'to  sculpture,'  which  occurs  very  fre- 
quently. This  word  has  been  skilfully  restored  by  Mr.  Norris  p.  848. 
377.  NarUi  ^^]  ^TT  ^^  a  TaWet,  usually  made  of  stone. 
This  word  is  seldom  employeil ;  the  usual  term  for  a  stone  tablet 
being  the  Accadian  ^^\  JiZ  Yy  of  which  the  pronunciation  is 
uncertain.  But  the  word  Xaru  is  ut^ed  on  some  of  the  Michanz 
stones,  and  in  the  tablet  K  240,  which  contains  an  instructiTe 
list  of  words  synonymous  with  >*-^Y  R  T]f  **  tablet'  We 
find,  besides  ^"^Y  "^III  ^>  Atzumitu^  and  Imbyhu 
.^Ju.  -^^  ^^>^ JL  /  .  Sikkatu  and  Masuktu  (which  two  hist 
appear  related  to  each  other).  Also  two  curious  words  denoting 
a  sepulchral  stone  or  monument,  J5l5J  Y?  X^  ^Y  Sy"  Ahna  ahi 
hani  'monument  of  a  Father,'  and  J5l5J  *"^^II  ^TT^T  ^^TE 
Ahna  inakhrku  'monument  of  the  departed'.  This  word 
makhritu  is  often  used  in  Assyrian  for  'the  late,'  'the  deceased,' 
just  as  the  Greeks  use  6  fiaKapiTr)<;  in  speaking  of  a  person  very 
recently  dead.  Indeed  I  think  the  Greek  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Assyrian,  although  the  Greeks  themselves  doubtless  assimi- 
lated it  to  their  own  language,  and  derived  it  from  ficucap 
""  bles-seil '.  Tliis  tablet  gives  some  other  synonyms  for  a  '  monu- 
mental  stone'  viz.,  ^YJ  ]Mf  ^Y  ^T^te  erimmatu  (this  may 
pos-sibly  be  Heb.  }y^^  '*  heap  or  mound,'  which  is  the  Epfia 
of  the  Greeky).  Also,  (»-J:y )  ^f*-  Efff  ^TT  Kaplrru  Heb.  -^ 
'sepulcrum';   (^Y)  Jy^  H  "^^  McUsahu  Heb.  PDSO  matMba 
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*cippus,'  a  sepulchral  monument;  and  finally,  Tl  >"^T 
AtvcUu^  which  may  moan  '  stone  of  sorrow '  or  '  sorrowful  memorial,' 
from  Heb.  HSM  ^  mourn  or  lament. 
^  Examples  of  the  P.C.  or  Accadian  word  >"^T  Cy  YI. 
Tig.  viii,  68.  Sha  >*^ T  Sf^  T  J  t^^TJ  ^^  hiUillan  dshar  la  mart 
pisirUh  inakimUy  'he  who  shall  hide  my  tablets  contemptuously 
in  some  back  building,  in  a  place  where  they  cannot  be  seen ' — 
/II  »->+-  Ulan  'behind.*  Pidruh  from  Ch.  and  Syr.  *^DI1 
sprevit,  contempsit,  neglexit — Inakimu  '  shall  hide,'  from  rvakam ; 
(hence  Bit  nakimmat^  or  imkamti^  a  room  shut  up ;  a  treasury). 
The  following  example  is  found  in  1  Mich,  iv,  21  (R  pi.  70), 
'  May  the  great  gods  whoso  names  are  written  in  this  tablet^ 
curse  him  with  a  curse  which  cannot  be  removed!'  Hi  rqbiy 
mala  in   nari  anni  ^nu-sun  idkrii^  arrat   la   iiapsuri   liruru  8u! 

►^  T  ^A  II  >-^^>-  ^IT  Mala  'whosoever.'  Zakru  'are 
written;'  from  "^^^  in  Assyrian  'to  write,'  but  in  Hebrew  'to 
record.'  Nari  is  substituted  in  3  Mich,  for  ►-^T  >¥  Ty  ^^  ^^^ 
passage. 
^  It  is  uncertain  how  the  word  ^"^T  JiZ  TI  was  pronounced, 
but  probably  Nadd.  For  one  of  the  values  of  ^y  is  da  (see 
Norris  p.  vii  and  p.  2G8,  quoting  Sard,  i,  25  (5fl  ^^YTT  ^tY 
darish  'for  ever.')  Moreover  in  tablet  K  240,  already  mentioned, 
next  to  ►-'"Y  Sfl   TJ   Nadd^  stands  >"^Y  ►iiY    ^   NadH ;   and 

378.  Num.  ^^y  ^III  or  1^  <ff  a  Tablet,  (seemingly  a 
variation  of  the  last  word). — Tig.  vi,  15  describes  how  the  city 
of  Khunutsa  was  taken  and  destroyed.  The  whole  city  was 
burnt.  The  Citadel  with  its  three  great  towers  of  brick  was 
thrown  down,  burnt,  and  reduced  to  ruins  and  rubbish.  The 
very  site  of  the  city  was  obliterated,  by  heaps  of  stones  thrown 
over  it.  The  account  thou  continues  as  follows  :  Xuru  takahar 
ebus,  kisiti  mati  sha  in  Ya  hil-ya  aksudu.  Ir  suatn  ana  la 
zahati^  u  IXursu  la  razapi  in  eli  althur :  hit  sha  ayamri  in 
eli-su  arzipy  nuru  takahar  sa-atun  in  lihhi  usasib — '  I  made  tablets 
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of  brouze,  obtained  in  the  lands  which  in  the  name  of  Jah  my 
lord  I  had  conquered.  I  displayed  upon  them  that  oity 
{^Khunutsa}  as  it  was  bbfore  it  was  taken ;  and  its  CStadel,  as  it 
was  BEFOiiE  it  was  burnt.  Then  I  erected  a ,  building  of  brick, 
and   those  tablets  of   bronze  I  placed  therein.      In  this  passage 

^^yy  yy  "^^y*^  ^(^<^Ph  ^^  tl^®  Chald.  ^^^  't©  bum;*  aabst. 
*  coals  of  fire.' 

Another  example  is  found  in  0pp.  Khors.  line  135 — Nuru 
ekili-^tfii,  sha  ultu  tami  ulluti  in  isiti  mdti  Zuti  ehimH^  raTnanitswn 
utirm ;  'the  tablets  \%,e.  landmarks^  of  their  fields,  which 
a  long  while  ago  from  many  estates  the  Zuti  had  carried  off^  I 
restored  to  themselves  \_i,e,  the  right  owners].  These  Nuru  or 
landmarks  were  a  sort  of  title  deeds,  showing  to  eveiy  passer  by 
to  what  family  a  field  belonged.  The  Zuti  appear  to  have  been 
a  tribe  of  savage  warriors,  allies  uf  Merodach  Baladan.  They 
were  all  put  to  death  by  Sargina.  Isiti  estates,  holdings, 
possessions;  from  isa  to  have  or  possess.  EJcimd,  observe  the 
lengthened  vowel  which  marks  the  pl'iperfect  tense,  *  they  had 
seized  (a  long  time  ago).  So  in  the  first  example  of  this 
article,  aksud  is  f  I  acquired  or  took,'  but  aksudu  (pluperf.)  '  I 
had  acquired '  (some  time  before). 

370.  Liki.  ""^I<y  KIeJ-  ^^^^  'to  Receive.'  Heb.  pp*?  'cepit, 
accepit,'  etiam  'cepit  auribus;  percepit.'  Greek  Xa^a>.  In 
2K6G,  7  the  goddess  Beltis  has  the  following  epithets:  Samat 
ikribiy  likat  unnini ;  '  She  who  hears  our  prayers,  and  receives 
our  supplications.'  Here  >^^T<T  i^y  ^^y  is  the  feminine 
participle.  This  example  is  fully  confirmed  by  another  taken 
from  the  the  tablet  120  otherwise  896  where  Ashnrbanipal 
addresses  Manluk  »-B^y<y  ^J^  ^  ^y]f  Spp  ^fl  ,  ^V{ 
/y»-  ^^Jl  i^y  *"^y  yy  yy>  ^'^-^  unmni-ya.  Simi  kala-ya; 
Receive  my  prayers  !     Hear  my  voice ! 

Shni  is  the  Heb.  J^Xi^  '  to  hear :'  its  {Mirticiple  feminine  is 
saniat  'she  who  hears,'  auditrix  (see  the  first  example)— A'a/a 
'voice*  is  evidently  the  Chald.  ^n  Heb.  ■j'^p  'voice.*  I  do  not 
i-ecollect  however  to  have  met  the  word  elsewhere. 
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380.  Zitta.  ^^yiV'  ^^!  V'!  ^^^'  (^^^-  ^^^'  Oliva).  HeK 
Zit  f^^t  Syr.  ZUa^  and  the  same  in  all  the  Semitic  languages.  I 
haye  only  found  the  word  hitherto  in  the  name  of  the  city 
BU'Zitta^  '  the  City  of  Olives '  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
captured  by  Sennacherib  on  the  seacoast  of  Palestine  Hd8,  39. 

381.  Suman  or  Summannu.  ::s^  «  V"  ^^^^^^    '^^^ 

.same  with  the  Chald,  ^Xi^  Butyrum;  Arab.  t);2D  ^^^  IMDD 
(Schindler).  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  gloss 
in  2R7,  29  tlj^  «  V"  .  V  .  ^T^  Sumannu  ska  Go, 
*  butter  of  the  Cow.'  All  this  column  consists  of  words  beginning 
with  SM  therefore  I  read  sumannu  or  summannu,  Vf^O  is  a  term 
for  unctuous  substances  in  general,  as  grease,  fat,  oil,  unguent, 
&c.  Hence  for  distinction's  sake  the  Arabic  expresses  'butter' 
by  ^"^pn  tMDD  '  butyrum  de  vacca.*  (Sch.) 
382.  Barai  .Ef  ^]]  ]}  ^J-  ^^t.  Heb.  t^«<-^^  'pinguis,'  ex.  gr. 
decem  boves  pingues  ^*^M^"^^  1  Kings  iv,  23.  But  the  word 
may  equally  well  be  read  ^T  ^JlTT  TJ  Mard  (which  Norris 
prefers,  p.  847)  for,  the  Hebrew  is  also  written  M^^lT^^  which  is 
a  good  example  of  the  connexion  between  the  letters  B  and  M. 

Phill.  i,  IG.  Sha  tamu  I  ga  makhi  bara,  '  Every  day  one  ox, 
large  and  fat,  and  one  other  ox  (<kc.  <fec.)  I  allotted  to  the  gods 
of  Babylon  as  their  portion.'  This  has  much  resemblance  to 
what  we  read  in  1  Kings  iv,  23 — "Solomon's  provision  for  one 
day  was  ton  fat  oxen  and  twenty  other  oxen,"  (&c.  tkc) 

383.  Pattamna.  <V  ^T^  ^TTT^  '"^T  ^^'  ^^^-  ^^^^^ 

well  with  the   Heb.  Padar  *^"7Q   '  fat ;'  the  final  N  augmenting 
the  meaning,  as  in  many  other  words. 

Esar.  iii,  59.  Ga  makkhi  pattaruna,  'oxen  large  and  fat.' 
This  was  part  of  the  tribute  of  Bel-basa  king  of  Gambuli,  whom 
E^jarhaddon  thereupon  confirmed  in  his  kingdom,  and  having 
made  his  capital  city  Sliapi-Bel  into  a  strong  fortresy,  commissioned 
him  to  watch  the  frontier  of  Elam. 

384.  Paklut.  ^  ^]&  ]^  ^T<  <^j'  ^at. 

Ga  ToaJche  pdkluti^  'oxen  large  and  fat'  Phill.  iii,  9.  I  know 
not  whether  the  Greek  7ra%i;9  is  related. 
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385.  Lfl,     ]^   ^ITT^  *  ^"^^  ^'  Ox.— 2  R  25,  7  explaina  Zu  by 

^HJ  V^*"  ^^^^"  '^"^^'  ^^^-  S^^  (®^^^-  ^®-  2^®)-     ^^■^ ' 

find  on  a  tablet  tbc  Accadian  Ga  kim  Mike  a  bull'  rendered  by 
tlio  Assyrian  kima  Lie.  Moreover  tbe  sacred  images  of  bulls  are 
often  called  T^JJ  \4m  V"  ^Trit  -^^  shxiddi.  And  see  Norris 
p.  85,5  wbero  tboy  are  called  in  one  copy  Lu  shaddi  and  in 
the  otlier  >->X-  *>iyY>-<][.  Tbis  last  is  explained  by  "^  ^}^  ^^ 
sJtaedu  (good  spirit  or  genius)  in  Norris  p.  32.  Hence  I  tbink 
tbat  In  shaddi  is  but  anotber  form  of  lu  shaedi  divine  bulls. 

386.  Sum.  ^y  ^lyy^  ^m  ^  ^"^^-  Agrees  witb  tbe  Heb. 
"^IXi^  /S'wr  '  a  bull.'  In  2  R  25, 8  we  find  tbe  explanation 
^y  ^yyy^  ^^Jjy  ^  ^j[<y  -^►.  i,€.  sum  means  Albu  (a  bull> 

Anotber  example,  from  Sen.  T.  v,  74.  (Norris  p.  867)  Kima 
euri  mnruti  '  like  fattened  oxen '  ^iQ  ^\  ^T  ^TT T ^  *"TTI 
^y  ^yy  >-xy<.  Tlud  occurs  in  tbe  account  of  the  battle  of 
Kbaluli.  Tbe  Cliiofw  of  tbe  Enemy,  wearing  collars  of  gold  and 
swonls  witb  golden  .sbeatbs,  a])peared  to  Sennacberib  un  easy 
])roy,  and  a  tempting  booty,  just  a.s  tbe  capture  migbt  be  of  a 
herd  of  fat  beeves,  ofi'oriug  no  retjiritance. 

387.  KunitZ.  I^y  ^^  '^'^T<T  ^  P»^c<^  <^"^  ''^—'^  joint^a 
morsel.  Exactly  tbe  Chald.  JJ^^p  htrutz  'frustum':  wbicb  occurs 
in  Daniel  iii,  8  an<l  vi,  -25  yj^'^T)  ~J]DM  c<miedit  frusta  (Gcs.):  and 
the  same  ])brase  is  found  in  Syriac. 

Xlbritn  izbat-iunnti.  Ana  buri-siin  stri  ablisim  binti'SUH  ehiln^ 
ikititiu  kurutiu.  A  Famine  seized  tbcm.  For  AkhI  tbcy  ate  tbe 
limbs  of  tbeir  sons  and  daughters,  and  cut  tbem  up  into  morsels. 
Smith's  Assiirbani])al'"'^  p.  163.  Ikzutiu  is  from  tbc  Heb.  ^m 
amputavit,  abscidit^  dissecuit. 

388.  Bum.  ^*^  ""TI^T  ^^^^'^'  ^^'^-  -T^*^"^^  '  ^*^"*'»'  ^'^*"*  iTll 
or  i^*^^  *  comodit,'  ex,  fjr,  y^Xr^  TT^  '  *^  ^^^  bn'ad.'  (lesonius 
tliinks  tbis  Hebrew  word  cognate  witb  j^opa  and  vonire.  Add 
the  (lorm.  lln^d^  which  closely  resembles  Jni"^^*  ""^^  ^^"*  Welsh 
llara  '  bread.'     An  example  of  tbe  wonl  Bnrti  will  be  found  in 

*  Quotutions  from  this  new  work  will  usually  bo  denoted  by  the  abbrevia- 
tion Assur. 
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the  last  article.  Another  occurs  in  Smith's  Assurbanipal  p.  193 
in  the  narrative  of  a  shipwreck,  Tl  >"-^T  "^{S-  *"11<T  I  ^h 
ana  burt-sun,  '  for  their  food  *  [the  following  words  are  losi\. 

389.  LUi      T^yy    a     Table.      Heb.    Xxh    Lvh    Tabula.     JgJ 

-  ^TIT  :=J .  5=T?  1^  M .  5=^TT  ^tt]  <,  Lu  <u  i£i 

ehulu  ishtUy  the  table  at  which  he  used  to  eat  and  drink. 
Assur.  p.  227. 

390.  Maskita*!  Hf"  IeII  "^T  ^^^®  mixed  with  Spices.  In 
Hebrew  *TDD  ^^  r^DDD  Psalni  75,  9 — Gesenius  says  'vinum 
mixtum,  i,e,  aromatibus.' — See  also  Proverbs  ix,  2.     Isaiah  v,  22. 

t^J^  >T-  j^II  "^T  V  {,(,  Kurun  maskita  sha  Sar :  spiced 
wine  for  the  king.     2  R  44, 10. 

391.  Kunin.  IbJ  ^^Ul  ^Trr  "^  ^^°®'  ^^^®^  replaced  by  the 
monogram  JI^T£.  Seems  related  to  the  Heb.  Q"^25  a  Vine,  or 
Vineyard. 

Akul  akalUy  dti  kuininnu I  eat  food,  driuk  wine!  Assur.  125 
translated  by  Mr.  G.  Smith.  In  R  7  No.  ix  A  the  king  is  repre- 
sented pouring  a  libation  upon  four  dead  lions  before  an  altar 
and  the  inscription  says  :  Kurun  akkd  elisun^  I  poured  a  libation 
of  wine  upon  them.  Kurun  is  written  tl!^JK,  akkd  from  the 
Heb.  ^p2  Mibavit.' — ^^  ^-44^  J^j[l.  }<^  'water  and  wine' 
2  R  44,  8 ;  opposite  which  is  written  ^^  i^^  which  may  be 
ka^m  'goblets'  Heb.  DID, — Same  page  1.  13  £^H  followed  by 
4^rifc  *^yjj  '^>^  I'harrubUy  may  be  flasks  or  skins  of  wine. 
Ch.  ^"^3  uter,  lagena  vini.  ^ 

The  sign  for  '  wood '  or  '  vegetable '  ^Y  is  sometimes  prefixed 
ejc.  gr,  Oppert's  Sargon  folio  p.  16  in  the  description  of  a  famine. 
"  The  poor  people  could  get  no  food  :  Ina  zahal  karani  akula 
ana  kharsUy  with  the  skins  (or  dregs)  of  grapes  (they  found)  food 
for  their  bellies."  "j^^  refuse;  72t^  food;  tr\3  belly.  I  have 
supplied  the  letter  YI  which  seems  wanting  after  akula.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  and  even  its  reading,  is  uncertain. 

Sometimes  ^Y  t^T^  i<^  are  tangled  creepers  Anglic^  Bines^ 
F.  Lianes, — See  Assur.  267  in  the  account  of  Assurbanipal's  army 
struggling  through  a  forest,  and  impeded  by  ^T  £^H  ^^TTT  \^^ 
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perhaps  thorns  or  brambles  for  I  find  in  2R45,  59.  this  word,  or 
^Y  t^I^  ^^ny  ^^TT  ^^^^^  ^s  equivalent  to  it  (potting  the 
Accadian  plural  ^^TT  '*«  in.<tea(l  of  the  Assyrian  \«<)  ezpLuned 
by  akhartannu  or  a]chartanTl  -^^^^  ^T^  ^f~  probably  *  thorns' 
from  the  Syriac  t5*^n  ^  sharp  point,  and  when  used  as  a  verb 
'to  pierce,' 

In  Ba\iau  10  wc  read  that  Sennacherib  planted  near  Niniveh 

^T  ^^d  T^  ^T  ^U-  T^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Vineyards. 
Tl     The  monogram  t^I^  is  explained  haranu  in  2  R  45,  58  and 
also  in  Syl.  173. 

3'92.  Azzarii  ^JfEE  }}  •^TT^T  ^  ^^'^-  "^^^^  ^®  ^®  '**™®  ■* 

■hzuri  'a  bird'  ^J  'jj^gp  *"TT^T  (Gloss*.  No.  10):  but  so  distinot 
a  form  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Kiina  azzari  edish  ipparsidf 
like  a  bird  he  fled  away  alone.     R  ;J0,  48. 

393.  AtalUi  ]]  >^yyT  ISI  ^  ^°  Eclipse.  Syriac  'j^  shadow, 
lu  3  R  58  No.  8  1.  ult.  the  usual  symbol  for  an  eclipse 
^>{-  ^^^  (divine  darkness)   is  explained  by  the  gloss  Atalu. 

394.  Mi.  <::::  Nig^t.  T^  ^f  y  <y-]^  <--  Five  days 
and  nights— 3  R 12,  slab  ii,  30.  ^^  ^  ^  ^^>  ^7  ^^^ 
night.  2  R  32,  4.  Sec  more  examples  under  Zalmu  No.  396 
and  Mi  No.  2G8. 

3i>  >.  Takhatu.  "^y  rT<  Vi  ^1^  ^^^^^-  («®®  ^'^^*»-  ^^'  ^e.) 

Another  example  of  this  wonl  is  found  in  3  R  bti^  50  "  Oflfer  a 
sacrifice  (likrubii)  to  the  god  Ycm  and  Isht'ir  in  the  niglU  time^ 
>-  -^y  ][][<  y][  >-<y<  cw  ^aA7<a^i.— in  3R6()  Yem,  Ishtar,  and 
other  gods  are  sacrificed  to  by  starlight,  (reverse  col.  1,  13)  and 
by  moonlight  (obverse  col.  5,  25). 
390.  Zalmili  TT  ^J<y  >^  Darkness.  This  is  exactly  the 
Anibic  ^li^  zalm  'dark'  otherwise  zaldin  (in  Catafago  p.  433). — 
In  3  R  59,  No.  7  and  No.  9  ^^^  (darkness)  is  twice  explained 
by  :almn,  and  in  2  R  49,  42  by  zalmi.  The  Hebrew  equivalent 
is  yyy^  '  umbra '  Psalm  xxxix,  7  (the  original  root  is  7*) — 
(iesenius  says  that  ^7^  imago  is  the  same  word;  1  ccausc  an 
imago  is  the  aKia  of  the  object. 

In  2  R  37,  30  a  bird  (probably  the  Owl)  is  called  lUur  must 
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(bird  of  night)  and  also  "jVgF  >-^Y  ►^  zulamUy  and 
II  xW-YY  ►i^Y  zalamdu.  These  two  words  are  evidently  derived 
from  zalam  or  zalmu  darkness. 

397.  Kil,  ^T^y  >^^^Y<T  Sand.  See  the  account  of  the  shipwreck 
of  Tammaritu  king  of  Elani  in  Assur.  p.  192.  "  The  ship  of 
Tammaritu  was  caught  by  a  terrible  tempest.  The  steersman  of 
the  ship  leaped  from  the  ship  upon  the  sand.  Tammaritu  following 
after  him  was  thrown,  on  the  dangerous  rocky  ground,  and  very 
much  injured." 

The  last  two  clauses  stand  thus  in  the  original.  Sikudi  ahati 
the  steersman  of  the  ship,  su  leaped,  ultic  kireh  elip  suatu  from 
out  gf  that  ship,  ana  kili  upon  the  sand.  Tammaritu  ana  arJca  su 
after  him,  issi  was  thrown.  Alamstu  haggar  namratsi  tne 
dangerous  stony  ground,  uparriru's  much  wounded  him. 

Here  we  have  ^TT  ^"^^^  \  xThF  **^^*  '^^^  watchman' 
from  Heb.  Tp';^^  to  watch  or  keep  guard.  I  translate  it  however 
'  the  steersman,'  according  to  the  lines  of  -^schylus  (Sept.  c. 
Theb.  1.  3)  OiaKa  vcoficoy — 0\€(j>apa  firj  kol/jlcov  virvcp  'the 
ever-watching  or  ever-wakeful  steersman ' — YI  ^Y  >^Y<  ahaii 
'the  ship.'  This  is  a  most  interesting  word,  because  it  occurs 
once,  and  once  only,  in  the  Old  Testament,  being  in  all  proba- 
bility the  3^  of  Job  ix,  26  where  the  commentators  disagree 
exceedingly  as  to  its  meaning  (except  that  it  is  a  ship  of  some 
kind).      It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to  find  it  in  Assyrian. 

T  ^  >S'i2  'he  leaped'  is  .the  Ch.  and  S3rr.  HJ^D  'cum  impetu 
cucurrit.' — ^T^  »"^^y<Y  -^*^*  '  ^^^  sand '  agrees  entirely  with 
the  Chald.  ^n  a°<i   Heb.  ^'jn  'arena  in  litore  maris.' 

398.  UrkUi  a  ^^o-  Some  further  examples  may  be  added  to  those 
contained  in  No.  369.  Assur.  p.  166  "I  caused  their  flesh  to  be 
eaten  by  dogs,  usakil  kalbi  (or  urki  jj>^Y  feT  f-<4«) — Usahil  is 
the  S  conjugation  of  ahal  'to  eat '  Heb.  73^^.  Again  in  the  next 
page  '  I  threw  their  bodies  a«  food  to  the  dogs '  rihit  kalbi  (or 
urh),    Rihit  'food'  from  Heb.  HJ^*^  ^^  ieeA, 

In  2  R  42,  67  there  is  a  gloss  which  identifies  the  meaning  of 
urha  with  the  Heb.  kaleb.      For,  >-^]^y    ^Q^    J^   is  there 
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explained  by  ^tt]<]  W  '^^  .  ^TTt  ^  ^"^^  ^^  *^® 
tongue  of  a  dog.  In  the  preceding  line  the  Accadian  ^ttll 
voice  or  mouth,  takes  the  place  of  lishan.  Moreover,  if  we  can 
trust  these  glosses,  one  of  tlie  synonyms  of  Urku  was  Tsir 
'^>-?W<.  This,  if  true,  is  curious,  because  I  have  shown  in 
Art.  No.  108  of  this  glossary  that  the  Assyrian  mythology  possessed 
(no  doubt  in  Hades)  a  seven-headed  monster  called  a  ^^fflf< 
Tsir^  and  therefore  it  was  probably  a  seven-headed  dog,  a  sort  of 
C-erborus. 

In  3  R  f)5.  No.  2  reverse,  unnakh  and  urhu  (lion  and  dog)  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  together.  This  tablet  relates  dreams  of  some 
portentous  births ;  such  as  (1)  having  the  head  of  a  lion  or  dog  (2) 
altogether  like  a  lion  or  dog  (JcilaUan  /T^T  j  >-^y  >*>¥- 
altogether,  ^'S^.tY  I'ima  like,  TJHf  ^^^11  w^'^wM  a  lion). 

In  tablet  K  217  there  is  a  li.st  of  urhu  'dogs'  and  ur  thai 
which  I  suppose  means  '  female  dogs,*  but  this  is  uncertain. 

399.  Kun.  I^  ^frT  o*^»^r^''sc  '^I-^'^Hfflf  a  Tail.  2  R  34,  21 
Kun  sha  Mbi,  Hail  of  a  dog,'  Jg[  ^y][][  ^  Xff  ^  t]]}  ^. 

KnnuUzitn  '  their  tails  *  ^T-A*"nnnr  ^*^  i  T  *7^  occurs  in  the 
tablet  about  dogs  and  lions  3RG5  No.  2  reverse  line  64,  which 
also  speaks  of  '  their  heads,*  '  their  faces,'  «fec.  ikc. 

I  have  alrea<ly  noticed  in  a  former  article,  that  in  the  dog 
tablet  K  236  kunut-zun  'their  tails'  occurs  twice,  written 
>-Y4^>- JtH  T-444  T  ^/- ;  and  the  passage  in  the  hunting  scene, 
Vrmal'h  as  hni  azhat  "  I  seized  the  Lion  by  his  tail,"  where  the 
sculpture  confirms  the  inscription. 

I  will  add  a  very  dillerent  example  of  the  word,  vii.  the 
Assyrian  description  of  a  Comet.  "Star  which  has  before  it  a 
corona  or  glory  (isipra  Heb.  *^Q2  '  corona  caput  ambiens ')  and 
behind  it  a  taiL*'  3  R  .52,  55,  this  curious  passage  has  been  noted 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  and  Mr.  G.  Smith.     The  original  words  arc 

Kakkah  sha  an  ^x/7i-*/«  tt^ipray  as  arka^su  kun. 
^      In    2  R  20,  41   we    find    Xuzui  sha    kuriy  which    apparently 
means  '  wagging  the  tail '  from  Hebrew  2CQ* 
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400.  KhuraZa.  ^y<y  ^]]  }}  GoW.  Heb.  innn.  a  dif- 
ferent spelling  of  the  word  has  been  given  already  in  No.  29. 

\YT  ^11*^  fe^^^)  ^®  translated  on  a  tablet  Khuraza  russd, 

401.  Anaki  Lead.  Agrees  exactly  with  the  Heb.  Anak  ^3t4 
plumbum.  In  an  "  Ode  to  Fire  "  I  find :  "  Thou,  0  Fire,  art 
the  melter  of  bronze  and  lead."  Sha  eri  u  anaki  mubiillilsun  atta  f 
Written  ^^  >~]^<]  ^^  and  y][  ^-^y  ^Jg[.  MubulUl  is  the 
participle  of  bullul  to  melt,  Heb   771  fudit. 

402.  Annai  ^Hf~  ^"^T  Lead.  This  is  the  Accadian  word  which 
translates  the  As83rriau  Anak  in  the  preceding  passage.  It  occurs 
very  frequently,  even  in  Assyrian  writings,  while  Anak  is  seldom 
found. 

403.  UaziFi  ^"^y  ^^  ^  Royal  Crown.  Agrees  exactly  with 
the  Heb.  *^t3  which  Gesenius  renders  Diadema :  specialiter  regis. 
I  find  on  a  tablet  ncuir  rahu  rendered  in  Accadian  ^jfTT^f  ^y^ 
mir  rahu^  which  means  as  we  know  '  a  great  crown,'  see  the  art. 
Mir  No.  156.  It  is  added  that  this  nazir  was  worn  *on  his 
head,'  as  risi-su  >—  ^YY^Y  \y*"  I* 

Saul  wore  his  nazir  on  his  head  in  battle.     2  Sam.  i,  10. 

404.  Amiai  yy  ^^  yy  ^  Crown  (in  Accadian),  In  2  R  24,  60 
and  also  32,  13  we  have  YI  \^^  \\  rendered  by  the  Assyrian 
TI  tV^  ^TTY^  Agd^  '  a  crown.'  And  on  the  tablets  amia-kim 
is  frequently  rendered  kima  agie^  Yl  ^^yy^^  ^yj  being  the 
plural  of  Agil, 

405.  Karpai  ^yTr  5?-  ^  water- vessel  or  flaggon.  Same  as  the 
Syriac  garba  ^"^TS^  Chald.  ^*^^  utcr,  lagena,  hydria.  Compare 
also  the  Greek  KdXins  used  by  Homer  and  Pindar  for  a  water- 
vessel  or  pitcher.  The  Accadian  word  corresponding  is  ^yi^ 
Duk^  perhaps  connected  with  the  Greek  Tevyp^  a  vessel  or  urn. 

Mie  sunuti  ana  karjmti  tar-ma^  return  those  waters  into  the 
pitcher!  {TMet.) 

And  I  find  among  the  curses,  two  consecutive  lines :  "  May 
they  pour  him  out  like  water  :  may  they  break  him  like  the 
pitcher!"  The  Accadian  words  are  yi  ^ V Yy  A-kim^  and 
^YI^  ^  '^  yy  J^^^^-^^  y  ^^6  Assyrian  kima  mie  and  kima  karpati. 
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But  the  word  ^T?^  or  harpa  is  sometimes  nsed  for  a  veiy 
costly  vessel,  apparently  one  employed  in  the  MjBteries,  as  in  the 
following  two  lines,  of  which  the  first  only  has  been  pnbliahed  by 
Mr.  G.  Smith  in  his  Assurbanipal,  p.  332. 

As  passuri  illitiy  akalu  illiti  ahd  ! 
As  karpati  \\>'  St     UHtiy  nUe  illiti  siti  I 
Eat  the  precious  food,  out  of  a  precious  dish! 
Drink  the  precious  drink,  out  of  a  precious  vessel ! 

^    An  epithet  /Y>-  Sp  whose   meaning  is  at  present  nnknown, 
is  here  given  to  the  vessel. 

406.  Immiri.  -^4f  T*"  "^TT^T  ^^®®P  ^'  Lambs.  Chald.  IQM 
Agnus;  which  makes  in  the  plural  |*n^t<^«  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this  word.  An  Accadian  tablet  has,  in  two  conse- 
cutive linos, 

^Y^  ^  vTY  G^«  ki'm  '  like  oxen  *:  translated  kima  Alpi, 
Tpyy  ^  vTY  J^'ft  kim  '  like  sheep  * :  translated  kima  Immiri, 
Some  have  rendered  Immiri  by  'asses,*  supposing  it  to  be  the 
Heb.  *^^n,  but  this  is  quite  unsuitable.  In  Phill.  iii,  12,  *&t 
oxen '  are  sacrificed,  and  immediately  afterwards  immir  gukkcdlam^ 
probably  'fat  sheep.'  So  also  in  2  R  38,  30  htbii  alpi  'a  drove  of 
oxen  *  stands  next  to  kabii  imiri  '  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

The  following  is  another  example  of  the  word.  Kima 
immiri    ithukk-sUy     'it   slays   him    like    a    sheep.'       The    verb 

^^y  V'*^  -^'"^'fflf  ^^^^'^*  ^^  ^^^  ^®^-  f^^  *mactevit 
pecudem.' 

407.  Suhii  ^]  ^^>-  ^Iy  Lambs.  Heb.  pTtt^  ovis,  vel  agnus. 
In  0pp.  Khors.  19  1.  ult.  suhi  Tnaruti  (fat  lambs)  are  oflfered 
to  the  gods  at  a  festival,  along  with  ga  makhi  bitruti  (fattened 
oxen). 

408.  Huki  I^-^  ^  ^^^^^-  2  R  38,  26  where  it  is  explained  by 
>-^TJ  ^^  K  A'aiw  a  drove  or  flock.     The  word  is  commonly 

written  J^^  j^JJ  -^jy  as  in  my  art.  304,  but  I  now  think 
this  is  a  comjjound  word,  Jj^J^  'flock,*  T^JT  'sheep,'  -ATI 
'many': — "  Large  flocks  of  sheep." 
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409.  MarUti.  t]  iil  ^]]]^  '^T<  ^at.  Heb.  Mnn  pinguis, 
saginatus.  Suhi  maruti  'fat  lambs':  Suri  maruti  'fat  oxeu.' 
Sen.  T.  V.  74.  JgJ  J:J:|  }<^  ^  ^TT  ^<  'fat  sheep.' 
Layard's  Inscriptions,  34,  1. 

410.  Bitmtii  ^TTyy  ^^  *^T^  ■^^^-  ^^  makkki  bitnUi^  fine  fat 
oxen.  XVI  pasilli  hitruti^  sixteen  fat  (...)  Phill.  ii,  27,  and 
0pp.  Khors.  191.  ult.  These  were  offered  in  the  temple  every 
day. 

411.  DuSSUtii  ^^  Jff^y  I  '^y<  ^^^^  Probably  from  the 
Hebrew  l^ITT  to  be  fat.  T^jT  \<^  dussuti  ....  lu-akki^  fat 
sheep  I  sacrificed.     Bavian  33,  quoted  by  Norris  Diet.  p.  639. 

412.  Bunnanni.  V'^  ^Vn  '^]  '^Hf-  ^-  statues,  a  very 
common  word,  used  in  such  phrases  as  "  Whoever  destroys  my 
bunnanni^  let  him  be  accursed!'*  The  meaning  is  ascertained  by 
a  tablet,  which  translates  bunrianni  and  zalam  by  the  same  word. 
The  latter  is  the  Heb.  ^72^  a  statue. 

41C.  Ekal,  or  Hekal.  ^yy  ^yyr  ^  P^lace:  the  Hebrew  h^'^Tl. 
This  word  is  very  seldom  found  phonetically  writtei :  it  is 
generally  expressed  by  ^yyyy  ^y*^  which  means  '  the  Great 
House.*  In  Assyrian  this  would  sound  Bit  Bah,  but  in  Accadian 
Ile-kal^  from  He  'house'  and  KtU  or  Gal  'great.'  In  ancient 
Egyptian  also  He  signified  '  a  house.*  The  Turkish  family  of 
languages  in  general  have  Hu.  Hence  we  see  that  the  cuneiform 
texts  give  us  a  clear  and  simple  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  ^yrT, 
respecting  which  there  is  nothing  satisfactory  in  the  lexicons. 

Example  :    ^5^1?  ^yyyy  ^y*"  ^^^^  means  "  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple";    and  immediately  afterwards   it  is   phonetically  written 

414.  BUi  V*"  ^yy^  ^^^  Mouth.  This  word  is  given  by  Norris 
(Diet.  p.  63)  quoting  39  II  where  it  is  explained  by  the  Accadian 
>-^T>^|  Ka  '  the  mouth  '  a  very  common  word.  He  adds  that  it 
is  the  Heb.  HD  the  mouth.  But  as  he  adduces  no  example  I 
will  give  one  from  a  tablet,  which  says  of  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  Bu  illu  ska  Bit-a  idlil  sunuti^  "the  grand  mouth  of 
VOL.  VI. — [new  serifs]  4 
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*'- *     A"L1    ■->^     SSI.     -T     A^'^^     --J-     ■--■*"^   Siiif:    fcriilxe: 


A*^TTiti  ih.Ti.  -oi!'-;.  :i.ij  "••r  ".ririri  !■:■  &  " jietjvreita*]  psalm." 
-fe.  7i, /v-.  ,-.  \-:.--.  <j   3ET  Lc-ri'   IDT  macT 

:ht:  A'y^il'ai  i*r:r--.     •      ;        :.-   ki  ^  i.  ; . 

^>iLrr  i'':-..\\ozir  are  iiT'rr-T-rrT-"".  :.r  it^ri  r.  •.:  =-:i.«,  :ii  wLifh  oiLer 

h'.'r..  ]..  407.  a:.i  A'-'--:-  5  •  ilt  ^:L^  ]^  .-^T  .-^^Y  ^  T^ 
}  3  •  I'.  •  '^•^  ^•''^  '^"^  /i  'V r. I  r  =.  ■!  r ■'  ? ::  -.  Ti.  *-«*•  La ve  i L r  ep'iiL «  » -lA  7'iT/i 
;rr*r'-.!  '-r  yj'ir.'jf-rouf.  AL"-:L^r  *-Xji::-T'lr.  A"'./: 'Z'-v:'*.  the  ana' vkich 
1   *.<iv;-  -i:jrj':i.  '.-'t  :  .  kr.ow  i:,-. iij  r:-i: ;     Tt**  s^rril-e  ha«  omitted 

»J''  Kakku.  "^  Kak.  -rlln.'  -j^  ::^=.  ^'^^  5:  <^^  a 

.'^w.,ri.  P'-rhapr  f.DD*rc!cJ  whh  the  H'?b.  r-Kii  |^  •  to  cut.* 
Occur-  ratlj*;r  fr'r<|U'-iji!v.  Expres-Tftl  in  Assyrian  bj  ^1  J^  (see 
my  N'i.  -iO^j.  }jiJt  -iijce  th**  jrijn  ^T  'letorminatire  of  mNM/rn 
objw-i^    -trt-.m-  i]!j-:iiu'.'j**,  I  r^njerturt"  thai  ^T  i«  a  verr  ancient 
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corruption  of  the  Accadian   ffl  kak  obtained  by  removing  the 

vertical  wedge  a  little  towards  the  right  hand.     Example :   "  The 

god  (....)  lord  of  the  sword,  will  never  give  him  his  sword  of 

strength,  upon  the  battle  field."     This  stands  thus  in  Assyrian  : 

Bil  kakki  kaJc  dannutisu  cd  ittansu  ashar  gabli  u  takhazi.     The 

Accadian    has    ^^25*    ^T    L^T    'Lord    of    the    sword/    and 

5=T    W\     .    -I<y^    J=ITt    ^W    .    I?   5f^    'tis   strong 
sword.* 

417.  Kakkftbi  5f^  ^TII  ^^*^^'  Agrees  exactly  with  the  Heb. 
13*13."  Examples:  >^  Jp  >-yjJ  ^  ^  ^j  ^^  ^  hdkkab 
sharruimi  vol  viaddH  ^^  to  the  stars  of  heaven  he  paid  no  attention  " 
(or  did  not  observe  them).  The  Accadian  version  has  ^^I^-Jf- 
'  stars  *  >^>T-  ^"^1  '  ^^  heaven.'  Again :  kima  kakkab  shamximi 
*  like  the  stars  of  heaven ' :  where  the  Accadian  renders  '  heaven ' 
by  *->^  simply. 

^  I .  have  already  given  the  adverb  kakkahish  shamami 
'like    the    stars    of   heaven'     see     No.    246.     Its    spelling    is 

418.  Kakkad,  Sp  ^|  ^If  the  Head.  I  find  this  to  be  a 
very  frequent  word.  It  seems  an  abbreviation  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Kadkad  "TiTTp  't^®  head.*  I  formerly  read  ffakkad  (see  No.  108) 
but  I  have  now  adopted  the  pronunciation  given  by  Oppert  and 
others.  Occasionally  I  find  S^  ^J  kaksu  written  for  kakkadu^ 
which  may  be  only  a  more  rapid  pronunciation. 

^  The  three  last  words  together  with  5j[I  S-^^  ^aggar  *the 
Earth'  (see  No.  109)  comprise  all  the  substantives  at  present 
known  to  me  which  begin  with  the  syllable  5^1  kale. 

419.  Nilli  Eff^  ^^Sfff  ^  ^^^^-  In  2  R  58,  5Q  the  god 
^^  ^yyyy  y y  Hea  (or  Bita)  is  called  the  Nin  (or  Lord)  of  the 
Bright  Face  (or  Bright  Eye)  /y>-  /I I.  Nin  being  written 
Sy"  ►EjSi  in  Col.  1,  but  ^^y  in  Col.  2. 

420.  Ninii  Eff^  Sf^^.  This  is  explained  by  ^^  »-^^y<y  Hi 
(gods)  in  Syllab.  688.  It  therefore  seems  to  be  properly  the 
plural  of  the  preceding  word  Nin  (No.  419).     I  have  found  some 
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exarxiples  of  :ti>  akctoal  !«>a^'e.  In  2  R  ^)0.  24  m  goddess  k  called 
^  i^  ^AU.it  'q-^L,  £51  SS:  n/n*  'of  ihe  ^^\i\  In  2  R5»,  14 
we  find  ^^  ^^^  W/jrf  'q-r-ri:^  »->l-  ^L^««  iVi  »of  the  gods).  It 
L*  eTi.ieni  that  the  ft^^i*  of  :L*  first  pae^ge  are  the  iVi"  <tf  the 
seond.  Bat  in  the  follovi^^  p^-^^aze  Sul  £^I  b  nnznlarand 
mean*!  .Vt'n  <a  Lopi^ :  *'  The  ^'>i  F'^h  ^ke.  5^1  rxi^^ii  (gremt  lorU^ 
of  heav*-3  Jind  earth."    3  R  44.  c»'/».  4.  r-:. 

#21.  Nilli  t/"E'  *  Lady.  Written  the  same  a.s  37/i  (a  Lord)  bat 
may  have  Vren  jfr^inoMicei  3«'»inewhat  differ»:a:Iy.  Oecors  voy 
fre^j uently.  It  is  often  p'it  in  opposition  to  »-^^  A*/  (Dominas)L 
Thu-i,  in  Art.  No.  -307  I  have  mentioneil  the  BH  and  ATii  (god  mad 

;r'^Ides.'?;  of  kii^wledjre  :  and  the  /?«'/  an 'I  -\7«  of  ^^3f  ^^  ^YTY^' 
who  are  found  on  the  phot<';.Tjph  of 'a^  let  K  48  But  on  some 
of  the  tablet-  are  lon^'^^r  ii-t-  of  li-^-itie-,  iriven  in  pair«,  the  BH  and 
the  Xin  of  each  kind. 

yV^T  or  Xin  ai'i';  mean*  a  Wife.  Kj-.fjr.  Tarku  king  of  Egypt 
die^I .  A  rhin  a  l  '>•' A / mn n i  tn r  n //* -*  a  ojf  guzn^  u  vM :  '•  afterwards 
IJrrlamani  the  non  of  his  wife  sat  upon  his  throne"  (Smith's 
A.4r;urt/anipal  p.  47> 

"jV^T  or  XI a  i-.  .sometime-?  'a  Woman,'  «jr.  //r.  -Viji  hhi^akkii 
k^k/ili'pu  m/iJ^tl^t^ti:  all  the  favourite  women  of  his  palace  {ibid* 
p.  200;. 

Xin^  hH  I  have  ^aid,  means  Wh  Lord  and  Lady.  The  same 
ambi^ruity  of  meaning  is  found  in  the  wonl  "J^^^f  Dam  ^conjnx' 
which  is  used  iKith  for  htijf^f^ind  and  mj\  Qsee  No.  423].  There 
may  have  been  some  original  connexion  between  the  signs  t^M 
and  t|V?^T  which  only  difler  by  a  >inj:lo  stroke,  and  they  are 
both  represented  by  the  Latin  Dominn*  and  Domina, 

422.    Altii      ^HJ    ^<    *    ^^  *^^-      Rcndere^l    in    Accadian    by 

yVJ^Y    lJff7n.      Thiih  the  ;roddess  ( )  is  the  Alti  or  tri/f 

of  the  irtA  ( ).     2  R  IH,  40.     The  same  expression  occurs  on 

other  tablets. 
^1     Another  wonl   for  'wife'  is  A/fltat,  see  No.  57,  of  which  the 
following;  in  a  new  example.    V  t^     "^hF    Tt  V  **^fT     V 
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ifec,  &c,  QThis  ornament  belongs]  to  Hipa  wife  of  QSineeses]. 
Sha  Hipa  ashat-zu  sha  Sinesses.  North  British  Review,  No.  105, 
p.  234  (correcting  an  error). 

423. •  iJq.TTl,  t^^ I  ^  Consort :  used  (like  the  Latin  conjux)^  for 
either  husband  or  wife.     It  is  an  Accadian  word. 

2  R  10,  line  2.     t^^T   ^Tt  t^^T  '"^T*     ^^ ^  ^^^  *^  ^^' 
h^tshand  [^shall  say]  "jV^T  >^  my  husband  Qthou  art  not]  .... 

In  line  9  these   words  recur,  but  with   an  opposite  meaning: 

"  if  a  husband  to  his  tvife  shall  say   '  thou  art  not  my  wife  * 

<fec.,  &C."     In  consequence  probably  of  this  ambiguity  of  mean'ng 

we  frequently  find  after  the  name  of  a  god,  that  of  the  goddess  his 

wife  thus  expressed    "jV^Y    ^I^    "jV    dam-bi  shal   'his   female 

consort.' 

424.  Shal  makra.  t^-  .  ^T  *"]S  ^^]]  ^  concubine.  Means 
literally,  '  an  additional  or  irregular  or  casual  wife.*  The  word 
makra  is  the  Heb.  n"^p^  fortuities :  thus,  the  second  month  of 
Adar,  called  Ve-Adar  by  the  Hebrews,  was  called  by  the  Assyrians 
Arakhu  mahru  'the  casual  month*  ^t^  *^T^T  BT  ^I^  ^TTT. 
See  Norris's  Dictionary  p.  50. 

Oppert's    Khors.    Inscr.  pi.  12,1.  3.      "I   destroyed   his    city. 

1  carried  off  his  wife,  his  sons  and  daughters,  his  wealth  and 
treasures,  his  concubines^  the  regalia  of  his  palace,  with  the  people 
of  his  land.  I  left  none  of  them.**  Here  the  word  used  is 
1^      ^T    *"l5    ^'^'       ^^    occurs   also   in  a  curious  passage    in 

2  R  16,  col.  ii,  67.  ''^  SJi/d  makra  sha  bil-su  im^su-su,  ibbati 
khisvkhta-su-ma  innapiritsi:  the  concubine  whom  her  lord  neg- 
lects, will  break  to  pieces  her  pretty  trinkets  that  she  loved.*'  The 
verb  in  this  sentence  is  a  tense  of  the  Heb.  ^T^Q  *  to  break.' 
Ibbati  from  Heb*  ;^Q"^  pulcher, 

425.  Zikritis  t^  .  II  '^yy<y  ^yy  '^y<  concubines.  (Some- 
times written  without  the  ^yj).  Often  mentioned  as  captured 
along  with  the  family  and  treasures  of  a  monarch.  Assur.  p.  132, 
165,  200,  «kc. 

426.  Marhita.  ^yy*^  -^  S^I^  *  ^^^^-  ^®®  2  R  36,  Hues  44 
and  46,  where  it  is  explained  by  khirta  and  ashata. 
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Related  to  the  Arabic  Marra  or  Mara^  l^  a  woman  or  wife. 
It  seems  to  be  a  diminutiye,  like  ummanita  from  wmman  ^  mother.' 

427.  Khirat.  ^^  '-yy^-  a  wife :  otherwise  4^  ^  ^^ 
Khirtu:  plur.  -^  ^^yy  W  *^T^  KhiraU.  Gula  the  great 
goddess,  wife  (khirat)  of  the  meridian  sun  (1  Mich.  iv.  6).  The 
gods  and  their  great  wives,  khirati-sun  rahati,    Botta  153,  12. 

.^  B^yy  ^E  £^T^  Kkircdta  (wife)  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  goddesses,  who  was  queen  of  the  city  called  SusinnOf 
otherwise  Sisanim,  2  R  59, 18  and  60,  17:  of  which  name  the 
god  Sin  ^^yil  ^"►-yy  forms  an  integral  part. 

428.  Amilu.  yr  y*^  J^iy  or  y^  y^-  ]^  a  Man.  A  very  common 
word  on  the  tablets,  but  little  used  in  the  historical  inscriptions, 
except  in  the  Persian  period :  gen.  Amili  yi  Y>-  >-^^Y<Y 
Amilu  Parsai,  a  Persian  (see  No.  103).  Plur.  AmiltU 
yi  y»-  Ibu  ^yyy^  ^^y  *^^^  amUnt  iddinnu^  sha  tuki  uma 
amilut  iddinmi,  who  men  gave,  who  their  fortunes  to  men  gave. 

Amilutu    is   likewise     used    in     the    singular,     and    written 

y I  \^^  IeU  *"^^y  ®^'  ^'  ''*  ^^^'''^  ^'^  i^sakku,  Id  amiliUu  mala 
8uma  nahu  whether  he  be  a  king,  or  a  priest,  or  any  man  however 
his  name  is  called. 

429.  Imattii  ^B  ^^  '^y<  ^^^  ^^^S^^^  Hand:  put  for  inuaUi 
from  Yty^  '  dexter,'  as  lihitta  for  lihinta. 

The  god    4^>ff    or  Im  was  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Latins. 
We   read  that  the   lightnings   of  Im    (>^yy<y    -A    ^y   >^y< 
>">l-  -^JPf-  rikhisti  Im)   were  held  in  his  right  hand  (a$  imatti 
Im)  where  the  meaning  is  clearly  ascertained   by  the  Accadian 

version  ►^i^y  >"yy'i<^  ^^T{  *"Hf~  '^fl"  ^^  ^^^  being  the 
Right  Hand. 

430.  Simtai  r^i^yy  t^yyy  »  Fabric.  (Hob.  y:sW  ^o  make, 
compose  or  put  together). 

"  0  Fire !  of  every  thing  which  can  be  named,  the  fabric  thou 

makest !     Of  bronze  and  lead  the  uielter  art  thou  !     Of  gold  and 

silver  the  purifier  art  thou !"     The  first  of  these  lines  stands  thus 

in  the  original :    Nin  slia  xuma.  nabu  simta  ta^kan^ma.      Here  Nin 
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must  mean  ^everything,*  It  usually  means  'nothing*  or  'no  one/ 
Similar  changes  occur  in  other  languages :  thus  the  French  aiicim 
originally  meant  'some/  but  now  it  has  the  meaning  of  'none/ 

431.  AtmUi  J:^y  >^  Food.  3R58,No.  5  (sometimes  has  a  final 
vowel  ^TYy^  or  /  Y  Atmu  kienu  as  pi  nisi  ishkan^  'there  shall 
be  abundant  food  in  the  mouths  of  men.* — In  Oppert's  Saigon,  folio 
edition,  in  the  description  of  a  famine :  Atmu  risiti  (the  food  of  the 
poor)  edir-imma  (was  entirely  wanting).  This  verb  is  ^^J^  privatus 
fuit :  diminutus  fuit :  defuit.    (Schindler). 

^    The  etymology  of  Atmu  is  rather  doubtful.     We  may  compare 
the  Heb.  ^y^  'to  eat.* 

432.  TftkflbfliTi  ^\  ^^tJ  Hf~  ^^PP^^  (Accadian),  A  very 
frequent  word.  Esar.  vi,  8,  of  a  new  palace :  Sikkat  kaspa  ihhi  u 
takabar  namri  urattd  kireb-sha^  'with  plates  of  pure  silver  and 
polished  copper  I  lined  its  interior/ 

433.  Kiebar.  ^I^  ^Ir  Hf"  ^^PP^^-  in  2R  is,  54  the  Accadlan 
takabar  kim  is  rendered  in  Assyrian  kima  kiebar.  And  so  it  is  in 
other  places. 

Kiebar  seems  related  to  Cuprum :  aes  Cyprium :  Copper ;  and 
even  the  Accadian  Takabar  seems  referable  to  the  same  root. 

434.  Pasallii  d^  t^  *^^^y<'  Sculptured  images  of  metal. 
Heb.  7^DD  sculptura,  idolum.  3R13,  29.  Sennacherib  placed  in 
his  new  palace  great  beams  (timmi  danni)  of  cypress,  cedar,  and 
other  woods  which  were  covered  with  pa^alli  (images)  and  ka^pi 
(silver).  Compare  Isaiah  xxx,  22.  QD3  "'7"'DD  pcMi  kaspa^  idols 
of  silver. 

435.  Padl,  5hH  \ThF  *  Sceptre.  Nahiu  nosh  padi  tsirti  tsirti^ 
'  Nebo  bearing  the  sceptre  lofty  . . .  lofty  *  . . . .  (the  rest  is  broken 
off).  The  Accadian  renders  j^o^t  by  ^Y  jt  'sceptre'  (see  No.  141 
of  the  Glossary)  and  gives  a  complete  sense,  viz.  Gathula  (lifting 
up)  ^Y  rfl  ^^^11  i^^^  loity  sceptre)  sidie  (governing) 
^]}}  B]  (mankind). 

Similarly,  Neriglissar  says  that  Nebo  had  given  him  his  own 
sceptre  of  justice,  to  rule  the  people,  and  govern  the  land — R67, 12, 
and  similar  mentions  of  the  divine  sceptre  of  Nebo  are  frequent. 
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436.  Hat  ^  V'  a  Goddess.  Feminine  of  ^  ]^  Ilu  *»  god' 
(No.  1  of  this  Glossary).  Occurs  rarely.  Prayer  of  Assurbanipal  to 
Ishtar  of  Arbola  [Assur.  p.  121]  Umma  atti  bilcU  hiliti^  0  thon 
queen  of  queens ;  Hat  kabli,  goddess  of  war ;  bilat  takhcuiy  lady  of 
battles ;  malikat  ili^  queen  of  the  gods ! — In  page  277  we  have 
another  example : — Beltis  the  great  goddess,  hadirti  ilati^  written 

«7.  Shadu.  V  E:<y  <  or  V^  tyyjs:,  (often  merely  X^) 
A  Lord.     Heb.  "7\i^  dominus,  rTTC^  domina.     Ex.  from  a  tablet 

x^  j^y  ^  ^  ^>-  ^yyy^  '^^^^^'^  '^^*^^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ti  ^ 

(ihi  father  [of  the  god  ....].    On  an  old  transcript  which  I  have  of 

K  33  I  find  a  singular  passage  ^-^^  ^fH^  •  '"^^T^T  >^IHI 
T&[  ^f^  /Y>-  Sluulu  linir  kunmiy  "  May  the  Lord  enlighten  you ! " 
(^pf-  ^^  enlighten,  teach,  instruct).  This  is  repeated  no  less  than 
nine  times,  hut  the  verh^  in  the  optiitivc  mood,  is  varied  each  time. 
The  nine  optatives  are  as  follows :  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
explain  them. 

>-^ti<i   5f^    A^4-    '*'"■/'•        ^^^y<T   li^lll  i!<   lihaHn, 

IH  -^y  ni-i".  iH<^^|  f'^t"^-  5:yy]f  ^  <  >^tizi 

Hhnvla. 
^    By  the  phrase  '  may  the  Lord  protect  you ! '    is  meant  the  Chief 
oi   the    gods,   Assur  at  Nineveh,  probably  Marduk  at  Babylon. 
Compare  R37,  10   ->f    i-^T^    ^    V    ^]]]iz   ^    ^]^   ti]]]t: 
Ashur  shudu  rabu. 

438.  TyY«  a  King.  The  pronunciation  is  unknown.  Mr.  G.  Smith, 
No.  330,  renders  it  *sV(r,  l)ut  this  is  only  the  metining^  not  the 
aound. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  word,  being  evidently  identical  with 
the  Scytho-Median  TTT^  'a  King,' which  Norris  in  p.  18  of  his 
memoir  on  the  Scythic  language  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.)  renders  (provisionally  only)  as  Ko^  and  of  which 
the  true  ph<metic  value  has  never  been  discovere<l. 
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It  occurs  frequently  on  the  astrological  tablets,  for  instance 
3  R  60,  96  yy|«  ^  {\«  "^yjf  >-<y<  ^  >-<  Sar  hmati  ilahhar 
the  king  of  the  nation  shall  grow  old  upon  his  throne.  In  1.  102 
also  yyy«  ^^  coupled  with  gu:a  '  the  throne.* 

439.  IrSUi  Sfff  ,^y  ^  ^^°^-  ^^  ^-  ^-  ^^'  2  and  R  43,  2 
Sennacherib  is  called  Lulimu  irsu  '  the  noble  king.'     In  3  R  12, 1 

the    phrase    is   Irsu   itpisu^   for   which    Taylor    has  Rihu   itpisu^ 

while  Oppert  (folio  p.  1.5,  34)  havS  Sarru  itpisu, 

440.  UkkUi  ^-^I;^  ^  King-  (meant 'great  man  :*  identical  with 
the  Medo-Scythic  ukku  'great,'  see  Norris's  Scythic  vocabulary 
p.  181).  Several  examples  of  this  word  occur  in  2  R  47,  which 
are  all  rendered  by  the  Assyrian  ^r^TYT  ^^^'  "^^^  phrase  Sar 
ana  Sar^  king  to  king  (sends  greeting)  is  rendered  Uk  hi  Uk;  the 
syntax  of  which  is,  Uk  ku  (unto  a  king)  Uk  (another  king)  sends 
greeting.  This  phrase  xS'ar  atia  Sar  is  common  on  the  Omen 
tablets. 

441.  LilSii  *^®  Night.  More  examples  of  this  important  word  are 
desirable  (see  some  in  No.  2,5).  I  find  the  following  on  a  tablet : 
Lila  ana  mazarti  tuskasib^  usib :  '  at  night  thou  didst  set  me  to 
watch ;  and  I  sat  (watching).'  Here  lila  is  written  >-^^.y<y  ^^Y, 
The  Accadian  version  of  ana  mazarti  is  innun-ku, 

442.  Lilita.    ^^tBV]  ^^B^V]  5^Ib  ""  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^g^*- 

This  is  a  very  interesting  word,  because  it  is  exactly  the  Hebrew 
f^"^'^^'^  Spectrum  Nocturnum.  In  a  numerous  list  of  sprites  and 
daemons  the  following  occurs  Lu  liluy  lu  lilita  "whether  it  be  a 
male  or  female  goblin  of  the  night." 

443.  Gallili  ^y^^  ^<^^  ^^^'  ^^  ^^  wicked.  (Amilut)  Id 
ugallil^  lu  tcdammik^  nin  val  idi :  '  no  one  knows  (of  a  man)  whether 
he  be  wicked,  or  whether  he  be  righteous.*  The  meaning  of  the 
two  verbs  is  fixed  by  the  Accadian  translation  ^y>-TJ>^T  (wicked) 
and  ^y*^  ^yi  (righteous).  [The  second  verb  dammik  is  very 
common  and  its  meaning  well  known.] 

444.  Grftlllii  BT*"  IfcLj  K  ^"  ^^'^^  Spirit,  sometimes  written 
BT^  T^yy  ^yyy^'  ^^  Accadian  '^y  y^.  Apparently  derived 
from     the  verb    gallil    '  to   be  wicked,'   see  last   article.       These 
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spirits  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  the  epithet  ^Y^-  JMf 
'  wicked  '  is  given  to  them.  They  had  sometimes  the  form  of  bulls, 
and  were  very  injurious  to  men.  /T^T  ^Y  ^Y^  ^^EkJ  ^Yf 
khiii  gain  'like  an  evil  spirit.'     The  Accad  version  is  "^Y  t*"  ib'm. 

445.  U flJTfti  (y^r^^)  to  Help  or  Succour.  I  have  only  found  this  veib, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  common  word  Xirarut '  assistance,'  in  the 
following  passage  3  R  1.5,0.  A  battle  was  impending  during  a 
hazardous  ex])editiou  to  recover  his  father's  throne.  Esarhaddon 
had  prayed  to  the  *rods.  The  divine  response  was:  Alihl  la  bctttaf 
idd-ka  nittallal\  hinara  girri-ka :  "go!  fear  not!  we  march  by 
thy   side,  we   a^ssist    thy  expedition !"      Tlie  verbs  are  written 

ninara. 

Katta  is  a  doubtful  word,  but  may  be  the  Heb.  flPf  '  timor.' 
^     Perhaps  the  phmse  ShaiJn  liiur  htnusi !  in  No.  437  should  be 
rendered  "Mavthe  Lord  kflp  you!"  from  the  verb  nara  oi  this 
article. 

446.  Ida*!  ^^  Help.  In  Assur.  p.  68,  the  king  of  Lydia  submits  to 
Assurbauipal   saying   "the    King  whom  God  assists,  art  Thou!" 

itta  !    Ida  conies  from  Id  '  the  side  *  Heb.  T«    To  help  a  person, 
to  take  his  mU,     Hence  the  further  use  of  the  Heb.  T  in  the 
dense  of  aujcifium, 
^     Perhaps  idu  in  the  above  sentence  is  a  auhstantive.     We  might 
translate  "the  King  who  God  is  (Jty)  his  side,  ail  Thou  !" 

447.  KhiSftj  t<*  make  haste,  Heb.  •g^pf  ^^  C^^Pf  festinavit.  In 
R41,l()  it  is  related  that  Suzub  the  Chahhean  rf/^/n^ec/  in  great 
hfiste  from  the  land  of  Elam,  and  seize«l  the  crown  of  Babylon : 
'idtii.  Xuvn-ki  ikhin-<nnma  ^^  ^  ^YfJ^  ^Y.  He  then  stripped 
off  the  gold  from  the  temples  of  Bel  and  Zirpanita,  and  sent  it  to 
Uinniaii-Miiian  king  of  Elam,  as  a  bribe,  with  this  urgent  ap|)eal  for 
hel]) : 

Bukkhir  nmmun-ka^    colh'ct  thv  army  ! 


V 
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Dikd  karasi-kay    strike  thy  camp  ! 

n -^y .  ^:^?  ^Hh  ^n  <Ig[ .  A  J^TTT^  ^y 

ana  Barbel  khis-amma^     make  haste  to  Babylon  ! 

tE  ^yy  ]]  ^  t^t  .  -yy>^  j=y 

idd-^i  zizy     stand  by  our  side  ! 

In  my  version  of  hukkhir  and  dika  I  follow  Norris  Diet.  474. 

^     The  use  of  1iy\T}  ^^  Hebrew  is  quite  similar.      Ps.   xxii,  19. 

rTOy*in  haste  thee  (to  help  me  !).     Furst  says  :  "  tt^^H  ^o  haste  to, 

with  7  of  the  person  " — which  would  be  ana  in  Assyrian.     Thus  : 

Khisa  ana  Babel,    'haste   to    Babylon/   would    be    in    Hebrew 

^  Ziz  frequently  means  'to  stand.'  Thus  in  Assur.  p.  124 
^Y  -^^  ^  J^ITT  *"yiV'  ^y  makharshn  taziz  thou 
didst  stand  before  her. 

448.  Etiki  ^^  change ;  forsake ;  remove  from.  Heb.  pjlj^  dimovit, 
transtulit.  In  Assur.  p.  41,  we  read  that  Necho  and  the  other 
kings  of  Egypt  adie  Assur  etiku  YI  ^Tdfc  ^Tt  ^nf~  '^ 
^YI  »*-<Y<  ^"^^^  '  forsook  the  faith  of  Assur.'  Hence  I  see  that 
the  passage  quoted  in  No.  324  ought  to  have  been  translated  "  the 
queen  of  the  Arabians,"  sha  marnit  Shamas  titiku  "  who  has  now 
forsaken  the  worship  of  the  Sun." 

449.  ZSilliDi  *^  Adorn.  Assur.  p.  156.  Ikhvd  limut,  he  devised 
evil,  ana  ekim  makhazi,  to  capture  the  holy  cities,  suhat  Ili^ 
the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  sha  isriti-sun  uddisiiy  whose  temples  I 
had  restored,  uzahinu  khuraza  ukaspa^  and  had  adorned  them  with 
gold  and  silver,  kireh-sun  astakkanu  simatiy  and  had  placed  treasures 
within  them.     (See  also  No.  224.) 

450.  NaplitSi  C^Y  »^^Ey<y  ^y  to  Bless,  to  regard  with  favour, 
Bit-ka  naplits  !  alu-ka  naplits  !  bless  thy  temple,  bless  thy  city  ! 
BaMlu  u  bit  Saggathu  naplits  I  bless  Babylon  and  the  temple  of 
Saggathu  ! 

Ana   bit   Tara  khadish  naplits !   bless  joyfully  the  temple  of 
Tara!     Senk.  ii,  17.     The  verb  is  written  >-^y  Jljiy  ^"{^"l  ^\ 
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in  this  passage,  and  also  in  Birs.  N.  ii,  18  and  R  52,  25  without 
variation  of  spelling.  In  Oppert's  ^^Inscription  of  Khonabad,"  L  12, 
Jli  rahi  (the  great  go^ls)  t-Lj  •"^T-^  ET  Sfl  ippaltuni  (blessed 
ine).  In  same,  1.  188,  Ilekali  satina  Assur  abu  Hi  in  nummMr 
huni-ftu  illiti  kinish  lippalis !  ^^  jj|^  '^  lippalisy  may  he 
bless  (those  i>alaces  !)  On  a  tablet  concerning  a  man  afllicted  with 
an  evil  spirit  ^^  3faj'duk  ippaiitzu,  Marduk  will  look  on  him  with 

pity":  written  ^]]  5»P  *^  *"*^TT  "^S**^"'  ^°  Assur.  p.  290 
Anaku  khwlish  apj^aiissu^  '  I  inclined  myself  to  him  with  favour ' — 
written  ^^y  jifl  ^  ^  ^j  The  change  of  ^T  for  *'^TT 
(see  hist  example)  is  rather  capricious. 
^  This  verb  naj>lits  is  a  quadriliteral,  unless  we  suppose  it  a  ntpkai 
form  from  p<rNs. 
451.  AlQIi  *^  Curse.  Agrees  exactly  with  the  Hebrew  "^"^t^ 
maledixit :  exsecratus  est. 

curse !  Michaux  st(me  col.  iv,  24  "  May  the  gods  whoL«c  names 
are  written  on  this  stone,  curse  him  with  a  curse  which  caunot  be 
removed  !  arrat  la  napsuri  firurKSH  /"  And  so  in  Tiglath  Pileeer's 
inscription  Arrati  marusta  iiritru-nii  /  may  they  curse  him  with 
jwrilous  curses  !  R.  Ki,  70'. 
4'>2.  Gufi  t^^  m  *^  ^^^^^^'  ^^  Reprehend.  Exactly  the  Heb. 
nj>3  increpuit,  objurgavit  alicjuem,  ut  jMiter  filiuni,  TOM  13  ^S^ 
•■et  increpuit  eum  jwiter  ejus'  Gen.  xxxvii,  10  (Gesenius). 

In  2  R  10,  "i-'f  is  one  of  the  old  laws  of  Assyria. 

Apihi  (if  a  master)  arda  ig^ur^ma  (shall  scold  his  servant,  and) ; 

imiut  ikIUalik  (shall  threaten  him  with  death) &c.  &c.  [he 

shall  pay  a  heavy  fine.] 

453.  Kubie.  ^^  ^  ^!t  ^'"""^^^s-  /^amtkhsu  (he  will  be 
enrage<l  with  him)  knhlf  itjahhusu  (and  will  s|)eak  curses  unto  him). 
This  is  the  Hebrew  2Ilp,  Gesenius  says:  ^*^  maledixit:  exse- 
cratus est  (Numbers  xxiii,  13)  I^Qp  "  Curse  me  them  from  thence!" 
(story  of  Baliuim). 

Another   example  :    Knhie   ar/abbi  (I  spoke  curses,  or  sharp 
words)  nuinmnn  ml  uinmn-anni  (but  no  <mo  heard).     In  these  two 
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examples  kubie  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  verb  gahha  '  to  speak,' 
and  seems  derived  from  it.  I  believe  that  huhie  meant  originally 
'  words.'  Gesenius  states,  what  is  very  important,  that  the  verb 
33p  is  the  same  as  ^ff^  which  sometimes  means  'to  curee,'  but 
sometimes  simply  '  to  speak  or  name.'  Hence  we  perceive  the 
true  connexion  of  the  Assyrian  verb  gahha  '  to  speak '  so  constantly 
used,  with  the  Hebrew,  namely  that  it  is  the  verb  '2jpl  reduced  to 
np  by  the  rejection  of  the  initial  N. 

454.  Guki  ^\  5^S^L  ^^  ^^^  monogram  ][]|^^r<~J  to  Swell  : 
perhaps  to  Burst.  This  seems  to  be  the  Heb.  ni3  or  PP^  erupit : 
prorupit :  effusus  est. 

Tarku  king  of  Ethiopia  had  captured  Memphis  which  belonged 

to   Assurbanipal.     Allahu  khanthu   (a  rapid   messenger)  as  kireh 

Nintui  Ulikr-amma  (came  to  Nineveh)  usannd  ^/aa^t  (and  told  me  the 

news).     Eli  ipsiti  aiinati  (on  account  of  these  doings)  lihhi  igug 

(my  heart  swelled)  izzarukh  kahatti  (and  my  liver  was  enraged). 
Assur.  p.  17. 

455.  ZSirikhi  to  be  enraged — to  burst  with  rage.  Heb.  TVSO 
supercrevit  (to  swell  greatly) :  effusus  est  (to  burst). 

^T  ]^y  ^H  1  ^*"^TTT  ^^^'"^^K  b®  ^^  b®  enraged  (phrase 
ou  a  tablet).  ^Y  ly  M  IJ  4^*^''ttt  izzarukh  kahatti^  my  liver 
swelled  with  rage.  Assur.  p.  17,  but  in  this  passage  Oppert 
(Egyptian  Campaigns  p.  64)  reads  ^  !!  >^TT<T  ^*^*flT 
izzarikh.  Compare  also  the  phrase  '^f^*^]!!^  yy^  tsirikJia  igahhi 
'he  will  speak  angry  words;'  and  that  in  Assur.  p.  212  Supar 
amati  anrmti  as  tsiHkhti  libbi-ya,  "  concerning  these  matters 
in  the  indignation  of  my  heart  [I  took  up  arms,  8ic.]  "    written 

j:g|y  ^yy<y  -(^>->^  ^]<  uirikhtL 

456.  KaUani,  to  Speak.  ?2t^ /ID  A  purely  Arabic  word,  used  of 
divine  speech,  ex.  gr.  kalam  Allah^  'the  word  of  God,'  which  came 
to  Jonah.     (Jonah  i,  1,  Wright's  edition). 

^yyy^  ^yy][  '^^^y<I  "^  UkalUmu  'they  spoke' 
•►^^y  ^yy][  >^^^y<y  ^y  TukalUma  'thou  spokest.'  In  Assur. 
p.  235    the  gods,  who  had  uttered  a  prophecy  in  ancient  times, 
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'"now  bpoke  it  agaiD  to  later  people"  eninna  Mkallimu  niti  arkaii. 
And  in  As^^ur.  p.  2.50  a  passage  perfectly  similar,  except  that  it  is 
in  the  .second  person,  tukaUima  *'*thoa  spokest  it  again  to  later 
peijple." 

45T.  Anakhut.  }}  •^^T  AHfff  ^T  ^^  ^^y^-  c*»m.  rcy 

afflictus  est.        In  3  R  plate  4    No.  4    Suznb   king  of   Babjlon 

S^  V  Tt  ^^^  '^^"Hfff  ^T  ''^^  anakhut,  sustained  an 
injury  [by  falling  from  his  horse].  In  Assur.  p.  239,  a  giandaon  of 
Marduk-Baladan   heard   very  bad  news,  and   iktHm  iibba-tu  (his 

heart  was  smitten)  Zppi.  ^  fy  **^T  ^^"^  *"BET  ""**  <»*<'^t"*'^ 
(he  sustained  great  afflicti(m) :  napistasu  panu9-9u  vol  iffir  (his  life 
had  no  value  in  his  sight):  ikhsukha  mitutu  (he  wished  for  death). 
He  said  to  his  swordbearer,  *•  shiv  me  with  the  sword  ! '  Then  he 
and  his  swordbearer  slew  each  other. 

The  two   spellings  of   finakJrtt   differ,  but   the  verb   St?  V 

irm  being  the  same  i<lentifies  the  word. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  word  anakhut^  it  occurs  continually  in  the 

following  phrase,  *•'  In  future  times,  when  these  buildings  shall  grow 

rdd  and  decay,  blessed  be  the  king  my  successor  who  shall  repair 

their     injuries!       (^>f    ^]<]    >-ky\    -J^    .    IgJ    *!    f 

ankhuUzun    luttish).       Or,  when   only  one  palace   is   spoken  of^ 

^  4-  i^y<y  v^.-y<y  ^  ^  jgj  ^y  y  ankhutsa  luttM. 

45H.    ^y][  >-V"y  >-y<y    Enakh,    {^'^^^)  to  be    injured:   to  Decay 

Chald.  n^y.  '^'"^  ^°^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^'  apparently  belong  to  the  same 
root :  they  generally  occur  together. 

Eiiuma  sigurratn  sh/itinn  usafharu  ennkhu^  when  these  towers 
shall  grow  old  and  decay.  — Tig.  viii,  ,52.  En  it  ma  hekal  sdfu  ilabhiru 
tnakhu^  Esar.  vi,  61  written  ^^  **^T  ^T^T*  '^^^  same 
phrase  in  Bellino  63,  but  written  innakhu  >-TJ  *"^T  ^Y<T» 

4.5J>.  Arbai  ^t^  *"*^T  ^^*  Catch  in  a  Snare.  Heb.  3,1t<  insidiatus 
est.  In  3  H  4  No.  4,  Sennacherib  goes  in  chase  of  four  large  eagles, 
among  the  mountains.  He  says  :  "  Two  of  them  ma^kanati  arba 
I  caught  with  (jiet»  ?). 

400.  Bellel,  t^  Melt  Heb.  773  fudit.  Sha  eriuanakimuhullU-sun 
ntta^  Thou,  O  Fire,  art  the  melter  of  brass  and  lead,  (tablet). 
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461.  Shallal.  t^  f"  *<>  Spoil:  subst.  XJT  ^  Spoil.  Agrees 
exactly  with  the  Heb.  ^^)if  spoliavit. 

TI  'jV  ]  Asallal  (I  will  carry  off)  the  people  of  Shushan,  <kc. 
Assur.  179.  Isallal  occurs  3  R  56,  17  V"  t^  'jV  T*"  mat  isallal^ 
he  will  plunder  the  land.  W  |  Salal^  the  spoil,  or  carrying  off, 
of  his  god  Masdia.  0pp.  Khors.  ix,  3.  These  forms  are  com- 
paratively rare  :  but  ^^  ]fclj  *"^ T  ^^^"^^  '  I  spoiled '  occurs 
very  frequently. — Sha  sarri  Elam  makkruti  islulu^  [all  the 
valuables]  "which  the  former  kings  of  Elam  had  carried  off." 
Written    t^W  J^JJ  J^JJ    islulu,    Assur.  p.  226. 

462.  Makhar,  ^^  ^^y-  Amkkur  ^I^  ^y<y  ][]yf  or  Amkhar 
J_jj^  ^^^E  '  ^  prayed ' — ex.  gr.  Assur  u  Ishtar  amkhur  I 
prayed  to  Assur  and  Ishtar.  (Assur.  p.  191).  Amkhar  sahiti 
Isktar^  I  prayed  to  the  lofty  Ishtar  (Assur.  120).  As  sat  7mcsi 
suatu  sha  amkhui^u-si  J__,^Ol  >-T<T  ^TJ_[  ^T*^  i^  ^^  nighttime  of 
that  night  in  which  I  had  prayed  to  her  (Assur.  p.  123) — Ki  sha 
ana  Assur  amkhuru^  as  I  had  prayed  to  Assur  [so  it  fell  out]. 
Assur.  p.  67. 

T  conjugation  -A>|[f-  ^^TT  yii,  ^Au  Sfl^  ^T  Irndakharunima 
they  besought  me.     Assur.  p.  81. 

463.  Labati  *^  overthrow.  Agrees  with  the  Heb.  tO^S  prajcipi- 
tavit :  pKJDceps  ruit. 

S  conjugation  Salhit^  ex.  gr.     Isriti  Elam  adi  la  hasi  usalbit^ 

I  overthrew  the  temples  of  Elam  until  none  were  left. 

464.  Lebeshi  to  Clothe.  The  same  in  Hebrew,  "tt^l^  vestivit. 
Assur.  p.  27.  Lubnltu  birmi  iilabbis-suy  '  I  clothed  him  with  scarlet 
raiment.'  Written  ^yTf^  ^TTt  ►—<  ^^^^n*  S  conjugation  AS'a/6w. 
Phill.  i,  37.  Papakha  Nabiu  sha  kireb  bit-saggathu^  sibbu-su^ 
sigarvr-su^  u  babnaku-su  khurassi  usalbis,  "The  chapel  of  Nebo 
which  is  within  the  temple  of  Saggathu,  its  gates,  its  doors  and  its 

with  gold  I  covered."    Written  ^Ifl^  ^Jf  ^][<J  ^  i:^]] 

usalbis.     This  verb  is  a  common  one. 

465.  Kalai  *^  Speak,  a  rather  doubtful  word,  suggested  by  the 
two  following  examples,  and  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  ^X)  Vox 
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*hc<li<l  not  utter  prayers.'  Zwt-i  unnini-ya^  Simi  kala-pa,  ** Receive 
my  prayera  !  Hear  my  voice  ! "  This  latter  example  I  have  con- 
i^idored  in  N(».  '^79.  The  occurrence  of  unnini  in  each  suggests 
that  ^Y  >-^T  Kaht  (voice)  and  »^y<T-^  ^^  i^ld  (he  spoke),  have 
a  common  origin. 

406.  Sunilkh,  ^^  Repeat.  Heb.  HSti^  itemvit.  Ilcnhi-ya 
8unukhuh\  "  my  repeated  prayers."     Written   ET  "J^  ^T^T  •^T<- 

4«7.  Zibu.  '^yi'^  ^B  V^*^  ^  ^>"<^  <>^  Antelope.  Heb.  "^as 
DorcaiJ.  A  tablet  mentions  ^]]'^^  ^^  V»-  ^  >^  ^JTt  '^]<] 
Zihu  sun*^ukhu  'Hwift  anteloj)es.'  The  word  stands  between  ffa 
makhe  'fine  oxen'  and  tsiejii  »^  jTj  ^"^T  (•••)  sJ^cep. 
The  epithet  given  to  the  sheep  I  do  not  know.  Offerings  to  the 
gods  are  here  ^tpoken  of.  Similar  offerings  are  mentioned  in 
Opj).  Khors.  1.  172,  whore  the  ej)ithet  surrukhi  is  given  to  another 
animal  (calle<l  ►►^  Tj  Jul)  an<l  the  Zihi  or  antelopes 
(*"TT^  ^B  ►^^  \\\\.y(''  the  ej)ithet  illuti  '  excellent,'  while 
another  animal  has  the  opitliet  ihhvti  'pretty.'  In  both  these  texts, 
it  will  bo  observe<l,  ^^r^-  fj  fifT  ^*ccurs,  I  must  leave  it  doabtfnl 
whether  it  is  an  animal  or  the  epithet  of  one. 

Mr.  Norris's  tninnlation  iA  0pp.  Khors.  1. 172,  will  be  fonnd  in 
his  dictionary  j).  'SOS.  He  thinks  the  Zihi  were  birds,  because  a 
bird  i\{  that  name  is  mentioned  in  2  H  .37,  4. 
^  The  Syriac  form  of  ^^  is  tahia  fc^^^I^,  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
ti(»ns  very  seldom  name  any  females.  One  exception  is  the  princess 
Tahtm  »-^yyy  V^*"  ^  yy  whom  Esarhad<lon  (iii,  13)  appointed  to 
be  queen  over  a  Syrian  or  Arabian  nation.  I  think  her  name 
meant  fc^^niD  Dorcas^  as  that  was  a  favourite  female  name.  Sec 
Acts  ix,  30,  "  Tahitha  which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas,'* 
(iesenius  says  :  Hebni'i  j)ariter  atque  Arabes  tanti  faciebant  dorcadis 
pulchritu<linem  ut  ei  c<»m])ararent  (juidquid  pulchrum  est  et  venas- 
tuin. 

4<^«.    Nimnii  *  Leopard.   Heb.  -^?2-  J'("'f/us.  ^  -^^flf  »^yy<|  ]f-^ 
Ximri^  leopards,  together  with   many  other  wild  animals,  in  my 
Calah  I  collected.— B.M.  44, 10. 
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^  The  spots  on  this  animal  may  be  compared  to  Eyes.  This 
affords  a  very  simple  etym  of  the  Hebrew  "^^3,  viz.  from  the 
Assyrian  Namri  in  the  sense  of  Eyes  or  Vision. 

469.  Urbarra.  ItJ  Hh  ^^IT  *  Tiger  (?).  it  is  frequently  said 
in  the  omen  tablets,  "  If  the  weather  and  seasons  are  so-and-so, 
nanthur  Urmalch  Urbarra^  Lions  and  Tigers  (?)  will  be  seen. 
3  R  61,  col.  ii,  10.     The  translation  is  conjectural. 

470.  Mlii  ^  ^yiy^  Water.  Chald.  ^"^^^  which  singular  is 
not  found  in  Hebrew,  but  only  the  plural  ^  or  ^^^,  Josephus 
gives  M(Oy  from  which  he  derives  the  name  of  Moses.  The  plural 
Mie  '  waters '  is  very  common  in  Assyrian,  but  the  singular  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  therefore  I  will  give  an  example  or  two  of 
it.     Speaking  of  the  Euphrates :    "  Mu-sha  as  ahzie  kinish  kunnu 

its   water in   the  Ocean.'*     Sometimes  it  is  written  simply 

>^{S  ex.  gr.  elisk  isaggu  rmi^  from  above  they  drank  water 
(Ch.  t^ptZ^  bibit).  Here  the  Accadian  translation  of  >^  by 
TI  V4f<  '  water  '   ideniifies  its  meaning. 

471.  Aminnai  fy  ^^^  *^II  ^^^f  (Accad.)  a  kind  of  Crown. 
Evidently  derived  from  Amia  'a  crown'  (see  No.  404).  In 
2  R  30, 19  Aminna  is  explained  by  Agu  elu  '  lofty  crown.' 

472.  Izkati.  J^yy  «^y  '^y<  Fetters.  Exactly  the  Hebrew 
ipt^  catena),  vincula,  Jerem.  xl,  1.  As  hiriti  anhar^  izkati  anbavy 
utammikhu  kati  u  shapie,  with  bonds  of  iron  and  fetters  of  iron  they 
held  their  hands  and  feet.  Assur.  p.  26  (same  words  in  p.  44). 
As  zizzi  izkati  anbar^  biriti  anbar  utammikh^  [two  chiefs]  in  strong 
fetters  of  iron  and  bonds  of  iron  he  bound.  Assur.  p.  66 ;  and 
same  words  in  Assur.  p.  113. 

473.  SigarU.  ^y  .  <y'-  ^]]]i^  "^  chains.  Probably  from 
the  Hebrew  root  "^^D  to  lock  or  close  (Levit.  xiii,  4,  to  imprison  a 
person). 

In  Assur.  p.  261,  Sigaru  askun-su^  'I  placed  chains  on  him* 
[and  threw  him  into  the  great  central  prison  of  Nineveh.] 

474.  Zulul,  t^^  ^y^  Shade.  Heb.  ^yj^  obumbrare. 
Ikhtallubu  kishti  sha  zulul^in  rapsu^  they  passed  through  forests 
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whose  shade  was  vast.  Assur.  p.  267.  Norris  p.  348,  gires  the 
form  YY  ^y^  Zfdul,  In  that  passage  I  think  it  meana  the 
shade  of  an  umbrella  of  state. 

Zidul  is  very  frequently  used  for  Uhe  roof  of  a  building/ 
which  shades  it.  E.I.H.  ix.  8.  ^^Tall  Cedars,  the  growth  of  lofty 
mountains,  I  laid  for  its  roof,  ana  zululi-tha  usatru,"     Written 

account  of  the  splendours  of  the  chapel  of  Nebo,  ^'^TY  mT  j^ 
Zalulu  occurs  several  times.  Ex.  gr.  "  The  Cedar  roof  of  the  Kwa 
(shrine  or  oracle)  I  covered  with  shining  silver,  usalbU  katpi  namri. 
Another  roof  I  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,"  &c.  &c. 

47;>.  Zubati.  •^»^yy '"J^y  »--<y<  Victims.  Heb.Zu^pQtl»<wti»: 
victima.  I  fin<l  the  following  passage  in  an  address  to  the  deity, 
asking  for  pardon  of  sins,  and  varying  the  phrase  in  different  ways. 
KUIatu-ya  maJuidati  kima  zubati  sukhut !  "  Slay  my  many  sine, 
as  if  thoy  were  victims!"  This  prayer  realizes  to  us  one  of  the 
primitive  ideas  and  objects  of  sacrifice.  In  slaying  the  victim  (the 
Sin-Offering)  the  sin  was  also  slain  or  destroyed.  So  in  Leviticus, 
chap.  1,  when  any  man  of  the  children  of  Israel  brought  a  sheep 
goat  or  bullock  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  he  first  put  his  hand 
up(m  its  head,  to  transfer  his  own  guilt  upon  the  victim,  and  after 
that  it  was  sacrificed. 

I  must  remark  that     Ey  ^y<y  '^y  sukhut  was  a  verb  proper 
to  sacrifices,  the  Hebrew  tOHtt^  mactavit  pecudem  ;  ex.  gr,  Levit.  i,  5, 
■\'Sn  tOrrCn  'and  he  shall  kill  the  bullock.' 
^    The  Accadian   translation  of  Jdma  luhiti  is  ku  kim.      Hence 

the  name  of  a  victim  in  Accadian  was  T^y  Ku.  And  the  term 
for  'a  sacrificing  priest'  was  >-JJ  1^1  Bit  Ku  *  master  of 
sacrifice,'  see  Assur.  184  and  again  p.  18G  with  ^^uu  prefixed, 
denoting  ^  an  office.' 
47C.  Zibii  •^yy  V"  ^E  Jll^  Vultures.  In  Assur.  p.  166  some 
criminals  are  put  to  death,  and  the  king  says  :  *'  I  gave  their  flesh 
to  be  oaten  by  dogs,  wolves(?)  vulture-birds  {zihi-khu):  eagle-birds 
(it-khu,  ►^^y  ^y<y  \^^)'  ^®  ^^^^  ®^  heaven  and  the  fishes 
of  the  deep.     In  2  R  37, 4  in  a  long  list  of  birds,  we  find  the  ZHm 
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>»TT'^  ^^  ^*"  explained  Kharrukhai^  which  in  Mr.  Norris's 
opinion  (Dictionary,  p.  308)  means  '  bird  of  the  desert '  I  suppose 
from  Heb.  ^H>  Arab,  p^f^  (Sch.  p.  653)  related  to  pnUi 
■^"^n>  i'^n?  &c.,  implying  desolation  from  extreme  dryness — 
bumt-up  land.     This  etym  seems  not  improbable. 

*77.  Zibi.    ^1!\*^  t^  Gifts- 

Natan  zibiy  a  giving  of  gifts  i.e,  liberality.  In  Tig.  vii,  52  and  the 
Annals  i,  25  the  King  is  praised  for  his  pious  care  of  the  temples  : 
Ipsit  kattrsu  u  Tiatan^zibisu  Hi  rabi  itihu  (or  iramu)  '  the  works  of 
his  hands  and  his  great  generosity  pleased  the  gods.* 
^  Zibi  may  come  from  a  verb  ziba  'to  give,'  which  I  find  in 
2  R  13,  37  Sipartasu  (his  money)  la  ahakilta  (not   weighed,  i.e. 

without  stint)  sha  ana  sibruti  izibu  (which  he  had  given  for ). 

And  I  think  it  occurs  also  in  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Ziha-tUa 
(giver  of  life)  an  epithet  of  the  goddess  Gula  at  Babylon. 

478.  Zariri.  }]  '^yy<T  '"yi<y  ^^^^  (•)•  This  appears  to  be  the 
Persian  Zar  '  gold,*  a  word  which  may  have  become  known  to  the 
Assyrians  in  very  ancient  times.  In  Botta  pi.  18  quater ;  pi.  152  ; 
and  elsewhere  it  is  said  :  "  I  offered  to  the  gods  hatri  of  pure  gold 
and  bright  silver,  hatri  zariri  rusd^  kasbu  ibbi."  Now,  russi  is  the 
standing e'pMhet  of 'gold,'  insomuch  that  the  Accadian  /II  ^yy^A 
is  rendered  in  Assyrian  khuraza  r^issd  (see  No.  400).  Hence  I 
think  that  the  substantive  joined  to  it  in  the  preceding  passage  of 
Botta  probably  means  '  gold.'  In  the  other  texts  in  which  zariri 
occurs  the  meaning  of  'gold'  suits  very  well.  E.I.H.  iii,  10 
(quoted  by  Norris  p.  382)  "  I  adorned  the  shrine  of  Marduk  with 
zariri  and  abni  (with  gold  and  precious  stones)."  Also,  Assur.  p.  227 
"I  captured  fine  chariots  of  various  descriptions  sha  akkitzitsin 
zariri  zakhalu,  whose  exterior  was  gilt  and  adorned  with  figures." 
Compare  E.I.H.  ix,  12  "doors,  <fcc.,  ikhitz  kaspa  khurassu^  whose 
exterior  was  silver  and  gold."  Heb.  ^J^pf  '  exterior.' 
^  It  appears  to  me,  that  in  Elam  the  Persian  words  Zar  *  gold ' 
and  Sim  'silver'  were  current,  but  that  they  were  usually 
employed  with  the  Persian  case-ending  ra  (making  Zar-ra  and 
Svmrra).     For,  when  Assurbanipal  took  Susa,  the  capital  of  Elam, 
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(Aflsnr.  p.  226)  he  carried  off  all  the  ^  pure  gold '  xariru  rtiMu,  and 
'1)right  silver'  i»rtiaru  ihhu^  of  the  Elamite  kings.     Here  igmaru 

(or  simaru)  is  written  4Xi,  ^T  \aj±  ^* 
^     If  this  is  correct,  a  further  consequence  is,  that  Zar  and  Sim  are 
very  ancient  Persian  words. 

479.  Ismarti.  <«  ^f  ^III  K  Silrer.  See  preceding  article 
for  one  example.  Another  is  found  in  KI.H.  iii,  56  in  the  account 
of  the  very  splendid  decorations  of  the  chapel  of  Nebo.  Not  only 
were  the  cedar  roofs  plated  with  silver,  but  the  very  approaches 
were  equally  splendid.  Tallakti  papakha  (the  path  to  the 
chapel)  u  malaku  hit  (and  the  way  to  the  temple)  aguri  ismari 

]}  t^^  ^:=n .  <«  t]  -n<T  ^]} "  ^*^  ^^  o^ 

silver"  ^^J  ^]]]t^  guhu  "were  paved."  y][  ^^  J^^^TT 
reads  '  aguri^*  the  i  being  borrowed  from  the  next  word  (in  qnick 
pronunciation).  Agurri  are  slabs  or  flat  plates  of  any  kind,  ex.  gr, 
of  alabaster  —  a/7wrrt  zamat  illiti.     E.I.H.  col.  iii. 

The  lajst  two  words  of  the  above  translation  "were  paved" 
require  a  particular  examination.  In  the  East  India  House  slab 
lithographed  in  the  British  Museum  series  plate  54  they  stand 
thus  (line  57)  ^1  ^111^  guhii.  But  here  Porter's  transcript, 
which  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  India  House  slab,  differs  from 
it  very  notably,  roa.ling  ]]  i^\]  >-]]<}  ^  <«  ty  >,|y<y  ti]}  , 
>^\  ^»-*^  *"^^T  ^9'^^'''^  ismari  gubuthu.  This  verb  gubuthu  I 
propose  to  render  "  they  were  paved."  Indeed,  I  think  that  we  have 
here  the  Hebrew  word  Gahhatha  '  a  pavement,'  which  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  (John  xix,  1 3)  "  He  sat  doivn  in  a  j)lace  that 
i^  cnUed  the  Pavement^  {\i0oaTpa)Tov)  but  in  the  Hebrew  Gah- 
hatha" This  irt  the  more  interesting  since  Hebrew  and  Syriao 
scholars  seem  unable  to  confirm  by  other  examples  this  interpre- 
tation of  gahhatha.  But  here  we  have  it,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
prcserve<l  in  the  Assyrian  language. 

480.  Busha.  V'*^  "^yy  Treasures.  R  63,  20,  of  a  Palace. 
"Former  kings  hushasun  in  hirhi  unakkimUy  stored  np  their 
treasures  within  it."     A  very  common  word. 

481.  GarSUi      V  •^y  health.    Treasure.     0pp.  Khors.  10, 1  87 
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[I  carried  off  his  gold  and  silver]  garsu  hehdisu  sha  nilba  la  istiy 
'  the  treasures  of  his  palace  which  had  no  number  *  [were  innume- 
rable]. This  word  is  very  common.  It  may  be  the  Persian  Gazay 
Ch.  and  Syr.  Ganza. 

482.  Risiti.      ^yy<T  '^^  ^y  *^®  ^^^^t,  or  Best.      From  Ria  or 
Risk  '  the  first.'     Heb.  tt^fc^"^, 

Bellinol.  20  and  Sen.  B.  1.  9  (see  3  R  12)  "  I  sacrificed  one  bull, 
ten  sheep,  ten  K^yK  Kumni  (some  homed  animal  (?),  probably 
deer):  twenty  t^T*-*-  (animals)  kalima  risitisu  "the  best  of 
every  kind."  I  think  these  twenty  comprise  the  preceding  ten 
sheep  and  ten  deer,  and  it  is  merely  added  that  they  were  victims 
of  especial  beauty.     Kalima '  of  every  kind '  is  a  very  common  word. 

483.  Khallul.      '^>-  ^^    to  Clothe. 

Zahi  sunuti  sha  nam  suatu  ikkru,  "  those  soldiers  who  had  dug 
that  canal "  [with  yellow  cloth  and  scarlet  dresses]  ukhallul  sunuli 
"I  clothed  them."  Written  ^]]]^  ^^  ^^  Bavian  33.  In 
R  19,  93  the  king  executes  a  Rebel  Chief.  AkuU  tzv^su  (or 
7na8ah-su\  Dur  sJia  ali  Ninua  ukhallul.  "  I  flayed  off  his  skin, 
and  with  it  clothed  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh."  This  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  same  page,  with  some  variations. 
Dr.  Hincks  first  explained  the  meaning.  In  this  second  example 
ukhallul  is  written  exactly  as  in  the  Bavian  inscription. 

"  The  Cedar  roof  of  the  chapel  of  Nebo  with  gold  I  covered," 
ukhallilu  ^^}]^  }]{  ^]KJ  ^^S:yi^y  )^\  Porter's  transcript 
of  E.I.H.  iii,  45.  The  India  House  slab  has  usalbish  "I  clothed," 
the  S  conjugation  of  "tt^^^  '  to  clothe.' 

484.  Zalukhi    to  Pour.    Chald.  nSt  fluxit;  whence  pnbt  Imhres. 

In  0pp.  Khors.  1.  131  the  king  destroys  the  enemy  :  Azlish 
unakkis  "I  cut  them  off  like  azli ;"  imat  muti  azlukha^  "and  I 
poured  upon  them  the  storm  of  death."  Written  ^V^y  Wf  yy^ 
azlukha.  Sargon  1.  29  is  very  similar.  Gimir  bakhulati-sun  azlish 
udahikhu  "  all  their  people  he  slaughtered  like  azli;'*  as  mati  nakhiri 
izlukhu  imat  muti  "  and  upon  the  hostile  lands  he  poured  a  storm  of 
death."  Here  Oppert  reads  naplish  instead  of  azlish^  and  the 
correction  as  mati  is  due  to  him.   Izlukhu  is  written  ^Y  J^|[  >^y<T' 
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The  meaning  is  fixed  by  the  somewhat  similar  paaaage  of 
Nerigl.  i,  27  quoted  by  Norris,  p.  482,  which  substitutes  for 
izlukhu  the  verb  ^^  ][][  >->f-  ^  izannu  'they  pour  down" 
which  alnioHt  always  denotes  Rain  and  Storms. 

485.  Dabakh,     to    slaughter.      Chald.     pQ-f,   but    in    Hebrew 

pQt  'niactavit  pecuilem.' 

^lyy^  ^IT  ^^T  J^  ^W  ^«^*'^'*  '^®  slaughtered;'  see 
the  preceding  article.     The  letter  ^^T  is  omitted  in  some  copies. 

486.  ShUTf  *o  set  Free,  to  Liberate.  Chald.  fc^l'^^  solvit  {ex.  gr. 
do  vinculis.  Ges,).  Dan.  iii,  25  "Lo!  I  see  four  men  loose'* 
(rntt^  soliiti).  In  R  f39,  7.  Siftutisun  (the  rest  of  theili)  who 
had  committed  no  crime,  usshnrs^tt 7i  dkhi  (I  commanded  them  to  be 
set  at  liberty).  Written  JS^T  ^-W  tisshur.  This  seems  to  be  a 
Hiphil  form  of  the  verb. 

487.  Tillukh.  ^f^f  ^TTT^  *^  Meditate.  Schindler's  Lexicon 
gives  us  the  verb  n^Jl  meaning  in  Chald.  and  Syr.  '  to  doubt  *  and 
in  Arabic  '  to  think '  or  '  meditate.' 

Old  proverb  :  As  tami  iissus^  as  must  tillukh  ;  "  Work  by  day  : 

think  by  night."  Schindler's  example  of  77711  "  moditatus  sum 
nocte"  is  very  apposite.     Psalm  77.     The  word  ussus  is  doubtful ; 

the  Accadian  renders  it  by  the  verb  gu  (reduplicated).     But  in 

another  passage    JS^T   ^m    ^«»a  is  rendered    Jj^Y   ^^\     p^*« 

or  by  the  verb  du  'to  go '  (reduplicated).    '  Activity '  seems  to  be 

me^int. 

488.  NaziO,  ^^  H"rt  ^^  Injure.  Chald.  pt2  {Aphel  in  Ezra  \Ji^T^ 
iwrtJi/y)  Lrosit,  nocuit,  damno  affecit,  («SVAiW/^r).    yi  "^TTjt  ]^T 


X^  ^  V  ^  ^^  ^^\  ^yy;  ^  ^\<\  Asakku  <Aa  mat 
inazznkhu  (or  inaziffu)  "  Dicmons  who  hurt  mankind."  For  which 
reason  the  later  Chaldeans  called  them  Mazitfi  (or  Iluriers)  see 
Schindlor  p.  1101.  p^T^  Maziq.  Diemon  noccns  hominibns :  and 
more  about  them  in  Buxtorf  p.  1*325. 

V'  -'l^<'^  sometimes  ^Y  y|  ►^T^  Main  is  \ery  often  used 
for  people — vim— mankind^  d'c.  It  is  ren<lercd  in  Accadian  by 
^TtT  ^T'  sometimes  by  ^ly y. 

Other   examples:     ^^^^    *-j^y  J    ^    j-^y      ^yyp      »-y<y 
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Libhontu  nazkhu  ^  his  heart  is  hurt.'  In  2  R  38,  34  the  king  gires 
to  the  gods  a  great  number  of  precious  stones.  He  names  nine  or 
ten  kinds,  and  then  says :  u  ahni  il^  sha  mu-su  nazqu^  written 
*"^T  ^Vv^  ^^^!^-  This,  I  think,  may  mean  "  and  other 
stones  whose  names  are  injured" — ^viz.,  in  the  record  which  the 
scribe  was  copying.  I  prefer  this  to  the  translation  given  in 
No.  60. 

^    The  Accadian  has  ^^"^  ^111-^  ^^^^  "  ^^  *^"^" 

489.  Asakku.  ]]  ^1!!?=  I^  ^  Daemon  or  Goblin.  Probably 
from  nazik  '  to  hurt,'  because  they  harmed  men  (see  last  article). 
They  were  called  in  Accadian   ^^^T  jt  Itpa. 

490.  Udukku.  ^yyy^  ][tl  I^  ^^  sometimes  merely  ^W]^  ]^ 
an  Evil  Spirit :  in  Accadian  TJTS^T  •"t^T*  '^^®  ^^^  Babylonians 
were  firm  believers  in  demoniacal  possession,  and  practised  exorcism 
or  the  casting  out  of  unclean  spirits.  A  tablet  published  some 
years  ago  by  the  British  Museum  (2  R  18)  has  not  yet  attracted 
the   attention   it   deserves.      It   says,  of  a   sick  man,  "  May  the 

goddess wife  of  the  god pani-su  ana  ashri  shanuma 

likuTiy  turn  his  face  in  another  direction,  udukku  sinu  litzir^ma^  as 
akhati  lizbcU,  that  the  evil  spirit  may  come  out  of  him,  and  be 
thrust  aside :  sidi  tuh\  lamassi  tuki^  as  zumrir^u  lu-kayan^  that 
good  spirits  and  good  powers  may  dwell  in  his  body.  2  R  18,41. 
Written  JgJ  <^  ^^];:]^  ]]  ]]  ^J{-  lu-kayan. 

491.  Kimi.      ^T^T    ^t^^    some    small    animals    good    for   food. 

It  is  said  of  certain  malignant  dscmons,  that  they  devour  men  as 
if  they  were  Kimi.      ^]  ]]   ^}^  ^  ^Jg[   ^]  ^  <Jg[  (^^  ^ 

^^  \  *'^  ^TTT^  Mdtu  ktma  kimi  igammu.  The  verb  is  the 
Chald.  gama  '  to  swallow '  t^^J,  Mdtu  is  rendered  in  Accadian  by 
^TIl  ^Y  ;    kima  kimi  by   T^T   ^  V  TY  k%i  kim;  and  igammu  by 

>-^Y^r  written  twice,  with  T<f<  added.      This  probably  means 

*  eating,'  being  composed  of  ^^I  placed  within  the  sign  >^^T^J 
Ka^  or  mouth. 

But  what  are  Kimi  ?    I  find  them  in  a  list  (apparently)  of  small 
birds  in  2  R  5,  38  with  the  Accadian  version  T^J  y^y|  Kuda 
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tLi:  we  riiT  :ri:.-li:r:  -  ilr  j  irv .  -r  ne^  i=  if  ihev  were  sparrows." 

--iT:^  ^▼^^  ^  Sy>:^  -^^  ^J^:  I    £(-r.j  la  ban  ojlAv/Hrv, 
"  llkr  &  "arili  "a-ii.  i  I  -.ifTri'L    v^T  ii '  i"iz.  iLe  l^iL  i  vf  Babvloiua.     And, 

4  •^•3.   Imat.     ^  V    '•-    ^E  E^  ^^  *  Swnn.     Appeu8  to  be 

Amoa;:'  tLrr  r^rir*:^  s^:  Tip  t'..  iriar-i  NrrL:l:=<;ar  •  palate  were  «i;^ 
uz^yir  ^rl  frz '/:•'..*. i  *h^j  l'.{ti'.\i  •:  v?:'  t'rjf  «.f  I'l/i'Tf  mvfi,  eidit  bem^ls 
of  hr'fZiz^  ver.-  Srrc*:  I-y-k:::.-.  wLicL  uj-.-n  crimizsaLs  and  enemies 
yjiTfT'l  tlowa  a  -torni  :•(  -i-?i:L.  N^rij.  L  27.  See  two  other 
example;!:  of  iLe  wori  Ai'i?  iniLe  article  Zaiukh  •to  poor.'  No. 484. 

*-^^-  NubattU.  "3^  "-^  '-EE^  a  Festiral.  2  R  32,  13. 
-^y  ^  »-v  •-vV  A^J^  the  div  ...f  ihe  festival  of  the  god 
Im.  Awl  N'^rn-  p.  -CI  'jUvte-j  ir-in  Airur.  Xub'ittti  fha  tar  i7i 
Mardak^  "the  f-riiviil  nf  the  kin;j  uf  the  ^rifL?  Marduk."  The 
word  f^cure  thrice  in  Mr.  Smith's  calenlar  p.  326-327. 

405.  AlU.  fr  ]^  K  a  City.  T;  .-E;[<T  J/i  *of  a  city.* 
TJ  •-^'VT    All '  my  cit}'.'     Aiu^^u  "his  city.* 

Xiaih  no/kin  timin  n^i-^tf^  nna  hihar  t'f/ni  rul'Hti  saJku-^ti  f 
May  Ninib,  who  laid  the  foun«lation  of  hi*  City,  pregerve  it  also 
into  far  distant  time.* !     Botta  23,  16.     Xorris  p.  31.     For  Ali-^u 

Tt  •"^1^1  I  ^^^^'  ^®^^  ^^^  ••^TT  I'  *°^  ^y^'  ^^^  **** 

•^^TT      yj   t^^*        Alutna     ntzi,     he     fled     from     his     city 

--^lyy  ^1 1  ^  v^'-y<y  ^i^yy  opp.  Khor^.  i.  41,  and  1. 114. 

4D0.    ZiggUrrat.     C<J«    »^yy  --yT'-   a  Xower. 

A.ihiir.  227.  Ziggurral  »Susan  sha  as  akhiri  zamat  Bubulaiy 
uhUty  the  tower  of  Shuhhan  which  was  built  of  slabs  of  zamat 
stono  I  destroyed.  And  in  Tig.  viii,  53  enuma  signrrata  shatina 
uBtUharu^    '  when     these     towers     shall     grow     old.'       Written 

^y\  ^V  ^^^  Tt  -ttl  /he  .pcumg  ^yy^  ^  ^-yy  tEf 

Zikurat  aUo  occurs,  bat  only  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebachadneuar, 
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see  Norris  p.  343.  In  2  R  50  lines  1 — 23  is  a  long  list  of  the 
principal  ZiggurraJtu  of  Babylonia,  commencing  with  those  of 
Suanna  (a  name  of  Babylon)  and  Borsippa. 

497.  Shalkhu.  tV  »-y<y  ^yyyj=  »  Fortress.  Perhaps  from 
the  verb  shalkhu  to  preserve ;  keep  safe ;  in  the  same  way  as 
the  chief  tower  of  a  Norman  castle  was  called  the  Keep.     This 

•  word  occurs  frequently.  In  2  R  50,  25  we  read  that  Imgur  Bel 
was  the  Dur  of  Suanna-hi  (Babylon);  and  Nibit-Bel  was  its 
Shalkhu,  The  exact  distinction  between  the  two  has  not  been 
ascertained :  both  were  fortresses. 

498.  Rish.  >-yy<y  <«  the  Head.  gen.  ^yy<y  ^y,-  Bid. 
(Of  a  sick  man)  Musi  u  urra  as  risi-su  lu-kayan^  '  day  and  night 
may  it  stand  at  his  head !'  (some  charm).  Written  >-  >"yy<y  ^T*^  T- 
This  is  varied  in  2  R  18, 49  to  as  risi-su  lizhat.  Elsewhere  to  the 
same  effect,  as  rish  amilu  '  at  the  man's  head '  >—  ^yy^y  ^^^ 
▼I  y>-  ]fc|T.       The    symbol    *pyyap   is    written  for  Bish^  and 

the  Accadian  often  has  ^yyap  ppp.y  '  for  the  head '  ex.  gr. 
2  R  18,  49.     But  the  most  usual  form  is  ^pyyjt  w^y« 

499.  Tsir.   S^Biy  5hf?  *^®  ^^^'    p^^-  ^^TT  '"IT^T  ^**^*- 

Obelisk,  1st  Epigraph,  y][  ^r^y  -,^y  f^  V  ^t  '"^I  It  Tt  • 
^^yy  >-yy<y  ^y»^  ^^^y  ^^^^^  ^^  sunai  tsirl^n^  Camels  with 
two  backs,  i.e.  two  humps  on  the  back.  3  R  4,  49  Irsa  anakhuty 
he  met  with  an  accident :  valtu  tsir  kurri  kakkarish  imkut^  from  his 
horse's  back  he  fell  to  the  earth. 
500.  KaibSiti  The  Liver  (hence  metaphorically  Anger,  Indigna- 
tion).    Also  frequently  the  Heart. 

Both  the  heart  and  the  liver  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  wrathful  passions.  Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet 
jecur.  (^Hor.)  quanta  jecur  ardeat  ira.  (Juv.)  rabie  jecur  incendente 
feruntur  (Juv.). 

Heb.  ins  kahad  jecur  (same  in  Arabic).  *7^  also  means 
^animus'  Thren.  ii.  11.  Ad  terram  effusum  est  jecur  meum 
(V723).  Hyperbolice  dictum  de  gravissimo  vulnere  jecoris,  i.e. 
animi.     Gesen. — Figuratively  for  '  my  heart  is  wounded.'     Furst. 
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This  word  occurs  rery  frequently  in  the  Assynan  writings,  but 
strange  to  say,  it  has  been  overlooked  by  all,  except  Oppert 
(Egyptian  Campaigns  p.  64).  Kahatti  (my  heart — my  liTer — my 
iudignation)  has,  wherever  it  occurs,  been  mistaken  for  KabiUi 
(great  or  numerous),  of  course  to  the  great  injury  of  the  sense, 
which  can  be  cleared  up  materially  in  perhaps  fifty  instances  by 
restoring  the  true  translation. 

Yet  the  Assyriaus  have  been  very  careful  to  distingoish  the 
two  words,  for  they  always  write  ^-^THf  >--<  >^T<  ^obeUti  (the 
heart)  with  the  sign  >-<  bat^  but  ^^^mf  ^TTTT  *^T^  KabiUi 
(numerous)  with  the  sign  ^TYTT  W^- 

I  will  give  a  good  many  examples  of  the  word,  in  order  to 
justify  the  foregoiug  remarks. 

I.  ►-^tl  ^^  *^T^  '^^  *^®  Heart  or  Liver,  i.e,  wrath :  indig- 
nation. Assur.  p.  17.  Eli  ipsiti  annati  litbi  iguff^ma^  iuarukk 
kabattiy  ^  about  these  doings  my  heart  swelled,  my  liver  was 
enraged.'  This  is  a  favorite  phrase  in  the  Assyrian  writings, 
recurring  in  Assur.  pages  30  and  38 ;  and  twice  in  the  broken 
cylinder  of  Esarhaddon  (3  B  15  col.  i,  2  and  col.  ii,  13). 

II.  Nukh  kahatti  is  a  frequent  phrase.     Placere  cordi  alicujus. 

Placare   iram  alicujus.      Heb.    )T)«   quiescerc,  to  be  calm,  also 

quiesccre  fecit,  tranquillavit  (Gesen.)  to  calm  the  feelings  of  another. 

)D3  answers  both  to  jy^cicare  nnd  pfacere.    Examples.  In  Assur.  121 

the  king  prays  to  Ishtar  :  "  O  goddess  who  in  the  presence  of  thy 

father  always  speakcst  good  of  me,  so  as  to  gladden  the  mind  of 

Assur,  and  please  the  heart  of  Marduk  " Here  observe 

the  parallelism 

Suthup  libhi  Assur 

Nukkhi  kahatti  Marduk 
The    original  text  is   ^  ^^T*^  -^       '"^tl   *^  *^T^ 

In  Assur.  223  the  king  ravages  the  land  of  Elam.  "  I  destroyed 
their  cities :  I  made  an  end  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  them :  I 
broke  their  gods  to  pieces  {usaJbhir  ili-sun)  and  by  so  doing  I 
calmed    the    anger    of    the    Lord    of    Lords   (Assur).      Written 
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>-TT  >-TT  tisapdkh  kabatti  bit  hili.  Usapsikh  '  cessare  feci '  from 
pDD  cessavit :  quievit :  (Schindler).  Usapsikh  kahatti  '  cessare 
feci  iram.' 

The  two  next  examples  should  be  compared  together,  because 
they  illustrate  one  another.  In  Assur.  105  Urtaki  king  of  Elam 
and  his  chief  counsellor  come  to  an  evil  end.  "  Lihhi  Assur  aggu 
(the  heart  of  Assur  vengeful)  vol  inuhh  s-unuti  (did  not  let  them 
rest)  vol  ipsuhh  sunuti  (gave  them  no  repose).  Kahatti  Isktar 
(the  wrath  of  Ishtar)  the  years  of  his  reign  ended.  The  throne  of 
Elam  passed  to  another."  Here  T^JJ  ^^^J^yYYY  ^P^'^  ^®  ^'^™ 
the  same  verb  pOD  just  mentioned.  In  Assur.  p.  108  there  is 
another  account  of  the  same  event.  ^^  Lihhi  (the  hearts)  Ui  rahi 
hUir-ya  (of  the  great  gods  my  lords)  vol  inukh,  vol  ipsvJch  (did  not 
let  him  rest)  ^  ^]]  >-i::]]  ^i::]]  ^  ^t-^  ^  ^T< 
>-T[  >^Y<  T  ^^  Sezuzu  kahatti  hiltisun^  the  fiery  anger  of 
their  divinities  [destroyed  his  reign  and  ended  his  years.  The 
throne  of  Elam  passed  to  another  "]. 

The  adjective  ^  ^YI  ^^^TT  *"^TT  f^^^^^  '  fiery '  (usually 
written  "^  ^Tl  ^>^YT  ^►-|T)  from  the  verb  pl}^  comhussit  in 
the  S  conjugation,  is  elsewhere  an  epithet  of  lightning,  thunderbolts, 
&c. 

The  next  example  is  very  different.  It  seems  to  be  some  advice 
to  the  students.  I  take  it  from  the  photograph  of  tablet  143  (or 
112  a).  Aggu  lihha^kun  linukha!  may  it  calm  the  anger  of  your 
minds !    lippashra   kahatta-kuriy    may    it   reconcile    your  hearts ! 

Written  jjt  jfz  ^  0-yy .  --H  -<  s^rn .  m  ^ 

Lippashra  is  the  optative  mood  of  the  Rabbinic  verb  *)\i^  to 
pacify  or  reconcile,  see  Sch.  1498.  Observe  how  constantly  the  "*" 
words  Lih  (the  mind)  and  Kahat  (the  heart)  accompany  each 
other.  So  also  in  the  Vocabulary  (2  R  36,  53)  ^^^  -^>-  Libhu^ 
and  >-^T>-T  >-<  ^^T^  KahcUtu  stand  next  but  one  to  each  other. 
III.  Kahat  often  means  the  Heart,  viewed  as  the  seat  of  Intel- 
ligence. Bellino  1.  42  "  Then  I  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  by 
command  of  the  Gods,  to   complete  this   great  work   in  uzni-ya 
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ib»i-may  kahatti  vplamrma,  resolved  in  my  mind,  and  bronght  my 
heart  to  it." — More  fully  given  in  the  Bull  inscriptions  3  R  13,  22. 
B.M.    41,  25.    B.M.  60,  27  where  among  other  things,  he  says 

kabattir-ya  (in  the  skilfulness  of  my  heart)  I  made  figures  of  bronze, 
and  finished  them  artistically." — Mirish  comes  I  think  from  the  root 
Jpn  solers,  astutus  (Schindler  p.  600). 

IV.  Prayers  for  the  king  are  very  frequent.  Thus  in  2  R  36,  24 
As  khiga  dri^  kkut  lihhi^  nnmar  kahatti.,  salmishy  &c.  "  with  sound 
limbs,  cheerful  mind,  and  bright  hearty  may  he  walk  in  perfection 
before  thee ! "  Observe,  the  three  adjectives  stand  before  their 
substantives. 

In  £sar  vi,  55  the  sacred  stone  bulls  and  lions  are  called  ^  the 
guardians  of  my  royal  treasures,  and  the  gladdcners  of  my  hearty 
mukluulu  kahatti-ya.     The  same  text  is  found  in  3  R  16  col.  vi,  12. 

V.  The  form  T^T  >-<  Kuhat  occurs  in  Assur.  p.  153,  where  the 
king  says  the  gods  have  adorned  hibatsu  'his  heart'  in  hitti  u 
misari  '  with  good  faith  and  justice.'  Therefore  he  received  without 
suspicion  the  ambassadors  of  his  faitlilcss  brother  and  loaded  them 
with  honours. 

VI.  The  form  Gahat  occurs  in  Assur.  p.  118,  in  the  account  of 
the  illness  of  Tiumman  inflicted  on  him  by  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
"  His  lips  were  swollen,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  and  ^TTY^^  ^^^^T  YVrf^ 
gahat-zu  (his  liver)  issakin  as  Ubbi-sha  (was  inflamed  in  its  interior). 

^  On  the  other  hand  the  adjective  >-^V-T  ^YTTY  ^^BY  kabittu 
(nmch  :  many :  numerous)  always  requires  to  be  preceded  by  a 
substantive.  It  is  generally  written  with  the  syllable  ^YYYY  Bity 
sometimes  though  rarely  with  ^^  t^jAY  Bir-ity  but  never  with 
►^  Bat.  Example:  Shallatu  kabiUu  (-t^y  ^TTIT  ^E^T) 
a7ia  kireb  Assur-ki  ashlula  "much  plunder  to  Assyria  I  carried 
away,"  Botta  147,  12. 

^  I  turn  now  to  the  verb  Kabat  or  Kabady  to  have  in  the  heart :  to 
plot  or  meditate  :  of  which  I  will  give  several  examples  : — 

1.  0pp.  Khors.  1.  112  ''The  king  of  Commagcne,  a  Syrian 
heretic,  not  worshipping  the  gods,  kapidu  sinieti  (plotting  rebellion) 
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dabibu  zalulti  (meditating  treason).     Written  >-^V-T  "^T^-  £^ 
Kapidu, 

2.  Assur.  164  "The  people  who  had  plotted  (i«a^7>tc?w)  along 
with  my  rebeUious  brother/'    Written  ti\\\t^  '^^TT^  '^T""  ^^' 

3.  Assur.  156  Ikbut  limuty  he  devised  evil.     *"T<y<^  ^^  '^T- 

4.  Same      page,      Ikbudu      limvMu^      they      devised      evil 

But  when  the  verb  kahat  is  joined  to  lihha  as  in  the  phrase 
ikbud  libborSUy  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to  translate  '*he 
devised  in  his  heart "  or  "  he  hardened  his  heart "  i.€.y  "  obstinately 
resolved"  (not  to  pay  tribute,  or  the  like).  This  would  be  the 
Hebrew  "Q3  gravis,  obduratus,  as  in  Exodus  ix,  7  nSHD  !1  v  ^Tjy 
*  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened.'  It  is  to  be  observed  however 
that  Hebraists  refer  *7^^  jecur  and  T^^  gravis  to  the  same  root. 
The  Assyrian  usage  confirms  this,  for  it  seems  to  intermix  the 
meanings. 

501.  ISSU.     <«  JT  New. 

We  read  in  F  25  of  R  plate  7  Ska  hit-zu  lahiru  inakJcaru^  issu 
.  iJbannily  "those  who  had  pulled  down  their  old  houses  and  bnilt 
new  ones."  In  2  R  46,  11  there  is  mention  of  a  ship  which  is  >-< 
or  old^  and  of  one  which  is  J_^^^Y  or  new.  The  Assyrian  trans- 
lation of  these  terms  is  ►^Y  4^^^^  ^^T^  lahirtu  '  old '  and 
^^^  "^  t:^'^  issitu  '  new.' 

502.  IsSUti     ^^^    ^T  *^T<  Newness.     A  word  of  very  frequent 
occurrence. 

Bellino  1.  20.  Nagu  suatu  ana  i^suti  azhat^ '  that  city  I  built  again.' 

503.  Issish.     ^Iy  ^^^    ^T*"  ^!T    ^^^^y-     occurs    very    fre- 
quently. 

Phill.  ii,  41.     The  temple  of  Tara  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  my 

lords  newly   I    built    {issish    ehus).      The   Sun   and    Moon    are 

-Hf- ;^r .  <T>;  & . -Hf- TUf 

This  adverb  is  also  spelt  ^^^  ^^JS^^  ex.  gr.  Assipar(J)  ramanir- 
8U  issish  ibannu  "  he  built  it  newly,  according  to  his  own  plan  (?)  " 
where  issish  is  rendered  in  Accadian  by  ^^A^^Y 
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I  do  n^A  tkink  it  ha^  h^n  obe^rred  br  sndentA.  that,  adv«ifc««E« 

f<.rai^i  La.  :l^  A'?<a.iiac  .anr^iaje  bj  ai-iinz  ^^    Of  tkb  I  hAve 

.y>4.  Bilnt.  "^  ^^f ^  LorLhip-  S-^fTrreizntT.'  ^Aa  6«riif  ^initr  ■ 
Alkad  TamniKtLi  rttirrn^  vho  ibe  zoTerament  of  Siuur  mad  Akkad 
ba<i  tcrn^i  v>  Lim.'-rlf.  S^n.  T.  i^.  3^.  I  id^e  thu  exmmple  on 
affco*:::!  of  :c:r  ^iii^-Tial  ?peli:n^.  N orris  (-iicLK.  pu  147  L  5)  fizst 
p»ic:«<l  ••ui  thai  ^^f^  ba.?  Z*^'  for  ooe  'jf  its  Talaek  See  mnoclier 
prrjT^f  of  lb*:  ^mii  in  tbe  n^xt  article  Z^irf. 

.7^15.  lint.  ^£  ^^f  ^  Wvinitv.  Th«?  word  u  Terr  cobbob  bat  I 
bare  odI V  once  met  wirb  it  tbii=  wriiien-  Ilwt-ia  *  thj  dmmKj.' 
Tbe  Accadian  ver»i'n  a;^rre#^- 

506.  PadL  it  <^rib  Sc^ptn?  ^*f-?  No.  435  >.  Aa  tbu  is  aa 
imprjrtant  vord  I  will  ^re  another  example,  taken  from  one  of  die 

tablet-.     "  O  Fatber.  creator  of  «:'>is  an*!  men Pmrhiiinrr 

of  mv  Sovereign tv  \     Giver  of  mv  -^epire  I " 

Tlie   on^nnal    ba.-    X^jb**    ^-irr-ifL    ivitnn  pvli    (>"-^T    5^< 
{Jt  ^  y^jh-j'     Tbe  £nal  t  L-  tbe  pM*noaxu  for  the  Accadian  Teiskm 
add-  mu  (mj)  in  botb  inrtance^. 

Tbe  j-jieilinjf  jji  ti^V  /*a'/'3  Ls  al?o  fuontL  ^.r.  <7r.  ^  Tlie  gods 
of  beaven  and  eartb  exalteti  bia  sceptre  over  tbe  races  of  men," 
ffhura^ifli  j/ada-^a  ilkiuat  nin,     (Obaerre  tbe  prepoeition  IL  written 

oOT.  KakkU.  ^  Sword  (fe^  Xo.  416).  I  will  add  some  more 
example**  of  tbi*  wonl.  It  i*  written  »^V-^  >-y^Y^  ][^T  in  the 
Babylonian  in.-cription.--. 

1 .  Xeri^rliMar  1.  1 3  *•  Xebo  gave  bim   tbe  sceptre  of  justice, 

and  tbe  goil  ( )  fjahuru  Hi  (L'reatest  of  the  god:<)  iddimm-§u 

kakkn-itu  (trvkvn  bim  bis  &wi»r»l;." 

2.  E.  I.  H.  iv,  .jO.     I  built  a  temple  to  tbe  god  ( )  who  is 

tbe  breaker  of  tbe  ^wonl  of  mv  onemie.?  murnhbir  kakku  nnkiri-ya. 

But  it  i.-  writt<*n  JJH  ^^T  in  Assyrian  in^riptions. 

1.  2  R  Ifi,  Knkku  $ha  huhikkti  miiammi-fw  ^his  sword  of  awfol 
brigbtne-ss '  remlered  in  Accadian  bv  ^T  T^T  immini  anu 

2.  Same  plate  L  63,  the  Accadian  ^f^T    ,^     ^JL  »  /"¥ 
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is  tmnslated  :^  1^  . -Til  5=^  .  V  . -*f  TJ  dl 
Kakku  hdbtu  ska  Anu  '  the  great  sword  of  Anu.'  There  is  another 
example  in  same  plate  1.  61. 

508.  Maskanati.  Hh  ^^^Idf  '"^T  V^T  ^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^  *^ 

libhisu  maskanati  arha^  'two  of  them  {eagles)  I  caught  alive  in 
Nets.'  3  R  4  No.  4  1.  40.  I  think  this  may  be  the  same  as  the 
Heb.  maskat  r\2U0  a-  Web,  from  "^M  plexuit,  texuit :  '  to  weave  a 
web,  or  net.'     The  word  is  found  in  Judges  xvi,  13  (story  of  Samson). 

509.  *"^|T  a  City.  This  is  the  most  usual  sign  for  'City.'  It  was 
sometimes  pronounced  Ar  (Heb.  ^"rj  urbs,  oppidum),  but  more 
often  Alu :  a  word  peculiar  to  the  Assyrians  {see  No.  495).  In 
consequence  of  this,  it  has  a  double  value  when  used  as  a  mere 
phonetic  syllable.  It  generally  sounds  Ar^  of  which  many  examples 
occur,  but  sometimes,  though  much  more  rarely,  it  sounds  Ala. 
Compare  Assur.  p.  61  with  p.  69.  The  land  of  Tabal  is  written  in 
one  ^Z  Yy  >-^Y  Tapala^  in  the  other  ^i  >"^TY,  showing  that 
^►YY  ^^^  familiarly  pronounced  YJ  >^^Y  Ala. 

Alussu  (his  city).  Ituru  alussun,  (the  gods)  returned  to  their 
cities.  0pp.  Khors. 
T|  Norris  p.  554  and  p.  577  thinks  the  plural  is  alan^  in  which  I 
agree  with  him,  for  I  find  alani  in  the  photograph  of  tablet  133. 
Speaking  of  fine  marbles,  alabaster,  &c.  YI  ^^Y  Yr  Syy 
^^  -jV  y^  T  ^A  >^Y<  Alani  isallal  sunuti  "  he  will  plunder 
them  from  the  cities."  Here  alani  is  rendered  >-JlYY  which  proves 
the  meaning.  For  isallal^  spelt  in  the  same  manner,  see  the  art. 
shallal^  No.  461.  The  barbarous  custom  of  pulling  down  fine 
buildings  in  order  to  build  new  ones  is  here  alluded  to. 

YI  >-^Y  *^>Y-   Alan  (Cities)  in  E.  I.  H.  vii,  31  Aramu  hana 
aian-sun  "  I  raised  high  the  building  of  their  cities." 

510.  Salinii     Peace.     A  remarkable  spelling  of  this  word  is  found 

on  the  Omen  tablet  3  R  59,  47.    "  If  the  Sun  and  Moon,  &c.  &c 

there  will  be  Peace  among  nations  "  ^^  ^J*-  ^  ^  <«     ^  >--<Y< 
Salim  hissati. 

Ml.    Sadirati.     4i  <l5f=  ^::yT  T?  -^y  Hunters  Nets.    From 
the  Heb.  TlS  ^^  \i\ixii  (wild  animals)  :  to  lay  nets  for  (birds  and 
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fishes)  whence  "p^  venatio :  Tenator.     "  Great  nnmbeiB  of  wild 
animals  he  caujcrht  in  nets,  or  hunter's  toils,"  as  sadirati  vtimmikL, 

R  28,  20. 

512.  Urbarrai  {^^'^^  ^^'  469).  That  tWs  was  some  great  wUd 
beast  is  evident  from  R  28,  25  where  a  very  early  monardi, 
Ashurakhhal,  pursues  it  in  the  chase.  If  not  a  tiger  I  think  it  is  a 
panther  or  great  leoparcL  In  2  R  49,  41  the  constellations  Urmakk 
and  Urharra  stand  next  each  other. 

513.  Gubbani.  tV^  t^^  ^^]  ]}  5^^  Lakes,  Pools,  or  Ponds. 
Heb.  ^^  palus,  piscina,  cistema. 

As  eli  guhhani  sha  mie  attadi  usmanni^  '^  over  against  poolB  of 

water  I  pitched  my  camp."     (Tliis  was  preparatory  to  crossing  an 

arid  desert).     Assur.  p.  269. 

514.  IsirtUi  ^B  *^K^  *"^^T  Straight.  Hebrew  ^"QJ^  rectus. 
Assur.  235  Kharran  isirtu  nllus  libbi  tazhata  ana  Bit-Anna^  "  she 
tof>k  the  straight  road  to  the  temple  of  Anna,  with  a  joyful  heart." 

515.  Makhirii  ^f  -<^  '^IT^T  commerce.  Agrees  exactly  with 
the  Hebrew  *Sm  t^  ^>uy  or  sell. 

Assur.  275  "  They  sold  a  camel  for  half  a  shekel  of  silver  in  the 
street  of  Commerce  (or  of  the   Merchants)"    >—    JL    J^TT^f 

kaspi  isammu  as  hah  mahhiri.     And  a  few  lines  after,  imdxinakharu 
gammali  u  amilutu  '  they  bartered  camels  and  men '  [prisoners  of 

war].     Imdanalharu   4:^4f  ^TT  *^^T  tK  ^TT   is  the  Tan 
conjugation  of  the  verb  Makhar  to  barter. 

But  the  verb  Makliar  to  receive,  or  store  np,  has  also  the  same 
tense,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example.  Bellino  1.  39. 
"  Former  kings  built  a  treasure-house  at  Nineveh,  and  every  year 
without  fail  their  tributes,  received  from  the  four  regions,  they 
stored  up  within  it,"  imdaimkharu  kireb^u. 
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Vorbemerkung. 


Von  den  in  den  fruheren  Abdrucken  dieses  Verzeichnisscs 
aufgefuhrten  Artikeln  ist  eine  grossere  Zahl  zum  Theil  seit  langerer 
Zeit  vergriffen.  Da  dieselben  von  Zeit  zu  Zeit  immer  noch  be- 
gehrt  werden,  ein  Neudruck  derselben  aber  theils  nicht  in  der 
Absicht  der  Herren  Verfasser  liegt,  theils  aus  andern  Grunden 
unthunlich  ist,  so  halten  wir  es  fiir  zweckmassig  dieselben  hier 
aufzufuhren : 

Bopp,   Diluvium.  Klaproth,  Uiguren. 

Bopp,  Celtische  Sprachen.  Lachmann,  Ueber  die  Nibelungen. 

Bopp,  Kaukasische  Glieder.  Movers,  PhonizischeA  Altertbum.  II. 

Bopp,  Sprache  der  alteu  Prcufsen.  Pauli,   Benennung  der  Korpertheile. 

Bopp,   SUndfluth.  Indische  Studien.    III.  Band. 

Brahma-Vaivarti  Purani  specimen.  H.  Steinthal,   Sprachw.  Abhandlungen. 

Buschmaun,  Ueber  den  Naturlaut.  II,  Steinthal,  Cbarakteristik. 

Grimm,  Ueber  Frauennamen.\  II.   Steinthal,  Classification. 

Grimm,  Ueber  den  Liebesgott.  H.  Steinthal,  Entwicklung  d.  Schrift. 

Grimm,  Ueber  die  Namen  des  Donners.  II.  Steinthal,   Grammatik,  Logik  u.  Ps. 

Heyse,  System  d.  Sprachwissenschaft.  H.  Steinthal,   De  pronomine  relativo. 

W.  v.  Humboldt,  Dualis.  H.  Steinthal,  Ursprung  d.  Sprache. 

W.  V.  Humboldt,  Kawisprache  I.  Urvasia,  fabula  Calidasi. 

W.  V.  Humboldt,  Verschiedenheit.  Zeitschriflf.vergl.Sprachf.Bd.il — VII. 

"Wir  erlauben  uns  ferner  auf  die  beiden  dem  Verzeichniss  an- 
gehangten  Ankiindigungen ,  sowie  auf  die  erheblich  ermSssigten 
Preise  folgender  Artikel  hinzuweisen: 

Aufrecht  und  Kirchhoff,   Umbrische  Lepsius,  Zwei  sprachw.  Abhandlungen. 

Denkmttler.  Lieder,  Altfranzosische. 

Bielenstein,  Lettische  Grammatik.  M&tzner,  Syntax  der  neufranz.  Sprache. 

Bopp,  Accentuationssystera.  Peire  Vidals  Lieder. 

Bopp,  Verwandtschaft  Pistis  Sophia  ed.  A.  Petermann. 

Brugsch,   Inscriptio  Rosettana.  Schwartze,  Koptische  Grammatik. 

Du  Bois-Reymond,  Kadmus.  Volkslieder,  Littauische. 

Humboldt,   Prilfung  der  Urbewohner.  Weiss,  Ij^ostttmgeschichte. 

Ibn  Akils  Alfijah.  Yajnavalkya's  Gesetzbuch. 

K8hiti9avan9avalicharitam.  Yajurveda,  The  white,  ed.  by  A.Weber. 

Die  ermassigten  Preise  gelten  nur  soweit  der  dazu  bestimmte 
Vorrath  reicht,  sind  also  jederzeit  widerruflich. 

Die  Verlagshandlong. 
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Erste  Abtheilung. 

Sprachforschong. 

Allgemeine  Sprachwissenschaft. 
%  SUxntlfal,  <?lbrt^  btr  3prad|tot|ftnf(t)aft 

Erster  Theil:  Die  Sprache  im  Allgemeinen.  1871. 
gr.  8.  geh.  2  Thlr.  20  Sgr.  Auch  unter  dem  Titel: 
SinUitung  in  Me  |9ri)d)ologie  unb  3prad)n)t|[enfd)aft. 

Der  Verfasser  betrachtet  seine  Einleitang  als  Erneuening  and  Er- 
weitemng  seines  seit  langerer  Zeit  vergriffenen  Werkes  „  Grammatik ,  Lo- 
gik  and  Psychologie**.  Hauptsachiich  ist  hier  der  Abschnitt  desselben, 
der  dort  den  eigentlichen  Schwerpunkt  des  Ganzen  bildet,  nicht  bios  bei- 
nahe  nm  das  Doppelte  erweitert,  sondern  aach  durch  die  Gnindziige  einer 
psychologischen  Mechanik  begriindet  worden.  Die  positive  Darlegang  des 
Verhaltnisses  der  Logik  zur  Grammatik  konnte  hier  noch  nicht  gegeben 
warden,  denn  sie  setzt  eine  genauere  Darstellung  der  Grammatik  voraus. 
Die  folgenden  Abschnitte  des  fruheren  Werkes:  »Die  Grammatik",  ihre 
vPrincipien*  and  Hauptpankte",  endlich  „die  Verschiedenheit  der  Sprachen* 
bilden  den  Gegenstand  des  zweiten  Theiles  der  allgemeinen  Sprachwissen- 
schaft  Die  neue  Bearbeitung  dieses  Theiles,  der  bisher  durch  die  Cha- 
rakteristik  der  haupts'achlichsten  Typen  des  Sprachbaues  vertreten  war,  soil 
in  Ewei  oder  drei  Band  en  zunachst  die  Sprachstamme  ethnologisch  cha- 
rakterisiren,  besonders  aber  den  indogermanischen  Typus  ausfiihrlich  dar- 
stellen  und  dann  die  Geschichte  der  Sprachen,  besonders  des  Griechischen, 
Lateinischen  and  Dentschen  enthalten. 


drimm  (^ttcob),  TJeber  den  Ursprung  der  Sprache. 
AuB  den  Abhandlungen  der  koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaflen  vom  Jahre  1851.  Sechste  Auflage.  1866.  8. 
geh.     10  Sgr.  

3tUfd)rift  fur  lB5lktxpfr)t!l)oloQxt  unb  3prad|n)tlftnf(t)aft. 

Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  M.  Lazarus  und  Prof.  Dr.  J7. 

Steinthal     Erster  bis  siebenter  Band  (1859  bis  1872).    gr.  8. 

Preis  des  Bandes  von  4  Heften  (von  ca.  8  Bogen)  3  Thlr. 

Die  Aufgabe ,  wclche  sich  diese  Zeitschrift  gestcUt  hat,  ist  im  All- 
gemeinen :  eine  Erkenntniss  des  Volksgcistes  zu  bereiten,  wie  die  bisherige 
Psychologie  eine  des  individuellen  Geistes  erstrebte.  Es  soil  die  Geschichte 
der  Menschheit,  der  einzelnen  Volker  und  ihrer  Bestrebungen ,  nicht  nnr 
all  Thatsache  kennen  gelernt,  sondern  anch  nach  ihren  innersten  Griinden 


bcgrifTcn  werden.  Dcmnach  kann  alles,  was  im  Verlauf  der  Geschichte 
als  Saat  odcr  Frucht,  als  Bcdingung  oder  Erfolg  des  uffentlichen  Greiatea- 
lebcns  sich  dnihtellt,  Gcgcnstand  des  Betrachtiing  dici>er  Zcitschrift  werden, 
allc  Alton  vuii  Strcbnn^ron  iind  Leistungcn  der  Culturlehens  bis  hinauf  za 
den  Idcon,  wclchc  den  Genius  einer  Nation  erfullen  und  bewegen. 

Die  Spraehe  ist  diejcnigo  Krscbeinung  im  Leben  eines  Volkageiatea, 
iiber  wekhe  un%i  die  ThiitsncFicn  am  vollkumnicnsten  vorliegen,  und  ana 
der  mannigfaltigc  L-ehtstrablen  auf.  andcre  (^ebiete  deaselben  geworfen 
werden.  Die  Spnicliwissenschart,  wie  sic  hicr  bearbcitet  werden  soil,  ver- 
schieden  von  Pliilologie  und  rein  empirischer  Linguistik,  hat  auf  dem  We^ 
der  exActcn  Forsehung  vornehmlich  die  psjchologischen  Gesetee  xn  be- 
griinden,  nueh  welchen  die  Idee  der  Spruche  sich  im  Menschen  verwirk- 
licht.  Die  Zeitschriit  wird  von  iibersichtlichen  Darstcllungen  eigenthfim- 
licher  S])raehbildungcn,  Charakteristikcn  der  verschicdencn  Sprachataniine 
oder  einzelner  Sprachen  oder  auch  besonderer  Gruppen  von  Fonnen,  wie 
z.  B.  Verbal -Formen  ausgchend,  zu  nllgcmeinen  sprachwissenschaftlichen 
Auf^utzcn  Ubergehen,  in  welchen  dnreh  Thatbachen  aus  den  verschiedenen 
Spraehen  psycliologische  Gesetzc  entweder  gewonnen  odor  anterstUUt 
werden. 

Kin  Verzeichniss  der  selbstUndigen  und  grosseren  Arbciten  in  den  biahcr 
erschicncnen  Biinden  Hndct  sich  h>.  «^3  d.  V.  Neu  eintretonden  Abonnenten 
wird  bei  Abnalinic  der  ersten  scclis  Bundc  eine  Preiscrmiissigung  gewahrt. 
s.  cbendaselbst. 

Ou  ?3oi8-tln)monb  (£  ;^.),  Kadmus  oder  allgemeine  Al- 
phabctik  vom  physikalischcn  oder  physiologischen  und  gra- 
phischen  Standpunkt.     18G2.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Krraassigter  Preis:    1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 


fepfius,  (11),  Zwei  sprachvergleichende  Abhandlungen : 

1)  Teber  die  Anordnuni<  und  Verwandtachaft  des  Se- 
mitischcn,  Iiidischcn,  AethiopisclicQ,  Alt-Persischen  und 
Alt  Aegyptischen  Alphabets. 

2)  Leber  den  Uraprung  und  die  Verwandtschaft  der 
ZahlwortiT  in  der  Indogermanischen,  Semitischen  und  Kop- 
tischen  Spraehe.     1837.     gr.  8.     geh.     1  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis :    20  Sgr. 


CSeislfr  ((5.)^  He  literaturao  phoneticao  origine  atque 
indole  disseruit  tabulis  literas  vcterum  Semitarum,  Indorum, 
Graecorum,  Italorum,  Himjaritarum,  Normannorum,  Anglo- 
saxonum,  Ulfilae.  scripturam  cuneatam  Iranicam  exhibeotibua 
ilhistravit.  Editio  altera  emendatior.  1857.  gr.  4.  Mit 
2  lithogr.  Tafeln  in  fol.     geh.     20  Sgr. 


Tjumbolbt  (W.  II.),  Ueber  die  Verwandtschaft  der  Orts- 
adverbien  mit  dem  Pronomen  in  einigen  Sprachen.  1830. 
gr.  4.    10  Sgr. 


SobUr  (Dr.  yubioig,  Professor  an  der  Hochschule  zu  Bern), 
Ueber  die  Wortzusammensetzung,  mit  einem  Anhang  liber 
die  verstarkenden  Zusammensetzungen.  Ein  Beitrag  zur 
philosophischen  und  vergleichenden  Sprachwissenschaft.  1868. 
gr.  8.     geh.    1  Thlr. 


Saiiskritische  Sprachen. 


Im  Allgemeinen. 
3Frttnj  Popp^  l^ergUidjenbe  (Sramnttttik 

des  Sanskrit,  Send,  Armenischeu,  Griechischen,  Lateinischen, 
Litauischen,  Altslavischen,  Gothischen  und  Deutschen.  Dritte 
ganzlich  umgearbeitete  Ausgabe.  Band  1—  III.  1869 — 1871. 
gr.  8.     geh.     15  Thlr. 

Die  „Vergleichende  Grammatik",  das  Endergebniss  der  vielseitigen 
Forschungen  des  Verfassers ,  hat  vor  alien  iibrigcn  Werken  desselben 
der  Sprachvergleichung  einen  festen  Grund  und  Boden  gcschaffen.  Der 
Zweck  der  darin  gefiihrten  Untersuchungen  ist  ein  doppelter.  Wenn 
einerseits  nachgewiesen  wird,  dass  die  indogermanischen  iSpracben  in  den 
▼on  ihnen  aiisgebildeten  Sprachformen  entweder  eine  vollkommene  Iden- 
titat  zcigen  oder  zur  Darstellung  dersclhen  sich  verwandter  Mittel  be- 
dienen,  ist  andererseits  das  unablassigc  Streben  des  Verfassers  darauf 
gerichtet,  der  Entstehung  und  Bedeutung  dieser  Sprachformen  anf  die 
Spur  zu  kommen  und  so  den  Organismus  des  Sprachkorpers  zu  erkennen. 
Dient  die  crstere  dieser  engverkniipften  Richtungen  vorziiglich  dazu,  die 
Geschichtc  der  Spracho  aufzuhellen,  so  sucht  die  andere  das  Wesen  der- 
selben  zu  ergriinden,  d.  h.  in  der  Ictztcn  Instanz  den  Schleier  zu  liiften, 
welcher  das  Verhaltniss  zwischen  dem  Gedanken  und  dem  lautlichen  Aus- 
druck  desselben  bedeckt  halt.  — 

Der  Druck  der  neuen  (dritten)  Auflage  wnrde  noch  unter  den 
Augen  des  verewigten  Verfassers  begonnen  und  von  einem  Schiiler  des- 
selben iiberwacht.  Nach  dem  Hinscheiden  des  Verfassers  hat  Herr  Prof. 
Euhn   die  Giite  gehabt  die  Oberanfsicht  iiber  den  Druck  zu  Ubemehmen. 
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,Z^.iHor..-:f:  r'lr  t* :::!*;.' K-'-.'-i*  '^p-i4Vr.:or4rhBrr"  za  h«»tnichtea  find,  hahen 

Or,'»or.»    di<    nr.':.-t<»r»    A..     '^<:    <:4u   weLtcm    Kreu   der  iuii 
>prarh*ri    '.^hAr-l^ir. .    ■3i'*r*':i    iai  L^iieiiiLiche .    (jn«rauche  and 
icft:r.'^i"x*2-   ^f.■♦^**^'*f:^-.«i*r..     Ij:*  •B«5i:ri^*  hilicn  ^omit  cine 

Orllirnifc  ^B.;.  AMativ  Lr>cali«  Inatrnmemalis  im  Alt- 
indi-oh*:n,  <'rriechi-ch<=*n.  Lateini*chon.  Oeatichen.  Ein  bei- 
tra^  zur  vertflfrichonden  syntax  der  indogernianischen  spnr 
chen.     I><^i7.     lyr.  ^.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

I^rimm  '"Jofob^,  Ueber  den  Perskjoenwech^l  in  der 
Rede.  Au-t  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der 
WUflen.^tchaften  za  Berlin   1856.     gr.  4.     cart.     22  Sgr. 

Ueber  einige  Fllle  der  Attraction.  Ans  den 
Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  WLs^ienschaften  xa 
Berlin  1858.     gr.  4.     geh.     10  Sgr. 


Sanskrit. 
JiM}  ^oppi  Gloeaarium  romparatioaa 

lingaae  Sanflcritae  in  quo  omne:*  Sanscritae  radices  et  vocabnia 
U7*itatiif:^ima  explicantur  et  cum  vocabuli.s  Graecis.  Latinis. 
(lermanici.i.  Lituanici:^.  Slavieis.  (elticis  comparantur.  Editio 
tertia  in  qua  vocabula  Sanf^crita  accenta  notata  sunt  Lati- 
niftque  litteriii  tranjtcripta.     1867.    4.    6  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Fiir  die  I^rriire  der  bi»  jetzt  zajpinizlichiteD  ond  TCffareitcmen 
Sanskritwfrrke  liCMinimt,  hat  daj  (iIo!«.sar  den  Vorzu^.  dafi  die  Beden- 
tiinj^en  *Vit  Wi^rt^^r  nicht  anf  friihere  A  u  tori  tat  angcnommen,  •ondem  fast 
durchgan^ig  au4  don  hehandcltcn  Schrift»tellcm  nachgewiesen  iind.  Wich- 
ti(f  wird  t*  iiherdieii  durch  die  Fulle  %'on  Wurtverglcichnngeo  am  dem 
(r^^KiHTnmten  Bcn:irh  der  %'crM-andtcn  8prachen  nnd  die  kritische  Untcr- 
suchung  des  Wiirzelvorrathes. 


Atl|ania-Vrba-9anl)tta.    Ilerausgegeben  von  R.  Roth  nnd 
W.  D.  Whilney. 
P>Hte  Abthcilung.     1855.     hoch  4.     geh.     8  Thlr. 
Zweitc  Abthellung.     1856.     1  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Fliemiit  ist  der  Toxt  dieses  Veda  TolUtandi^  ahp^'schlotien. 

ntg-Vrba-^ant^tta.  —  Die  Uymncn  des  Rigveda.  Herans- 
gcgeben  vonTA.i4M/r«rA/.  ErHterTheil.  Mandalal— VI.  1861. 
Zweiter  Theil.    Mandala  VIl-X.    1863.    gr.  8.    8  Thlr. 

In  Uinkcbrift.     (Alt  Band  Vi  nnd  Vli  der  Indiscben  Stadien  enchiencnj 


^aiuroebo.  —  The  white  Yajurveda,  edited  by  Dr.  Al- 
brecht  Weber.  1849—1859.  compl.  Drei  Theile.  gr.  8. 
66  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:    44  Thlr. 

lOI)atacarparam.  Das  zerbrochene  Gefafs.  Eiii  sanskri- 
tisches  Gedicht,  herausgegeben,  libersetzt,  nachgeahmt  und 
erlautert    von  G.  M  Dnrsch,  Doctor.    1828.    4.    20  Sgr. 

;6fl)iti^ooan9ttoalid)avitam.  A  Chronicle  of  the  Family 
of  Raja  Krisnachandra  of  Navadvipa,  Bengal.  Edited  and 
translated  hy   W    Pertsch.     1852.     Lex.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:    1  Thlr.   10  Sgr. 

}9artt5kttra0  ©riljija-Sutra.  ~  Bruchstiick  aus  Paraskaras 
Darstellung  der  heiligen  Gebrauche  der  Inder.  Text,  Ueber- 
setzung  und  Erklarung  von  Dr.  Adolph  Friedrich  Stenzler, 
ord.  Prof,  der  orientalischen  Sprachen  an  der  Konigl.  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Breslau.     1855.     gr.  4.     geh.     1\  Sgr. 

VpQlekl)Q  de  Kramapatha  libellus.  Textum  vSansci  iticum 
recensuit,  varietatem  lectionis,  prolegomena,  versionem  La- 
tinam,  notas,  indicem  adjecit  Dr.  Guil.  Pertsch.  1854. 
f  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

?jajnttoalki)tt^0  Gesetzbuch,  Sanskrit  und  Dcutsrh  heraus- 
gegeben von  Dr.  Adolf  Friedrich  itenzJer.  1849.  gr.  8. 
geh.  2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:     1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Persisch. 

?ep(tus  (M.),  Ueber  das  Lautsystem  der  persischen 
Keilschrift.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1862.     1863.    gr.  4.    10  Sgr. 

Das    urspriingliche    Zendalphabet.      Aus    den 

Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1862.     1863.     gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Armenisch. 

|)etermann  (^.),  Ueber  den  Dialect  der  Armcnier  von 
Tiflis.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1866.    1867.    gr.  4.    geh.    11  Sgr, 
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Griechisch. 

^ixififoff  (^.),  Studien  zur  Geschichte  des  grieohisohen 
Alphabets.     Zweite  Auflage.     1867.     gr.  8.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

3aoel0ber9  (Dr.  ^.),  De  digammo  ojusque  immutatio- 
nibus  dissertatio.  Duae  tabulae  adnexae  vocabula  digammo 
praedita  exhibent,  quae  ex  titulis  vasis  unius  transoripta 
sunt.     1868.     4.     geh.     20  Sgr. 


(!EurttU0  ((Jleorgtua),  De  uominum  Graecorum  formatione 
linguarum  cognatarum  ratione  habita.    1842.    gr.  4.    20  Sgr. 

$ul)n  (Dr.  ^balbertua),   De  conjugatione  in  mi  linguae 
Sanscritae  ratione  habita.     1837.     gr.  8.     10  Sgr. 


JJape  (Dr.  W,),  Etymologisches  Worterbuoh  dor  grio- 
chischen  Sprache  zur  Uebersicht  der  Wortbildung  nach  don 
Endsylben  geordnet.     1836.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr,  15  Sgr. 


^uUad)  (jf.  W,  21.),  (grammatik  ber  grted)tfd)fn  iJulgorfproc^r 
in  historischer  Entwicklung.     1856.    gr.  8.    2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Diese  Grammatik,  der  einc  mnfnssciido ,  aus  don  Quellen  geachopfte 
Geschichte  der  griechischen  Sprache  von  den  altestcn  Zeiten  bis  jetit  alf 
Einleitung  vorangcht,  ist  als  cine  wichtige  Ergilnzung  der  bisherigen 
griechischen  Grammatiken  zu  betrachtcn,  die  nur  die  Schriftsprache  in 
bchandein  pflegen.  Der  Verf.  hat  sich  namlich  nicht  damit  begniigty  die 
Formen  und  Fiigungsweisen  des  Ncugriechischen  in  fortlanfendem  Paral- 
lelismus  zu  denen  des  Altgriechischcn  aufzustellen,  wobei  mancher  Pankt 
der  altgriechischcn  Syntax  selbst  richtiger,  als  bisher  geschehen  ist,  aaf- 
zufafisen  war;  sondcm  er  hat  auch  die  Spuren  der  Vulgarsprache  in  den 
Klassikenif  den  Inschriftcn,  in  dor  spiitcrcn  Gracitat  nach  gedruckten  and 
ungedruckten  Quelicn  nachgcwiesen  und  dadurch  das  heatige  Griechiteh 
in  den  geschichtlichcn  Zusammenhang  gesetzt.  Dafs  iiberdies  die  Ver- 
schiedenheit  der  alten  und  dor  heutigen  griechischen  Dialekte  Beiiicksicli- 
tigung  fand,  brancht  kanm  erwahnt  zu  werden. 

IButtmann  (Prof.  ^Itr),  Grammatik  des  neutestameni- 
lichen  Sprachgebrauchs.  Im  Anschlusse  an  Ph.  Buttmann^s 
(iriechische  Grammatik  bearbeitet. 

Erste  Abth.    Formonlehre.     1857.     gr.  8.     geh.     10  Sgr. 

Zweite  Abth.    Syntax.    1859.    gr.  8.    geh.    1  Thlr.  5  Sgr. 

Beide  Abthoilungen  in  einem  Bande.    1  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Das  Litcrar.  Centraiblatt  sagt  von  diesem  Werke  n.  a.: 
„Der  Ref.  steht  nicht  an  die  Leistnng  des  Verfassers  als  eine  t&chtige 
und   verdienstlicho  anzuerkennen.     Der  Sprachgebraach   des  neaen  Testa- 
mentes,  soweit  er  die  Sjntax  angeht,  ist  in  so  griindlicher  and  enebdpfen- 
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der  Weise  dargelegt,  dass  schwerlich  irgendwo  etwas  Weaentliches  zu  ver- 
miflsen  sein  mochte.  Dabei  stutzt  sich  der  Verf.  auch  hier  allenthalben 
anf  die  Resnltate  der  von  Lachmarm  nnd  Tischendorf  geiibten  Texteskritik 
n.  t.  w.  —  —  Nach  diesem  alien  nun  darf  dafi  Hervortreten  dieser  Gram- 
matik  als  vollkommen  berechtigt  anerkannt  und  als  ein  Fortschritt  der 
Wiasenachaft  begriifst  werden.** 


Italische  Sprachen. 
3.  ai).  ^ufrfd)t  und  %.  *trd)l)off, 

iBit  umbrifdien  ^prar^itnkmaltr. 

Ein    Versuch    zur    Deutung    derselben.      Zwei  Theile.    Mit 
10  Steindruck-Tafeln    1849—51.    4.     geh.     9  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 
Ermassigter  Preis :    6  Thlr. 

IBril  et  ^enlortD  —  Theorie  generate  de  Taccentuation 
latine  suivio  de  recherches  sur  les  inscriptions  accentuees  et 
d'un  examen  dos  vues  de  M,  Bopp  sur  Thistoire  de  Taccent 
par  Henry  Weil  et  Louis  Benloew^  Professeurs  de  faculte. 
Paris,  1855.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

^bfl  (Carl,  Ph.  Dr.),  Ueber  einige  Grundzuge  der  la- 
teinischen  Wortstellung.  Zweite  Auflage.  1871.  gr.  8. 
geh.     5  Sgr. 


Germanische  Sprachen. 
^acob  (Irtmm^  ^eutfdje  ^rammatik. 

Erster  und  zweiter  Theil.    Zweite  Ausgabe.   Neuer  vermehrter 
Abdruck.     gr.  8.     Subscriptionspreis  10  Thlr. 

Dieser  nene  Abdruck  wird  mit  Benntzung  der  Handexemplare  des 
▼erew.  Verfassers  von  Hm.  Professor  Dr.  Wilhelm  Sckerer  in  Wien  be- 
sorgt.  Wir  geben  diese  beiden  Theile  in  Halbbanden  aus,  von  denen 
der  erste  bereits  erschienen  ist.  Um  die  Anschaffung  dieses  neuen  Ab- 
dmckes  den  Besitzem  der  friiheren  Auflage  zu  erleichtern,  stelien  wir  fur  alle 
Eanfer  des  Werkes,  die  dasselbe  in  Halbbanden  wahrend  des  Erscheinens 
bis  zur  Aosgabe  des  vierten  Halbbandes  beziehen»  einen  Subscriptionspreis 
▼on  10  Thlr.,  dessen  Erhohung  auf  12  Thlr.  wir  nns  nach  Erscheinen  des 
letzten  Halbbandes  hiermit  ausdriicklich  vorbehalten. 

Wir  werden  dies  in  der  Weise  zur  Ausfiihrung  bringen,  dass  wir  den 
Herren  Snbscribenten  —  und  nur  diesen  —  die  zweite  Halfte  des  zweiten 
Bandei  zu  einem  niedrigeren  Preise  berechnen  als  den  spateren  Abnehmem. 

Der  Preii  des  erschienenen  ersten  Bandes  ist  auf  6  Thlr.  gestellt. 
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'Barl  Weinholftf    (grammatth  ber  beutfd)fn  ^unbortm. 

Erster  Theil:  Alemaniiische  tircimmatik.    1863.    gr.  8.    geh. 

3  Thlr    10  Sgr. 
Zweiter  Thcil:    Bairische  Grammatik.     1867.    gr.  8.    geh. 

2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Naclidem  diirc.h  Jnoob  Cirimm  die  geschichtliche  Grammatik  der  ger- 
inunischcn  Sprache  in  howuiKlcrnswerthei*  Art  gcnichaflcn  und  dnrch  eine 
Hcihc  von  P'orschern  cinzclne  Theilc  dcrsclbcn  von  verschiedencn  Stand- 
[Minkten  hchandelt  woi'>lon,  uandte  sich  die  Aufmcrk^aimkcit  mit  Vorliebe 
dcr  Ergrundiiii^  <Ier  di'ntsehcn  Mundarten  zu.  Noch  fehlte  es  aber  an 
cini'in  Wcrkc,  welclics  die  granunutischen  Verh'altuisse  der  einzelnen 
deutschcn  Dialektc  nach  tcstcrcni  Plane  niclit  bios  nach  ihrcm  hentigen 
Zastande,  sondcrn  nach  ihrer  ganzen  Entwickelung  bearbeitete,  welches 
deninach  eiue  wichtigc  und  Itingst  vcrlangtc  Erganzang  zn  Grimm's  Onun- 
matik  giilie. 

Prof.  Wcinhold  beabsichtigt  diese  Liicke  auszuflillen  und  wUl  die 
Dialektc  dcr  Alenianncn,  Haiern,  Franken,  Thiiringer,  Sachscn  und  Friesen 
in  cincr  Kciho  von  Biinden  ^raniinatisch  dar^tellen,  so  dass  die  Lantrer- 
haltni88c,  die  Wort1>ildung  odcr  Wortbiegung  von  den  altcsten  Zeiten  an 
und  sowcit  die  Quollen  zugiinirlich  sind,  wie  J.  Grimm  dies  an  den  ger- 
manisohcn  Ilauptdialektcn  Ichrtc,  cntwickclt  werden. 

Humpclt  (Dr.  fj.  5  ),  Deutsche  Grammatik.  Mit  Ruck- 
sicht  auf  vcrgleichendc  Sprachforschung.  Band  I.  Lautlehre. 
1860.     gr.  8.     1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

^iHirfiacUs  (Dr.  ©.)•  1  eber  den  IJnterschied  der  con- 
sonantes  tcnuos  iind  modiao  uiri  iiber  die  Unterscheidung 
des  ach-  und  ich-Lautes.     1^63.     gr.  8.     geh.     6  Sgr. 

/Elal)n  (C  ^.  X'Oy  L^eber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Be- 
deutung  des  Namons  Germatien.  Kin  Vortrag  in  der  ger- 
manistisch-romanistischen  Section  dcr  in  Hannover  tagendeo 
Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen  und  Schulmanner  am 
29.  September  1864  gehalten.     1864.    8.    geh.     10  Sgr. 

Etymologische  Untersuchungen  fiber  geogra- 
phische  Namen.  Lieferung  1 — 8.  1850 — 1864.  8.  zu  je 
5  Sgr. 

Dicselbcn  cnthaltcn:  1.  Einlcitung.   Bedentung  des  Flnfsnamens  ^jpree. 

2.  Ucbcr   die    Bedcutung    des   Namcns    der   Stiidtc    Berlin   und    OT/n.    — 

3.  rcl>cr  den  Ursprung  und  die  Bcdoutung  des  Naniens  Preufsen.  4.  ITavel; 
Elhe;  Tihen  Rfm'ti:  Jirannsrkireig,  die  Oker  und  der  Klitit;  der  Broeken; 
Paris  und  Lute  fin  Purisinrum;  W'eirhstl ;  llnmhnrg ;  5 — 7,  Berlin;  KSln 
an  dcr  Spree;  Spandau:  dvr  Miigijehee  und  die  MUggelherge ;  Kdpenick; 
Stolp;  Stolpe;  dcr  Srhhirlitvnsce.  8.  Ueher  den  Ursprung  und  die  Bedeu- 
tung  des  ISamcns  Preu/sen. 

IButtnittiin  (XUx,  'i^rcfcffcr),  2)ie  bcutfci^cn  DrtSnamen,  mit 
beioubcrcr  i^erucffid^tictuitfl  bcr  uripruUi"^liA  wcnbifcbcn  in  bet 
g)mtclmart  unb  bcr  >)Jiebcrlauft6.     1856.    8.    ftc^.    17{  ©jir. 
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Littauisch-Slavisch. 
^.  f5ieUn(ieitt.  —  5ic  Uttifdje  Sprad)c 

nach  ihren  Lauten  und  Formen  erklarend  und  vergleichend 
dargestellt  von  Aug.  Bieletisiein,  ev.  luth.  Pastor  zu  Neu- 
Autz  in  Kurland.  Von  der  'Kaiserlichen  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Petersburg  gekronte  Preisschrift  Zwei 
Bande.  1863.  1864.  gr.  8.  geh.  6  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 
Ermassigter  Preis:    4  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Die  Aufgabe,  die  sich  der  Verf.  bci  Abfassung  dieser  Grammatik 
stellte,  zu  der  ihn  die  ehrenvolle  Aufforderunjjf  der  lettischen  literarischen 
Gesellschaft  bestimmt  hatte,  war  zuniichst,  den  Sprachstoff  nicht  zu 
schopfen  aus  der  bisher  von  Deutscben  gepflegten  Literatur,  sondem 
aus  dem  lebeudigen ,  reinen  Born  des  Volkos.  Fcrner  wollte  er  sich 
nicht  bios  auf  die  Mittheilung  der  sprachlichen  Thatsachen  beschr'anken, 
sondem  ging  darauf  aus,  den  Zusanimenhang  derselben  darzustellen  und 
sie  auf  wissenschaftlich  ancrkannte  (icsct/e  zuriickzufiihren.  Zu  diesem 
Behufe  unterschied  und  verglich  cr  inncrhalb  des  Lettischen*  alle  Dialekte 
genau  und  zog  zur  Vergleichung  auch  die  nlichstverwandten  Sprachen, 
namenUich  das  Littauische  und  Slavische,  fiir  die  Krklarung  des  Lettischen 
herbei.  Der  Verf.  hat  die  Resultate  der  vcrgleichcnden  Sprachforscbung 
sorgfaltig  benutzt,  den  volkstliiinilichcn  Sprachj^^ebrauch  in  umfassender 
Weise  beriicksichtigt  und  treft'iiche  Vorarbeiten  auf  diesem  Gebiete  gewissen- 
haft  benutzt  und  hofft  sou.it  das  ticfere  Verstandniss  des  Wesens  dieser 
Sprache   den  Frcunden    derselb(ui    erschlossen  zu  haben. 

®.  %  ^.  We|]"elmttnu^  fittauifdje  iJolkelieber^ 

gesammelt,    kritisch   bearbeitet  und   metrisch  iibersetzt  von 
G.  H.  F.  Nesselmann.     1853.     3  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 
Ermassigter  Preis:    2  Thlr. 

Bel  der  Wichtigkeit  der  littauischen  Sprache  fiir  die  verglcichende 
Erforschung  der  indo-europaischcn  Sprachen  diirfte  cine  Sammlung  lit- 
tauischer  Volkslieder  mit  gegeniibcrstehcnder  —  dem  Text  raoglichst 
wortlich  sich  anschliefsender  —  Ucbersctzung  von  grofsem  Interesse  fur 
Sprachforscher  sein.  —  Der  Herausgeber  benutzte  alles  ihm  nur  irgend 
erreichbare  gedruckte,  wie  hand.^chriftliche  Material.  Hierdurch ,  sowie 
dnrch  Correctheit  des  Textes  und  Genauigkeit  der  Uebersctznng  lafst  die 
Sammlung  alle  friiheren  weit  hinter  sich.  Auch  der  strophischen  Ab- 
theilung  wurde  sorgfaltig  Rechnung  getragen. 


Celtisch. 

(Srimm  (JJarob),  Ueber  Marcellus  Burdigalensis.  Ge- 
lesen  in  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  am  28.  Juni 
1847.     1849.     gr.  4.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

<Brimm  (Jlttrob),  und  ^b.  |)irtet^  Ueber  die  Marcellischen 
Formeln.  Aus  den  AbhandJnngen  der  konigl.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1855.     gr.  4.     geh.     8  Sgr. 


Diese  dritte  AnfUge  untencheidet  sich  von  der  roxigtn  nor  dorcfa  mAimig- 
fache  kleine  VerbeMerungen  and  Berichtigungen. 

Hierzn  ist  enchienen: 

Ausfiihrliches  Sach-  und  Wort-Register  Bearbeitet  von 
Carl  Arendt,  cand.  phil.     1863.     2  Thlr. 

Dieset  zur  zweiten  Ansgabe  erschienene  Register  ist  aauh  fbr  die 
dritte  zn  benutzen,  indem  die  Seitenzahlen  der  dritten  Anflage  nor  miar- 
heblich  von  denjenigen  der  zweiten  abweichen. 

$opp  (3Fran;),  Vergleichendes  Accentuationssystem  nebrt 
einer  gedrangten  Darstellung  der  grammatUchen  Ueberein- 
stimmuDgen  des  SaQskrit  und  Griechischen.  1854.  gr.  8. 
geh.     2  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:    1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

In  der  indo  -  enropaischen  Sprachfamilie  lassen  in  Besng  anf  die  Ae- 
centuation  nnr  das  Sanskrit  und  das  Griechische  eine  dnrchgreifende  Ver^ 
gleichnng  nnter  einander  zn.  Um  die  Uebereinstimmnng  beider  Spmefaen 
hinsichtlich  ihres  Accentnationsverfahrens  in  alien  Einzelnheilen  naduii- 
weisen,  war  es  nothwendig  den  ganzen  Sprachorganismns  in  Betracht  sa 
Ziehen,  so  dass  die  obige  Schrift  ausser  der  vergleichenden  Accentoatioiifl- 
lehre,  die  ihre  cigentliche  Bestimmnng  ist,  anch  die  Gmndzuge  einer  ver- 
gleichenden Formenlehre  der  betreffenden  Sprachen  darbietet,  wobei  es 
nicht  vermieden  werden  konnte,  gelegcntlich  anch  anderen  Gliedem  der 
indo-europiiischen  Sprachfamilie  einen  Biick  znzuwenden.  Am  ansf&hr- 
lichsten  ist  die  Wortbildung  behandelt  worden  nnd  am  Schlnsse  eine  tar 
bellarische  Znsammenstellnng  der  gewonnenen  Resnltate  gegeben,  wodnrch 
Jeder  leicht  zn  der  Ueherzetignng  gelangen  wird,  dass  in  diesem  Theile 
der  Gnunmadk  die  Jahrtansende ,  welche  das  Ghriechische  torn  Sanskrit 
trennen,  es  nicht  vermocht  haben,  in  Bezng  anf  Form  nnd  Betonnng  in 
der  einen  oder  andem  der  verglichenen  Sprachen  seiche  Aendemngen  her- 
▼orznbringen,  die  nnr  einen  angenblicklichen  Zweifel  an  der  nrsprong^ehen 
Identitat  derselben  veranlassen  konnten. 

Ueber  einige  Demonstratiystamme  und  ihren 


Zusammenhang  mit  verschiedenen  Prapositionen  und  Con- 
junctionen  im  Sanskrit  und  den  mit  ihm  verwandten 
Sprachen.     1830.     gr.  4.     74  Sgr. 

Ueber   don  Einfluss    der  Pronomina  auf  die 

Wortbildung  im  Sanskrit  und  den  mit  ihm  verwandten 
Sprachen.     1832.    gr.  4.     7 J  Sgr. 


drtmm  (^orob),  Ueber  die  Vertretung  mannlioher  durch 
weibliche  Namensformen.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  KSnigl. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1858.  gr.  4.  cart. 
30  Sgr. 


3tttfd)nft  fiir  vtx^lti^tnbt  3prad|forfd)un9 

auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Deutschen,  Griechischen  und  Lateini- 
schen^  begriindet  von  Dr.  Theodor  Aufrecht  und  Professor 
Dr.  Adalbert  Kuhn,  fortgefiihrt  von  Letzterem.  Bd.  I — XX. 
1851—1872.     gr.  8.     geh.     zu  jo  3  Thlr. 

Mit  Band  XXI  boginnt  eine  neue  Folge,  von  welcher 
jeder  Band  bei  einem  Umfange  von  6  Heften  zu  6  Bogen 
4  Thlr.  kostet. 

Diese  Zeitschrift  will  dnrch  eine  kritische  ErgiiiDdung  der  genannten 
drei  Sprachen,  besonders  aber  des  etymologischen  Theils  derselben,  deren 
urspriingliche  Form  wieder  auf  bauen  and  indem  sie  auf  die  friihesten  Pe- 
rioden  derselben  znriickgeht  und  dem  Gange  der  Sprache  folgt,  also  ge- 
netisch,  die  Bedeutung  der  ansgebildeten  Formen  erforschen.  —  Zn  diesem 
Zweck  wendet  sich  die  Untersuchung  bald  einer  der  drei  Sprachen  nnter 
Berticksichtigung  ihrer  Dialekte  mehr  oder  weniger  ausschliefslich  zu,  bald 
vergleicht  sie  zwei  derselben  oder  alle  drei  unter  einander,  indem  sie,  wo 
es  erforderlich  ist,  das  Sanskrit  als  die  alteste  Schwester  dieser  drei  zu 
Rathe  zioht.  Hierdurch  fallt  nicht  selten  Licht  auf  die  alteste  Geschichte 
der  enropaischen  Volksstamme  und  namentlich  auf  den  Zusammenhang 
derselben  in  der  Periode  ihrer  Sprachbildung. 

Dnrch  die  Beschrankung  auf  eine  kleinere  Zahl  von  Sprachen  wird 
der  Vortheil  erreicht,  die  einzclnen  Sprachen  sch'arfer  zu  erfassen,  als  es 
bei  der  Ansdehnung  iiber  ein  grofseres  Gebiet  moglich  ware;  fiir  die  ge- 
wahlten  Sprachen  aber  entschied  man  sich,  weil  sie  nnter  den  indoger- 
manischen  zn  der  reichsten  Entwickelung  gelangt  sind. 

Clefammtregtfler  zu  den  ersten  zehn  Banden  der  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  vergleichende  Sprachforchung  auf  dem  Gebiete 
des  Deutschen^  Griechischen  und  Lateinischen.  Herausge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Adalbert  Kuhn,  Professor  am  Colnischen  Gym- 
nasium zu  Berlin.     1862.     gr.  8.     geh.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Clefammtregtfler  zu  den  Banden  XI — XX  der  Zeitschrift 
for    vergleichende   Sprachforschung  u.  s.  w. 

Befindet  sich  im  Dmck. 


lititrage  ;ur  tiergUtd)tnben  3prad)forfd)ung 

auf  dem  Gebiete  der  arischen,  celtischen  und  slawischen 
Sprachen,  herausgegeben  von  A.  Kuhn  und  A.  Schleicher, 
unter  Mitwirkung  von  A.  Leskien  und  J.  Schmidt^  fortgesetzt 
von  Ersterem. 

Bd.  I-VI.    1856—1870.    gr.  8.    zuje4Thlr.    24  Thlr. 
Bd.VII.  Erstes  Heft  (1871).   Zweites  Heft  (1872)  zuje  1  Thlr. 

Die  Beitrage    erscheinen   in   Heften  (j'ahrlich  zwei)   zum  Preise   von 
1  Thlr.,  deren  4  einen  Band  bilden. 
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Romanische  Sprachen. 

<Altal)n  Dr.  (C  ^  %),  Etymologische  Untersuohungeii 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Romanischen  Sprachen.  Specimen  I— -XX 
(enthaltend  No.  1  bis  138).    1853—1864.   8.    1  Thlr.  lOSgr. 

Jedos  Specimen  ist  auch  einzeln  far  2  Sgr.  m  erhalten. 

Diese  Untersachnngen  sind  gewissermafsen  alt  eine  Fortsetmng  -and 
Erganzuiig  von  Diez'  etymologischem  Worterbuch  der  Boiiuuadachen 
Sprachen  za  betrachten,  indem  der  Verfasser  hanpts&chlich  tolcho  roniA- 
nische  Worter  einer  in  der  Kegel  anBfiihrlicheren  etymologischen  Unter- 
suchnng  unterwirft,  von  denen  Diez  noch  keine  Etjmologie  gegeben  hat| 
Oder  bei  denen  er  eine  Frage  nach  derselben  aufwirft,  oder  bei  denen 
endlich  der  Verfasser  mehr  oder  wenlger  von  Diez  abwelcht. 

$eger  (Dr.  ^^riebr.  ^ugufl),  Lateinisch  und  Romanisch, 
besonders  Franzosisch.     1863.     8.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

3d)ad)t.  —  De  elementis  Germanicis  potbsimam  lingaae 
Franco-gallicae  scripsit  Ludomcus  Schacht,  Phil.  Dr.  1853. 
gr.  8.     geh.     12  Sgr. 

(Ebuarb  ^d^ner^  Sir)nia]c  ber  nrufranpftfd^m  jSprac^e. 

Ein  Beitrag  zur  geschichtlich-vergleichenden  Sprachforschung. 
Zwei   Theile.     1843.      1845.     gr.  8.     4  Thlr. 
Ermassigter  Preis:    2  Thlr. 

Die  bisher  gewohnlich  nnr  auf  den  etymologischen  Theil  der  Spraeh- 
widscnschaft  angewnndte  vergleichende  Methode  liefert  hier  anch  in  der 
Syntax  die  schonsten  Ergebnisse.  Znr  Erklarnng  der  franzosischen  Con- 
structionen  sncht  der  Verfasser  zuniichst  in  den  verschwisterten  roma- 
nischen Sprachen,  besonders  auch  im  Altfranzusischen  and  ProTenzalischen, 
die  analogcn  Erschcinungen  auf.  Er  dehnt  aber  den  Ereis  der  Ytat^ 
gleichung  auch  auf  die  klassischen  Sprachen  and  endlich  selbet  aof  die 
semitischcn  aas.  Dabei  besitzt  der  Verfasser  die  so  seltene  Vereinigmig 
amfassender  historischer  Forschungcn  mit  eincm  tiefen  philotophiachen 
Blick.  Von  den  beidcn  Theilen  behandelt  der  erste  den  Sets,  der  andere 
das  Satzgefiige  and  die  Poriode. 

jQte  ¥l9erke  ber  Qiroubabmtr^  in  provenzalischer  Spraohe, 
nach  Raynouard^  Rochegude^  Die^  und  nach  den  Hand- 
schriften.    Herausgegeben  \on  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  JIfaAfi. 

Lyrische  Abtheilnng.  Bd.  I.  1846.  8.  geh.  2  Thlr. 
Bd.  II.  (In  4  Lieferungen  1855 — 1864  erschienen).  8.  geh. 
2  Thlr.     Bd.  IV.     1853.     8.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Epische   Abtheilnn^.      Bd.  I.      Girartz    de    Aotfttto, 

nach  der  Pariser  Handschrift  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  C 
Hofmann,  Prof,  an  der  Universitat  zu  Miinchen,  Mitglied 
der  Konigl.  Bayerischen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 
Lief.  1—3.     1855  —  1857.     8.     geh.     zu  je  15  Sgr. 
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iBit  1Btograpl)ifen  itt  Sroubaboure  in  proyenzalischer 
Sprache.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn.  1853. 
8.    geh.     15  Sgr. 

(8fbtd)tt  bft  S:rottbabour0  in  proyenzalischer  Sprache, 
zum  ersten  Mai  und  treu  nach  den  Handschriften  heraus- 
gegeben.  Mit  kritischen  and  erklarenden  Anmerkungen  von 
Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn.  Bd.  I.  1856.  8.  geh.  2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 
Bd.n.  1856.  1857.  2  Thlr.  15  Sgr.  Bd.  UI.  1863—1864. 
2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Band  I  and  II  erschienen  in  5  Liefernngen  zu  15  Sgr.  Band  III  in 
3  Liefernngen  zn  25  Sgr.  Mit  dem  vierten  Bande  ist  diese  Sammlung 
▼ollstiindig. 

^    Commentar  und  Glossar  zu  den  Werken  und 

Gedichten     der    Troubadours    in    provenzalischer    Sprache. 
Erste  Lieferung.     1871.     8.     geh.     7^  Sgr. 

Peirf  IJibala  IRebcr,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  K,  Bartsch. 
1857.    8.    geh.    2  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:  1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

^Itfranjoprdje  ficbcr^  berichtigt  und  erlautert  mit  Bezug 
auf  die  provenzalische,  altitalienische  und  mittelhochdeutsche 
Liederdichtung  nebst  einem  altfranzosischen  Glossar  von 
Eduard  Maimer.     1853.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:    1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Diese  Sammlung  von  altfranzosischen  Liedem  bietet  nicht  aowohi 
einen  jener  Text-Abdrlicke  nach  franzosischen  Handschriften,  die  an  vie- 
len  Stellen  jedes  Verstandnifs  unmuglich  erscheinen  iassen,  sondern  viel- 
mehr  eine  kritische  Bearbeitnng  bereits  anderweitig  publicirter  Texte, 
durch  welche  dieselben  erst  recht  leserlich  werden.  —  Mit  dieser  kriti- 
schen Behandlung  hangt  die  Deutung  eng  zusammen.  Zur  Erlauterung, 
theilweise  selbst  zur  Wortkritik,  ivurden  vom  Herausgeber  die  altitalie- 
nischeni  wie  die  provenzalischen  und  mittelhochdeutschen  Ijrischen  Dich- 
tongen  herbeigezogen.  Abgesehen  von  dem  Nutzen,  den  eine  derartige 
Vergleichnng  nach  dieser  Seite  hin  gewahrte ,  ist  es  aber  anch  an  und 
fur  sich  interessant,  die  wesentlichen  der  mittelalterlichen  Eunstlyrik  ver- 
schiedener  Lander  gemeinsamen  Ziige  zu  verfolgen,  und  auch  hierauf 
waren  die  Bemiihungen  des  Herausgebers  gerichtet. 

Das  Glossarinm  endlich  ist  dazu  bestimmt,  minder  Geiibten  das  Stn- 
dinm  einer  veralteten  Sprache  zu  erleichtern,  ohne  deren  griindliche  Er- 
forschung  die  Eenntnifs  des  Neufranzosischcn  Itickenhaft  bieiben  mufs. 
Es  beriicksichtigt  die  Abstammung  der  Worter  und  giebt  zugleich  die 
nachst  verwandten  Wortformen  der  westromanischen  Idiome,  sowie  des 
Englischen. 
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Iberisch-Baskisch. 
.iMal)tt   —  jDenkntttler  bcr  baekifdjen  5prad)e. 

Mit  eiiier  Einleitiinj;.  welche  von  dem  Studium  der  baskischen 
Sprache  liandelt  iind  zugleich  eine  IJoschreihung  und  Charak- 
teristik  dersolhen  onthiilt      Ilerausg.  von  Dr.  C,  A.  F,  JlfoAii. 

1857.     8.     gch.     1  Thir.  10  Sgr. 


Aegyptisch. 

lirugfd)  (Dr.  £).).  I)c  natura  ct  indole  linguae  popularis 
Aegyptiorum.  Fasciculus  prior  de  nomine,  de  dialectis,  de 
litterarum  sonis.     1850.     gr.  8.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

Vorlfiiit'er  cics  Iblj^enden  Wcrkcs. 

j^cnri  ?3ruBld).  —  (^rammolre  itmotiqut 

cont.enant  les  principes  gencraux  de  la  langue  et  de  recriture 
popuiaires  des  anciens  Egyptions  par  Metiry  Brugsch  de 
I'universite  royaie  de  Hcrlin.  Aveo  un  tableau  de  signes 
dcmotiques  ct  dix  planches  y  annexee8.  1855.  fol.  in  Lein- 
wand  cart.  25  Thlr. 

Diesc  Graiimiiitik  cnthalt  eine  vollMtandij^e  und  wissenschafUiche 
Darstclliing  desjeiii^^cn  ii^vptischcn  Dialcctcs,  wclchcr  zu  den  Zeiten  der 
letzten  IMiarauneii,  der  Grieclien  uiid  liiimcr  in  Ae^ypten  gesprochen  and 
gcschriebcn  wurde.  Nicht  iiur  sind  die  t^rammati^ehen  Formen  and  ihre 
gruphisehe  Dnrstellung  bis  in  die  kleinsten  Detail!)  wiedergefunden ,  son- 
dem  aueh  init  rcichlichen  Beispielcn  nnterstiiUt  wurden,  welche  lich 
dem  Verf.  in  alien  MuHecn  Euro]>a8  und  in  Aefi^ypten  in  Fiille  darboten. 
Um  die  Kinheit  des  Ganzen  und  die  Braachbarkeit  fUr  das  Stadiam 
deH  Aegvptisehen  zu  erbohen ,  bat  der  Verf.  ubcrall  die  etwaige  ent- 
sprccbcude  bicroglypbiscbe  Foim  (mit  i^totcr  Hinwcisang  anf  die  Grawt- 
maire  ^gypdemh  ChampoHion  8  d.  J.)  in  Parallele  gestelU  and  natiirlich  als 
Ilauptbewcismittel  t'iir  die  Hicbtigkcit  der  gewonncnen  grammatischen 
Bedeutung  das  Koptinchc  berbei;xezogen ,  gcstiitxt  auf  die  Qramraatiken 
Peyron's^  vorziiglicb  aber  Srhwartze*8,  Um  ein  Beispiel  frir  die  Ads- 
debnung  der  gewonncnen  Formen  zu  geben,  welche  im  Vergleich  rait 
Champnllion^s  ebcn  gcnanntcr  bicroglypbischer  Grammatik  weit  Qber  die- 
selbe  binausffcbt,  so  bcmcrken  wir,  dass  vom  Verbum  allein  achtsehn 
verschicdenc  Formen  aufgcfunden  wordcn  sind,  wahrend  dcren  Zahl  im 
Hicroglypbiscben  kanm  die  Halfte  davon  iibersteigt. 

/elin  Tufeln  gcbcn  die  genauestcn  und  treucsten  Facsimiles  von  Ter- 
scbicden  *n  dcmotii>cben  Inscbriftcn  aus  den  Maseen  von  PariSi  Leadens 
TuriUf  Dresden  und  aus  Aegypten. 

Die  Verlngsbnndlung  bnt  zn  dirscm  Werke  die  ganxe  demotische 
Schrift  in  mehr  als  dreiliundert  Ilaupttypcn  scbncidcn  und  giefsen  lassen, 
woriiber  das  folgcnde  nAUmoire*^  Auskunft  zu  geben  bestimmt  ist. 
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lintgfd)  (Dr.  %),  Memoire  sur  la  reproduction  imprimee 
des  caract^res  de  rancicnne  ecriture  demotique  des  J^gyptiens, 
an  moyen  de  types  mobiles  et  de  rimprimerie.  1855. 
kl.  4.     geh.     7^  Sgr. 

Inscriptio  Rosettana    hioroglyphica    vel  inter- 

pretatio  decreti  Rosettani  sacra  lingua  litterisque  sacris 
veterum  Aegyptiorum  redactae  partis.  Accedunt  glossarium 
Aegyptiaco-Coptico-Latinum  atque  IX  tabulae  lithographicae 
textum  hieroglyphicum  atque  signa  phonetica  scripturae 
hieroglyphicae  exhibentes.     1851.     gr.  4.     cart.     3  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis :  1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

3d)it)ar^t  {M»  ®)-  —  jftoptifd)e  (Srammatik 

von  Dr.  M.  G.  Schtcartze,  ehem.  Prof,  der  Koptischen 
Sprache  an  der  Konigl.  Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitat  zu 
Berlin,  herausgegeben  nach  des  Verfassers  Tode  von  Dr. 
H.  Steinthal,  Docenten  an  derselben  Universitat.  1850. 
gr.  8.  cart.  5  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 
Ermassigter  Preis:  3  Thlr. 

Diese  Qrammatik  liefert  die  Thatsachen  so  vollttandig  and  sorgfaltig, 
wie  sie  bither  noch  nirgends  gefunden  worden  sind.  Dabei  erstreckt  sie 
tich  fiber  alle  drei  koptische  Dialecte  in  gleicher  Weise.  Was  ihr  aber 
den  grofsten  Vorzug  giebt,  ist  die  vergleichend  -  genetiscbe  Meihode, 
welche  Tom  Verfasser  mit  Scharfsinn  nnd  Umsiebt  angewandt  ist.  Es 
ift  hier  znm  ersten  Male  eine  wissenschaftliche  Lautlehre  der  koptiichen 
Spracbe  gegeben,  Tvelche  die  sicbere  Basis  fiir  die  Formenlehre  bildet. 
Hdchst  scbatzenswerthe  Notizen  iiber  die  Syntax  sind  aus  don  Papieren 
det  Verfassers  vom  Heransgeber  angebangt. 

Ifii^XB  Siop\)\a,  Opus  gnosticum  Valentino  adjudicatum 
e  codice  manuscripto  Coptico  Londinensi  descripsit  et  Latine 
vertit  M.  G,  Schwartze  edidit  J.  H.  Petermann.  1851.  gr.  8. 
In  Leinwand  gebd.     6  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Ermassigter  Preis :  4  Thlr. 


Semitische  Sprachen. 

lBl0i)auffit  (^.),  Prufung  des  Charakters  der  in  den 
Assyrischen  Keilinschriften  enthaltenen  Semitischen  Sprache. 
Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
Bchaften  zu  Berlin  1864.     1865.     gr.  4.     geh.    8  Sgr. 
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Arabisch. 

?epftU0  (13td)arb),  Ucber  die  arabischen  Sprachlaute 
und  dorcn  Umschrift  nebst  cinigen  ErlauteruDgen  uber  den 
harten  i -Vocal  in  dor  tartarischen,  slavischcn  und  der  norman- 
nischen  Sprache.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konijgl.  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.    1861.    gr.  4.    20  Sgr. 

3bn'  ^kili  Commentar  zur  Alfijja  des  Ibn  Malik  aus 
dem  Arabischen  zum  erstenmale  iibersetzt  von  F.  Dietericiy 
Dr.  ph.     1852.     gr.  8.     geh.     4  Thlr. 

Ermassigter  Preis :    2  Thlr. 


Syrisch. 

?3frn|lcin  (C5.  ^.).  —  Lexicon  linguae  Syriacae.  Collegit 
digOHsit  edidit  Georgius  llenricus  Bernstein.  Fasciculus 
primus.     1857.     Fol.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 


Finnisch-tartarische  Sprachen. 

iDonnrr  Dr.,  (^.),  Das  Personalpronomon  in  den  al- 
taischen  Sprachen.  1.  Die  finnischen  Sprachen.  1865.  8. 
geh.     10  Sgr. 

Sd)ott  (IPilljclm),  Das  Zahlwort  in  der  tschudischen 
Sprachenclasse,  wio  auch  im  Tiirkischen,  Tungusischen  und 
Mongolischen.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademio 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1853.    gr.  4.    geh.    15  Sgr. 

Altajische    Studien    oder  Untersuchungen   auf 

dem  Cicbiete  der  Altai  -  Sprachen.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen 
der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  Erstes 
bis  funftes  Heft.    1860-1872.    gr.  4.    geh.    3  Thlr.  1  Sgr. 


Malay isch  -polynesische  Sprachen. 

^umbolM  (W.  u.),  Ueber  die  Kawi-Sprache  auf  dor 
Insel  Java,  ncbst  ciner  Einleitung  liber  die  Verschiedenheit 
des  menschlichcn  Sprachbaues  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf  die 
geistige  Entwickelung  des  Menschengeschlechts.  Drei  Bande. 
gr.  4.    cart.     1836.     25  Thlr. 
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IBopp  (^Franj),  Ueber  die  Verwandtschaft  der  malayisch- 
poIynesischeD  Sprachen  mit  den  iDdisch-europaischen.  6e- 
leseD  in  der  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  1841.  gr.  4. 
geh.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:  1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 


'  Chinesisch  und  Hinterindisch. 
WxUftlm  $d)o%  €l)tne|ifd)e  $prad)UI)n. 

Zum  Gebrauche  bei  Vorlesungen  und  zur  Selbstunterweisung. 
1857.     gr.  4.     geh.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Der  Verf.  hat  sein  Werk  in  drei  Haupttheile  getheilt  In  der  Ein- 
leitnng  ist  znerst  von  der  Weltstellung  des  Chinesischen  und  seinem 
lautlichen  *Charakter  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  Schrift  die  Rede.  Demnachst 
wird  der  Charakter  der  Schrift  abgehandclt.  Dem  Aufsnchen  der  Zeichen 
in  den  Worterbiichem  wird  durch  die  ganze  Grammatik  in  Noten  unter 
dem  Text  Vorschub  geleistet.  Im  zweiten  Hauptstiick  wird  gelehrt,  in- 
wiefem  die  gegeuseitige  Stellung  nnd  Aufeinanderfolge  der  Worter  theils 
das  Erkennen  ihrer  grammatischen  Verhaltnissc,  theils  die  Abgrenzung 
der  Satze  ermuglicht.  Das  dritte  Hauptstiick  handelt  vom  Verhaltniss  der 
Satztheile  oder  Satze,  insofern  es  sich  aus  eingeschalteten  zugegebonen 
Hiilfswortern  (Partikeln)  ergiebt. 

Sd)ott  (ll9ill)elm),  Zur  chinesischen  Sprachlehre.  Aus 
den  Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  1867.     1868.     gr.  4.     geh.    16  Sgr. 

Vocabularium   Sinicum   concinnavit  Guilelmus 

Schoit     1844.     gr.  4.     geh.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Ueber  die  sogenannten  indo-chinesischen  Spra- 
chen^ insonderheit  das  Siamische.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen 
der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1856. 
gr.  4.     geh.     8  Sgr. 

Zur    Beurteilung    der   annamitischen    Schrift 

und  Sprache.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Eonigl.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1855.    gr.  4.     geh.     8  Sgr. 

Die   Cassia-Sprache    im   nordostlichen  Indien^ 

nebst  erganzenden  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  T'ai  oder  Siami- 
sche. Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1858.    1859.    gr.  4.    geh.    8  Sgr. 

7rp|!u0  (Mtdjarb),  Ueber  chinesische  und  tibetische 
Lautverhaltnisse  und  iiber  die  Umschrift  jener  Sprachen. 
Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  1860.    1861.    gr.  4.    cart.     18  Sgr. 

2* 
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Amerikanische  Sprachen. 

$ufd)mann  (9o\).  (Tarl  (Eb.),  Ueber  die  aztekischoD  Orts- 
namen.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Aus  deD  Abhandlungen  der 
Konigl.  Akademie  der  WisseDschaften  zu  Berlin.  1852. 
1853.     gr.  4.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Mehr  ist  hiervon  bisher  nicht  erschienen. 

Der    athapaskische    Sprachstamm.      Aus    den 

Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1855.     1856.     gr.  4.     cart.     2  Thlr. 

Die    Sprachen    Kizh    und    Netela    von    Neu- 

Californien.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1855.  1856.  gr.  4.   geh.  12Sgr. 

Die    Lautveranderung    aztekischer    Worter   in 

den  sonorischen  Sprachen  und  die  sonorische  Endung  ame. 
Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  aus  dem  Jahre  1856.  1857.  gr.  4. 
cart.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Die  Pimaspracho  und  die  Sprache  der  Kola- 
schen.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1856.    1857.    gr.4.   1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Die  Volker  und   Sprachen  Neu-Mexico's   und 

der  Westseite  des  britischen  Nordamerika's.  Aus  den  Ab- 
handlungen der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1857.     1858.     gr.  4.     cart.     2  Thlr. 

Die  Spuren  der  aztekischen  Sprache  im  nord- 

lichen  Mexiko  und  hoheren  amerikanischen  Norden.  Zu- 
gleich  eine  Musteruug  der  Volker  und  Sprachen  des  nord- 
lichen  Mexiko's  und  der  Westseite  Nordamerika's  von  Gua- 
dalaxara  an  bis  zum  Eismeer.  Supplement-Band  der  Ab- 
handlungen der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1854.    1859.    gr.  4.    6  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Das  Apache  als    eine    athapaskische  Sprache 

erwiesen;  in  Verbindung  mit  einer  systematischen  Worttafel 
des  athapaskischen  Sprachstammes.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Aus 
den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin  1860.     1861.     gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr. 

Die  Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse  der  athapas- 
kischen Sprachen.  Zweite  Abtheilung  des  Apache.  Aus 
den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin  1862.    1863.    gr.  4.     cart     20  Sgr. 
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9ufd)mann  (^ol).  dorl  (Sb.),  Systematischo  Worttafel 
des  athapaskischen  Sprachstamms^  aufgestellt  und  erlautert. 
Dritte  Abthcilung  des  Apache.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der 
Eonigl.  Akademio  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1859.  1860. 
gr.  4.     28  Sgr. 

Grammatik  der  sonorischen  Spracheo,  vorzfig- 

lich  der  Tarahumara^  Tepeguama,  Cora  und  Cahita,  als 
IX.  Abschnitt  der  Spuren  der  aztekischen  Sprache  ausgear- 
beitet.  Erste  Abtheilung.  Das  Lautsystem.  Aus  den  Ab- 
handlungen der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1863.     1864.     gr.  4.     26  Sgr. 

Zweite    Abtheilung.     Der  Artikel,    das  Sub- 

stantivum  und  Adjectivum.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der 
Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1869.  1870. 
gr.  4.     geh.     3  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Dritte  Abtheilung.      Das  Zahlwort.    Aus  den 

Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin   1867.    1868.     gr.  4.     cart.      2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 


Afrikanische  Sprachen. 

psychologisch    und    phonetisch     betrachtet.      1867.     gr.  8. 
geh.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Dieses  Bach  ist  alien  Denjenigen  gewidmeti  welche  fiir  die  allge- 
meine  Sprachwissenschaft  Thcilnahme  hegen,  also  besooders  auch  den 
Psychologen.  Worauf  es  dem  Verfasser  ankam,  das  war,  in  den 
Sprachen  ein  Abbild  des  Bewusstseins  der  Neger  nach  seinem  Inhalt  and 
vorziiglich  nach  seiner  Form  aufzuweisen.  Die  Laatlehre  darfte  nicht 
fehlen  and  ist  nach  der  strengen  Methode  der  neuen  vergleichenden  Sprach- 
forschnng  bearbeitet.  Es  wird  aber  weiter  aus  der  Lautform  die  innere 
Form  gedeatet.  Sowohl  die  Begriffsbildung  als  aach  die  psychischen  Be- 
wegungen  in  der  Bildung  der  Urtheilc  werden  aus  der  Wort-  und  Satz- 
lehro  entwickelt,  wie  sie  sich  eigenthiimlich  im  Geiste  des  Negers  gestaltet 
haben.  Da  Niemandem  zugemnthet  werden  durfte,  dafs  er  Lust  babe, 
die  Neger-Sprachen  auch  gedachtnissmassig  za  erlernen,  so  ist  die  Dar- 
stellang  so  eingerichtet,  dafs  es  moglich  ist,  ohne  Belastnng  des  Gedacht- 
nisaes  jene  Sprachen  in  dem  Princip  ihrer  Gestaltung  and  Wirkung  za 
crfassen. 
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Zweite  Abtheilung. 


LiteraturgeBchichte,  Mythologie,  Sageng^eschichte,  Bitten  nnd 

Volkerkande. 


Stftntl)al  (^.)i  ©ffdj^tf  *^  jSpradfTOtirenfdjcfl  brf  itn 
(&xxtiftn  unb  Momern^  mit  besonderer  Rucksicht  auf  die  Logik. 
1863.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr.  25  Sgr. 

Noch  dor  allgomeincn  Einleitang,  in  welcher  Wesen  nnd  Beciehnngen 
dcr  Gcschichtc,  HOwie  die  Koime  dor  Sprochwissenschaft  bei  verschiedenen 
Vulkern  dar^olegt  wordcn,  wird  zunaclist  die  Gesehichte  der  Sprachbe- 
traehtting  hoi  den  Philosophen  gegebcn  und  dann  die  Stellung  der  Gram- 
matikcr  im  Zusammenhangc  mit  dcm  allgomeinen  Geiste  der  Griechen  in 
dor  Zeit  nach  Alexander  und  mit  dor  Enti^icklung  des  griechischen  Geiatet 
iiberhaupt  dargelegt.  Hierauf  wird  das  Object,  an  welchem  sich  die 
griechische  Grammatik  cntwickcltc,  niimlich  die  Sprache  der  alten  CUssiker 
and  im  Gcgensatze  zu  ihr  die  spatere  Sprache,  endlich  die  Eigenthiimlich- 
keit  des  Textes  der  homerischcn  Dichtungen,  im  Verhiiltnitse  zor  gram- 
matischen  Thiktigkcit  charakterisirt,  wobci  das  Wcsen  der  vielbesprochenen 
Koti-^  uusfiihrlicher  zu  bostimmen  versucht  wird.  Dann  folgt  der  Ver- 
such  ciner  griindlichcn  Darstcllung  des  Kampfcs  fur  und  gegen  die  Ana- 
logic und  Anomalic.  Endlich  wird  die  Grammatik  der  Alten  sowohl  nach 
ihrem  allgemeinen  Gcisto,  nls  auch  nach  ihron  wcsentlichen  Ergebnissen 
im  Einzelnen  angcfiihrt,  insofem  letztere  entweder  an  sich  wichtig  sind 
odor  als  die  Verwirklichung  grammatischer  Ideen  zu  gelten  haben. 

$afttan  (,3l,^  Med.  et  Phil.  Dr.),  Beitrfige  zur  vergleichen- 
den  Psychologie.  Die  Seele  und  ihre  Erscheinungen  in  der 
Ethnographic.     1868.     gr.  8.     geh.     1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Der  durch  seine  Hoiscn  soinie  durch  seine  fniheren  Wcrke  bekannte 
Verfasscr  bietet  hier  aus  dem  reichen  Schatz  des  von  ihm  gesaramelten 
ethnogniphischen  Materials  eincn  kleinen  Theil,  indem  er  in  3  Capitcln  die 
Auffassung  des  Psychischcn*,  Mic  Ahnen  und  die  Manen',  endlich  Mie  Patho- 
logic der  Bescsscnheit  nnd  die  Priesterarzte*  behandelt  nnd  daran  eine  Schloss- 
betrachtung  anroiht.  Fur  Alle,  die  sich  mit  Ethnographie,  Mythologie,  Psy- 
chologic Oder  Psychiatric  bcschaftigen ,  wird  diose  Schrift  gleich  sehr  Ton 
Intercsse  sein. 

Strtntbal  (i^.),  Philologie,  Gesehichte  und  Psychologie 
in  ihren  gegenseitigen  Beziehungen.  Ein  Vortrag,  gehalten 
in  der  Versamuilung  der  Philologen  zu  Meissen  1863,  in 
erweitemder  Ueberarbeitung.    1864.    gr.  8.    geh.     15  Sgr. 


^uhn  (.:^balbrrt).  Die  Herabkunfl  des  Feuers  und  des 
Oottertrauks.  Ein  Heitrag  zur  vergleichenden  Mj'thologie  der 
Indogermanen.     1859.     gr.  8.     geh.     1  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

,.\Vir  begriifscn   dieses   gediegene,    treifliche   W'erk  als  die  erste  in 
\oUem  Detail  ausrgcluhrtc  Mouographie  auf  dcm  Gebietc  der  vergleichen- 
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den  Mythologie  der  Indogermanen.  Waren  die  bisherigen  derartigen 
Arbeiten  Kuhnsy  der  als  der  wahrhaftige  Schopfer  dieser  neuen 
Wissenschaft  dasteht,  vielleicht  in  etwas  zn  allgemeinen  Umrissen 
gehalten,  um  sich  die  ihnen  gebiihrende  Anerkennung  nnd  Zustimmnng 
auch  in  weiteren  Kreisen  sofort  allscitig  zu  gewinnen,  so  wird  jetzt  vor 
der  Fiille  der  bier  fiir  einen  einzelnen  Fall  gebotenen  Thatsachen  jeder 
Zweifel,  auch  der  Bedenklichsten,  schwinden  mussen.**      Lit.  Centralblatt. 

®rimm  (H9.)f  Die  Sage  vom  Polyphem.  Aus  den  Ab- 
haadlutigen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1857.     gr.  4.     geh.     10  Sgr. 

'^omtxftx  (CS.)j  ^^^  Dreissigste.  Aus  den  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin 
1864.    1865.     gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr.  22  Sgr. 

Der  uralte  Gebrauch  einer  dreifsigtagigen  Trauer,  der  sich  bereits 
im  Pentateuch  erwahnt  findct,  wird  in  Verbindung  mit  der  alten  Rechts- 
satznng,  dass  erst  am  dreifsigsten  Tage  nach  des  Erblassers  Tode  die 
Rechte  und  Pflichten  des  Erben  in  voile  Wirksamkeit  treten,  durch  eine 
Reihe  von  Nationen  hindureh  verfolgt,  und  hiermit  die  Frage  beantwortet: 
Wann  und  wie  schliefst  in  einem  Sterbehause  die  Zeit  der  Ruhe  und 
Stille  ab  und  zwar  nnch  der  Sitte,  der  Religion ^  dem  Rechte,  zunachst 
deijenigen  Vulker,  deren  Anschauungen  fiir  uns  bestimmend  gewirkt  haben, 
sodann   der  deutschen  Nation   selber. 


^nbifd)f  Stttbien.  Beitrjige  fur  die  Kunde  des  indischen 
Alterthums.  Im  Vereine  mit  mehreren  Gelehrten  herausge- 
geben  von  Dr.  Albrecht  Weber.  Mit  Unterstiitzung  der  Deut- 
schen Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.  Band  I — VIII.  1849 
—1863.     gr.  8.     geh.     zu  je  4  Thlr. 

Die  Bande  III.  IV.  sind  vergrifFen. 

Weber  (3llbred)t),  Akademische  Vorlesungen  fiber  in- 
dische  Literaturgeschichte  gehalten  im  Wintersemester  1851 
bis  52.     1852.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  12  Sgr. 

Ueber  die  Metrik   der  Inder.     Zwei  Abhand- 

lungen.     1863.     gr.  8.     geh.     4  Thlr. 

Dies  Werk  bildet  Band  VIII  der  Indischen  Studien. 


I^umbolbt  (199ill)elm  tJon)^  Ueber  die  unter  dem  Namen 
Bhagavad-Gita  bekannte  Episode  des  Maha-Bharata.  Gele- 
sen  in  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  am  30.  Juni 
1825  und  15.  Juni  1826.     gr.  4.     15  Sgr. 

^oljtttttgen  (4fr.).  Ueber  das  Gesetzbuch  des  Manu. 
Eine  philosophisch-literaturhistorische  Studie.  1863.  gr.  8. 
geh.     1  Thlr. 
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fiUklitoxkk  und  Agnimitra.  Ein  Drama  des  Kilid&sa 
in  funf  Akteo.  Aus  dom  Sanskrit  dbersetzt  von  Albreeki 
Weber.     1856.     kl.  8.     geh.    1  Thlr. 

Pertfd)  (VB.),  Alphabetisches  Verzeichniss  der  Vers- 
anfange  der  Riksamhita.  Separat-Abdruck  aus  den  Indi- 
schen  Studienlll  1.     1853.     gr    8.     geh.     1  Thlr. 

Wthtx  (fibred)!).  Die  neuesten  Forschungen  auf  dem 
Gebiete  des  Buddhismus.  Separat-Abdruck  aus  den  Indischen 
Studien  III  1.  '  1853.     gr.  8.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

Indische    Skizzen.      Nebst   einer   Sohrifttafel. 

1857.     gr.  8.    geh.     1  Thlr.  6  Sgr. 

Inhalt:  Die  neueren  Forschungen  iibcr  das  alte  Indien;  Ueber  den 
Budhismns;  die  Verbindungen  Indiens  mit  den  Landern  im  Westen;  Ueber 
den  semitischen  Ursprung  des  indischen  Alphabets. 

Ueber  den  Zusammenhang  indischer   Fabeln 

mit  griechischen.  Separat-Abdruck  aus  den  Indischen  Stadien 
III.  2.  3.    1855.    gr.  8.     geh.     12  Sgr. 

Zwei  vedische  Texte  iiber  Omina  und  Portenta. 

1.  Das   Adbhutabrahmana  des   Samaveda. 

2.  Der  Adbhutadhyaya  des   Kau^ikasutra. 

Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Berlin  1858.  1859.     gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr. 

Die  Vajrasuci  (Diamantnadel)  des  A^vaghosha- 

Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften  zu  Berlin  1859.     1860.     gr.  4.     cart.     20  Sgr. 

Die    vedischen  Nachrichten  von  den  naxatra 

(Mondstationen).  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Aka- 
demie der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1860.  Erster  Theil: 
Historische  Einleitung.     gr.  4.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

Zweiter  Theil.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Aka- 
demie der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1861.  1862.  gr.  4. 
cart.     1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Ueber   den  Vedakalender  Namens  Jyotisham. 

Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wisseft- 
schaften  zu  Berlin  1862.     gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr.  8  Sgr. 

-  Die  Rama-Tapaniya-Upanishad.  Aus  den  Ab- 
handlungen der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  su 
Berlin  1864.     1865.    gr.  4.     cart.     1  Thlr.  2  Sgr. 
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tteber  (3llbied)t)^  Ueber  ein  Fragment  der  Bhagavati. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Kenntuiss  der  heiligen  Sprache  und  Litera- 
tur  der  Jaina.  Erster  Theil,  Einleitung  und  erster  Ab- 
schnitt:  Von  der  Sprache  dor  Bhagavati.  Aus  den  Ab- 
handlungen  der  Konigl.  Akadomie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1865.    Mit  2  Tafeln.    1866.    gr.  4.  cart.    1  Thlr.  8  Sgr. 

Zweiter  Theil.      Zweiter    Abschnitt.      Inhalt 

der  vorliegenden  Biicher  der  Bhagavati,  und  Dritter  Ab- 
schnitt: Die  Legende  von  Khamdaka.  Aus  den  Abhandlungon 
der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1866. 
1867.    gr.  4.   cart.     1  Thlr.   25  Sgr. 

Ueber  die  Krishna  janmashtami  (Krishna's  Ge- 

burtsfest).  Aus  den  Abhandlungen  der  Kgl.  Akademie  der 
Wissensch.  zu  Berlin  1867.    1868.  gr.  4.   cart.  1  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Ueber  das  Ramayana.    Aus  den  Abhandlungen 

der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin.  1870. 
gr.  4.     geh.     1  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 


3pif0el  (Dr.  JFriebrid))^  Eran,  das  Land  zwischen  dem 
Indus  und  Tigris.  Beitrage  zur  Kenntuiss  des  Landes  und 
seiner  Geschichte.     1863.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Inhalt:  Susiana.  —  Medien.  —  Persis.  —  Parthien  und  Hyrkanien.  — 
Die  ostlichen  Provinzen  Er&n*s.  —  Das  Granzland  Afghanistan.  —  Das 
Granzland  BelutschisUn.  —  Avesta  und  Veda  oder  die  Beziehungen  der 
£r4nier  zu  den  Indiern.  —  Avesta  und  die  Genesis  oder  die  Beziehungen 
der  ]£r&nier  zu  den  ^>emiten.  —  Die  erftnische  Stamm-Verfassnng.  —  De- 
jokes  und  die  Anfange  der  medischen  Herrschaft.  —  Die  Regierung  des 
Darius  nach  den  Keil-Inschriftcn.  —  Die  kulturgeschichtliche  Stellung 
des  alten  Er&n.  —  Zur  neuesten  Geschichte  des  Parsismus. 

Wnbifdjmotttt  (3Fr.),  Zoroastrische  Studien.  Abhand- 
lungen zur  Mythologie  und  Sagengeschichte  des  alten  Iran. 
Nach  dem  Tode  des  Verfassers  herausgegeben  von  Friedrich 
Spiegel.     1863.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  20  Sgr. 

Dieses  Werk,  das  mehrere  Jahre  den  Gegenstand  der  eifrigsten 
Arbeiten  des  verew.  Verf/s  gebildet  hat,  durch  dessen  Hinscheiden  die 
orientalischen  Studien  einen  herben  Verlust  erlitten,  behandelt  in  einer 
Reihe  von  Abhandlungen  wichtige  Pimktc  aus  der  iranischen  Mythologie 
und  Religionsgeschichte. 

Der  Herr  Herausgeber  steht  nicht  an,  in  der  Vorrede  „das  Werk 
als^  ein  hochst  bedeutendes  zu  bezeichnen,  das  immer  einen  hohen  Rang 
unter  den  Schriften  einnehmen  wird,  welche  zur  Aufkliirung  des  irani- 
schen  Alterthums  gcschrieben  worden  sind**. 
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Ifepfiue  (%.)*  Ueber  die  Manethonische  Bestimmung  des 
Umfaugs  der  agyptischen  Goschichte.  Aus  den  Abhandlun- 
gcn  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin 
1857.    gr.  4.     geh.     10  Sgr. 

Ueber  einige  Beriihrungspunkte  der  agyptischen, 

gricchischen  und  roniischen  Chronologie.  Aus  den  Abhand- 
lungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin, 
1859.     gr.  4.     cart.     26  Sgr. 

Die   altagyptische  Kile   und  ihre  Eintheilung. 

Aus  den  Abhandluugen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  1864.  Mit  fiinf  Tafeln  und  Nachtrag. 
1866.    gr.  4.    cart.     1  Thlr.  21  Sgr. 

Grundplan  des  Grabes  Konig  Ramses  IV.  in 
einem  Turiner  Papyrus.  Aus  den  Abhandlungon  der  Konigl. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1867.  Mit  einer 
Tafel.     1867.     gr.  4.     cart.     20  Sgr. 

Ueber    den    chronologischen    Worth    der    As- 

syrischen  Epouymen  und  eiuige  Beruhrungspunkte  mit  der 
Aegyptischen  Chronologie.  Aus  den  Abhandluugen  der 
Konigl.  Akademie  der  W^issenschaften  zu  Berlin  1869. 
gr.  4.     geh.     15  Sgr. 

-  -  -  Ueber  einige  agyptische  Kunstformen  und  ihre 
Entwickelung.  Aus  den  Abhandlungon  der  Konigl.  Aka- 
demie der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1871.  gr.  4.  15  Sgr. 

Die  Metalle  in  den  Aegyptischen  Inschriften. 
Aus  den  Abhandlungon  der  Konigl.  Akademie  de;  W^issen- 
schaften  zu  Berlin  1871.  Mit  2  Tafeln.  1872.  gr.  4.  geh. 
2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

|9artl)ei|  ((S.),  Aegypten  beim  Geographen  von  Ravenna. 
Aus  den  Abhandlungon  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  1858.     gr.  4.     geh.     12  Sgr. 

Zur  Krdkunde  des  alten  Aegyptens.  Aus  den 
Abhandlungon  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  £U 
Berlin  1858.  Mit  sechszehn  Karten.  1859.  gr.  4.  cart 
2  Thlr. 

Das  Orakel   und  die  Oase  des  Ammon.     Aus 

den  Abhandlungon  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin  1862.     Mit  zwei   Karten.     gr.  4.     cart.     28  Sgr. 

Ptolemaeus  Lagi,   der  Griinder  der  zweiund- 

dreiisigsten  agyptischen  Dynastie.  Aus  den  Abhandlungen 
der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  I860. 
gr.  4.     geh.     8  Sgr. 
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)9artl)ei|  C&-\  Die  thebam'schen  Papyrusfragmento  im 
Berliner  Museum.  Aus  den  Abhandluugen  der  Konigl.  Aka- 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin  1869.     gr.  4.    12  Sgr. 

iBeig  (H^ermann)^  Geschichte  des  Kostiims.  Die  Tracht, 
die  baulichen  Einrichtungen  und  das  Gerath  der  vornehmsten 
Volker  der  ostlichen  Erdhalfte.  Bd.  I.  1853.  gr.  8.  geh. 
2  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Ermassigter  Preis:  1  Thlr. 

Mebr  ist  hiervon   nicht  erschienen.     Der   erste  Theil  behandelt  fast 
anfischliefslich  Aegypten. 

Hitter  (ffittrl)^  Ueber  die  geographische  Verbreitung  der 
Baumwolle  und  ihr  Verhaltniss  zur  Industrie  der  Volker 
alter  und  neuer  Zeit.  Erster  Abschnitt.  Antiquarischer 
Theil.  Vorgetragen  in  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften zu  Berlin  1852.     gr.  4.     geh.     25  Sgr. 

Clofd)e  (?S.).  Ueber  Ghazzali's  Leben  und  Werke.  Aus 
den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin  1858.     1859.     gr.  4.     cart.     24  Sgr. 

/niooere  (C  3F.)i  ^^^  phonizische  Alterthum. 

Erster  Theil:  Politische  Geschichte  und  Staatsver- 
fassung.    1849.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr. 

Zweiter  Theil:  Geschichte  der  Colonieen.  1850. 
gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr.  10  Sgr. 

Dritter  Theil:  Erste  Abtheilung.  Handel  und  Schiff- 
fahrt.     1856.     gr.  8.     geh.     1  Thlr.  22^  Sgr. 

Der  zweite  Theil   ist  vergriffen.     Die  zweite  Abtheilnog  des  dritten 
Bandes  ist  in  Folge  des  Ablebens  des  Verfassers  nicht  roehr  erschienen. 

^bfler  (JFttbttiig)^  Ueber  die  Zeitrechnung  der  Chinesen. 
1839.     gr.  4.     2  Thlr. 

3d)0tt  (Wll)flm),  Entwurf  einer  Beschreibung  der  chi- 
nesischen  Litteratur.     1854.     gr.  4.     geh.     2  Thlr. 

Ueber  die   chinesische  Verskunst.      Aus    den 

Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1857.     gr.  4.     geh.     16  Sgr. 

Die  estnischen  Sagen  von  Kalewi-Poeg.     Aus 

den  Abhandlungen  der  Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften 
zu  Berlin  1862.     1863.     gr.  4.     cart.     24  Sgr. 

Ueber  die  achten  Kirgisen.  Aus  den  Ab- 
handlungen der  Eonigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin  1864.     1865.     gr.  4.     cart.     16  Sgr. 
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Siatob  (Srimm^  IRleinere  Sd)rifttii. 

Fiinf  Bande.   1864—1871.     gr.  8.    Velinpapier.     16  Thr. 

Erstcr  Band.  Reden  und  Abhandlungen.  1864. 
Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Inhalt:  Scll)sthio^rAphie.  —  Ueber  meinc  cntlaflsong.  —  ^Italienische 
und  skHndinavische  eindruckc.  —  Frau  Avcntiurc  klopft  an  Beneckes  thfir.  — 
Das  wort  dcs  besitzcs  (jubelschrift  zu  Savigny's  doctor-jubilaum).  —  Bede 
auf  Lacbnmiin.  —  Rede  «uf  Wilhelm  Grimm.  —  Hede  iiber  das  alter.  — 
Ueber  schiilc,  universit.'it,  akadcmie.  —  Ueber  den  urspmng  der  sprache. 
—  t^cber  etymologic  und  sprachvcrgleichung.  —  *Ceber  das  pedantische 
in  der  deutschen  bpracbe.  —  Kedo  auf  Schiller.  —  Anhang  von  kleineren 
aafsatzen. 

Zweitcr  Band.  Abhandlungen  zur  Mythologie 
und  Sittenkundo.  Mit  einer  photolithographirton  Taiel. 
1865.     Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr. 

Inhalt:  *  Ueber  zwei  entdeckte  gedicbtc  aos  der  zeit  des  deutschen 
heidentlninis.  —  *I)cutschc  jjrenzulteithiimer.  —  Ueber  das  finnische  epos.  — 
Ueber  Marecllus  Burdi^^alensis.  —  Ueber  die  MarccUischen  formeln.  — 
*Uel)er  schenken  und  goben.  —  Ueber  das  verbrcnnen  der  leichen.  — 
Ueber  den  liebesgott.  —  *Ueber  eine  urkundo  dcs  X.  jahrhunderta.  — 
Ueber  fruuennanien  aus  blunien.  —  Ueber  die  namen  des  donners.  — 
fUeber  das  {jjebet. 

Driller  Band.^  Abhandlungen  zur  Litteratur  und 
Orammalik.  Mil  einer  pliotolilhographirten  Tafel.  1866. 
Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr. 

Inhalt:  Gediehte  des  niittelalters  aut*  konig  Fricdrich  I.  den  Staofen 
und  aus  seiner  sowie  der  nilehsttblgenden  zeit.  —  Uebor  diphthongen  nach 
wejg'gefallncn  consonantcn.  —  *Ueber  Jornandes  und  die  Geteii.  —  Uebor 
den  persontMiwechsel  in  der  rede.  —  Ueber  einigefalle  der  attraction.  — 
Von  vcrtretung  miinnlicher  durch  weibliche  namensformen.  —  fDer  traom 
von  dem  sehatz  auf  der  briicke. 

Die  mit  einem  *  bezeichnetcn  Abhandlungen  sind  nur  in  den  Schrilten 
der  Akadeniic  veroHentlicht  worden,  die  mit  einem  f  bezeichneten  waren 
bisber  ungedruckt;  die  iibri^en  Abhandlungen  sind  grufstentheils  nnr  in 
einer  sebr  kleinen  Zahl  von  Kinzelabdriicken  in  den  Buchhandel  gekommen. 

Vierler  und  fiinfter  Band.  Recensionen  und  ver- 
mischte  Aufsiitze.  2  Bde.  1869.  1871.  Velinpapier. 
gr.  8.     geh.     6  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Diese  Sammlung  hat  cine  erwiinschte  Erganznng  durch  die  letsten 
beiden  Biinde  crhalten,  die  eine  Auswahl  aus  den  zerstrenten  vor  der 
Grammatik  ^eschriebenen  Althandlungcn  und  Arbciten  sowie  Recensionen 
aus  den  Wiener  Jahrbiiehern  und  Gi'ittinger  Gelehrten-Anzeigen  bringen; 
liand  IV  bringt  zuniiehst  die  im  Monatsbericht  der  Akademie  abgedruckten 
Aufsiitze.  Kin  Register  iiber  die  summtlichen  5  Biinde,  das  dem  fiinftcn 
Bando  angehlingt  ist,  bescbliesst  das  Ganze. 
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Berlin.  1872. 

Ankundigung. 

Mit    dem   soeben    erschienonon    ersten    Hefte   des 
einundzwanzigsten  Bandes  beginnt  die 

ZEITSCHRIFT 

FUR 

VER6LEICHENDE 

SPRACHFORSCHUNG 

AUF  DEM  GEBIETE   DES 

DEUTSCHEN,  GRIECHISCHEN  UND 

LATEINISCHEN 

UNTER  MITWIRKDNG 


VON 


Dr.  ERNST  W.  A.  KUHN 

HERAUSGEGEBEN 

VON 

Dr.  ADA&BERT  KUBN, 

PROFB880R  UND  DIRECTOR  DK8  KOLLNISCHEN  GYMNASIUMS  ZU  BERLIN 

eine  neue  Folge.  Diesolbe  crscheint  in  Banden  von  je 
6  Heften,  deren  jedes  6  Boi2:en  iimfassen  wird.  Preis  des 
Bandes  von  6  Heften  4  Thlr. 

Die  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Spracliforschung,  vor 
21  Jahren  begriindet,  hat  mit  dem  vor  Kurzem  vollendeten 
zwanzigsten  Bande  einen  gewissen  Abschluss  erreicht. 

Urspriinglich  auf  einen  kleinen  Kreis  von  Sprach- 
forschem,  sowohl  als  Mitarbeiter  wie  als  Abonnenten  an- 
gewiesen,  hat  sie  mit  der  wachsenden  Anerkennung  des 
vergleichenden  Sprach-Studiums,  zu  der  sie  allerdings 
selbst  durch  ihre  Leistungen  am  meisten  beitrug,  eine 
immer    weitere    Verbreitung    gefimden. 
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Schon  nach  wenigen  Jahren  des  Bestehens  konnten 
zii  ihror  Erganzung  die  Beitrdge  zur  vergleichenden  Sprack- 
forschung  auf  clem  Gebiete  der  ariachen,  celtischen  und  sla^ 
winchen  Sprachen^  begrtindot  von  Herm  Prof.  Kahn  (in 
Verbindung  mit  dem  dahingeschiedenen Prof.  Schleicher), 
uugereiht  werdou.  Und  wahrend  sich  an&nglich  die  PhUo- 
logen  der  Slteren  Schiile  noch  misstrauisch  und  zweifelhaft 
der  vergleichenden  Spracbforscbung  und  somit  unserer 
Zeitscbrift  fern  bielten,  geben  jetzt  bereits  die  Ergebnisse 
diescr  Studien  in  die  grammatischen  Lehr-  und  Schul- 
bflcber  fiber. 

In  den  bisberigen  Banden  der  Zcitscbrift  sind  viele 
wichtige  Arbeiten  niedergelegt;  der  zu  erdffiienden  neuen 
Ueihc  von  Banden  wird  die  fbrdemde  Theilnabme  der 
Fachgelehrten  sicber  nicht  feblen. 

Der  Beginn  einer  neuen  Folge  dfirfte  sich  am  beaten 
zum  Eintritt  in  das  Abonnement  eignen. 

Noch  sei  filr  die  bisberigen  Abonnenten  der  Zeit- 
schrift  bemerkt,  dass  ein  General  -  Register  fiber  die 
Bfinde  XI  —  XX,  von  sachkundiger  Hand  bearbeitet,  sich 
beniits  unter  der  Presse  bcfindet,  das  sich  dem  fiber  die 
Bilude  I  bis  X  im  Jahre  1862  in  unserm  Verlage  er- 
schienenen  (Preis  1  Tblr.  10  Sgr.)  anschliesst. 

Berlin,  im  September  1872. 


Ferd.  Diimmlers  Verlagsbnchhandlnnf 

(Harrwitz  nnd  Gossmann). 
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^erauSgegeBen 

|)rof.  Dr.  m.  gttgttWlS  unb  ?)rof.  Dr.  ^.  etetttt^cL 

©iebcn  Sanbc.    1859—1872. 

^rct«  filr  ben  ©anb  ton  4  ^eften  gu  je  7  —  8  ©oflcn  3  Zf^ix. 

©anb  I  crfdjicn  in  6  ^cften  gu  ic  15  @gr.    2)ic  folgcnben  in  ic  4  ^eftcn. 

92eu  eintretenben  SlBonnenten  erlaffen  xoxx  bie  erflen  fed^d  SSnbe,  toon 
benen  bcr  ©orrat^  gnm  %\)t\l  nur  no(^  flein  i%  fflr  12  Xt^Ir.  (gingcinc  ^cftc 
tocrbcn,  fotocit  bicfelbcn  t)orf>anbcn,  gum^reife  ton  15,  rcfr.  25  ©gr.  abgcgcben. 


Sttl^alt  bcr  biSl^er  erfd^iencncn  SSfinbc. 

®tflet  a3anb. 

iK.  JTa^arud  unb  fi,  i3itrtntl)al,  ^inleitenbe  ©ebanfen  iiber  $5Ifer)}f9(^o^ 
logic  unb  @^)ra{i^tt)iffcnf(^aft.  —  %.  5tfintl)ol,  SUfimilation  unb  3lttvaction, 
^)h(6oIofli(^  bclcuc^tct.  —  ^.  Jojarue,  ®eogra^)t^ic  unb  ^ft^t^ologic.  — 
$Tof.  Pott,  Ueber  3^anm4faltig!eit  bed  fprat^Iic^en  ^udbrucf9  nac^  ?aut 
unb  33c9riff.  ~  n.  (fAflftn,  3)cr  @it}  bcr  Culhir  in  bcr  Urtoelt.  — 
S.  iJtftntl^ttl,  Ueber  ben  3beali«niu«  in  ber  ©^jrad^wiffenfd^aft.  —  2)er* 
felbe,  3"t  Cbarafterifhf  ber  fcmitiWen  53Cffer.  —  (ft.  (ftcrlonb,  ^fijt^oIogiWc 
2lntbro^)oIogie.  —  J).  iJtf tntl)Ql ,  Ueber  ben  SSanbel  ber  ?aute  unb  be« 
©egriff«.  —  HI.  JojaruB,  Ueber  ben  Urfrrung  ber  @itten.  —  3J.  n.  IBlom- 
berg,  2)a«  J^eatralifd^e  in  2lrt  unb  ^unjl  ber  grongo(en.  —  %.  iJleintl)al, 
Ueber  @ub|!ang  unb  $erfon. 

Stueitet  IBanb. 

IJ.  i$ttintt)al,  2>ie  urf))rftngn(^e  gorm  ber  0age  toon  ^rometbeud.  — 

;M.  7a|ani9,  Serbic^tung  be9  2)en!en8  in  bcr  ©eft^i^te.    @in  fragment. 

—  <5.  (Bcrlanb,  Slntbropologie  ber  9iaturto8lfer.  —  %,  i5tnntl)ol,   Ueber 

ben  Slberglaubcn.  —  J),  ilteintljal,  2)ic  ©age  toon  @imfon.  —  Dr.  %  Nobler, 

Ueber  bie  bid^terifd^e  ®e^anb(ung  ber  2:^iere.  •—  %.  ilteintl)al,  Ueber  (S^a« 

rahcrifHI  ber  ©prac^en.  —  U).  ^ubke,  2)er  got^ifc^e  ©tt^I  unb  bie  fJla^ 

tionalit&ten.  —  %  i$teintl)al,  2)cr  S)ur4bru(^  bcr  fubjertitoen  ¥erf(5nli($feit 

bet  ben  ©ried^cn.    ((Sin  gef((i(^t9')}f9(^oIogif(^cr  ^erfud^.)  —  fk,  JTaiontft, 

Ueber  ba0  $cr(&Unig  bed  (Singclnen  gur  ©efammtbeit. 
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Siatob  (Srimm^  IRleinere  Scbriftin. 

Fiinf  Bande.    1864—1871.     gr.  8.    Velinpapier.     15  Thr. 

Erster  Band.  Reden  und  Abhandlungen.  1864. 
Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     2  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Inlialt:  Scll)stbiof>:raphie.  —  Ueber  meinc  cntlaflsong.  —  *ltalienische 
und  skandinavischc  eindriickc.  —  Frau  Aventiure  klopft  an  Beneckes  thfir.  — 
Das  wort  dcs  hesitzcH  (jubclschrift  zu  Savigny's  doctor-jnbilaam).  —  Rede 
auf  L<ichniann.  —  Kcde  auf  Wilhelra  Grimm.  —  Hede  iiber  das  alter.  — 
Ueber  schiile,  univcrsitat,  akadcmie.  —  Ueber  den  nrsprung  der  sprache. 
—  fUebcr  etymologic  und  sprachvcrgleichung.  —  *  Ueber  das  pcdantiache 
in  der  deutochen  Bprachc.  —  Redo  auf  Schiller.  —  Anhang  von  kleineren 
aufsiitzen. 

Zweitcr  Band.  Abhandlungen  zur  Mythologie 
und  Sittenkundo.  Mit  einor  photolithographirton  Tafel. 
1865.     Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr. 

In  halt:  *Ucbcr  zwei  entdccktc  gedichto  aus  der  zeit  des  deutschen 
lieidentliiinis.  —  "Deutsche  jjrciizulteithiimer.  —  Ueber  das  finnischc  epos.  — 
Ueber  MHrcclluu  Hurdi^alensis.  —  Ueber  die  Marccllischen  formeln.  — 
*Uebcr  schcnken  und  gebcn.  —  Ueber  das  verbrcnnen  der  leichen.  — 
Ueber  den  licbcsgott.  —  *Ueber  cine  urkundo  dcs  X.  jahrhtinderts.  — 
Ueber  fniuennamen  aus  blumen.  —  Ueber  die  namcn  des  donners.  — 
fUeber  das  ^cbet. 

Drittcr  Band.^  Abhandlungen  zur  Litteratur  und 
Grammatik.  Mit  einer  photolithographirten  Tafel.  1866. 
Velinpapier.     gr.  8.     geh.     3  Thlr. 

Inhalt:  Gedichto  des  mittelalters  auf  konig  Friedrich  I.  den  Staufen 
unil  nuH  seiner  sowie  der  niichstfolgcnden  zeit.  —  Ueber  diphthongen  nach 
wej,'gefallncn  consonanten.  —  *Uebcr  Jornandes  und  die  Geton.  —  Ueber 
den  peibont'nweehsel  in  der  rede.  —  Ueber  einigefalle  der  attraction.  — 
Von  vertretuTig  miinnlicher  durch  weiblicho  namensformen.  —  fDcr  tranm 
von  dem  sc:hatz  auf  der  briicke. 

Die  mit  einem  *  bezcichnetcn  Abhandlungen  tfind  nur  in  den  Schriften 
der  Akadcmie  vcruffentlicht  worden,  die  mit  einem  f  bezeichneten  waren 
bisher  un^odruckt;  die  ubri^en  Abhandlungen  sind  grofstentheils  nnr  in 
einer  schr  kleinen  Zahl  von  Einzelabdriicken  in  den  Buchhandol  gekommen. 

Vierter  und  fiinfter  Band.  Recensionen  und  ver- 
mischte  Aufsatze.  2  Bde.  1869.  1871.  Velinpapier. 
gr.  8.     geh.     6  Thlr.  15  Sgr. 

Diese  Sammlun^  hat  cine  crwiinschto  Erganzung  durch  die  letzten 
bciden  BUnde  erhalten,  die  cine  Auswahl  aus  den  zerstreuten  vor  der 
Grammatik  ^cschriebcncn  Abhandlungen  und  Arbeiten  sowie  Recensionen 
aim  den  Wiener  Jahrbtichern  und  Gottinger  Gelchrten-Anzeigen  bringen; 
liand  IV  bringt  zunilchst  die  im  Monatsbericht  der  Akadcmie  abgedruckten 
Auf^iitze.  Kin  Register  iiber  die  stimmtlichen  5  Btindo,  das  dem  fUnften 
Bando  angeliangt  ist,  besclilicsht  das  Ganze. 
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